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POPULAR  POETRY  OP  MODERN  GREECE. 


FROM    TRB    VRBNCH    OF    M*    F4VRIlt. 


Lkb  all  ot  ne&Ltly  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe',  the  Modern 
Greeks  have  two  kinds,  they  might  be  called  two  grades,  of  poetry  : 
one  iTi  all  respects  original  and  spontaneous,  popular  alike  in  substance 
and  in  form,  traditional,  and  unwritten ;  the  other  wi'itten,  and  into 
which  labor  and  art,  imitation  and  learning,  enter  more  or  less  largely 
and  mote  or  less  happily,  according  to  times,  places,  and  individuals. 

The  latter,  springing  up  at  about  the  same  period  with  the  modern 
literature  of  Europe,  was  at  first,  like  that,  the  organ  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  most  refined  feelings  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  if  it  has 
not  since  exhibited  as  lofty  a  flight  and  as  complete  a  development, 
the  two  havef  never  at  all  evetits  been  totally  separated  from  each 
other,  nor  has  it  failed  to  attain  for  itself  a  striking  degree  of  beauty 
and  maturity.  This  portion  of  the  vulgar*  Greek  poetry  is,  if  not 
the  most  interesting,  at  least  the  most  extensite  and  varied,  and  com- 
prehends the  most  curious  and  the  oldest  productions,  as  well  as  the 
most  ingenious  and  finished  compositions. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  portion  that  I  propose  to  treat :  such  an  under 
taking  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  lintiits  within  which  I  am  cir- 
cumscribed. My  design  is  simply  to  communicate,  with  considerable 
ndnnteness  of  detail,  some  idea  of  the  other  branch  of  Modem  Greek 
poetry ;  a  poetry  popular  in  every  sense  and  in  all  the  force  of  the 
term ;  a  direct  and  faithful  reflection  of  the  national  character  and 
spirit,  known  and  felt  by  every  Greek  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
Greek  ;  that  k  dwells  on  the  soil  and  breathed  the  air  of  Greece ;  a 
poetry  in  short,  which  lives  not  a  factitious  and  often  but  apparent 
life  in  b6oks,  but  in  the  people  themselves,  and  in  all  the  life  of  the 
people. 

From  the  diversity  of  their  subjects,  the  popular  songs  of  tho 
Greeks  may  all  be  arranged  in  three  leading  classes,  domestic,  histo- 
rk:al,  and  romantic,  or  imaginative. 

Under  the  title  of  domestic  I  include  such  as  have  been  composed 
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expressly  to  be  sune  in  the  most  solemn  circumstances  of  tbe  house- 
hold and  established  festivals,  and  in  compliance  with  social  customs 
consecrated  by  immemorial  usage.  Of  these  there  are  several  divi- 
sions, virhich  I  shall  distinguish  from  each  other  as  I  advance,  first 
speaking  of  those  virhich  appertain  to  social  customs  prevailing  at  par- 
ticular yearly  epochs,  or  festivals.  An  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  two  of  the  principal  of  these  epochs,  St.  Basil's  Day  and  the 
First  of  March,  are  observed,  v^ill  furnish  a  sufficient  illustration. 

The  feast  of  St.  Basil  is  kept  by  the  Greek  church  on  the  first  of 
January,  and  that  day  is  in  Greece,  as  throughout  Europe,  a  day  of 
visits,  compliments,  and  gifts,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Greece 
every  thing  is  conducted  with  more  solemnity,  with  more  amiability, 
and  above  all,  more  poetically  than  elsewhere.  Companies  of  young 
people  assemble  and  repair  to  the  houses  of  their  acquaintances  to 
wish  them  a  happy  new  year,  and  secure  the  customary  presents. 
Now  in  every  village,  in  every  canton,  this  custom  gives  rise  to  a  series 
of  songs  which  belong  to  it  exclusively,  and  it  is  to  a  certain  national 
imprint  of  gracefulness,  benevolence,  and  imagination,  by  which  these 
songs  are  all  more  or  less  marked,  that  the  festival  in  question  is  in- 
debted for  its  character  and  interest. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  in  honor  of  the  master  of  the  house  at 
which  the  young  singers  are  visiting,  and  is  addressed  immediately  to 
him.  A  second  is  sung  in  honor  of  the  mistress,  and  is  succeeded  by 
as  many  others  as  there  are  persons  to  be  complimented.  If  there  be 
a  son  nearly  grown,  a  separate  song  is  devoted  to  him,  and  should  he 
have  sisters,  they  are  not  overlooked.  The  absent  members  of  the 
family  receive  also  their  share  of  poetical  remembrance  and  good 
wishes,  some  pretty  verses  of  regret  on  their  account  being  always 
recited  to  their  friends  who  are  present.  In  short,  whatever  can  inte* 
rest  the  family,  whatever  affords  the  opportunity  of  evincing  sentiments 
of  good  will  and  esteem,  becomes  the  theme  of  a  particular  song. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  youthful  visiters,  while  passing  into  the 
dwelling,  preface  their  complimentary  songs  by  a  special  one  in 
honor  of  the  holiday  and  of  St.  Basil. 

The  First  of  March  is  as  poetical  a  day  in  Greece  as  St.  Basil's,  and 
is  celebrated  very  much  as  is  the  first  of  May  in  some  other  countries. 
Troops  of  young  people  and  of  children  go  from  door  to  door  singing 
the  return  of  Spring,  and  collecting  trifling  presents,  consisting  com- 
monly of  eggs,  cheese,  or  any  product  of  the  fields.  Among  several 
songs  intended  for  this  festival,  there  is  one  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest,  and  peculiarly  appropriate,  on  which,  as  I  shall  refer  to  it  again,  a 
few  words  only  are  here  necessary.  The  song  alluded  to,  which  is  a 
favorite  through  all  Greece  under  the  name  of  Song  of  the  Swallow^ 
is  an  artless  outpouring  of  the  indefinable  delight  imparted  by  the 
first  breeze  of  Spring  in  a  beautiful  clime.  It  is  sung  by  the  children, 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  figure  of  a  swallow  rudely  carved  in  wood, 
and  fitted  to  a  species  of  mill,  about  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
by  means  of  a  string  winding  and  unwinding  on  a  small  cylinder,  to 
one  end  of  which  it  is  attached. 

The  other  popular  poems  which  I  place,  like  the  preceding,  under 
the  head  of  domestic,  are  those  to  which  that  denomination  is  more 
especially  applicable,  as  they  turn  upon  the  most  important  incidents. 
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the  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life.  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  those 
which  relate  to  departure  for  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriages  and  of  funerals.* 

lYieJuneral  songs,  in  which  the  death  of  relatives  is  deplored,  have 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Myriologia,  The  myriologues  are  similar  to 
the  other  domestic  songs  of  the  G-reeks  in  this,  that  they  are  equally  uni- 
versal and  equally  dedicated  to  the  specific  purpose  of  each.  But  they 
present  peculiarities  which  manifest  their  connection  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  national  character  and  genius.  I  shall 
hereafter  consider  the  kind  and  degree  of  poetic  power  which  they  re- 
quire and  imply,  and  now  proceed  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  wim  which  they  must  always 
be  looked  upon  as  united. 

A  sick  man  has  just  breathed  his  last :  his  wife,  mother,  daughters, 
sisters,  in  a  word,  such  of  his  nearest  female  relatives  as  are  at  hand, 
close  his  eyes  and  mouth,  each  giving  free  course  to  the  grief  inflicted 
by  the  calamity,  according  to  her  disposition  and  the  strength  of  her 
attachment.  This  first  duty  discharged,  they  all  withdraw  to  the 
house  of  some  relation  or  friend  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  change 
their  garments  and  array  themselves  in  white,  and  as  for  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  except  that  their  heads  are  uncovered  and  their  hair  un- 
bound and  pendant.  While  they  are  thus  occupied,  other  women  are 
attending  to  the  corpse ;  they  clothe  it  from  head  to  foot  in  the  best 
apparel,  and  in  this  state  lay  it  upon  a  very  low  bed,  with  the  face  un- 
covered and  turned  toward  the  east,  and  the  arms  crossed  upon  the 
breast. 

These  preparations  being  over,  the  relatives  return  in  their  mourn- 
ing-dress to  the  house,  leaving  the  doors  open,  so  that  all  the  women 
of  the  place,  friends,  neighbors,  or  sti-angers,  may  enter  afler  them.  A 
circle  is  formed  around  the  corpse,  and  their  grief  breaks  out  anew  and, 
as  before,  without  measure  or  restraint,  in  tears,  shrieks,  or  words. 
These  irrepressible  and  simultaneous  plaints  are  soon  followed  by 
lamentations  of  a  different  nature,  that  is  to  say,  by  myriologues. 
Ordinarily  that  of  the  nearest  relative  comes  first ;  after  her,  the  re- 
maining relatives,  friends,  or  mere  neighbors,  in  a  word,  all  the  wo- 
men on  the  spot,  who  possess  the  ability,  bestow  this  last  tribute  of 
affection  one  after  another,  and  sometimes  a  number  together.  Not 
unfrequently  there  are  found  in  the  circle  of  assistants, women  who 
have  recently  lost  one  of  their  own  kindred,  whose  hearts  are  yet 
overflowing  with  sorrow,  and  who  have  some  communication  to  make 
him.  In  die  dead  before  them,  they  behold  a  messenger  who  will 
convey  to  the  dead  for  whom  they  mourn,  fresh  testimony  of  their 
recollection  and  regret,  and  in  consequence  a  myriologue  destined  for 
the  latter  is  delivered  to  the  former.  Others  content  themselves  with 
throwing  on  the  deceased  bouquets  of  flowers,  or  various  light  articles, 
which  they  implore  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  transmit  to  their  friends 
in  the  other  world. 

The  delivery  of  the  myriologues  is  not  interrupted  until  the  arrival 
of  the  priests  to  accompany  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  interment,  and 
is  still  prolonged  until  the  funeral  procession  has  reached  the  church. 

*  These  are  omitted  In  this  translation. 
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They  cease  while  the  priests  are  engaged  in  prayer  and  singring,  but 
recommence  as  the  body  is  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  grave.  Nor 
do  they  end  with  the  rites  of  sepulture,  but  are  renewed  on  fixed 
occasions  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  First,  for  a  whole  year 
from  the  day  on  which  the  death  has  taken  place,  the  females  of  the 
family  are  permitted  to  sing  myriologues  only ;  every  other  song,  how- 
ever melancholy,  however  befitting  the  most  serious  impressions  which 
the  ideas  of  death,  the  grave,  and  a  last  farewell,  can  produce,  would 
be  reputed  a  diversion  incompatible  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
dead.  Nor  is  this  all :  whenever  they  go  to  church,  the  women  sel- 
dom omit,  either  before  or  after  divine  service,  to  meet  at  the  tomb 
and  reiterate  the  adieu  of  the  burial-day. 

When  one  of  their  relatives  dies  in  a  foreign  land,  an  image  of  the 
person  is  laid  upon  the  funeral  bed,  partially  clad  in  the  garments  of 
the  individual  whom  it  represents,  and  is  then  addressed  with  the 
same  lamentations  as  if  it  were  a  real  body.  These  myriologues  are 
still  more  full  of  sadness  than  others,  as  the  inability  to  deposit  and 
preserve  in  consecrated  ground  the  remains  of  the  beloved  object  ia 
regarded  as  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  affliction. 

Mothers  also  compose  for  their  deceased  infants  myriologues  which 
are  often  exquisitely  pathetic.  The  child  is  bewailed  under  the  em- 
blem of  a  flower,  a  bird,  or  any  thing  in  nature  sufficiently  beautiful 
for  a  mother^s  fancy  to  experience  pleasure  in  conceiving  a  resem- 
blance between  it  and  her  lost  darling. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  must  have  inferred  what  I  now 
explicitly  state,  that  the  myriologues  are  invariably  composed  and 
sung  by  women.  The  men  bid  their  final  adieu  at  the  moment  when 
the  corpse  is  committed  to  the  earth  :  it  is  simple  and  laconic,  being 
confined  to  a  few  familiar  words,  and  lussing  the  lips  of  the  deceased. 
They  are  or  may  be  present  while  the  women  are  singing  their  my- 
riologues around  the  bed,  but  are  always  silent.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  myriologue  by  a  man,  and  if  such  cases  have  been  known,  they 
must  have  been  exceptions  to  the  existing  practice.  I  say  existing 
practice,  because  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  at  no  very  remote 
period,  myriologues  were,  in  some  districts  of  Greece,  repeated  by 
the  men.  In  Asiatic  Greece  and  the  Greek  islanda  there  are  female 
myriologists  by  profession,  whose  services  are  procured  for  a  regular 
compensation. 

A  myriologue  is  essentially  distinguished  from  other  popular  poems 
by  its  being  never  prepared  beforehand  and  at  leisure,  but  always  ex- 
temporized at  the  instant  when  it  is  uttered,  and  always  adapted  to 
the  individual.  It  is,  in  the  full  signification  of  the  word,  a  funeral 
poetical  improvisation,  inspired  by  sorrow. 

Improvisations  of  this  kind  are  always  in  verse,  and  the  verse  always 
in  the  usual  metre  of  songs  in  general.  They  are  likewise  always 
euTig,  and  to  an  air  differing  in  different  places,  but  which  in  any  given 
place  continues  invariably  employed  in  this  department  of  poetry. 
The  air  is  plaintive,  as  is  suited  to  the  subject,  and  slow  enough  to  allow 
time  for  the  words  to  make  their  way  to  the  imagination,  which  is 
groping  at  random,  uncertain  whether,  or  how,  it  shall  retain  them. 
This  air,  unlike  the  majority  of  ordinary  songs,  terminates  with  very 
^harp  notes,    As  to  the  length  of  myriologues,  there  is  no  prescribed 
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and  settled  rale  $  though  sometimes  very  great,  it  commonly  does  not 
exceed  that  of  other  popular  songs  -^  that  is  to  say,  they  are  generally 
very  short. 

It  is  not,  assuredly,  without  a  violent  effort  of  self-command,  and  an 
astonishing  species  of  internal  metamorphosis,  that  timid,  ignorant, 
and  uncultivated  women  accomplish  the  task  which  custom  has  im- 
posed upon  them.  That  task  is  mdeed  singularly  difficult.  They  are 
obliged  at  a  precise  moment,  a  moment  when  grief  has  overwhelmed 
their  ordinary  faculties,  to  call  up  a  power  which  they  do  not  know  to 
exist  within  them  —  the  power  of  controlling,  of  subduing  that  grief 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  out  under  the  pleasing  form  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  that  in  sight  of  a  crowd  more  or  less  numerous,  which 
is  concentrating  on  them  its  attention,  and  waiting  to  be  kindled  into 
emotion  !  Frequently  therefore,  they  are  seen  to  fall,  overcome  by 
faintness  in  their  exertion  to  rise,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  the 
requisite  elevation  of  tone. 

But  if  the  Grecian  women  are  endowed  with  the  poetic  skill  de- 
manded and  presumed  in  the  improvisation  of  a  myriologue,  they  are 
not  all,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  on  an  equality  in  this  respect.  Some 
are  eminently  gifted,  and  their  superiority  operates  as  a  title  to  consi- 
deration among  their  companions.  These  are  specially  invited  to  bid 
the  farewells  to  the  dead,  and  are  expected  to  produce  such  as  will 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  hearers.  A  woman  is  noted  in  her  vil- 
lage as  a  good  myriologist,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  an  accomplished 
improvisatore  would  attract  observation  in  Italy. 

it  is  perhaps  with  the  view  of  acquiring  this  description  of  talent, 
perhaps  from  an  instinctive  thirst  for  lively  and  tender  emotion,  that 
the  female  villagers  in  some  parts  of  Greece  often  exercise  them- 
selves in  the  open  air,  and  amid  the  labors  of  the  field,  in  composing 
fictitious  myiiologues,  that  is,  m vriologues  which  they  have  no  occasion 
to  use.  They  are  sometimes  founded  upon  events  which  have  actu- 
ally happened,  but  which  do  not  directly  affect  the  composer,  such  as 
the  death  of  a  neighbor  or  a  stranger ;  at  other  times  tibey  are  based 
on  occurrences  purely  hypothetical,  or  even  fantastical,  such  as  the 
wilting  of  a  flower,  the  death  of  a  lamb,  a  bird,  or  other  animal. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  in  relation  to  myrio- 
logues,  that  they  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  popular 
Modern  Greek  Poetry,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  also  that 
portion  of  which  it  is  least  easy  to  procure  specimens  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity.  A  bona  Jide  myriologue  escapes  from 
the  mind  without  passing  through  the  memory:  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  pronounced  is  always  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement, 
in  which  she  is  incapable  of  watching  her  own  actions  and  language, 
and  that  incapacity  is  as  it  were  the  condition  on  which  alone  she  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  her.  Nothing  is  lefl  in  her 
mind  but  a  confused  consciousness  of  the  temporary  energy,  the  tran- 
sient enthusiasm,  with  which  she  has  spoken ;  what  she  has  spoken  is 
unknown  or  unremembered.  As  to  the  assistants,  and  especially  the 
men,  who,  taking  no  share  in  the  myriologues,  have  only  to  listen,  they 
are  rendered  by  this  very  habit  insensible  either  of  curiosity  or  impa- 
tience ;  they  can  recollect  here  and  there  some  passages  by  which  they 
have  been  more  forcibly  struck  than  by  others,  but  that  is  all :  in 
general,  a  myriologuq  ia  forgotten  as  soon  as  poncluded. 
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Judging  from  the  small  number  of  fragments  before  me,  their  chief 
cfaaracteiistic  seems  to  be  a  passionate  excitement,  almost  the  delirium 
of  grief.  Here,  doubtless,  as  every  where,  there  are  many  common- 
place ideas  and  conventional  phrases.  But  unquestionably  also  there 
are  myriologues  which  are  the  offspring  of  a  powerful  inspiration, 
drawing  forth  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  soul,  and  in  which  grief  as- 
sumes an  original  and,  if  I  may  avail  myself  of  the  expression,  entirely 
individual  accent.  j.  a. 


A     DEAD     LANGUAGE. 

MuTx  'neath  the  shade  of  all  the  grove, 
Mute  in  the  falterinff  tones  of  love, 

Are  the  Cadmeanletters  old ; 
Mute  when  the  steed  is  urged  to  war, 
Mute  when  the  conqueror  mounts  his  car, 

And  when  the  beggar  pleads  for  gold. 

The  bo]r  with  beaut  v  on  his  brow, 
The  roaiden  when  she  plights  her  vow, 

Spenk  not  Athena's  music  words ; 
Nor  to  his  dogs  the  shepherd  bold. 
When  springs  upon  the  parting  fold 

The  black  wolf,  feared  of  all  the  herds. 

Nor  from  the  oracle  revered, 

Nor  round  the  Stadium  where  they  cheered 

The  victors  in  Olympia's  games, 
Nor  from  the  gay  or  thoughtful  throng. 
Nor  on  Saphonian  lips  in  son^, 

Are  heard  her  proud  and  prmcely  names. 

Ah !  where  has  fled  dear  Hella's  speech? 
Ionia's  too  no  mothers  teach, 

Nor  lovely  childhood  prattles  more: 
Silent  through  all  her  bright  domains, 
Thev  seem  not  native  to  her  plains, 

Their  voice  is  hushed  upon  her  shore ! 

I  see  her  hills,  the  clouds  that  kiss ! 
Upon  her  famed  Acropolis, 

Of  all  her  race,  behold  the  shades ! 
Her  Homer's  lyre  no  hand  can  sweep, 
And  he  who  erst  addressed  the  deep, 

And  warriors  with  their  gleaming  blades. 

The  Grecian  tongue  is  cold  in  death  I 
Yet  ere  eipired  its  mighty  breath, 

The  temple's  proudest  niche  had  won ; 
Above  her  marble's  faultless  mould, 
Above  her  canvass'  gorgeous  fold, 

It  bears  her  name  eternal  on ! 

Her  structures  all  in  ruins  lie, 

Her  gods  have  left  the  heights  to  die— 

Her  iron  code  no  man  obeys ; 
Yet  still  her  Plato's  holy  dreams, 
And  all  that  gave  her  poets  themes, 

The  plastic  mind  to  beauty  sways. 

O !  on  the  Words  that  man  hath  made, 
The  hues  of  youth  can  never  fade, 

Nor  Time's  corrodins  fingers  soil  j 
The  garments  of  the  l^ul  are  ihey. 
And  viewless  else,  would  fleet  away 

Her^macchlBBs  and  inspiring  spcnl  I 


■.  r.  r. 
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Bunt  of  {Trabel. 


MUUBSK,    ONE. 


A     BALL     AT     THB     TUILLERIE8. 

Leaning  one  morning  over  the  balcony  of  my  hotel  window  in  the 
Rue ,  watching  the  living  stream  as  it  flowed  toward  the  Boule- 
vards, I  observed  a  chasseur  draw  up  at  our  porte-cochere.  He  drew 
from  his  sabretache  a  large  sealed  paper,  which  he  handed  to  our 
portress,  who  obligingly  came  out  of  her  den  to  attend  to  him,  then 
struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  cantered  up  the  street.  I  followed 
him  with  my  eye  as  he  dashed  right  and  lefl  among  the  omnibuses 
and  hackney  coaches,  till  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Provence, 
and  was  endeavoring  to  conjecture  the  object  of  so  much  despatch, 
when  I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  a  servant  made  his  appearance. 
It  was  my  obliging  friend  Baptiste,  a  cherry-cheeked  Normand,  who 
presented,  with  immense  deference,  a  letter  to  my  address,  which  he 
said  was  from  the  King,  and  had  just  been  delivered.  It  was  stamped 
*Mai9an  du  Roif  Service  du  Rai.'  So,  curious  to  know  what  his  Ma- 
jesty might  have  to  say  to  me,  I  broke  the  royal  seal,  and  drew  from 
the  envelope  a  letter-sheet,  twice-folded,  containing  pretty  much  as 
follows : 

*  M ONfiiVR :  *  Aux  TSaUerus,  ee  SO  Fevrser,  163 -. 

*  J**!  IliOBiiear  d«  roiu  apprendre  qui  rout  etet  inTit^  au  bal  qui  sera  donn^  au  Palaia  det 
TuUleriea,  daaa  la  toirte  du  ving t  huit  Fevrier  courant.    J'ai  I'hoBneur,  etc,  etc. 

*Ls  Baroh  a , 

*  Let  komme*  tn  umforme.*  *Aide  de  Camp  Ai  RoL* 

These  invitations  to  the  Tuilleries  were  at  that  time  so  profusely  dis- 
tributed, owing  to  the  wish  of  the  Citizen  King  to  extend  his  popu- 
larity, that  the  Parisian  wags  called  them  '  Giboul^es  de  Mars.'  ^ut 
the  honor  was  none  the  less  to  be  prized  because  it  was  shared  vrith 
several  thousand  persons.  More  than  one  consultation  did  I  hold 
with  Staub,  (the  I'arisian  Stuitz,)  to  settle  the  details  of  dress  and 
decoration. 

Behold  us  at  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  ball,  equipped  in  habit 
de  cour,  sword,  chapeau,  with  an  eagle  in  the  cockade,  to  give  what 
Webster  calls  the  odor  of  nationality ;  behold  a  couple  of  the  sove- 
reign people  thus  disguised,  in  a  vaiture  de  remise — no  hackney  coaches 
being  admitted  witliin  the  royal  precincts  —  rolling  down  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  in  the  direction  of  the  palace.  We  were  hardly  half  way 
across  the  Place  Yend6me,  when  the  carriage  drew  up  close  by  the 
column.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  '  Monsieur  nous  sommes  d  la  queue,* 
said  the  coachman.  This  information  being  confirmed  by  our  sable 
adherent  behind,  another  of  the  sovereign  people,  we  concluded  that 
to  unfold  so  prodigious  a  tail  would  probably  require  an  hour  or  two ; 
so  my  companion  composed  himself  in  his  corner  for  a  snooze.  At 
a  rate  rather  trying  to  mortal  patience,  the  file  dragged  its  slow  length 
around  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Castiglione,  from  which  point  I  could 
see  that  the  train  had  grown  prodigiously  in  our  rear< 
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While  crawling  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  we  had  abundant  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  dingy  old  '  Chateau/  whose  illuminated  windows 
were  throwing  a  blaze  of  light  ovet*  the  deserted  gardens.  Was  ever 
edifice  so  ridiculous,  for  a  palace,  as  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries? 
that  is,  as  to  its  exterior  ]  If  it  were  not  that  the  sauctifyine  influence 
of  historical  association  consecrates  every  stone  in  the  old-fashioned 
building,  it  would  long  ago  have  given  place  to  a  structure  more  in 
accordance  with  the  refined  and  classical  taste  of  the  French  people. 
The  dusky  front  is  loaded  with  niches  and  pannels,  and  busts,  statues, 
vases,  rosettes,  and  festoons  ;  the  peaked  roof  rises  amid  clusters  of 
sprouting  chimnies,  in  the  semblance,  as  Geoffrey  Crayon  observes,  of 
a  gendarme's  cocked  hat ;  the  quadriform  cupola  that  surmounts  the 
central  tower  reminds  you  of  the  cover  of  a  potato-dish,  and  the  pavil- 
lions  at  the  vdngs  are  not  unlike  overgrown  sentry-boxes. 

At  last  we  rumbled  through  the  arched  guichet  of  the  Cour  da 
Carrousel,  which  was  guarded  by  a  few  municipal  dragoons,  radiant 
in  helm  and  jack-boot,  and  followed  across  the  court  a  line  of  lampions 
that  led  up  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  carriage 
doors  were  thrown  open  in  a  twinkling,  and  out  we  skipped,  with  more 
haste  than  dignity,  while  the  vehicle  was  almost  whisked  from  under 
us.  We  entered  the  vestibule,  signing  to  our  retinue  to  join  the  army 
of  attendants  drawn  up  on  the  left,  while  we  turned  to  the  right,  and 
delivered  our  letters  of  invitatioh  to  a  couple  of  ushers  in  black,  who 
stood  backed  by  a  quantity  of  police  and  military.  At  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase  was  stationed  a  regimental  band  in  full  blast,  who  were 
making  the  walls  rin?  with  the  overture  to  Norma.  Though  we  as- 
cended the  noble  flight  with  the  reflection  that  the  foot  of  Napoleon 
himself  had  often  pressed  that  very  marble,  yet  nothing  portentous 
occurred  on  the  occasion,  and  it  seemed  no  such  difficult  matter  after 
all  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  even  of  an  Emperor. 

The  rooms  where  the  ball  was  given  were  the  principal  suite,  occu- 
pying the  main  building,  from  wing  to  wring  exclusive,  and  looking  on 
one  side  into  the  gardens,  and  upon  the  other  into  the  court  of  the  Car- 
rouseil.  We  first  entered  the  Galerie  de  Diane,  which  might  be  as 
large  as  our  city  hotel  assembly-room.  The  lighting  up,  that  essential 
component,  according  to  French  notions,  of  ^joli  hal,  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme.  Only  one  set  had  been  danced,  and  the  floor  was  form- 
ing for  a  second.  Along  the  walls,  in  graded  rows,  sat  some  of  the 
loveliest  women  of  the  capital,  with  tints  and  toilettes  yet  fresh  as  the 
morning  rose.  The  moment  the  music  struck  up,  we  pursued  our 
devious  route  amid  the  crowds  that  surrounded  the  quadrilles,  now 
dodging  a  '  cavalier  seul,'  now  chassee-ing  right  and  left.  Passing 
through  the  Salle  Louis  Phillippe,  crowded  like  the  first  with  dancers, 
we  gradually  insinuated  ourselves  —  my  companion  being  familiar 
with  the  ground — into  the  Salle  des  Marechaux,  where  the  increased 
brilliancy  of  the  uniforms,  a  greater  density  and  diminished  movement 
of  the  masses,  who  faced  principally  in  one  direction,  indicated  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

This  is  a  noble  saloon,  occupying  the  middle  tower,  ( Tour  de  VHoro* 
loge,)  of  equal  dimensions  on  each  side,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  formed 
by  the  great  central  dome,  and  a  narrow  railed  gallery,  extending 
around  the  walk  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  floor.     It  is  huiig 
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with  the  fall-length  portraits  — hence  its  name  —  of  the  living  Mar- 
shals of  France ;  one  of  the  fi:'ames  being  then  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Trevise,  one  of  the  victims  of  Fieschi*s 
Infernal  Machine.  There  was  but  one  cotillion  formed  here ;  this 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  King ;  in  it  his  daughters  were  dancing, 
and  for  their  benefit  Tolbecque's  band  in  the  gallery  was  giving  the 
then  novel  and  fashionable  quadrilles  of  the  Postilion  de  Lonjumeau, 
vnth  percussion  cap  accompaniment,  staccato.  It  was  rather  a  tedious 
process  to  filter  through  the  throng,  but  at  length  we  gained  a  position 
tolerably  near  the  front.  The  lookers-on  formed  a  vast  crescent  en- 
closing the  dancers,  and  facing  the  benches  on  which  sat  the  Koyal 
Family,  backed  by  the  dames  d'honneur,  wives  of  foreign  ministers, 
and  inmates  of  the  Chateau.  The  King  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
front  bench.  He  was  dressed  in  the  simple  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of 
the  National  Guard,  with  white  pantaloons  coming  under  the  boot. 
He  wore  no  star,  cordon,  or  other  sign  of  his  rank.  He  is  rather 
thick,  and  under  the  middling  height,  but  as  this  is  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  his  legs,  the  defect  is  not  remarked  when  he  is  seated. 
Though  nearly  sixty-five  years  of  age,  his  brown  wig  curled  into  a 
graceful  top-knot  of  the  old  school,  and  sparse  gray  whiskers,  brushed 
jauntily  forward,  gave  to  his  bronzed  and  furrowed  features  the  look 
of  a  well-preserved  gay  campaigner  of  fifty.  The  narrowness  of  his 
forehead,  and  the  breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  though  not 
unpleasing,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  giving  dignity  to  his  counte* 
nance,  reminded  one  of  a  caricature  of  the  royal  physiognomy,  under 
the  semblance  of  a  pear,  just  then  very  popular,  on  account  of  an 
unsuccessful  prosecution  of  the  artist,  and  the  fruitless  endeavors  of 
the  police  to  suppress  its  circulation.  There  was  a  stereotyped  smile 
upon  his  features,  and  he  occasionally  half  closed  his  eyes,  as  though 
he  were  near-sighted. 

On  his  right  was  the  Queen,  Amelie,  a  thin,  refined-looking  woman, 
considerably  past  her  prime.  She  wore  a  hat,  and  her  very  light 
hair,  almost  white,  was  cr6ped  and  frizzed  into  vapory  curls  about  her 
eyes,  which  were  marked  by  the  shadowy  circle  that  Bulwer  con- 
siders an  '  indication  of  the  mind  or  the  heart  overtasked.'  She  had 
a  sad  and  tearful  expression  of  countenance,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  her 
incessant  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  who  was  just  about 
these  times  a  favorite  target  for  the  bullets  of  the  republicans.  She 
looked  the  gentle  and  benevolent  character  the  world  gave  her  credit 
for.  On  the  King's  left  sat  his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  in  a  turban 
and  dress  of  white  and  gold,  a  masculine-looking  person,  the  very 
image  of  himself,  vrith  the  same  prominent  weather-worn  features. 
She  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but  detraction  has 
never  breathed  upon  her  name.  She  is  said  to  be  privately  married 
to  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  King.  The  fine  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Vareu- 
nes,  occupied  by  our  dashing  fellow  countryman.  Colonel  Thorn,  is 
her  property.  The  rest  of  the  long  bench  was  vacant  on  either  side. 
The  princesses,  girls  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  were  dancing  with  great 
glee  under  their  mamma's  eye,  vrith  rather  ineligible  looking  partners, 
for  one  was  bald  and  the  other  corpulent.  The  elder  of  the  two 
sisters,  Marie,  who  afterward  married  the  young  Duke  Alexander 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  met  with  an  untimely  end,  was  a  blonde  like 
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her  mother,  with  an  oval  countenance  and  regular  features.  Clemen- 
tine, the  younger,  had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  but  an  aquiline  nose  almost 
too  salient  for  beauty.  They  were  both  en  eheveuXf  and  wore  simple 
white  dresses  of  gauze  over  silk,  gathered  with  a  rose  at  the  knee. 

After  a  set  or  two  had  been  danced,  an  onset  of  the  waltzers  broke 
through  the  thick  array  of  our  thronged  legion,  and  we  backed  and 
sidled  with  the  rest  until  we  were  enabled  to  retreat  through  a  side 
door  that  led  out  upon  the  great  balcony.  A  couple  of  vacated  chairs 
invited  us  to  contemplate  at  ease  the  fine  view  beneath  us,  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  river,  and  the  long  lines  of  light  stretching  through 
the  Elysian  Fields  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  Barriere  du  Tr6ne. 
From  this  window  Louis  le  Grand  no  doubt  often  exhibited  himself 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of*  his  enthusiastic  subjects,  leaning  perhaps  his 
august  elbows  upon  the  very  railing  where  we  presumptuously  rested 
the  soles  of  our  pumps. 

The  waltz  over,  we  reentered  the  room,  and  not  to  be  singular, 
contrived  each  to  extract  a  partner  from  the  triple  row  of  beauty  that 
graced  the  walls,  depositing  sword  and  chapeau  to  guard  the  vacated 
seat;  no  idle  precaution — for  when,  after  sporting  the  fantastic  toe, 
I  reconducted  the  lady,  I  found  her  place  so  much  encroached  upon, 
that  I  thought  myself  lucky  in  detecting  my  sword-hilt  under  the 
elbow  of  a  plump  dowager,  and  in  rescuing  my  oppressed  chapeau 
from  the  folds  of  her  satin  dress. 

Amid  the  assemblage  of  fine  women,  our  own  country  was  well 
represented.  Boston  and  New*York  would  have  felt  proud  of  their 
daughters.  Our  Minister's  lady  and  her  youngest  daughter  sat  in 
the  row  behind  the  royal  family.  Next  to  her  was  the  Countess  Le 
Hon.  the  Belgian  Ambassadress,  a  celebrated  beauty,  blazing  with 
diamonds,  and  very  much  decoUeree,  The  world  gave  her  credit  for 
attracting  the  homage  of  the  young  heir  apparent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
But  he  was  at  the  moment  beyond  the  innuence  of  her  charms,  being 
in  the  gallery,  leaning  with  folded  arms  upon  the  balustrade,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  flirtation  vtrith  a  young  lady  that  looked  like  an  English 
girl.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome,  fair-haired  young  man,  with 
a  bloom  upon  his  cheeks,  and  an  air  of  modest  diffidence,  unlike  his 
flaxen-headed  brother,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  whose  insipid  features 
are  stamped  with  an  expression  of  insuf&rable  arrogance. 

The  military  uniforms  seemed  to  predominate  over  the  plainer  court 
dresses.  There  were  English  hussars,  Austrian  hulans,  and  Russian 
lancers,  jostling  the  wearers  of  crachats,  grand  cordons,  and  gold- 
bedizzened  diplomatists.  A  conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor  was  a 
sandy-haired  individual,  in  complete  highland  costume,  with  a  lady  on 
each  arm.  This  proved  to  be  a  great  Scotch  duke,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  He  held  by  the  sheath  a  claymore,  with  a  golden 
basket-hilt,  given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by  James  the  First.  This 
worthy  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  King,  and  was 

?resently  conducted  by  an  aide  toward  the  royal  seat.  As  Louis 
^hilippe  politely  rose  and  held  him  in  conversation,  the  ladies  of  the 
circle  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  highlandman's  bony  shanks, 
his  golden  sword-hilt,  which  he  seemed  to  hold  up  to  the  King's  nose, 
his  kilt  and  plaid,  philibeg,  and  other  interesting  nationalities. 

The  Greek  ambassador  brushed  past  us,  in  hus  national  dress.     He 
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was  a  hideous  fellow,  with  a  fiery,  bulhous  nose,  embedded  in  a  mous- 
tache like  a  shoe-brush.  To  a  poet  he  might  suggest  the  morning 
sun  upon  Olympus.  He  was  no  small  favorite  with  the  ladies,  though 
for  the  smiles  and  bows  he  received  from  them,  as  he  went  down  the 
line,  he  must  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  his  scarlet  scull-cap,  and 
gold-laced  caftan,  and  snowy  unmentionables,  and  embroidered  leg- 
gms. 

The  next  room  was  devoted  to  refreshments.  Behind  a  sort  of 
counter,  extending  across  it,  were  lines  of  servants,  who  furnished  from 
tables  behind  them,  to  those  visitors  that  presented  themselves,  such 
simple  restoratives  as  tea,  ices,  cake,  groseille,  and  eau  sucrde. 
Profitting  a  moment  by  this  royal  attention  to  our  wants,  we  went  on 
to  the  next  saloon,  occupied  by  card-players  and  betters,  politicians 
and  diplomatists.  At  one  of  tlie  6cart^  tables  sat  Count  d'Appony, 
the  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  magnificently  attired  as  a  Hungarian 
magnate.  A  sort  of  crimson  dolman^  lined  with  ermine,  hung  empty- 
sleeved  from  one  shoulder,  but  tied  across  his  chest  with  a  eolden 
cord ;  his  red  morocco  boots,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  calf,  were 
seamed  and  bordered  with  gold,  and  seamed  to  make  part  of  his  pan- 
taloon collant,  which  showed  a  pretty  fair  stage  leg.  A  curved  scime- 
tar,  in  a  golden-chased  sheath,  was  suspended  by  chains  in  front,  in  the 
oriental  style,  and  around  his  neck  was  a  jewelled  collar  of  ^me 
order.  He  seemed  by  his  attitudinizing  to  be  conscious  of  the  admi- 
ration excited  by  his  theatrical  dress.  Upon  a  bench  near  the  same 
table,  sat  our  Minister,  General  Cass,  in  conversation  with  Lord 
Ghranville,  the  British  ambassador.  The  two  men  were  not  very  un- 
like, except  that  the  General's  wig  was  brown,  and  the  EarPs  was 
blonde.  There  was  no  mistaking  their  nationality,  however,  for  all 
the  embroidery  on  the  republican's  simple  habit  de  cour  did  not  equal 
'  the  gold  lace  upon  the  Englishman's  breast. 

We  strolled  on  into  the  deserted  throne-room,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which,  a  door  leading  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  royal  family, 
was  stationed  an  usher,  ready  to  give  a  hint  if  necessary  to  any  over-in- 
quisitive guest.  A  throne  has  no  terrors  when  there  is  no  king  upon  it. 
Napoleon  once  defined  it  to  be  merely  '  six  planches  de  sapin  et  un 
tapis  de  veUmrs^  So  we  insolently  seated  ourselves  upon  the  steps, 
by  way  of  verifying  the  mighty  emperor's  definition. 

On  returning  among  the  dancers,  we  found  that  his  Majesty,  with 
half  the  ladies  in  his  train,  had  disappeared  in  the*  direction  of  the 
supper  room,  and  that  an  invading  army  of  hungry  gentlemen,  with 
difficulty  held  in  check  by  a  few  retainers,  were  besieging  that  xxtl' 
jyoTtaxit  place^oj^.  It  reminded  one  of  the  steam-boat  scenes  on  the 
Hudson,  when  the  impatient  travellers,  with  appetites  sharpened  by 
the  river  breeze,  congregate  about  the  avenues  to  the  dining  cabin,  in 
momentary  expectation  oF  the  dinner  bell.  We  joined  the  formida- 
ble body  of  invaders,  necessarily  locking  up  a  position  near  the  rear. 
Many  of  the  ladies  must  have  gone  home  supperless  that  night,  for 
after  the  first  descent,  the  tables  were  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  men.  But  in  what  a  style  did  we  make  our  entree !  Where 
was  that  elegant  courtesy,  and  mutual  preference  of  each  other's  com- 
fort, for  which  Frenchmen  are  so  renowned  1  There  was  not  even 
the  affectation  of  the  thing.    Shade  of  Louis  the  Great !  how  we  dug 
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our  elbows  and  hilts  into  each  other's  sides  !  But  being  all  pretty 
well  padded,  there  were  probably  no  ribs  broken,  though  there  must 
have  been  some  coats  torn.  A  fellow  countryman,  whom  we  recognized 
at  a  distance  in  the  crowd,  held  up  his  tattered  sleeve  by  way  of  salu- 
tation, and  made  some  observation  in  English  about  court  manners, 
that  must  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  been  understood  by  his  neigh- 
bors ;  but  they  only  smiled. 

We  were  borne  along  by  the  current  through  the  corridors  toward 
the  Salle  de  Spectacle,  in  the  northern  wing,  or  Pavilion  de  Marsan, 
where  the  supper  was  given.  We  entered  by  folding  doors  opposite 
the  stage,  on  the  first  tier  of  boxes.  Upon  the  pit,  which  was  floored 
over  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  as  well  as  in  the  first  tier,  which  was 
dismantled  for  the  purpose,  were  spread  vast  concentric  tables,  re- 
splendent with  candelalnras,  and  loaded  with  delicacies.  Behind  the 
guests  were  rows  of  attendants  in  the  boiled-lobster  colored  livery  of 
the  palace.  In  the  upper  boxes  were  ladies  with  plumed  heads  look- 
ing down  upon  the  banquetters  below.  We  passed  to  the  left  in  the 
first  tier,  at  a  hint  from  an  usher,  and  slid  into  the  first  vacant  places. 
There  was  nothing  peculiarly  royal  about  the  eatables,  which  were 
merely  in  good  taste  and  great  abundance.  A  claret  jug  of  fine 
Bordeaux  was  placed  at  my  elbow,  and  my  champaigne  glass  kept 
constantly  full  by  a  fellow  behind  me.  Bearing  in  mind  the  expec- 
tants to  come  after  us,  I  lost  no  time  in  attacking  a  Mayonnaise  and 
demolishing  a  pheasant ;  swallowed  a  few  jellies,  confitures  de  bar, 
and  ices  a  la  plombi^res,  the  most  delicious  kind  of  ice  that  is  made, 
and  was  glad  to  withdraw,  while  yet  able,  from  the  annoying  atten- 
tions of  my  solemn  friend  in  the  rear,  with  the  inexhaustible  champaigne 
bottle. 

The  King  of  the  French  had  gone  to  bed,  at  least  he  had  gone 
home  ;  but  his  renovated  guests  were  in  no  such  humor.  Louder  than 
ever  rang  through  the  saloons  the  quadrilles  of  Cosimo  and  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  Strauss'  inspiriting  wc^tzes.  There  is  a  limit,  however, 
to  the  magic  of  Tolbacque's  wand,  and  even  to  the  saltatory  powers 
of  Parisian  legs.  Toward  four  o'clock,  the  refluent  tide  poured  down 
the  grand  stair-case;  The  crush-room  in  the  vestibule,  screened  from 
the  fresh  air  by  a  glass  partition,  was  now  filled  with  muffled  groups 
waiting  for  their  carriages,  whose  successive  arrival  was  announced 
by  a  gigantic  porter,  with  a  voice  like  an  earthquake.  There  was 
some  entertainment  in  observing  the  personages  as  they  moved  ofl*  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  names.  '  Les  gens  de  Madame  la  Marquise 
de  St.  Betise  1'  Here  a  little  lady  with  a  tall  moustached  cavalier 
slipped  out.  *  Les  gens  de  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Boute-Jac  !'  Forth 
stepped  a  powdered  antediluvian,  wearing  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis. 
*"  Les  gens  de  Monsieur  Tonson  !'  roared  the  porter,  at  the  top  of  his 
hmgs.  I  observed  through  the  scenes  the  opened  countenance  of  our 
sable  Ariel,  and  recognized  the  sonorous  patronymic  which  I  had 
desired  him  to  give  in  for  us.  Several  heads  were  turned  inquiringly 
to  see  who  might  be  the  fortunate  bearer  of  that  historical  name. 
But  we  were  just  then  too  busily  engaged  with  a  lady's  shawl  to  satisfy 
the  public  curiosity,  and  suffered  the  carriage  to  be  driven  on,  to  give 
place  to  *  the  Marquis  of  Carabas'  people  !' 

To  wait  till  our  turn  should  come  round  again,  in  order  to  depart 
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with  dignity  and  safety,  were  intolerable,  and  to  venture  into  the  court 
on  foot  were  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  owing  to  the  furious  cross- 
driving,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Scotch  mist  that  was  falling  at  the  moment. 
But  a  bachelor's  neck  seems  to  be  of  no  consequence  to  any  body  in 
particular ;  so  ascertaining  the  whereabout  of  our  coup^,  which  had 
cut  out  of  the  file,  we  made  a  desperate  sortie,  dashed  across  the  court,  • 
escaped  pulverization  by  a  miracle,  and  rolled  out  of  the  royal  pre- 
cincts, resolved  to  make  up  upon  our  morning  pillow  for  the  midnight 
hours  of  our  Ball  at  the  Tuilleries. 


NIGHT. 


BY    JOHN    LOTS    LAWSIB. 


Upon  the  biefaest  monntain's  head, 

Thou  liest like  some  dark  dream, 
And  in  the  vale  thy  hand  is  spread, 

0*er  rock,  and  tree,  and  stream ; 
And  solemn  sounds  tnou  utterest, 

For  a  mystic  voice  is  thine, 
And  the  mournful  words  thou  muttorest, 

Loud  swell,  or  soft  decline. 
» • 

How  beautiful  art  thou,  O  night  I 

Within  thy  pinions'  shade 
A  thousand  stars  are  twinkling  bright, 

Upon  the  lonely  glade  j 
And  the  dreaming  wave  is  hush'd  to  rest, 

And  the  dew  is  on  the  flower^ 
And  the  zephyrs  kiss  the  heaving  breaat 

Of  many  a  perfumed  bower. 

How  wonderful  art  thou,  O  Night ! 

Thou  liest  dark  and  still, 
And  the  sorrowing  planets  give  no  light 

Upon  the  darkened  hill; 
Ana  the  languid  ocean  throweth 

Its  billows  to  the  shore, 
And  the  mountain  streamlet  goeth 

With  a  dull  and  solemn  roar. 

How  terrible  art  thou,  O  Night  f 

The  winds  are  on  the  flood, 
And  the  fiery  planets  in  affright, 

Along  their  temple  scud  : 
And  the  Thunder's  voice  is  talking. 

As  he  swoopeth  o'er  the  tide, 
And  the  sheeted  rain  is  stalking 

Along  the  mountain  aide ! 

And  the  ragged  clouds  are  driven 

Like  smoke  athwart  the  sky. 
And  far  along  the  heaven 

The  lightning's  glances  fly  : 
Night  Cometh  with  its  mantlmg  shroud, 

ft  cometh  dark  and  lone ; 
With  the  hollow  wind,  and  the  inky  cloud, 

And  the  forest's  swelling  moan  I 
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*  Or  makiof  UMijr  booki  there  ii  no  end.' — Solomok, 

*  Deniane 

Nullum  ett  jam  dictum,  quod  noo  dictum  lit  priqs.'—-  Tessmcb. 

*  Ridentur  meld  qui  eomponunt  ceimine.' —  Hoeacs. 

Of  the  majority  of  deceased  authors  it  may  be  said,  (with  due 
reverence,)  *  They  rest  from  their  labors,  and  dieir  toorks  do  follow 
them ;'  and  of  almost  all  the  living  professors  of  the  '  black  art,'  the 
same  peaceful  termination  to  their  toils  may  safely  be  predicted.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  inglorious  fate  of  so  many  of  my  predecessors,  and 
regardless  of  the  chilling,  truths  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  I 
have  enlisted  in  the  army  of  authors.  It  is  not  that  I  consider  myself 
either  a  wit,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher.  As  for  the  first,  I  can  laugh 
at  a  good  joke ;  for  the  second,- 1  can  admire  the  poetry  of  others ; 
and  my  philosophy  enables  me  to  bear  misfortuse  without  blasphe- 
ming, or  even  making  a  very  frightful  face.  Although,  in  common 
with  all  who  wield  '  die  mighty  instrument  of  little  men,'  I  possess 
my  share  of  vanity,  yet  I  rank  among  those  who,  in  the  words  of 
Goethe,  listen  to  die  song  of  another  with  more  pleasure  than  to 
their  own. 

Why  then  do  I  mount  the  fame-bound  vessel,  which  is  already 
borne  down  by  a  crowd  of  argonauts  to  the  very  water's  edge,  and 
whose  adventurous  cruisers  must  pass  through  the  *  blue  Symplegades' 
of  criticism,  and  gain,  at  best,  but  a  meed  of  barren  praise,  with  scarce 
a  hope  of  winning  the  '  Crolden  Fleece  1'  First,  because  every  body 
writes ;  and,  detesting  an  unfashionable  character,  I  must '  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  evil.'  I  have  been  reading,  studying,  and  observing, 
in  my  manner,  for  the  best  part  of  half  a  lite,  and  have  just  discovered 
that  I  am  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  that  the  age  of  study  has 
departed,  and  the  period  of  imiversal  authorship  commenced.  Re- 
versing the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  trampling  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  literary  economy,  all  men  are  now  producers,  and  none  are 
consumers,  save  of  their  own  crops. 

Secondly.  I  may  be  modest  overmuch,  and  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  wit,  poet,  and  philosopher,  in  the  happiest  union,  and  richest  abun- 
dance. I  never  injured  mother  Nature,  and  see  not  why  she  should 
have  been  less  liberal  to  me  than  to  others  of  her  children.  I  behold 
all  orer  the  world  thousands  of  authors,  whose  ideas  are  either  good, 
but  stolen,  or  original,  but  worthless.  I  cannot  be  more  shallow  than 
some  of  these  fellows ;  and  if  the  all-patronizing  and  most  clear- 
sighted public  read  or  endure  them,  perhaps  they  may  read  or  endure 
me.  No  one  knows  his  capabilities  till  the  hour  of  trial.  '  Full 
many  a  gem,'  etc. 

Thirdly.  I  am  a  predestinarian,  and  thinking  myself  fore-ordained 
to  be  an  author,  I  should  be  loth  to  thwart  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
I  have  often,  particularly  when  irritated,  felt  a  preternatural  sparkling 
dart  from  the  eye,  like  a  flash  of  ordnance  from  Parnassus,  and  have 
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frequently  looked  alternately  on  the  aky  and  the  earth,  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to  the  Shakspearian  description  of '  the  poet's  eye,  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling.'  I  have  observed,  too,  that  whenever  I  wear  a 
collar,  which  is  seldom,  it  is  very  troublesome,  and  looks  w  aristocra- 
tic ;  it  has  an  invincible  propensity  to  turn  dovniward,  a  la  Byron ; 
clearly  indicating  a  pnetic  temperament.  Yes !  I  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken in  all  these  symptoms  of  Apollo's  presence.  The  Delian  god 
has  forced  his  bridle  in  my  mouth,  and  his  goad  in  my  side ;  and  like 
those  of  the  Cumsean  sibyl, 

<  Et  pectui  ftnhelttm, 

Et  rmbie  ferm  cordft  tument,' 

the  inspiration  grows  strong  within  me,  and  I  miut  write.  Therefore 
I  make  the  venture ;  and  as  every  one,  were  the  disguise  torn 
away,  would  be  found  to  think  himself  the  first  of  mundane  beings, 
so,  tin  I  see  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  believe  myself  a  capital 
writer,  and  cradle  my  vanity  in  the  sweet  delusion  that  the  friends  of 
the  '  Old  Knick.'  look  with  almost  as  much  avidity  for  the  crudities  of 
Polygon,  as  they  do  for  the  mellow  maturity  of  the  inimitable 
Crayon. 

I  have  adopted  my  multangular  title,  to  express  the  character  of  my 
efibrts,  which  will  be  exercised  on  matters  connected  with  criticism, 
morality,  education,  manners,  poetry,  and  myself,  together  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  nonsense,  just  to  make  the  whole  agreeable.  I 
would  write  connected  essays,  or  perhaps  publish  a  book  in  extenso, 
on  some  fresh  and  interesting  topic,  such  as  the  anatomy  of  flies,  or 
the  flood  of  Noah,  had  not  a  few  little  matters  of  my  own  shattered 
the  uniformity  of  my  feelings,  and  a  very  diversified  course  of  study 
and  of  life,  imparted  to  my  mind  something  of  an  impulsive  and 
erratic  movement 

'  Something  too  much  of  thb,'  quoth  Fastidiosus.  *  I  hate  egotism.' 
So  do  I,  Sir,  I  assure  you.  It  is  dways  in  my  way.  So  practise  your 
own  sermon,  stranger.     Forget  yourself  awhile,  and  listen  to  me. 

Polygon. 


'  Vof  flzflmplarU  cloro, 

Noctnraft  Tenate  mann,  remte  diumlu' — Horace. 

My  library  is  small,  but  thanks  to  a  love  of  reading,  inspired  in  me 
so  early  that  I  almost  think  it  innate,  I  have  read  most  of  the  worthies 
in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature ;  I  have  read  them,  and  however 
unskilfully  arranged,  they  are  there — in  my  mind.  I  have  domesti- 
cated their  delightful  images,  and,  like  tropical  birds  caged  in  an  un- 
genial  climate,  their  rich  plumage  and  ever-ring^ing  notes  deceive  me 
of  many  a  grief,  and  often  transform  the  cheerlessness  and  silence  of 
winter  into  the  vai'ied  hues  and  warbling  melodies  of  spring.  Ah  ! 
would  they  could  always  abide  I  Would  that  the  spirit,  worn  and 
ruffled  by  bickerings  and  broils,  might  always  fly  to  Shakspeare  for 
relief,  and  rest  beneath  the  warm-colored  wings  of  that  bird  of  para- 
dise I  But,  all-potent  as  he  was,  his  most  ethereal  fancies  cannot 
change  the  harsh  nature  of  man  into  kindness,  or  purchase  a  remission 
of  our  being's  hard  law,  the  primeval  sentence,  to  procure  by  daily 
labor  our  daily  brjead.    How  happy  would  be  the  poor  foragers  in  the 
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fields  of  poesy,  could  the  recital  of  a  gem  from  the  '  Romeo'  disc'iarge 
a  tavem-bilJ,  or  a  stanza  of  Spenser  sate  the  cravings  of  a  corm  irant 
tailor !  And  how  reasonable  would  it  be  thus  to  pay  for  supp  ying 
the  wants  of  the  body,  by  a  draught  on  the  bank  of  souls !  How 
abundantly  then  would  *  poor  Goldsmith'  have  fared !  When,  feet- 
weary  and  heart-sick,  the  penniless  wanderer  had  reached  a  peasant- 
hamlet,  or  the  chateau  of  some  '  grand  Seigneur,'  the  narration  of 
some  striking  incident  in  the  history  of  Rome,  or  the  paraphrase  of 
some  splendid  passage  from  Rome's  great  poet,  would  have  procured 
him  a  kindlier  greeting,  a  more  savory  supper,  and  a  warmer  bed. 

This,  however,  may  be  deemed  by  practical  men  a  mere  Utopian 
dream  ;  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  green  Arcadia,  and  a  pastoral  age, 
but  wholly  unsuited  to  the  nesh-and-blood  substantialities  of  prosaic 
life.  Well,  I  grant  it.  For  I  too  have  some  common-sense  princi- 
ples, and  no  more  expect  to  see  mankind  regulate  all  their  affairs  by 
romantic  moonshine,  or  poetic  star-light,  than  any  money-changer  in 
the  nation.  Let  money  be  now,  as  it  has  ever  been,  die  necessary 
medium  for  the  supply  of  our  wants.  Be  it  that  the  visions  of  4}ards 
have  never  been  a  present  reality — possessing  only  an  imaginary  ex- 
istence, and  that  in  the  preterite  tense.  Still  it  remains  as  solid  and 
useful  a  fact  as  any  thing  which  can  be  seen  and  handled,  that  these 
sweet  creations  of  unbridled  fancy  are  of  great  and  permanent  advan- 
tage to  mankind ;  as  much  so  as  the  construction  of  canals,  the  inven- 
tion of  steam,  or  any  other  improvement  which  these  practical  men 
stare  at  and  glorify  so  much.  Why  ]  Because  they  contribute  to  ren- 
der life  endurable ;  because  they  afford  unspeakable  delight  to  many 
when  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  poverty  and  decay  ;  because,  in  short, 
they  are  like  a  firmament  of  stars,  which,  whether  noticed  and  honored, 
or  neglected  and  spurned,  continually  shed,  directly  or  by  reflection, 
a  lovely  light  upon  a  race  wandering  in  darkness  and  grovelling  in  the 
mire.  I  myself  am  one  among  the  majority — that  is  to  say,  I  am  but 
poorly  satisfied  with  myself,  either  in  memory  or  in  prospect.  My 
little  aspirations,  whether  vnse  or  unwise,  whether  by  my  own  fault  or 
that  of  others,  have  successively  sunk  in  disappointment.  But  I  have 
become  familiar  with  the  heroes  of  the  pen ;  their  bright  paintings 
are  before  my  eyes ;  their  immortal  music  is  in  my  ears ;  their  noble 
thoughts  are  with  me  in  all  my  daily  walks ;  and  in  such  company  I  am 
happy.  The  '  Dii  Majores'  of  Helicon  are  around  me.  I  hear  their 
golden  words  ;  they  converse  in  different  dialects ;  yet  their  language 
is  all  one  —  the  language  of  the  heart.  I  attempt  not  to  class  them. 
I  know  not  which  is  Jupiter,  or  which  Apollo,  or  which  Mercury. 
The  niceties  of  rank  and  precedence  among  them  I  leave  for  the  cold 
rules  of  critics  to  determine  ;  for  me  they  are  gods  —  all  gods  ;  and  I 
thank  th^m  for  administering  to  the  pleasures  of  a  feeble  mortal. 

Yes  I  blessed  be  ye,  forever  blessed,  ye  elect  of  our  race,  ye 
chosen  of  humanity,  who  have  opened  fountains  of  healing  for 
the  heart-sick,  and  the  sphit-broken ;  fountains  which  will  not,  like 
the  pool  of  Bethesda,  renovate  the  exhausted  frame,  but  will  '  minis- 
ter to  a  mind  diseased,'  and  reSrect  the  prostrate  energies  of  the 
soul !  Blessed  be  ye,  forever  blessed,  because  when  sudden  darkness 
overshadowed  the  landscape  of  my  youth,  your  tranquil  light  beamed 
through  the  cold  cloudsi  and  made  my  night  more  sweet  and  quiet 
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than  the  day.  Ye  are  worthy  of  all  worship ;  aod  may  he  who  would 
pluck  one  leaf  from  your  laurels,  find  it  clinging  to  his  own  forehead, 
like  a  burning-iron,  imprinting  there  a  brand  of  indelible  disgrace  ! 
Blessed  be  ye,  grave  Historians,  who  have  lifted  the  mists  of  time 
from  the  ocean  of  the  past,  and  revealed  it  to  our  eyes,  all  covered 
with  gallant  sails,  and  strewed,  alas !  with  many  a  noble  vn:«ck ! — a 
scene  replete  with  tenderest  impulses  and  noblest  sympathy.  Blessed 
be  ye,  sententious  Moralists,  who  have  planted  buoys  along  that  dan- 
gerous coast,  to  warn  us  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  near  which  our  ves- 
sels glide.  Blessed  be  ye,  above  all,  sweet  Poets,  thrice  blessed 
forever,  who  have  thrown  the  sunshine  of  your  fancies  over  the 
stormy  waves,  and  from  the  fairy  islands  of  enchanted  song  sent 
many  a  summer  breeze,  more  fragi*ant  than  the  spicy  gales  of  Araby 
the  blest,  *  making  old  Ocean  smile  !' 

The  word  book  has  for  me  an  indescribable  charm,  a  talismanic 
power.  It  comes  to  my  ear  and  heart  laden  with  associations  of  de- 
light. If  ever  an  unpleasing  remembrance  be  awakened  by  the 
name,  it  is  that  I  have  so  often  forsaken  an  unfailing  friend  for  the 
falsehood  and  folly  of  the  world.  Books  are  the  long-sought,  long- 
dreamed-of  philosopher's  stone.  They  have  the  quality  of  trans- 
muting this  iron  world  into  gold.  When  properly  used,  they  give 
health,  youth,  and  beauty,  to  our  better  and  abiding  parL  They  are  the 
grand  apothecaries'  shop  for  diseased  souls.  They  contain  medica- 
ments for  every  affliction — balm  for  every  wound.  The  long  array 
of  bodily  ills,  so  pathetically  recounted  by  Milton's  angel  to  our 
weeping  progenitor,  has  throughout  its  counterparts  in  the  mind. 
And  in  the  medicine-chest  of  literature  there  are  cures  for  all.  Has 
Disappointment  cropped  the  flowers  of  Hope?  Here  is  Seneca, 
with  many  a  wholesome  restorative  whereby  thy  mind  may  recover 
at  least  its  firmness  if  not  its  elasticity.  Hast  thou  '  ingorged  greedily 
and  without  restraint'  of  the  world's  unwholesome  viands,  till  thy 
sated  palate  yearns  for  a  plainer  diet  ?  I  will  show  thee  a  more 
healthy  regimen ;  fruits  fresh-gathered  from  the  gardens  of  Hesperus, 
and  goblets  crowned  with  choicest  liquor  frcm  the  sparkling  Heliconian 
fount.  Eat ;  they  are  delicious  as  the  apples  of  love,  mentioned  in 
the  '  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's.'  Drink  ;  these  waters  will 
refresh  thy  soul,  and  afker  them  thy  sleep  shall  be  '  airy  light,  from 
pure  digestion  bred.'  They  will  be  to  thee,  afler  thy  long  sensual 
trance,  like  '  hock  and  soda-water*  to  the  lip  of  a  waker  from  a  night's 
debauch. 

Ah !  how  sorrowfully  was  Byron —  hapless  lord  of  the  lyre  !  —  mis- 
taken, when  he  penned  the  line  : 

'Man,  being  reasonable,  roust  get  drunk!' 

Rather  say,  man,  being  reasonable,  must  drink  the  pure  spirituous 
wine,  the  true  Falemian,  which  has  grown  stronger,  and  clearer, 
and  mellower,  for  ages.  Champaigne  i»>.  a  bubble,  a  flash-vapidity, 
and  an  aching  head.  This  strengthens  while  it  exalts.  The  most 
copious  libation  produces  no  crapula,  no  heart-bum.  Here  are  no 
lees.  This  cup  will  soothe  like  opium,  exhilarate  like  ether,  and 
purge  like  hellebore.  Has  Cupid  waved  his  purple  wings  above  thy 
couch,  shedding  sweet  and  subtle  poison  on  thy  slumbers  1  Here  is 
VOL.  xviii.  3 
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Ovid,  with  his  '  Ars  Amatoria/  to  teach  thee  how  to  lead  the  coy 
nymph  a  willing  captive ;  ot  should  she  prove  inexpugnable,  here  is 
the  '  Remedia  Amoris/  which  will  enable  thee  to  shake  off  the  fetters 
which  clog  thy  manhood,  and  enter  into  thy  soul.  Here  also  are 
Juvenal,  with  his  sixth  satire ;  and  Pope,  and  Young,  who  will  instruct 
thee  to  despise  the  whole  sex  — '  a  consummation,'  however,  '  de- 
voutly to  be'  shunned  —  at  the  bare  mention  whereof  Anacreon 
shudders,  Apollo  drops  his  lyre,  and  the  Muses  utter  an  unmelodious 
scream.  Art  thou  '  aweary  of  this  great  world,'  tired  of  wearing 
forever  the  hypocritical  mask,  of  humorine  a  fickle  multitude,  and 
torturing  thyself?  Here  is  Zimmerman,  whose  reflections  will  make 
thee  aflect  the  life  of  '  cloistered  sage  and  thoughtful  eremite.'  Re- 
tire then  awhile  from  the  dusty  arena,  and  the  noisy  rostrum  ;  not  to 
Bolingbroke's  unphilosophic  and  fretful  solitude,  but  to  a  quiet  loneli- 
ness, there  to  talk  awhile  with  thine  own  inmost  heart,  and  hold  wise 
communion  with  the  sages  of  the  earth.  Art  thou,  in  fine,  the  victim 
of  enuui,  the  most  fiendish  of  the  demon  tribe ;  sick  of  the  home- 
spun dullness,  the  '  never-ending,  still-beginning'  monotony  of  this 
daily  life  ?  What  more  sure  and  pleasant  remedy  than  the  dreams 
of  Poetry,  and  the  witcheries  of  young  Romance  ]  Here  is  Shak- 
speare,  with  the  rainbow  colors  of  his  fancy  changing  and  flashing 
forever  around  him.  Here  is  Milton,  who  will  bear  thee  on  soaring 
wing  to  a  world  which  himself  created,  and  which  will  never  perish, 
till  the  aspiring  spirit  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

I  have  rarely  been  more  aflected  than  in  reading  a  description, 
given  by  Heyne,  I  think,  of  his  feelings  on  first  entering  a  library, 
replete  with  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  prime  spirits  of  all  ages. 
His  emotions  were  almost  as  overpowering  as  those  of  the  Jewish 
lawgiver,  when  he  took  off  his  shoes  because  he  was  on  holy  ground. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  company  of  innumerable  spirits ;  the 
purest  essence  of  their  '  essential'  was  around  him.  His  was  the  true 
spirit  of  a  scholar,  who  will  never  open  a  dusty  tome,  though  rude 
the  print  and  decayed  the  binding,  without  first  doing  inward  homage 
to  the  mind  which  conceived  and  inhabits  it.  It  seems  a  species  of 
profanity,  to  look  with  irreverent  and  careless  eye  on  that  which  cost 
many  a  patient  vigil,  was  consecrated  by  exalted  purpose,  and  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  accompanied  with  fervent  hope.  If,  in  the 
beautiful  belief  of  the  Greeks,  a  dryad  was  imagined  to  inhabit  every 
verdant  oak,  and  a  nymph  to  haunt  each  moss-girt  fountain,  how 
much  more  might  we  suppose  the  genius  of  the  author  to  reside  in 
every  book,  watching  over  the  destinies  of  his  beloved  temple,  and 
regarding  with  placid  or  vengeful  eye  all  who  approach  the  conse- 
crated precincts. 

Ah !  how  deceived  are  you,  who  deem  the  book-worm  an  object 
of  commiseration  !  Poor  worldlings !  I  care  not,  though  his  researches 
be  among  the  dusty  schoolmen ;  he  reaps  more  reed  pleasure  from 
those  dry  and  repulsive  volumes,  than  all  your  fun  and  frolic,  your 
gold  and  glitter,  can  ever  bestow  on  you.  Those  quips  and  quiddities 
have  for  him  a  poetic  charm ;  not  like  your  raptures,  fluttering  and 
evanescent,  but  deep  and  abiding.  The  labyrinths  of  technical  dis- 
cussion may  seem  to  you  forbiddmg  as  the  portals  of  the  grave ;  but 
t;o  him  they  are  delicious  as  the  Garden  of  the  Sun.    While  you  are 
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torturiDg  soul  and  body  to  gain  the  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  plaudits 
of  the  world,  he,  no  matter  how  unwiselyv  is  giving  peaceful  exercise 
to  an  immortal  mind.  I  never  see  an  old,  patient,  unremitting  stu- 
dent, without  a  mixed  feeling  of  wonder,  envy,  and  esteem.  He 
seems  to  be  apart  from  his  kind  ;  '  among  them,  but  not  of  them.' 
He  has  turned  his  steps  from  the  crowded  walks  of  life.  The  din  of 
business  thunders  not  in  his  ears ;  the  glare  of  fashion  blazes  not  in 
his  eyes.  He  has  '  renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,' 
and  lives  only  in  a  universe  of  his  own  ;  an  ideal  creation  —  a  resi-* 
dence  of  spirits.  Think  you  he  is  unhappy  1  Look  through  the 
windows  of  his  study.  'T  is  morning.  Do  you  see  him  bending  over 
that  ponderous  folio  —  devouring  its  pages,  his  daily,  almost  his  only, 
food  1  Look  again.  'T  is  high  noon.  See  you  not  still  the  move- 
ments of  the  same  thin  severe  lip,  and  the  same  eager,  though  faded 
eye  1  Look  yet  again.  'T  is  midnight.  The  light  of  his  lamp  fails 
dimly  on  his  meagre  face ;  he  pauses,  trims  it,  and  again  his  eyes  are 
attracted  and  his  soul  absorbed  by  that  endless  combination  of  letters. 
And  what  is  their  subject  1  What  matter,  whether  it  be  the  musty 
lore  of  the  Jewish  Talmud,  the  splendid  dreams  of  Plato,  or  the  dull 
details  of  the  Byzantine  historians  ?  It  is  sufficient  that  his"^ energies 
are  all  drawn  forth,  and  his  interest  all  awakened.  The  clock  strikes 
one,  strikes  two,  and  '  waning  nature  warns  him  to  repose.'  He 
sleeps,  and  dreams  that  he  is  walking  through  whispering  groves, 
conversing  with  the  old  philosophers  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Aquincis 
and  Bacon.  Or  perhaps  he  fancies  that  he  has  shaken  off  the  fetters 
of  sense,  and  that  his  intellect  has  sprung  from  its  supine  inertness, 
to  its  unbowed,  native  stature.  He  wakes  to  a  renewal  of  toil.  But  it 
is  no  toil  to  him.     It  is  the  one  great  pleasure  of  his  existence. 

It  may  be  said  that  his  enjoyments  are  sellish  and  his  spirit  miserly. 
I  admit  diat  he  does  not  shape  his  life  toward  its  great  and  appropriate 
end  —  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  Yet 
he  does  not  purposely  pursue  a  cold-hearted,  isolated  existence.  So 
&r  as  he  thinks  of  mankind  at  all,  he  wishes  their  welfare.  He  stands 
in  no  one's  light.  He  slanders  none  for  his  own  advantage.  He 
makes  no  man  the  stepping-^tone  for  his  ambition.  He  removes  no 
land-marks.  He  covets  not  his  friend's  wife,  he  seduces  not  his  neigh- 
bor's daughter.  His  solitary  pursuits  are,  at  the  worst,  of  but  negative 
injury  to  society ;  that  is,  by  the  subtraction  of  his  own  investment 
from  the  general  stock  of  human  interests  and  pleasures. 

Leaving  it,  however,  for  casuists  to  decide  how  far  this  isolation  is 
reprehensible,  I  may  safely  say  that  he  who  is  resolved  to  live  for 
himself  alone,  and  enjoy  the  maximum  of  private  happiness,  should 
by  all  means  pursue  the  literary  walk.  The  groves  of  Academus 
are  shaded  by  greener  trees,  enamelled  with  brighter  flowers,  and 
watered  by  purer  streams,  than  any  pro£euie  haunt  in  this  varied 
world.  If  he  be  blest  with  the  spirit  of  contentment  and  economy, 
here  he  may  find  a  safe  and  pleasant  refuge  from  the  cares  of  life. 
The  feverish  anxieties,  the  tumultuous  pulsations,  the  sickening  dis- 
appointments, that  agitate  the  hearts  of  others,  are  unknown  to  tbe 
qmet  scholar.  No  bankruptcy  stares  him  in  the  face.  His  counte- 
nance  fluctuates  not  with  tne  changes  of  the  stocks.  He  lives  con- 
tinually on  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  wealth ;  and  so  far  from 
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diminishing,  it  increases  daily.  Each  succeeding  moment  gives  him 
a  more  sumptuous  fare,  a  richer  garniture,  a  more  exhaustless  store* 
Kingdoms  may  rise,  empires  may  decay ;  they  lessen  not  the  grandeur 
of  his  prospect  —  they  take  not  &om  the  breadth  and  richness  of  his 
dominions.  His  possessions  are  in  the  past ;  they  are  locked  up  in 
the  store*house  of  memory ;  and  there  '  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  cor- 
rupt, nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.*  He  may  apply  to  himself, 
with  dpuble  significance,  those  lines  of  Dryden,  in  wnich  he  has  im- 
proved even  upon  the  noble  original : 

*  Be  fair,  or  foul,  or  rsin,  or  ahine, 
The  joya  I  kavt  posaetaed,  in  apite  of  Fate,  are  mino : 
Not  Jove  himaeli  upon  the  past  haa  power, 
But  what  haa  been,  luu  httn^  and  1  have  had  my  hour.' 

pQ«.YCttH. 
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FsBLiKG  dim  and  seerng, 

Un mingled  with  alloy, 
Of  my  higher  being 

1  sometimes  do  enjoy. 

Vsgue  longings  for  the  true, 

The  beautiful  and  good, 
And  aspiratioDs  new, 

But  dimly  understood : 

These,  in  calm  hours,  tell  me 
Of  powers  yet  unemployed. 

Of  a  capacity 
For  joys  yet  unen joyed. 

On,  fond  Soul !  believing. 

Though  long  the  sought  thou  raise, 
Toiling  and  acnievinff 

Thy  duty  and  thy  oliss^ 

If  in  faith  thou  firmly 

Push  forward  thy  design, 
Not  doubting,  earnestly. 

The  vict'ry  shall  be  thine. 

With  all  the  Now  in  view, 
The  Past  nu  grief  awakes ; 

What  Time  imposes,  do. 
Forgetting  what  it  takes. 

Onward,  in  improvement, 
Tbroujsh^non's  circUng  flow, 

With  progressive  movement, 
The  soul  must  ever  go. 

Through  swift  changes  flowing. 

The  end  is  never  nearer, 
But  the  way  is  growing 

Fairer  still,  and  clearer. 
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Soon  fiilU  this  bouse  of  clay, 

Should  I  therefore  repine? 
Myself  cannot  decay, 

For  the  I  am  is  mine. 

Forth  shall  my  spirit's  light, 

When  common  fate  I  share, 
Like  the  broad  sun  at  night, 

To  shed  its  beams  elsewhere. 

Strong  within  me  liveth 

Through  all  my  outward  strife. 
This  deep  faith,  which  giveth 

My  quiet  inner  life. 


KNEMIDOLOGY. 


'Looking  round, 
With  honest  tpeculation  in  mine  eye, 
In  queetof  food  for  thought,  *  By  Jove!  't  ii  here!' 
Qooth  I  i  *  in  yonder  huge  and  sloomy  pile 
Of  dusty  boots  is  inspiration  hid. 
Come,  bustle,  honest  Muse,  and  help  me  sing 
In  fanciful  disporting  s  ou  this  theme." 

*  Boots  :  A  Slipshodical  Lyeic* 

'  Knemioology  !  —  what  new  thing  under  the  sun  is  that  V  asks 
the  curious  reader.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  precise  location  of  the 
word  in  Carlyle  or  Coleridge ;  the  definition  is  not  found  in  Web- 
ster ;  but  thus,  were  it  there,  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  given  :  '  Kne- 
MiDOLOGY,  ».,  [Greek  xyvi"*^!  *^off,  and  loyog.]  The  Philosophy  of 
Boots.* 

This  is  often  said  to  be  an  age  of  utilitarian  philosophy,  whose  all- 
searching  inquisition  no  power  can  resist,  no  particle  evade.  With 
equal  ease  it  has  analyzed  an  atom,  or  unfolded  a  univei'se.  It  has 
numbered  the  minutest  animalcules  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  laughed 
at  their  uncouth  gambols  in  the  little  lake  ;  and  it  has  held  glorious 
converse  with  myriads  of  solar  systems,  and  thrilled  with  the  voice- 
less melody  of  the  morning  stars.  Surely,  then,  so  broad  a  mantle 
may  cover  the  philosophy  of  boots. 

Through  every  age,  the  boot  has  enforced  attention  as  a  principal 
article  of  dress.  The  figured  sandal  found  on  the  musty  mummies 
of  most-ancient  Egypt ;  the  red  and  purple  cothurnus,  in  the  brilliancy 
of  whose  jewels  sparkled  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  wearer ;  the 
'  light  fantastic  toes'  of  our  immediate  ancestors,  that  tripped  through 
the  mazy  minuet ;  or  the  exquisitely-finished  opera-boot  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whirling  along  the  dizzy  dance,  or  eddying  in  the  wanton 
waltz,  all  have  been  prime-ministers  of  Vanity. 

Chaucer,  the  first  twilight  star  that  sparkled  in  the  constellation  of 
English  poets,  thus  discourse th  to  the  ardent  lover  on  the  make  and 
fit  of  boots*: 

*  Of  shoon  and  bootes  new  and  fair. 
Look  at  the  least  tbou  have  a  pair ; 
And  that  they  fit  so  fetously 
That  these  rude  men  may  utterly 
Marre),  aith  that  they  sit  so  plain, 
How  they  come  on  and  off  again/ 
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Gay,  in  his  humorous  '  Trivia,  or  Walking  the  Streets  of  London/ 
thus  adviseth  as  to  their  wear  and  fashion  : 

'  When  the  bUuk  youth  at  chosen  itaods  rejoice, 
And  *  clean  your  ihoet'  reaoundi  flrom  every  Toke  ; 
When  late  their  miry  aide*  ita^-coaches  ebow, 
And  their  ittff  hortei  through  the  town  move  alow  { 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  ahoes  provide. 
Not  of  the  Spaniah  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  nee)  may  raiae  the  dancei'a  bound. 
And  with  the  acalloped  top  hia  atep  be  crowned ; 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  aolea  protect  thy  feet, 
Throuffh  freezing  anowa,  and  raina,  and  aoaking  alaet. 
Should  the  big  laat  extend  the  ahoe  too  wide. 
Each  atone  will  wrench  the  unwary  atep  aaide ; 
The  auddeo  turn  may  atretch  the  awelling  vein. 
Thy  crackling  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  aprain  ; 
And  when  too  abort  the  modiah  ahoea  are  worn. 
Yon  'U  judge  the  aeasona  by  your  ahooting  com.* 

And  melancholy  Philips  thus  bemoans  their  doleful  exit : 

*  My  galligaaklna  that  have  long  withatood 
The  winter'a  ftiry,  and  encroachln|f  froeta. 
By  time  aubdued,  (what  will  not  Time  aubdue !) 
An  horrid  chasm  diadoaed,  with  orifice 
Wide  diacontinuoua ;  at  which  the  winda, 
Eurua  and  Auater,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreaa,  that  congeala  the  Cronian  wavea, 
Tamultuoua  enter,  with  dire  chilling  blaata, 
Portending  aguea.' 

These  three  have  here  written  their  life  in  short-hand.  All  English 
poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  is  but  their  memoirs.  No  de- 
scription is  perfect,  till '  brave  knight'  and  '  fair  ladie'  are  booted  and 
slippered  to  your  eye. 

What  intellectuality  appears  in  the  boot,  when  we  consider  it  as 
an  index  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  !  A  boot  characterizes  a  man 
as  surely  as  his  countenance.  From  the  light  finbhed  boot  of  the 
city  exquisite,  to  the  heavy  brogue  of  the  laborer ;  from  the  uncinc- 
tured  sandal  of  the  wily  Jew,  to  the  clattering  wooden  clogs  of  the 
clumsy,  stolid  German ;  from  the  moccasin  of  the  free,  acute,  and 
light-heeled  Indian,  to  the  small  whimsical  shoe  of  the  mentally- 
chained  and  childish  Chinese ;  how  aptly  each  character  is  typified  ! 
Who  does  not  see  in  the  elegant  ladies'-slippor  the  sylphide  step, 
and  the  exquisite  form  and  beauty  of  the  wearer  1  In  the  loose,  bony- 
looking,  knotty  boot,  professional  intellect,  redolent  of  musty  manu- 
scripts, and  ponderous,  dusty  black-letter  tomes  ?  Does  not  the  open 
shoe  of  the  child,  slightly  run  down  in  the  heel,  speak  of  the  frank 
carelessness  of  merry  youth  1  —  and  the  light  pump,  of  the  active 
roving  tar  1  Who  could  ever  mistake  the  character  of  the  courtly 
and  fantastic  '  long-toe'  of  the  elegant  and  witty  Cavalier,  for  that  of 
the  unpolished  democratic  'jack-boot'  of  the  severe  and  sullen  Round- 
head ?  We  might  go  on  to  say  how  the  buckskin  slipper  tells  of 
literary  gentlemen,  in  loose  morning-gowns :  the  stout  shoe,  innocent 
of  blacking,  of  the  pay-per-day  mechanic ;  the  neatly  blacked  half- 
boot  of  the  established  merchant,  who  is  rich  enough  to  discard  the 
fine  boots  of  his  younger  and  poorer  days,  and  to  wear  half-boots  vnd 
old  clothes ;  but  verily,  boot,  shoe,  pump,  slipper,  gaiter,  moccasin, 
and  every  individual  of  every  species,  in  the  whole  relationship,  has 
a  marked  individuality.  '  But  what  boots  it  V  quoth  the  reader. 

We  find  tongues  in  trees  and   sermons  in  stones :   there  is  a» 
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surely  a  language  in  boots.  When,  with  venerable  pomp  and  sesqui- 
pedaHan  circumstance  of  gown,  the  dear  dignified  old  pastor  soberly 
paces  up  the  long  aisle  of  the  village  church,  what  an  inviting  though 
circumspect  squeak  do  his  good  old  boots  then  utter  of  boundless 
benevolence  to  the  infirm  and  poor,  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  ! 
Their  familiar  voice,  in  humble  cottage  or  high  hall,  is  welcome  as  a 
Toice  from  heaven.  And^  when,  through  length  of  years  or  untimely 
blight,  a  friend  is  laid  beneath  tbe  sod,  and  as  he  turns  sadly  away, 
the  coarse  clods  tumble  and  thump  upon  the  polished  mahogany,  for 
entrance  to  their  kindred  clay,  with  what  doleful  lamentations,  bruis- 
ing the  long  grass,  do  they  sigh  their  sole-felt  sorrow  I  Nor  that 
boots  have  a  language  will  he  deny,  who  hath  noted  the  merry, 
modest,  inquisitive  chirp  of  the  little  child's  slipper,  or  the  half- 
smothered  but  good-humored  squeak  of  the  shoes  of  the  portly 
country  dame,  on  a  butter-peddling  visit  to  the  city. 

It  is  granted  then  that  boots  have  language.  What  is  language  1 
The  medium  of  thought.  The  possession  of  language,  then,  implies 
the  power  of  thinking ;  that  is,  rationality.  To  *  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.'  All  allow  that  boots  have  soles.  To  rational  beings 
only  souls  are  given.  So  we  arrive  again,  by  another  course  of  rea- 
soning, at  the  same  conclusion. 


It  was  a  lovely  night  in  August,  when  the  foUowine  things  came 
to  pass.  During  the  day,  I  had  been  almost  roasted  alive  by  the  in- 
tense sweltering  heat  of  the  sun.  At  night  I  went  to  bed  near  the 
window,  from  whence  I  had  removed  each  sash.  After  lying  a  few 
minutes,  I  threw  off  the  clothes  to  enjoy  the  night  air,  which,  reduced 
to  the  delicious  lukewarmness  of  a  vernal  day,  swept  across  my  moist 
brow  and  cheeks.  The  bright  moon  and  stars  marched  in  full  array 
through  the  infinite  and  cloudless  blue  ;  and  I  raised  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  to  gaze  through  my  window  upon  the  dim  sofb  landscape 
which  slept  before  me  in  the  mellow  light.  In  that  calm,  happy,  half- 
dozing  state,  I  was  just  likening  the  distant  winding  line  of  fog,  which 
hung  and  curled  over  the  sparkling  river,  to  a  procession  of  sister 
spirits,  clad  in  white,  in  fairy  land  ;  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by 
a  rustling  and  hopping  noise,  apparently  in  my  old  boot-closet.  I 
turned  my  head  and  listened.  Again  it  was  repeated.  *  A  concealed 
robber !'  thought  I ;  and  hastily  half-dressing,  I  stepped  lightly  over 
and  applied  my  eye  to  the  latch-hole.  I  leaped  back  immediately,  as 
half-a-dozen  ricketty,  bare-boned  old  rats,  that  somehow  gnawed  a 
scanty  sustenance  around  the  old  corners,  flew  like  lightning  out  of 
the  old  rat-hole  in  the  comer  of  the  door,  over  my  bare  feet ;  and  with 
their  stumps  of  teeth  chattering,  and  their  glassy  eyes  popped  half  out 
vnth  fright,  they  scrabbled  and  rolled,  heels  over  head,  the  whole  way 
down  stairs. 

Now  this  old  closet  had  for  years  been  a  general  depository  for  the 
cast-off  boots  and  shoes  of  the  family  ;  and  scattered  over  the  place, 
all^usty,  and  some  green  and  mouldy  with  age,  lay  in  beautiful  con- 
fusion the  pedestals  of  several  generations. 

Again  peering  through  the  latch-hole,  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes,  when  I  saw  one  of  the  old  musty  rascals  leisurely  and  stealthily 
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hopping  and  shuffling  himself  toward  the  door  where  I  stood.  At 
one  moment  his  hig  mule-ears  were  intently  listening  forward ;  at 
the  next,  he  blew  and  shook  off  the  accumulated  dust  of  many  an  idle 
year.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  immediately  beneath  me,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  lying  down,  with  his  ear  to  the  crack,  listening  as  if 
to  see  whether  the  family  were  in  bed  and  asleep.  1  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  he  could  not  see  me.  Except  my  heart,  which,  with  the 
excitement,  thumped  a  reveille  upon  my  ribs,  all  was  silent  as  the 
tomb.  After  a  careful  reconnoitering  through  the  crack,  he  again 
stood  up,  took  a  long  free  breath,  wiped  the  dust  from  his  face,  and 
fearlessly  hopped  over  to  the  pile  of  boots  on  the  other  side.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a  raising  of  ears,  then  a  stirring,  and  a  peeping  up 
of  dusty  faces.  But  there  was  now  such  a  dust  in  the  room,  that  I 
lost  sight  of  them ;  only  occasionally  I  could  hear  a  stifled  cough  or 
a  half-suppressed  sneeze. 

The  dust  was  not  long  in  settlin^^.  Oh  !  what  a  ghastly  set  met  my 
eye !  —  and  so  strange-looking  withal.  The  top  of  the  backs  of  the 
boots  appeared  bent  over,  forward,  and  downward,  so  as  to  form  a 
broad  low  forehead.  Beneath,  I  was  astonished  to  see  two  almost 
imperceptible  slits  in  the  leather  dilate  into  a  lai'ge  pair  of  ash-co- 
lored eyes.  They  were  without  brows  or  lashes,  and  very  often  dryly 
and  laboriously  winked,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  owl.  The  long 
inquisitive  ears,  enchanted  into  existence,  incessantly  wagged  to  and 
fro,  like  an  elephant's,  when  the  flies  are  troublesome.  The  whitish 
or  dirty  red  edges  of  the  boot-tops  seemed  like  compressed  lips, 
defining  mouths  of  enormous  capacity,  whose  cavernous  recesses,  like 
the  horrible  X"^/*  ^^^^*  twi*  of  Anacreon's  lion,  occupied  the  lower 
halves  of  their  countenances.  The  whole  body  appeared  lean  and 
empty  with  hunger.  All  were  miserably  dirty  and  musty.  As  the 
rays  of  the  moon,  disentangled  from  the  dusty  mass  of  spider-webs 
which  festooned  the  little  window,  fell  dimly  like  gray  twilight  upon 
this  old  and  wrinkled  assemblage,  they  resembled  a  brigade  of  sage 
apes,  with  no  arms,  and  but  one  stumpy  leg,  met  in  solemn  council. 

When  the  dust  had  cleared  off,  the  boots  were  ranged  in  regular 
order  around  an  old  box ;  the  left-boots  and  children's-boots  in  front, 
the  right-boots  standing  respectfully  behind.  All  seemed  disturbed 
and  thoughtful.  On  the  box,  in  the  very  act  of  making  his  bow,  was 
a  large  venerable  Wellington  right-boot,  of  a  lather  more  elegant 
demeanor  than  the  others,  that  had  belonged  to  an  ancient  doctor- 
cousin  of  mine,  Physick  Pippin,  M.  D.  I  looked  with  some  curiosity 
for  his  mate.  Her  affectionate  and  nei-vous  restlessness  soon  revealed 
her,  close  to  him,  and  solitary  in  the  crowd,  gazing  on  him  vnth  soli- 
citous regard.  The  twain  seemed  of  an  antique  and  courtly  fashion, 
and  were  evidently  the  very  *  prime*  of  boot-respectability.  Having 
swallowed  a  sob  which  was  rising  in  his  throat,  his  large  eye  being 
moistened  with  sorrow,  he  glanced  over  the  queer  assembly,  opened 
that  fearful  mouth,  and  in  a  choked  and  husky  voice,  began  : 

'  Gentleboots  and  boot  esses :  we  have  at  length  met  together  to 
accomplish  our  designs  of  revenge  upon  our  common  enemy.'  Here 
the  speaker  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  during  which 
divers  shreds  of  my  missing  linen,  rags  of  all  descriptions,  and  scraps  of 
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Saper,  were  bountifully  expelled.  Presently  he  was  relieved,  by 
isgorging  the  last  fragments  of  a  rat's-nest,  with  four  or  live  blind 
young  ones.  Having  'hemmed  and  hawed'  several  times,  he  at 
length  proceeded :  '  I  feel  my  breath  short  and  my  lungs  weak  through 
inaction,  so  that  I  can  only  give  you  the  essence  of  what  I  intended 
saying.  We  have  endured  scorn  and  insult,  in  silent  patience,  till 
forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue.  We  have  been  shamefully  cuffed 
and  kicked,  in  the  public  service  of  our  masters.  At  home,  we  have 
been  cruelly  neglected,  and  thrown  into  a  gloomy  dungeon,  to  starve 
almost  to  death,  and  to  suffer  pangs  of  the  most  intense  thirst,  only 
partly  appeased  occasionally  by  rain,  dropping  through  our  leaky  roof. 
We  have  seen  our  loved  companions  dragged  from  our  presence,  and 
torn  and  hewed  to  pieces,  to  gratify  the  idle  caprices  of  our  cruel 
owners.  • 

'  What  indignities  have  they  not  heaped  upon  us  !  They  have  not 
granted  us  even  brute  existence.  Of  sex  they  have  never  dreamed, 
btrange  !  that  they  should  doubt  it,  while  they  acknowledge  affection 
and  companionship  in  almost  all  other  existences ;  when  even  the 
cold  and  inanimate  vegetable,  which  comes  and  goes,  and  csm  only 
live  in  the  breath  of  the  summer  wind,  should  have  sex^  and  should 
love  and  be  loved  by  a  tender  mate :  when  they  see 

*How  tweedy  ia  the  evening  breezef, 
Affianced  rosea  bend  aud  kiaa.' 

Ah  f  little  did  the  good  and  just  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  they 
trimmed  us  out  in  every  hue,  and  loaded  us  with  jewels  —  when,  with 
prophetic  forecaste,  they  fixed  forever  in  the  heavens  its  brightest 
constellation,  Bootes  —  little  did  they  dream  of  our  future  mean 
estate !' 

The  poor  fellow  said  all  this  with  an  incoherent  fervor,  that  proved 
his  sincerity.  The  tears  that  trickled  down  the  dusty  cheeks  of  his  au- 
dience almost  called  up  kindred  drops  in  mine ;  and  in  fact  determined 
toe  at  once  to  make  known  to  the  whole  world  their  forlorn  condition. 
I  was  exceedingly  gratified,  therefore,  when,  after  seeming  to  be  fixed 
in  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  proceeded : 

*  Some  of  us,  however^  remonstrate  against  proceeding  to  extremi- 
ties ajgainst  all  mankind,  whatever  be  the  matter  and  determination  of 
our  vengeance.  My  master,  who  was  a  professional  man  of  reputa- 
tion, often  treated  me  with  a  kindness  that  gained  my  esteem.  After 
walking  through  the  streets,  he  always  brushed  off  the  choking  dust, 
and  restored  me  to  my  former  glossiness.  Ah  me !  I  remember  too 
how  often  after  the  daily  toil  of  his  profession  was  ended,  he  used  to 
seat  himself  by  the  brisk  fire  in  his  study,  and  pore  over  a  volume  of 
history  or  poetry  till  midnij?ht.  Then,  while  the  snuff  slowly  moul- 
dered from  the  end  of  the  wick,  which  rose  high  above  the  flame,  and 
threw  a  dusky  shadow  over  the  room  ;  while  the  hot  tallow,  like  the 
molten  lava  from  iEtna,  streamed  over  the  brim,  and  whitened  the 
table  around ;  then  I  used  to  climb  up  the  chair  of  the  deep  sleeper, 
and  gazing  over  his  shoulder,  dimly  ponder  many  a  glorious  page. 
And  when  the  candles  would  bum  down,  and  '  oily  bubbles  in  the 
sockets  dance,'  how  stealthily  would  I  creep  down,  fearful  and  trem- 
bling lest  he  should  awake !     It  was  thus  I  acquired  a  fund  of  informa- 
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tion,  which  it  is  not  oflen  the  luck  of  boots  to  possess.  Indeed,  my 
master's  kindnesses  and  all  those  past  enjoyments  more  than  com- 
pensate his  after  negligence.  Honestly,  on  more  mature  reflec- 
tion' —  and  here  the  mellow  thoughts  of  the  past  seemed  to  soften  his 
former  bitterness  —  *  do  you  not  deem  it  best  to  first  remonstrate  with 
men,  before  we  prosecute  our  design  1  He  could  not  but  grant  us 
justice.  My  goodness !  gentleboots,  just  let  him  consider,  if  some 
huge  animal,  as  much  larger  than  himself  as  he  is  larger  than  us, 
should  take  hold  of  him  by  the  ears,  throw  his  head  back,  and  cram 
his  foot  down  his  throat !  —  what  a  precious-looking ' 

'  Bah !  bah !'  exclaimed  a  conceited  and  effeminate  voice,  in  the 
opposite  comer,  regardless  of  the  deep  solemnity  of  the  occasion  ;  and 
up  popped  a  foppish,  fidgetty  little  fellow,  with  a  small  silken  tassel 
swinging  before  him,  who  had  belonged  to  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
Lusyus  Ladyfinger,  £sq.,  a  distant  relation  of  ours.  He  had  been 
able  no  longer  to  contain  himself,  and  continued  in  rather  a  lofty  pitch : 
'  Now  I  have  been  a  boot  long  enough  to  know  that  what  old  Doctor 
Pippin  says  is  all  fudge.  We  intend  to  wring  the  tears  ft'om  the  vil- 
lains, by  griping  their  feet  till  every  bone  and  nerve  shall  ache  with 
the  torture,  and  till  every  wrinkle  and  thread  in  their  stpckings  shall 
be  buried  in  the  fiery,  blistered  skin  !'  Here  he  compressed  his  leath- 
ern lips,  and  looked  stem.  *  That  *s  the  way  we  '11  fix  'em  !  If  every 
boot  would  do  that,  and  persist  in  not  being  stretched  at  all,  we  could 
all  soon  sit  at  our  ease  in  the  cobbler's  window,  or  play  what  pranks 
we  pleased  in  our  old  closets.  And  we  inust  have  revenge  lor  our 
murdered  companions.     Bring  forth  the  bodies  !' 

I  was  startled  to  see  four  blinking  creatpres  solemnly  carry  forward 
on  a  shingle  the  ghastly  remains  of  a  pair  of  boots,  from  which  I  had 
cut  the  feet  for  slippers  on  that  very  morning. 

In  the  meantime  old  Physic  Pippin,  M.  p.,  frowned  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  uneasily ;  and  when  Ladyfinger  had  ended,  coughed  a 
little  significantly.  That  dainty  personage  immediately  sprang  to  his 
foot.  '  I  suppose,  however,'  said  he,  in  a  contemptuous  and  sarcastic 
tone,  *  a  few  very  strong-minded  boots,  and  perhaps  too  the  whole  very 
honorable  body  of  shoes,  will  reject  any  such  spirited  proposal.' 
Then  winking  very  knowingly  in  the  direction  of  the  bootesses,  and 
bobbing  his  head  to  the  assembly,  he  dropped  into  his  seat. 

In  a  moment,  the  carcasses  were  dashed  to  the  floor,  all  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  groans,  screams,  stamping  of  feet,  hisses,  and  female 
shrieks,  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  The  tumult  increased ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  infuriated  body  were  biting,  and 
yelling,  and  kicking,  in  deadly  contest ;  and  a  dust  was  raised  which 
hid  the  combatants  from  my  sight. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  ran  hastily  to  the  old  boot-closet. 
There  wqre  no  signs  of  last  night's  battle.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  but 
still  I  could  discover  no  traces.  The  dust  slumbered  upon  the  musty 
pile.  The  heavy  cqb-webs  dangled  down  the  dirty  panes.  Each 
boot  lay  as  it  had  lain  for  years.  I  kicked  one  over,  almost  expecting 
a  groan ;  the  dry  dust  only  whirled  up,  like  a  cloud,  in  the  straggling 
sunbeams.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  solve 
the  mystery,  nor  to  catch  any  of  those  old  boots  at  any  of  their  muti- 
nous frolics.  w.  •. 
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SENSATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

CAUSBO    BT     THE     EARTRaUAKE    IN    JANUARY    LABT:     BT    FLACCUf. 


'Some  Bay  the  eaffth  was  fev'roua,  and  did  shake.'— BIacbbth. 


I  LAY  at  morn  half-conscious  of  the  dawn : 
My  pausing  soul,  touched  by  returning  sense 
Of  duty,  yet  unwilling  to  forbear 
Her  rosy  journey  through  the  land  of  dreams, 
Hung  doubtful  like  a  cloud  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Midway,  or  like  a  failing  bird  that  long 
Had  beat  tbe  ether  of  sublimer  spheres, 
Reluctant  downward  drooped ;  when  suddenly 
Shouted  a  mighty  voice,  an^  truant  Reason 
Leaped  to  her  post :  deep  inward  groans,  as  though 
The  uttered  grief  of  Earth's  capacious  breast, 
Came  up,  and  her  profound  and  solid  frame 
Shuddered  beneath  me,  that  my  lifted  couch 
Quivered  unsteady  as  a  floating  hark : 
Wonder  and  awe  oppressed  me.  and  I  felt 
Held  for  the  instant  in  the  hand  of  God  I  * 
I  knew  the  frantic  Earthquake  in  his  car 
Had  rattled  by,  and  laughed;  and  visions  swift 
Trooped  o'er  my  brain,  of  horrors  manifold 
That  have  befallen  when  this  mighty  orb 
Cracked  like  a  globe  of  glass,  alarmmg  nations 
With  the  wild  thunder ;  whose  deep-rung  vibratioDS 
Ran  jarring  from  the  tropic  to  the  pole : 
When  cities  shook,  unseated;  and  loose  walls, 
And  staggering  towers  across  the  peopled  streets, 
Nodded  and  knocked  their  heads,  in  ponderous  nun 
Deep-burying  all  below :  wildest  convulsion 
Of  all  that  agitate  the  frame  of  Nature! 

How  solemn  U  is  upon  the  rocking  deep 

To  feel  the  mastery  of  the  lawless  waves ! 

Helpless,  uncertain  but  their  treacherous  arms 

That  lift  us  up  so  high  may  part  apace, 

And  down  to  dark  and  unimagined  horrors 

Leave  us  to  sink :  what  double  terror  then 

When  sober  Earth  mimics  the  reeling  sea ! 

And  plains,  upheaving  into  billows,  yield 

Unsolid  to  the  foot  of  man  and  beast ; 

When  our  sure  dwellinfir,  like  a  foundering  bark, 

Pitches  and  rolls,  the  plaything  of  those  strange 

Unnatural  waves,  while  hideous  underneath 

Yawn  ereedier  caves  than  deepest  ocean  hides, 

Glutteawith  fragments  of  the  shipwrecked  earth, 

Clashing  and  plunging  down  I    O!  let  us  kneel 

And  ofler  up  the  incense  of  our  thanks 

To  Him  that  spared  us  blow  so  horrible, 

And  only  laid  his  lightest  finger- touch 

(Gently  as  though  the  frozen  frame  of  Earth 

Had  barely  shivered  with  the  wintrv  chill, 

Or  as  some  wing  of  passins  angel,  bound 

From  sphere  to  sphere,  had  brushed  the  golden  chain) 

That  hangs  our  pfsnet  to  the  throne  of  God,J 

To  jog  our  sluggish  memories  that  His  hand 

Upholds,  commands  us  still. 

Tremble,  ye  rich  I 
Where  were  your  mansions  now,  had  He.  incugnant, 
Pushed  from  their  firm  foundations  7    Where  your  land% 
Had  His  unpitying  hand,  withdrawing,  left 
Their  unsupported  Durthen  to  go  down 
To  the  strange  bottom  of  some  new-bom  seal 
Tremble,  ye  great!  ye  puny  apes  of  power. 
That  with  mock-majeety  misrule  the  earth, 
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Where  were  ye  now,  bad  His  scorned  sceptre 
In  earnest  ire  fell  on  your  heads  1    Ye !  whom 
This  lightest  pulse  of  the  almighty  heart 
Quails  to  your  just  dimensions  I     ret  wherefore 
Bid  warning  to  the  rich,  the  great,  alone, 
When  ALL  should  reverent  bow :  have  we  not  aU 
A  stake  more  priceless  than  command  or  gold  — 
His  favor  7    Let  our  thousand  hearts,  that  stirred 
Like  leaves  at  this  hushed  whisper  of  His  might, 
Pause,  and  with  inward  probing  seek  the  cause 
That  drew  the  chiding  of  the  sovereign  down. 
Are  his  commands  forgotl  — our  solemn  duties 
Ill-done  1  or  left,  through  folly's  vain  pursuit, 
Untouched  7    Then  let  us  wiselv  take  new  hearty 
And  from  the  couch  that  trembled  at  His  touch 
Rise  up,  resolved  to  bend  us  to  our  task 
With  manly  zeal,  that  at  the  close  of  day 
We  may  go  up  to  meet  our  Master's  face, 
And  claim  the  promised  wages  without  shame  I 

Thus  lulled  to  calm  reliance  in  the  fold 

Of  *  everlasting  arms,'  should  lurking  tempests 

Sprine  sudden  upon  sleeping  Nature ;  should- 

Rebelllous  fires,  that  in  embowelled  Earth 

Lie  prisoned,  rise,  and  writhing  to  be  free, 

Burst  her  centripetal  and  iron  bands  — 

Unhinging  contments,  uprooting  mountains, 

Until  her  ragged  quarters  all  at  large 

Fly  diverse  into  space,  leaving  a  gap 

Of  yawning  night,  wherein  our  helpless  form 

Drops  like  a  stone,  piercing  an  unknown  gulf, 

Too  deep  for  thought  to  sound  —  how  would  we  smile 

At  baffled  Fatal  safe  in  the  precious  trust 

That  we  had  won  us  an  Almighty  friend, 

And  he  would  lend  us  wings  to  break  our  fall ! 


MODERATION    vs.    TEETOTALISM. 


*  Every  uMrtfmote  cup  it  unblest.*-»BHAKsPBARE. 


This  is  the  age  of  extremes.  We  said  on  a  former  occasion  that 
all  extremes  are  tyrannies.  There  is  not  one  roan  in  a  thousand  who 
keeps  the  prudent  middle  course,  either  in  religion  or  politics ;  or 
indeed,  in  any  thing  that  affects  the  social  or  moral  tone  of  society. 
We  exist  in  a  constant  fever  of  excitement ;  and  those  living  on  one 
side  of  an  extreme,  denounce  with  unmeasured  severity  all  who  dwell 
on  the  opposite.  Because  different  men  entertain  different  opinions, 
or  do  not  worship  by  the  same  creed,  is  that  a  cause  of  quarrel  t 
For  that  shall  we  call  each  other  knaves,  fools,  or  infidels  1  To  do 
so,  would  argue  against  the  good  manners,  nay,  against  the  conmion 
sense,  of  the  accuser.  Every  man  should  extend  to  his  neighbor  that 
courtesy  which  he  claims  for  himself.  This  is  the  golden  rule  of 
good  breeding.  What  courtesy,  then,  does  he  expect,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  denounce  all  those  who  differ  fix)m  him  in  opinion  1  Per- 
haps it  never  entered  into  his  brain  to  ask  such  a  question  :  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing ;  or  what  is  quite  as  likely,  such  a  man  never 
came  honestly  by  a  correct  thought  in  all  his  life.  The  million  get 
their  thoughts  from  an  intelligent  friend,  as  they  do  their  garments 
from  a  tailor,  ready  made.  The  garments  are  theirs  by  possession, 
"  not  by  payment ;  and  so  the  thoughts  are  theirs.     Man  is  a  sheep ; 
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as  the  bell-wether  leads,  the  whole  flock  follows,  whether  it  be  to  good 
pasturage  or  over  a  precipice.  This  truth,  however,  few  are  willing 
to  confess  :  their  self-esteem  will  not  consent ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
the  less  true. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  Moderation  in  all  things.  The  inordinate 
use,  the  general  use,  of  intoxicating  draughts,  I  condemn,  and  should 
rejoice  to  see  a  custom  so  pernicious  abandoned.  Some  who  call 
themselves  temperate,  total  abstinence  people,  simply  because  their 
drink  is  simple,  are  the  most  intemperate  of  men.  They  have  in- 
dulged so  long  a  time  to  surfeit  in  choice  and  high-seasoned  dishes, 
that  their  appetites  reject  plain  and  wholesome  food,  with  a  feeling 
similar  to  that  of  the  drunkard  who  reject^  pure  water.  I  have  seen 
some  give  way  to  fierce  and  ungovernable  passion,  and  heard  them, 
with  intemperate  spleen,  vilify  and  abuse  their  neighbors.  I  have 
seen  men  thirst  for  money  as  eagerly  as  the  drunkard  thirsts  for 
liquor.  1  have  seen  others  smoke  cigars  or  chew  tobacco  till  they 
became  stupid  or  sick.  And  worse  than  all,  I  have  seen  reformed 
drunkards  rush  to  opium.  Yet  they  were  called  temperate,  because 
they  did  not  drink !  Because  a  man  refuses  the  inebriate  cup,  does 
it  follow  that  he  is  temperate  1  By  no  means.  Immoderate  eating 
is  as  demoralizing  to  the  body  as  intemperate  drinking ;  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  equally  injurious  are  ungovernable  passions.  Walk  in 
the  thoroughfares  :  we  may  distinguish  the  plethoric  glutton  as  easily 
as  the  bloated  drunkard. 

There  is  a  class  of  ultras,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen  eat  most  vo- 
raciously, who  banish  animal  food,  tea,  coflee,  and  many  most  de- 
licious et  ceteras  from  their  table,  who  use  unbolted  flour,  and  call  it 
Graham  bread ;  who,  in  short,  think  it  a  virtue  not  to  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide.  Such  people  confer  no  benefit  on  the  public,  but 
often  inflict  suflerine  on  Uiemselves.  This  Graham  bread  is  as  old 
as  the  hills,  and  was  Known  for  ages  before  the  clan  of  Graham  existed. 
To  some  constitutions  it  is  most  injurious,  while  to  others  it  may  be 
beneficial ;  but,  like  Brandreth's  pills,  though  much  bepraised,  it  kills 
more  than  it  cures. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of  intemperance :  it  is  a  vice  older 
than  the  records  of  man;  for  in  the  oldest  we  find  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  the  intemperate,  and  denunciations  uttered  against  them. 
The  annals  of  almost  every  tribe  or  people,  savage  or  civilized,  tell 
us  that  intemperance  has  prevailed,  sometimes  to  a  greater  and  some- 
times to  a  less  degree :  yes,  and  in  some  regions  and  ages  it  was  deemed 
a  virtue.  Man  is  ever  prone  to  allege  a  plausible  reason  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  appetite.  Among  the  healhen  nations  of  old,  feasts 
and  festivals  were  introduced  into  their  religious  ceremonies.  On 
some  occasions  the  drunkest  was  often  regarded  as  the  most  pious. 
He  who  drank  the  deepest,  honored  his  gods  the  highest.    < 

In  the  early  ages  oi  Christianity,  certain  customs  crept  into  the 
church,  so  like  those  of  the  heathen,  that  we  may  venture  to  assert 
they  were  borrowed  from  them:  they  are  not  authorized  in  the 
gospels.  During  these  ages,  priests  of  various  grades  abased  them- 
selves by  vile  debaucheries ;  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  imitated 
their  vices  with  more  zeal  than  they  emulated  their  virtues.  Happily 
for  the  world,  the  teachers  of  religion  are  now  most  generally  exem- 
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plary  and  temperate  men ;  they  labor  to  inculcate  virtue  with  reli- 
gion, and  aim  to  prove  that  they  are  inseparable.  From  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  man,  eating  and  drinking  have  entered  into  nearly  all 
his  secular  customs.  Particular  times  and  occasions  had,  and  still 
have,  their  own  particular  drink,  or  at  least  a  drink  known  by  a  par- 
ticular name.  Poets  have  sung  loudly  in  praise  of  the  convivial  cup. 
From  the  custom  of  honoring  the  birth  day  of  saints  by  a  festivsil, 
we  have  learned  to  honor  the  birth  days  of  distinguished  men  in  a  like 
manner.  Almost  every  occasion  of  domestic  felicity  is  celebrated  by 
a  feast.  Politicians  having  control  of  public  money,  when  they  think 
they  have  done  the  city  some  service,  delight  themselves  and  friends 
by  a  luxurious  dinner.  Benevolent  men  engaged  in  the  works  of 
charity,  reward  their  success  by  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  too  often 
paid  for  by  the  funds  that  should  feed  the  hungry.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
one  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  in  all  our  social  meetings,  eating  and 
drinking  are  considered  proofs  of  feeling  and  friendship.  *  If  you 
will  not  drink  with  me,  you  canftot  esteem  me.'  How  often  have  we 
all  heard  such  a  remark.  For  my  part,  though  I  am  but  a  moderate 
man,  I  say  with  Cassio,  *  I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent 
some  other  custom  of  entertainment.'  The  drink  of  the  ancients  was 
wines,  sometimes  spiced  or  drugged.  Alcohol  was  not  discovered 
till  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  secret 
of  its  distillation  was  known.  In  England  it  did  not  come  into  use 
till  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Shakspeare,  who  frequently 
mentions  wine,  ale,  etc.,  makes  no  reference  to  alcohol,  or  aqua-vita. 
But  since  the  time  that  the  people  tasted  it,  its  strides  have  been  rapid 
and  fearful 

In  our  own  country  many  good  men  are  engaged  in  its  importation 
or  manufacture,  or  in  its  sale.  Yes,  pious  citizens,  who  spare  time 
and  spend  money  to  convert  the  heathen,  ship  rwm  by  the  same  vessel 
that  carries  out  the  missionaries  !  Are  they  temperate  men  ?  If  the 
thirst  of  gain  did  not  drown  their  understandings,  they  would  be  con- 
vinced that  Intemperance  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Religion.  What ! 
send  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  (to 
speak  metaphorically)  a  bottle  of  rum  in  the  other !  Among  a  savage 
people  the  consequences  are  inevitable  :  they  will  riot  in  excess ;  in 
drunken  madness  the  Bible  will  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  blood  will 
stain  its  pages ! 

Good  men  too,  contractors  on  public  works,  who  necessarily  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  hands,  erect  shantees  at  convenient  points  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  laborers  and  their  families.  Every  such 
establishment  has  a  grocery,  where,  among  articles  of  wholesome 
food,  liquor  is  sold.  The  motive  is  sordid,  and  the  eye  is  shut  against 
the  evil  consequences.  Even  private  manufactories,  erected  in  the 
country,  have  most  generally  dram  shops  in  their  vicinity.  These 
offer  temptations  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  ignorant  operative; 
and  the  innocent  country  people  around  are  enticed  to  dissipation. 

Let  us  reform  all  these  things ;  let  us  frown  upon  every  man  in 
office,  no  matter  from  what  authority  derived,  who  invents  public 
reasons  to  partake  of  public  dinners  :  then  may  one  bad  practice  be 
tibolishecl  —  one  evil  example  removed. 

If  there  be  a  single  individual  among  the  advocates  of  the  temper- 
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aDce  cause  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  ardent  spirits,  I  must  say  that  his 
profession  is  most  inconsistent  with  his  practice.  Let  him  abandon 
either  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  niember,  or  the  trade  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  While  alcohol  is  distilled,  purchasers  will  be  found : 
the  moment  the  demand  ceases,  distillation  stops.  How  often  is  the 
miserable  keeper  of  a  grog-shop  condemned  for  retailing  three  cents' 
worth  of  rum  to  the  bloated  wretch,  while  the  millionaire  who  made 
the  poison  is  caressed.  We  blame  the  ignorant  agent,  while  the 
proud  principal  remains  unscathed.  If  we  were  just,  we  should 
rather  pity  the  poor  retailer,  and  heap  all  our  censure  on  the  rich 
manufacturer.  Truly  the  old  adage  is  most  correct :  '  Money  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.'  Let  the  stem  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
direct  part  of  their  efforts  to  persuade  distillers  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences of  their  business  ;  and  if  they  cannot  convince  them,  as  in- 
deed it  is  not  to  be  expected  they  vnll,  at  least  expel  them  from  their 
society,  and  refuse  to  hold  them  in  friendly  intercourse.  Let  men  be 
consistent  in  their  actions,  yet  at  the  same  time  observe  due  modera- 
tiam,  and  the  world  will  be  the  happier. 

Fanaticism  is  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  heaven-bom  Charity  holds 
no  affinity  with  it.  In  all  ages,  heathen  and  Christian,  it  has  wrought 
great  evil  in  the  world  :  the  labors  and  teachings  of  the  truly  good 
scarcely  resist  its  evil  influence. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  warmer  hearted  or  a  better  man  than  whom  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  One  December  day  he  was  bound  up  the  East 
River  in  a  steamer  tliat  plies  along  the  Long  Island  shore.  Soon 
after  the  boat  had  started  from  one  of  her  landing  places,  the  cry 
arose,  '  A  woman  is  overboard  !*  The  passengers  rushed  to  the  gun- 
wale, to  look  but  not  to  help  :  the  captain  and  crew,  confused  by  the 
accident,  were  unable  to  take  the  speediest  and  surest  means  to  save 
her.  At  this  moment  my  friend  rushed  up  from  the  cabin,  and  in  an 
instant,  accoutered  as  he  was,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  not 
without  difficulty  and  danger,  he  saved  the  perishing  woman.  A 
thousand  thanks  and  praises  were  lavished  on  him  by  the  passengers, 
for  what  they  termed  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  and  so  forth.  It 
happened,  by  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  of  those  on  board,  that  my 
friend  was  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  and  he  stood  upon  the 
deck  chilled  to  the  heart.  In  this  disagreeable  and  dangerous  con- 
dition, he  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water ;  which  receiving,  he 
drank.  Murmui*s  presently  arose  among  those  who  stood  around. 
One  said,  '  It  is  a  sin  to  drink.'  Another  ejaculated,  *  He  is  not  a 
good  man,  after  all ;'  while  a  third  boldly  declared  :  *  Drinking  brandy 
has  completely  washed  away  all  his  humanity  !'  In  one  word,  the 
temperance  fanatics,  and  many  chanced  to  be  on  board,  would  rather 
this  worthy  gentleman  had  contracted  a  fever,  or  had  fallen  into  a 
consumption,  or  had  lived  rheumatic  all  his  days,  than  that  he  should 
have  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor.  This  was  their  reward,  their  charity 
for  his  act  of  daring  humanity ;  one  which  they  were  too  selfish,  or 
too  icy-hearted,  even  to  attempt.  My  friend  was  right,  peifectly 
right,  to  drink  at  such  a  time.  It  was  good  medicine,  and  most,likely 
it  saved  him  from  a  fit  of  sickness.  Would  any  have  blamed  him  on 
such  an  occasion  except  a  fanatic  ?  My  friend  felt  hurt  by  these  un- 
generous exclamations,  and  I  will  warrant,  if  he  keep  his  resolution. 
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the  next  time  a  '  tee-totaller'  falls  into  the  river,  he  may  save  himselfl 
My  friend  will  never  again  peril  his  life  in  such  a  cause. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  good  at  proper  times  and  on  proper  occasions. 
Cases  occur  where  the  materia  medica  affords  no  substitute.  We 
cannot  well  do  without  alcohol.  Alcohol  extracts  the  properties  of 
plants  better  than  any  liquid  known  :  without  it,  many  drugs  are  in- 
soluble. Perhaps  for  this  declaration  some  may  account  us  as  one 
of  the  wicked,  who  strive  to  spread  false  and  pernicious  doctrines. 
We  cannot  help  it :  our  consolation  for  this  rebuke  must  be,  that  a 
single  truth  will  in  its  own  proper  time  work  more  miracles  than  the 
anathemas  of  a  troop  of  fanatics. 

Moderation  is  a  blessing  :  Prejudice  and  Error  walk  hand  in  hand. 
I  desire  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  my  subject,  and  win  the  world  to 
moderation,  by  convincing  the  understanding,  not  by  appealing  to  the 
passions,  of  men.  I  would  not  terrify  people  from  vice  by  exposing 
Its  awful  consequences :  I  would  rather  entice  them  to  virtue,  by  show- 
ing the  heart-felt  content  it  imparts,  the  respect  it  commands,  and  the 
health  it  insures. 

There  is  an  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  a  roan  temperate 
and  virtuous,  who  for  fifty  years  had  drank  regularly  at  his  dinner  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.  He  used,  but  never  abused,  heaven's 
blessings.  Some  time  ago,  having  read  an  ultra  total  abstinence  paper, 
he  was  so  affected  by  its  sophistiy,  that  he  resolved  instantly  to  give 
up  hia  accustomed  habit.  He  did  so :  in  a  very  short  time  the  result 
was  a  fit  of  grievous  sickness,  that  brought  him  to  the  very  y^Tge  of 
the  grave.  Recovering  health,  the  physician  ordered  him  to  resume 
his  brandy :  he  did  so,  and  lives  healthily.  The  aged  should  never 
abandon,  and  least  of  all  abruptly,  an  old  habit :  there  is  much  danger 
in  it.  But  the  young,  by  reason  of  their  elasticity,  may  change,  and 
change  again  their  way  of  life;  with  impunity.  They  need  however 
no  artificial  excitement,  no  alcoholic  dnnks :  youthful  blood  is  warm 
enough  by  nature. 

By  way  of  an  episode,  I  shall  here  relate  a  true  story.  An  indus- 
trious young  man  was  set  up  in  *  the  liquor  trade'  by  his  friends.  He 
was  told,  and  willingly  believed,  that  the  fumes  of  the  spirits  which 
necessarily  in  the  course  of  his  business  he  would  be  obliged  to  pour 
out,  might  injure  his  health,  unless  he  tasted  a  little  every  morning. 
Being  very  sober-minded,  and  desirous  of  gettine  on  in  the  world,  he 
resolved  that  he  should  never,  by  any  chance,  fall  into  habits  of  in- 
temperance. To  avoid  even  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  calamity, 
he  bought  a  very  small  wine  glass,  i^d  determined  never  to  exceed 
its  limit  daily.  All  went  on  well  for  a  time ;  but,  at  last,  lifting  up  his 
glass  one  day  to  take  his  usual  allowance,  he  looked  at  it  very  nar- 
rowly ;  his  face  flushed,  his  passion  arose,  and  he  swore  vehemently. 

'  Tom,  Tom,  you  rascal !  where  are  you  1'  calling  his  store-boy : 
*  where  is  my  glass,  you  rogue  V 

*  That  is  it  in  your  hand,  Sir,'  said  Tom. 

'  You  lie,  you  villain  I  it  is  not ;  my  glass  was  twice  as  large,  and 
you  have  changed  it  for  this  thimble.' 

*  It  is  the  very  glass,  Sir ;  I  have  made  no  change.' 

*  You  have ;  I  am  sure  you  have :  this  is  not  mine.  Go,  Sir,  in- 
jBtantly,  and  buy  me  a  glass  twice  as  large.' 
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It  was  done ;  and  then  for  a  short  time  all  went  on  smoothly  again. 
At  lene^th  a  scene  similar  to  the  first  was  acted,  and  a  still  larger  glass 
was  bought.  This  also  in  time  proved  too  small.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  he  resolved  to  drink  its  measure  twice  a  day.  The  original  limit, 
with  his  own  knowledge,  being  once  deliberately  overstepped,  he  felt 
himself  in  danger,  but  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist  his  craving 
appetite.  Day  by  day  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  dissipation,  till 
at  last  he  became  a  drunkard.  Business,  in  consequence  of  his  ne- 
glect, left  him ;  friends  forsook  him ;  his  affairs  went  wrong ;  poverty 
overtook  him  ;  and  to  close  my  story  briefly,  he  died  an  outcast,  un- 
pitied,  unlamented. 

This  tale  may  be  seized  upon  by  a  certain  class  of  temperance 
advocates  to  prove  that  all  moderate  drinking  inevitably  leads  to  excess. 
U  makes  me  smile  to  hear  teetotallei-s  quote  isolated  instances  to  prove 
the  truth  of  their  creed  ;  and  then  I  sometimes  think  of  the  old  wo- 
man's *  gin  and  sugar,'  which  she  avowed  was  a  panacea.  It  proves 
no  such  thing.  One  instance  does  not  establish  a  truth,  any  more  than 
one  truth  establishes  a  system.  One  atom  will  not  make  a  mountain, 
nor  one  drop  of  water  an  ocean.  To  say  that  moderate  drinkers  are 
not  safe,  is  to  assert  what  the  experience  of  every  man  proves  untrue. 
There  are  few  men,  comparatively,  in  any  age,  who  do  ftot  drink  at 
some  period  or  other  of  their  lives.  We  have  all  of  us  drank  in  our 
day,  unless  debarred  by  constitutional  inability.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  many  members  of  the  total  abstinence  societies  were  once  mode- 
rate drinkers.  Many  live  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  at  dinner,  and  some  at  supper  too. 
Yet  of  such  men,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  temperate^  and  live  hap- 
pily to  a  good  old  age,  respected  and  honored. 

Some  men  seem  to  have  been  bom  drunkards,  as  some  are  born 
thieves ;  others  again  cannot  taste  alcohol  without  being  ill ;  and 
some  would  rather  strike  off  their  right  hand,  than  touch  unjustly  one 
cent's  worth  of  their  neighbor's  property.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
men  have  physical  failings,  or  propensities,  which  they  cannot  resist. 

I  for  one  have  drank  moderately ,  when  it  has  suited  ray  feelings  or 
caprice,  for  twenty  years.  I  feel  in  no  danger ;  and  to  this  hour,  I 
account  myself  a  sober  man,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  phrase. 
I  can  drink  or  not,  as  it  pleases  me ;  but  I  will  not  taste  a  drop  to 
please  another  man  alive.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  a  glass  of  brandy 
or  whiskey,  properly  mixed,  does  my  health  a  positive  benefit.  '  Good 
wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used.'  Yet,  at  any  mo- 
ment I  can  entirely  abstain,  without  the  least  discomfort.  I  have  tried 
it,  and  sometimes  for  a  month,  sometimes  for  six  months,  at  a  time. 
A  large  portion  of  my  acquaintances  can  say  the  same  of  themselves. 

If  I  am  asked  to  become  a  total  abstinence  man  Jifr  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample to  othersj  that  is  another  affair.  On  the  broad  principle  of  phi- 
lanthropy, I  am  bound  to  show  a  good  example  to  all  my  fellow 
creatures.  There  are  few  men,  however,  of  philanthropy  so  bound- 
less, who  will  deny  themselves  a  pleasure  or  a  benefit,  to  show  an 
example  to  those  whom  they  regard,  not  personally,  but  simply  as 
fellow  beings.  I  am  perhaps  one  of  them.  If  I  moved  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  and  young,  thoughtless  men  looked  up  to  me  for  an  exam- 
ple, and  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  of  total  abstinence,  I  am  ready 
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at  a  moment  to  banish  all  intoxicating  liquors  from  my  house,  and 
live,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  temperate  man.  My  position  in  society 
only  requires  me,  at  least  I  think  so,  to  be  simply  a  moderate  man. 
Fire  is  an  excellent  slave,  one  with  whom  we  would  not  willingly 
dispense,  but  he  is  a  most  tyrannical  master.  No  man  in  his  senses 
would  kindle  a  fire  in  a  hay-stack  or  in  a  pile  of  hemp ;  but  who  is 
afraid,  on  a  cold  night,  to  make  a  blazing  one  in  his  parlor  grate  1  So 
it  is  with  liquor ;  an  excellent  servant,  but  beware  of  him  as  a  master ! 
Some  temperaments  cannot  control  the  appetite ;  all  such  should  avoid 
temptation  and  danger  in  every  shape.  Any  man  may  taste  liquor 
occsLsionally,  provided  he  possess  one  particle  of  self-control ;  but  he, 
whether  old  or  young,  who  cannot  drink  without  rushing  to  extremes, 
is  a  madman,  quite  as  mad  as  the  man  who  could  not  kindle  a  fire 
except  in  a  hay-stack  or  in  a  pile  of  hemp.  All  madmen  should  be 
well  guarded,  that  they  may  neither  trespass  upon  their  neighbors  nor 
injure  themselves. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  to  the  young  superfluities,  and  were  better 
avoided  :  the  taste  for  them,  like  that  for  tobacco  or  opium,  is  acquired, 
not  natural.  Yet  it  is  a  question,  whether  if  alcohol  had  never  been 
distilled,  the  world  would  have  been  more  temperate.  History  proves 
that  people  «nd  nations  whose  customs  or  religion  forbade  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  indulge  in  spices  and  drugs  which  are  quite  as  de- 
basing in  their  effects,  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Of  late  years,  temperance  societies  have  wrought  much  apparent 
if  not  real  good.  I  remember  the  time  well,  when  almost  every  mer- 
chant in  the  city  went  daily  to  the  old  Tontine,  about  noon,  for  his 
glass  of  brandy  or  beer.  Not  one  respectable  man  in  a  hundred  does 
such  a  thing  now.  It  is  unfashionable ;  it  would  injure  his  credit. 
Sit  to-day  at  the  ordinary  of  an  hotel :  there  is  scarcely  a  drop  of 
brandy  to  be  seen  on  the  table  :  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  every  body 
drank  it,  as  regularly  as  he  ate  his  dinner.  Go  to  a  private  dinner,  or 
an  evening  party :  brandy  is  seldom  offered  there.  A  few  years  ago 
a  sideboard  was  an  indispensable  article  of  parlor  furniture,  upon 
which  various  kinds  of  liquors  were  displayed,  tempting  the  inmates 
and  visitors.  Now,  sideboards  are  considered  unfashionable,  and 
clumsy  lumber ;  and  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  to  offer 
drink,  unless  perhaps  a  glass  of  wine,  is  not  held  a  refined  custom.  But 
although  this  salutary  reform  is  apparent,  are  we  sure  that  the  world 
is  more  virtuous]  Is  crime  lessened?  How  many  still  drink  in 
secret,  or  how  many,  avoiding  liquor,  fly  to  other  excesses  quite  as 
demoralizing  1 

While  I  applaud  to  the  echo  the  efforts  of  temperance  societies, 
and  greatly  rejoice  in  the  reformation  they  have  wrought,  yet  I  can- 
not too  readily  admit  that  the  world  is  more  virtuous.  I  fear  not 
to  assert  that  the  zealot  who  would  instantly  banish  from  the  earth  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  at  the  same  time  forbid  mirthful  indulgences, 
is  a  Quixotte,  fighting  against  windmills.  He  may,  it  is  true,  effect 
apparent  temporary  good,  but  will  not  confer  lasting  benefits  on  man- 
kind. Some  in  every  age,  from  fashion,  may  abstain  awhile ;  and 
some,  without  his  assistance,  will  discover  a  new  mode  of  indulgence, 
less  baneful  perhaps  in  its  consequences  on  society,  but  not  less  in- 
iurious  to  the  individual    Open  some  innocent  and  healthy  vent  for 
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the  excitability  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  the  first  real  step  to 
reform  is  taken  —  one  that  may  lead  to  happy  and  lasting  results. 

What  will  total  abstinence  avail,  if  we  do  not  teach  lessons  of  truth 
and  virtue  1  Men  whose  drink  is  water  encourage  the  young  to  com< 
mit  offences  both  against  law  and  morals,  whose  example  is  demoral- 
izing in  the  highest  degree.  Parents  teach  their  children  to  lie,  to 
swear,  to  cheat,  and  even  to  steal ;  and  some  who  would  shudder  to 
be  accused  of  inculcating  crimes,  yet  by  not  punishing  promptly  and 
severely  their  first  commission,  indirectly  sanction  a  second  offence. 
Read  the  annals  of  crime,  and  we  shall  find  numerous  examples  of 
persons  incarcerated  for  life,  or  forfeiting  life  upon  the  gibbet,  who 
never  complained  of  liquor  being  the  cause  ;  but  who  have  declared 
that  tempereUe  parents,  by  example,  or  in  express  words,  encouraged  or 
applauded  their^rst  crime.  From  that  hour,  they  dated  their  moral 
defi;radation. 

If  we  insist  that  all  laxity  of  morals  originates  in  the  inebriate  cup, 
then  our  sole  attention  should  be  directed  to  cure  that  fruitful  source 
of  crime.  But  I  presume  the  most  zealous  'teetotaller'  will  not  ven- 
ture to  avow  such  an  opinion.  That  we  lessen  poverty,  degradation, 
and  crime,  arising  from  drunkenness,  as  we  lessen  intemperance,  is  a 
self-evident  proposition.  That  moderate  drinking  produces  beggary, 
corrupts  the  morals,  or  induces  to  crime,  I  firmly  deny. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  object  of  temperance  societies,  and 
of  the  good  men  who  support  them,  it  is,  not  to  prevent  dkinking 

PER  SS,  BUT  to  prevent  ITS  CONSEQUENCES,  AS  WELL  TO  THE  INDI- 
VIDUAL AS  TO  SOCIETY.  If  alcohol  were  as  innocent  as  water,  all  the 
world  might '  drink  like  fish,'  and  not  one  single  voice  would  exclaim 
against  the  practice.  If,  therefore,  my  position  be  true,  it  is  not 
enough  to  suppress  the  inordinate  use  of  distilled  liquors  :  we  should 
provide  wise  means,  that  those  we  reform  do  not  relapse  into  other 
habits  quite  as  injurious  to  religion  and  to  morals.  How  shall  this  be 
done  %  He  that  would  propose  a  perfect  system  of  recreation,  which, 
while  innocent  and  invigorating,  would  give  a  peaceful  vent  to  the 
excitability  of  our  natures,  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  With- 
out such  a  system,  how  shall  we  proceed  to  real  reform  ? 

The  democratic  creed  is :  No  laws  shall  be  enacted  that  restrict 
man  in  his  natural  rights,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  their  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment :  hence  it  follows  indirectly,  that  every  law  is  constitutional  that 
promotes  the  general  good. 

Now  we  all  admit  that  intemperance  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime. 
The  law  dares  not  revenge;  it  punishes  justly :  it  is  wiser  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime  than  to  punish  offenders.  We  all  admit  too 
that  intemperance  makes  paupers,  and  pauperism  creates  a  tax,  which 
the  industrious  and  sober  citizen  must  pay.  .  Without  thinking,  for 
the  moment  only,  of  the  private  suffering  and  misery  which  intem- 
perance produces,  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  ask,  why 
should  the  community  be  taxed  to  suppress  or  punish  crime,  and  to 
support  paupers  ?  It  is  an  attack  upon  '  property,'  which  the  social 
compact  is  bound  to  protect :  hence  any  law  that  justly,  mildly,  and 
equably  drives  intemperance  from  the  land,  is  constitutional.  I  am 
aware  that  no  law  is  obeyed  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  feeling. 
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However  wise  or  constitutional  it  may  be,  it  lies  dead  upon  the  statute 
book.  Has  the  time  arrived  when  we  may  make  enactments  against 
intemperance  1     I  think  it  has,  or  at  least  is  approaching  fast. 

We  have  long  had  municipal  regulations  against  drunkenness  ;  but 
we  must  confess  they  have  done  little  good.  They  are  either  imper* 
fectly  framed,  or  laxly  enforced.  Whatever  might  have  been  thought 
twenty  years  ago  of  a  state  law  declaring  intemperance  a  crime,  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  judicious  one  would  now  be  received  with  favor. 
All  good  people  would  lend  their  aid  to  enforce  it.  I  verily  believe 
that '  the  good*  constitute  the  majority.  Such  a  law  must  be  framed 
with  consummate  skill,  else  it  will  not  be  obeyed.  Our  citizens,  our 
temperate  citizens,  even,  will  never  submit  to  a  law  persecuting  any 
class,  or  unnecessarily  curtailing  the  natural  liberty  of  any  man.  We 
have  lately  seen  the  effect  of  the  '  fifteen  gallon  law*  in  a  sister  State. 
I  apprehend  the  objections  were  not  to  the  end  proposed,  but  to  the 
means  adopted  for  obtaining  tliat  end.  It  was  certainly  most  injudi- 
cious, in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  to  enact  that  no  person 
should,  under  a  severe  penalty,  buy  or  sell  less  than  fifteen  gallons  of 
alcoholic  liquor.  In  the  first  place,  the  opposition  of  drunkards  is 
certain  against  all  laws,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  suppress  their 
particular  vice,  or  pleasure,  as  they  may  please  to  term  it :  in  the 
second  place,  that  law  enlisted  many  moderate  drinkers  against  it ; 
men  in  reality,  though  perhaps  not  technically,  as  temperate  as  the 
most  rigid  '  teetotaller.* 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  attempt  to  cure  the  deep-rooted 
evil  in  a  day,  by  condemning  moderate  drinkers  ;  or  like  the  Emperor 
of  China,  seize  and  instantly  destroy  all  the  poison  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on.  I  fear  that  would  not  avail.  I  would  effect  a  gradual  cure. 
Physicians  inform  us  of  maladies  which  they  could  easily  eradicate 
in  a  day,  but  dare  not,  because  a  worse  disease  would  certainly  follow. 
As  we  daily  see  unhappy  proofs  that  the  law*s  punishment  will  not 
prevent  crime,  though  it  may  deter  many  from  the  commission  of  it, 
so  all  the  statutes  that  man  could  frame  would  not  drive  drunkenness 
from  the  land.  Some  natures  will  not  be  cempelled  even  to  do  good ; 
compulsion  would  rather  induce  them  to  an  opposite  course ;  while, 
if  proper  means  be  used,  there  are  few  indeed  who  may  not  be  en- 
tieed  to  virtue. 

In  another  article  we  may  consider  the  effects  of  law  and  persua- 
sion in  the  cause  of  temperance. 


IMPLORA     pace:     an     EPITAPH* 

I. 

TiRBD  of  life,  its  wisdom,  folly, 
Of  its  hopes  and  of  its  fears, 

Of  its  mirth  and  melancholy, 
Stronger !  I  implore  thy  tears  ! 

II. 

Cold  the  grave  my  heart  is  pressing, 
Welcome,  if  emotion  cease ; 

Ask  for  me  this  only  blessing, 
Peace  profound  —  eternal  peace ! 
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WHERE     ARE     THE     DEADt 


—  *  Wmbrs  hath  the  ipirit  flown, 
That,  past  the  reach  of  human  sights 
Er'n  ai  a  hreese'hath  gone  !* 


O  WHiTHBB  are  they  fled, 

Those  Bpirits  kiod  and  warm, 
That,  numbered  with  the  dead, 

HaTe  nobly  braved  the  atorm  1 
And  gained  a  port  at  last, 

A  port  of  peace  and  rest, 
Where,  earthly  perils  paat. 

Their  happy  aouls  are  blest  1 

In  some  bright-beaming  star 

Do  they  weave  the  pencii'd  rays, 
That  streaming  from  afar, 

Upon  our  vision  blaze  1 
Or  is  the  flickering  light 

That  the  varying  twilisht  brings, 
As  it  glimmers  on  our  signt, 

The  waving  of  their  wings  7 

Perchance  along  the  sky, 

The  far-off  azure  dome, 
They  wing  them  free  and  high, 

In  their  loAy  spirit»home ; 
And  the  cooling  zephyr's  wmg. 

As  it  fans  the  brow  of  care, 
In  its  voiceless  whisperings 

May  a  message  from  ihem  bear. 

Perchance  they  lightly  glide 

Where  the  friends  of  childhood  dwell, 
And  linger  bv  the  side 

Of  those  they  loved  so  well  { 
Or  in  visions  of  the  night, 

Come  with  their  whispering  tone, 
And  the  dreamer's  spirit  light 

With  a  magic  all  ttieir  own. 

I '  ve  read  a  page  that  tells 

Of  a  home  beyond  the  sky, 
Where  the  ranaomed  spirit  dwells 


With  the  Qod  of  love  on  high  i 

g  light 
They  cast  down  at  his  feet, 


Tet  their  crowns  of  living  ligi 


To  seek  this  lower  night, 
And  the  child  of  sorrow  greet. 

Low,  where  dark  shadows  fall, 

On  the  heart,  and  on  the  brain, 
Where  earthly  pleasures  palL 

And  the  bosom  throbs  with  pain, 
There,  with  kindly  lingering  stay, 

On  their  ministry  of  love, 
They  smooth  the  thorny  way, 
And  point  to  rest  above ! 

fe.  B.  e. 
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THE     QUOD     CORRESPONDENCE. 


ItUMBBR     TWO. 


In  my  last  communication,  Mr.  Editor,  I  mentioned  that  I  occupied 
a  house  which  had  once  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  deed,  and  had 
since  paid  its  penalty,  by  being  shunned  of  all,  and  gradually  acquir- 
ing an  ill-omened  character.  With  that  strange  zest  for  the  fantastic, 
which  seems  to  have  clung  to  me  from  my  birth,  this  very  circum- 
stance which  prejudiced  others  against  it,  gave  it  favor  in  my  eyes. 
The  spectral  and  solitary  chambers,  the  long  and  gloomy  passages, 
the  creaking  stairs,  the  dark  and  sepulchral  basements,  all  gave  it  an 
air  of  wild,  yet  to  me  fascinating  mystery ;  and  I  have  sat  by  the  hour 
and  listened  to  the  wind  as  it  wailed  through  the  dark  entries  of  the 
building,  which  seemed  itself  to  moan  like  some  old  and  decrepit  human 
being.  At  such  times  a  feeling  of  superstition  comes  over  me.  I 
people  the  house  with  images  of  those  who  lived  here  before  me,  of 
those  who  now  are  dead  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  sighing  blast  seems  to 
me  like  th^  whispered  sorrows  of  their  troubled  spirits.  My  mind 
gradually  •  wanders  on,  until  it  rests  upon  the  last  bloody  act  which 
consi^ed  the  house  to  desolation.  At  times  like  these,  I  con- 
fitos  a  strange  weakness  comes  over  me,  I  am  obliged  to  throw 
open  the  window,  and  look  upon  the  calm  clear  sky,  and  to 
listen  to  the  hum  of  the  living  world  about  me,  before  I  can  divest 
myself  of  these  dreary  fancies.  I  have  now  become  familiar  with 
all  the  crannies  and  hiding  places  within  its  walls,  and  gradually 
begin  to  relish  the  solemn  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its  deserted 
rooms.  The  profound,  and  somewhat  superstitious  veneration  with 
which  I  am  regarded  by  the  neighbors,  begins  to  please  ray  fancy  ; 
and  I  am  often  amused  at  the  air  of  mysterious  awe  with  which  a 
group  of  small  boys  will  collect  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  watch  my  motions,  as  I  sit  at  the  open  window,  in  the  fine  spring 
afternoons. 

Shortly  after  establishing  myself  here,  I  set  to  work  to  trace  out  the 
history  of  the  house,  and  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  which 
has  spread  a  gloom  over  it,  and  tarnished  its  fair  name.  During 
the  whole  time  that  I  have  been  thus  engaged,  several  persons  have 
cordially  volunteered  their  aid.  In  particular,  I  am  much  indebted 
to  a  small  gentleman,  with  green  spectacles  and  thin  legs,  who  is  a 
frequenter  of  the  police  office,  and  who  heard  the  whole  matter  care- 
fully detailed  at  second  hand  by  a  distinguished  constable  of  this  city; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  veracity.  Others  of  the  facts 
I  gleaned  from  a  fat  lady  who  sells  vegetables  at  a  corner  near  me  ; 
and  being  a  great  gossip,  she  told  me  the  whole  story  while  I  was 
purchasing  a  bunch  of  radishes.  No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad 
that  I  was  engaged  in  ferreting  out  the  history  of  the  murder,  than 
information  of  all  kinds  came  pouring  in  upon  me ;  much  that  was 
useful,  and  some  that  I  cared  nothing  about.  In  particular  I  remem- 
ber one  gentleman,  in  a  snuff-colored  suit,  who  stopped  me  in  the 
"Street  and  inquired  if  I  were  Mr.  Quod,  and  if  I  were  engaged  in 
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vniting  the  history  of  the  haunted  house.  On  my  replying  in  the 
affirmatiye,  he  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  produced  a  large  red 
pocket-hook,  and  taking  from  it  a  paper,  which  he  placed  in  my  hand, 
•  There,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  there  1 — you  could  never  have  got  along  without 
that !  It's  an  epitaph  which  I  wrote  on  the  murderer.  Say  nothing 
about  it ;  it's  a  present  —  altogether  a  present.  You  may  use  it  as 
you  please  ;  though  if  the  history  is  ever  in  print,  I  think  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  put  it  in  the  title-page,  then  intersperse  it  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  Hndly  bring  it  in  with  a  grand  flourish 

1'ust  over  the  '  Finis/  Gad  !  Sir,  how  it  will  make  the  thing  sell ! 
'11  buy  ten  copies  myself.*  As  soon  as  he  gave  me  an  opportunity, 
I  endeavored  as  delicately  as  possible  to  excuse  myself,  smoothing 
the  refusal  over  as  well  as  I  could.  He  looked  at  me  in  blank  amaze- 
ment, and  without  saying  another  word,  took  the  paper  from  my  hand, 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket-book,  which  he  carefully  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  then  giving  me  a  compassionate 
glance,  he  tapped  his  forehead,  and  nodding  to  himself,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  all  was  not  right  there  with  me,  walked  off. 

From  the  several  authentic  sources  just  mentioned,  I  have  become 
&miliar  with  the  whole  transaction.  It  is  a  long  sto'iy,  and  I  have 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  tracing  out  its  tangled  course.  A  short,  ab- 
rupt detail  of  facts  would  be  but  a  dull  affair,  so  I  have  dressed  it  up, 

divided  it  into  chapters,  and  present  it  as  you  find  it  below. 

John  Quoo. 

Sl^r  attornrs* 

CBAPTBll  I. 

A  Pfiw  years  since  there  stood  veithin  the  neighborhood  of  the  City 
Hall  a  huge  wooden  building,  whose  great  height  and  dilapidation 
Lve  it  rather  a  menacing  appearance  to  passers-by.  Its  exterior  was 
ided  and  bleached  by  time  and  storm ;  and  from  neglect  and  decay, 
the  upper  stories  had  settled  and  projected  forward  ;  so  that  in  the 
dim  nights,  when  its  tall  outline  stood  relieved  against  the  sky,  it 
looked  like  a  gaunt  giant,  bent  with  age  and  decrepitude.  High, 
narrow  windows,  in  many  places  broken  or  begrimed  with  the  dust 
of  years,  admitted  a  faint  uncertain  light  into  the  unfurnished  rooms, 
the  walls  of  which  were  in  many  places  dark  and  discolored,  and 
hung  with  cobwebs.  Occupants  it  once  had ;  and  the  time  had 
been  when  this  old  house  had  held  up  its  head  and  lorded  it  over  its 
more  humble  neighbors ;  but  that  time  bad  gone  by ;  and  now  it  was 
the  home  only  of  the  spider  and  the  rat.  There  was  however  one 
exception.  This  was  an  attorney,  who  had  a  suite  of  ofHces  at  the 
end  of  a  long  dark  passage  on  the  second  floor.  He  was  the  only 
human  tenant  of  the  house,  and  even  he  conflned  himself  to  his  own 
portion  of  it.  He  never  ventured  in  the  upper  stories  ;  and  except 
for  the  purpose  of  going  in  or  coming  out,  visited  no  other  part  than 
his  own  rooms.  There  were  dark  rumors  concerning  him,  and  many 
shunned  him  as  they  did  his  house.  It  is  with  him  however  that 
we  have  to  do ;  and  the  opening  scene  of  our  tale  is  in  the  two  dim 
apartments  in  which  he  then  sat. 
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His  age  must  have  been  forty,  though  the  deep  furrows  which 
ploughecT  his  high,  narrow  forehead,  and  the  haggard  and  wasted 
look  of  his  face,  might  have  added  ten  years  to  his  appearance.  His 
eyes  were  deep*set  and  glittering,  of  that  jetty,  opaque  character 
which  seems  to  emit  their  brilliancy  from  the  suHace ;  and  appeared 
to  peer  into  the  secrets  of  every  one,  without  reflecting  any  of  their 
own.  He  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  and  of  that  disjointed, 
wiry  make,  which  indicates  great  powers  of  endurance  rather  than 
positive  bodily  streno^th.  Piles  of  loose  papers  were  scattered  care- 
lessly on  a  table  at  his  side,  and  several  open  law  books,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  recent  use,  were  lying  on  different  chairs 
about  him.  In  the  recesses  of  the  office  were  huge  cases  of  pigeon 
holes,  filled  with  the  dust-covered  papers  of  ancient,  hopeless,  and 
perhaps  long-forgotten  law  suits.  Book-cases  of  dingy  volumes  were 
ranged  against  the  walls,  and  several  massive  folios  were  piled  in 
comers  of  the  room.  A  profusion  of  torn  papers  were  scattered  over 
the  carpet,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  disorder,  which  was  already 
sufficiently  apparent.  Upon  the  table  stood  a  solitary  candle,  whose 
faint  light  scarcely  dispelled  the  gloom  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and 
gave  a  murky,  spectral  appearance  to  the  tall  book-cases  and  furni- 
ture, which  were  indistinctly  visible  beyond. 

For  some  time  the  attorney  sat  with  his  thin  fingers  resting  upon 
his  knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire.  As  he  continued  thus,  his 
»biow  grew  anxious,  and  he  compressed  his  lips  tightly,  occasionally 
moving  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  muttering  to  himself.  At  length 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stepping  cautiously  to  the  door,  locked  it, 
trying  the  knob  to  see  if  it  was  secure.  He  then  shaded  the  windows 
so  as  to  prevent  the  light  from  being  visible  from  without.  This  done, 
he  took  from  a  drawer  a  large  brass  key,  and  drew  from  an  iron  safe 
in  the  wall  a  bundle  of  papers,  from  which  he  selected  one,  and  re- 
placing the  others,  seated  himself  at  the  table.  He  then  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  narrowly  examining  the  hand-writing, 
and  particularly  the  signature  attached  to  it.  Apparently  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  got  up  and  searched  among  some  other  papers,  until  he 
found  one  bearing  the  same  signature. 

'  Tis  very  like  1'  said  he,  afler  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two ;  'he'd 
swear  to  it  himself;  and  if  I  could  but  find  some  fool  whose  conscience 
is  not  over-dainty,  this  would  make  me  !  1  must  find  that  man  —  I 
must  find  him  ;  ay,  though  the  devil  himself  bring  him  to  me  1' 

A  single  sharp  knock  at  the  door,  so  suddenly  upon  the  heels  of 
his  speech  that  it  seemed  a  response  to  it,  so  startled  him  that  he 
almost  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hands.  The  next  moment  he  folded 
it  hastily  up,  without  attending  to  the  summons,  until  he  had  replaced 
it  in  the  safe,  locked  the  door,  and  restored  the  key  to  its  former  place. 
The  knock  was  repeated. 

<  Who  's  there  V  he  demanded. 

*  One  who  wants  a  lesson  in  deviltry,'  replied  a  harsh  voice  from 
without;  and  the  knocking  was  renewed  with  an  energy  that  said 
but  little  for  the  patience  of  the  person  on  the  outside,  and  threatened 
soon  to  leave  no  obstacle  to  his  entrance. 

*  It 's  you,  Wilkins,  is  it  V  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone.  At  the  same 
time  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  admitted  a  tail,  powerful  man,  clad  in 
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an  OYercoat  of  coarse,  shaggy  cloth,  and  with  his  hat  slouched  low 
down  over  his  eyes.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  his  jaws  large 
and  prominent,  and  his  eyes  flashed  from  their  dark  caverns  with 
sullen  ferocity,  like  those  of  a  hyena. 

'  You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,'  said  the  attorney,  as  he  came  in, 
at  the  same  time  shutting  and  locking  the  door. 

His  visiter,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  him,  strode  up  to  the 
fire,  and  drawing  his  coat,  with  a  slight  shiver,  more  tightly  over  his 
shoulders,  extended  his  hands  toward  the  flame. 

'  Put  on  more  coal,'  said  he  ;  '  such  a  night  might  freeze  one's  soul  i 
and  whatever  I  am  now,  you  have  made  enough  out  of  me,  to  keep 
me  from  dying  of  cold.' 

The  attorney  was  evidently  accustomed  to  such  language  from  his 
visiter ;  for  he  made  no  other  reply  to  it  than  to  request  him  to  be 
seated,  while  he  replenished  the  grate.  Then,  seating  himself,  and 
turning  to  him,  he  said  : 

*  What 's  on  foot  now  ?  Whenever  you  darken  this  door,  I  know 
there  's  something  to  be  done.     What  is  it  V 

'  The  same  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  before  —  that  girl,'  replied 
Wilkins,  fixing  his  dark,  scowling  eyes  on  the  pale,  care-furrowed 
face  of  the  other.  *  Am  I  to  live  forever  like  a  coupled  hound ;  or 
can  the  chain  be  broken  1  Have  you  no  remedy  —  no  plan  1  Cannot 
the  devil,  who  is  always  at  your  right  hand,  help  you  to  something  V 

The  attorney  slightly  elevated  his  eye-brows,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  'patience,'  though  he  watched  the  countenance  of  the  other 
like  a  cat. 

'  Patience  !'  exclaimed  Wilkins,  rising  and  speaking  through  his 
clenched  teeth  ;  '  I  liave  had  patience ;  and  what  has  it  brought  1  It 
has  reduced  me  from  competence  to  what  I  am — a  starving,  wretched, 
and  almost  houseless  beggar.  It  has  worn  me  to  the  booe.  It  has 
destroyed  my  hopes,  and  now  it  is  gnawing  into  my  very  soul.  *  Pa- 
tience !'     Hark  ye,  Bolton,  no  more  of  patience  ;  if  you  cannot  help 

me,  I  can  help  myself —  and  I  toiU.    But  it 's  hard  to  —  to You 

know  what.' 

'  To  what  V  asked  the  attorney,  looking  at  him,  as  if  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning. 

*  Tkat^  said  Wilkins,  slightly  opening  his  vest,  and  touching  the 
handle  of  a  concealed  dirk. 

*  That !' 

*  Yes,  THAT  !'  returned  the  visiter,  savagely,  setting  his  teeth,  *  or 
shall  I  speak  more  plainly  \  To  cut  her  throat.  Do  you  understand 
me  now  V 

*  Hush  !'  said  Bolton,  glancing  suspiciously  about  the  room,  his  thin 
features  turning  as  rigid  as  if  they  had  been  cut  from  marble.  '  Do  n't 
speak  so  loud.  No,  no,  you  must  not  do  that.  That 's  murder  in  the 
first  degree ;  the  punishment  is  death.  Do  you  hear  that  ]  —  death  f 
1  'U  have  no  hand  in  it.' 

The  brow  of  the  bolder  villain  darkened,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
as  he  half  rose  from  his  seat.  Leaning  forward  and  spreading  out 
his  fingers  in  the  very  face  of  the  attorney,  until  they  resembled  the 
talons  of  a  hawk,  he  slowly  clenched  them  together,  till  they  seemed 
buried  in  each  other,  and  said  in  a  voice  which  though  but  a  whisper, 
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was  distinctly  audible  :  *  If  you  dare  to  fail  me  now,  Bolton,  or  betray 
me,  or  show  by  word  or  whisper,  or  even  by  look,  1 41  place  you 
where  you  '11  rot  —  ay,  rot  1     I  '11 ' 

'  Hist,  Grecirge  !'  said  the  attorney,  starting  up,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  arm ;  *  did  you  hear  nothing  1' 

Both  listened  attentively. 

'Nothing  but  the  wind  howling  through  this  old  rookery,*  saidWil- 
kins  :  *  did  you  hear  what  I  said  when  you  interrupted  me  V 

*  Yes,  I  heard,  and  I  '11  not  fail  you.  Why,  George,'  continued  he, 
assuming  an  air  of  frankness  that  sat  indifferently  on  him,  *  are  we 
not  old  friends  —  tried  friends  1  Have  I  not  stood  by  you  when 
none  other  would  1  You  have  not  forgotten  the  last  time  —  the  note 
for  a  thousand  dollars.' 

*  No  more  of  that,'  interrupted  the  other,  impatiently.  *  We  know 
each  other  too  well,'  continued  he,  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
words,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  acquaintance,  though  inti- 
mate, had  not  increased  his  confidence.  *  But  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  reminded  of  old  grievances ;  I  come  to  get  a  remedy  for  new  ones. 
The  only  question  is,  will  you  help  me  or  not  %  This  girl  to  whom  I 
am  married  is  in  my  way.  I  must  be  rid  of  her,  and  1  have  come  to 
you  for  counsel.     Will  you  give  it  ]' 

Before  Wilkins  finished  speaking,  the  attorney  had  recovered  the 
habitual  sneer  tliat  played  about  his  thin  lip,  and  replied  quietly  and 
with  an  appearance  of  decision  that  he  felt  sure  would  influence  his 

companion : 

*  If  YOU  mean  to  murder,  I  will  not.  I  have  already  risked  much  to 
help  you,  and  will  risk  more,  but  I  '11  not  risk  ray  life.  Beside,  there 
are  other  means  fully  as  good,  and  which  do  not  lead  to  a  halter.' 

*  Well !  what  are  they  I  The  safer  the  better.  But  listen  to  me- 
I  wiU  be  rid  of  that  girl !  by  G-d  I  will !  — even  though  -- — '  He* 
paused ;  but  the  expression  of  demoniac  hate  and  malice  which  shone 
in  every  feature,  and  from  which  the  attorney,  steeped  as  he  was  in 
wickedness,  quailed  as  from  the  glance  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  the 
quick  motion  of  his  arm,  as  if  in  the  act  of  stabbing,  explained  his 

purpose. 

*  It  must  not  be  —  it  must  not  /'  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  former  confidence.  *  There  are  other  ways,  and  they 
must  be  thought  of.  A  divorce  will  leave  you  as  free  as  you  can  de- 
sire.    Do  you  wish  to  be  rid  only  of  her,  or  of  the  knot  V 

*  Of  both  !  of  both  !  If  ever  man  loathed  woman,  I  loathe  her. 
There  is  but  one  thought  in  life  j  there  is  but  one  dream  when  my 
eyes  are  closed,  and  that  is  of  hatred ;  and  there  is  but  one  person  in 
that  thought  and  dream,  and  that  is  lier  /' 

*  This  is  a  sad  affair  indeed,*  said  the  attorney. 

*  Sad !'  said  Wilkins,  drawing  his  chair  more  closely  to  that  of  the 
lawyer,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper ;  'nadl — it's  dreadful;  it 's  wearing 
away  my  life.  Bolton,  if  you  could  but  look  into  this  bosom  and  see 
its  bitterness,  hard,  callous  as  you  are,  even  yew  would  shudder. 
There  are  moments  when  it  seems  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  had  taken 
possession  of  me.  Yet  I  have  strange  fits  of  weakness  too.  I  '11 
tell  you  what  I  did  the  other  night.  I  had  thought  and  thought  on 
this  one  iubject;  and  it  would  keep  running  into  my  head,  that  if  «/<^ 
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were  out  of  the  way,  how  well  I  could  get  on.  It  was  in  my  own 
room,  at  midnight,  and  there  she  lay,  in  a  deep  sleep,  the  bed  clothes 
thrown  partly  down,  and  her  throat  bare.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  I  found  myself  stealing  to  the  bed  with  this  dirk  in  my  hand,  and 
I  held  the  point  within  an  inch  of  her  bosom.  At  that  moment  she 
turned  in  her  sleep  and  said,  *  Dear  George,  God  bless  you  !'  Curse 
me  if  I  could  strike  !  I  slunk  back  from  the  bed,  and  blubbered  like 
a  boy,  for  I  felt  strange  feelings  at  work,  which  I  have  not  had  for 
many  a  day.  I  M  rather  not  spill  blood  if  any  thing  else  can  be  done. 
Can  't  we  send  her  abroad  ]  You  know  if  she  is  out  of  the  way  there  's 
nothing  between  me  and  the  widow.  Once  let  me  get  her  fortune, 
and  you  shall  not  be  the  loser  by  it.' 

*  Can  she  prove  the  marriage  ]' 

*  Beyond  a  doubt.' 

*  How  long  have  you  been  married  V  inquired  Bolton. 

*  Two  years.* 

'  And  is  she  true  to  you  1  —  true  beyond  suspicion  V  asked  the 
lawyer,  looking  at  him  significantly. 

*  True  as  steel.  Why,  man  will  you  believe  it  t  —  in  spite  of  all,  she 
toves  me !' 

'  Ah !'  said  the  attorney,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone,  that 's  bad.     If  it  were 

not  so,  and  she  had  another  lover,  and  it  could  be  proved (he  spoke 

slowly,  and  with  great  meaning  in  his  looks,)  the  court  of  chancery 
would  grant  a  divorce,  and  you  would  be  free.* 

'  Free  !  free  !  exclaimed  Wilkins,  springing  from  his  seat,  as  one 
from  whom  a  great  weight  had  just  been  lifled ;  *  Free !  Great  God ! 
let  me  be  free  once  again,  and  I  Hi  be  a  different  man  —  an  honest 
one.' 

The  attorney  smiled,  and  although  he  said  nothing,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  calm,  sarcastic  curl  of  the  lip,  that  stung  Wilkins  to  the 
soul,  and  he  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 

'  Ay,  I  repeat  it  —  *  an  honest  man.'  What  have  you  to  say  against 
itr 

*  Nothing,'  said  Bolton,  drawing  toward  him  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
writing  something  on  it ;  '  there 's  what  I  must  have,  before  I  meddle 
in  the  matter.' 

Wilkins  took  it  and  read :  '  Two  thousand  dollars  down,  and  five 
thousand  more  when  you  get  the  widow-' 

*  Bolton  !'  said  he,  in  a  choked  voice,  *  this  is  too  bad.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars !  I  have  not  ten  dollars  in  the  world.  I  do  'nt  know 
what  your  drift  is,'  said  he,  suddenly  stopping  and  looking  steadily  in 
the  face  of  the  lawyer,  '  but  you  have  ad  —  d  suspicious  look  to-night; 
and  there 's  something  in  the  wind  more  than  you  let  out :  beware  how 
you  trifle  with  me  !     You  should  know  me  too  well  for  that* 

Bolton  attempted  to  smile,  but  only  succeeded  in  producing  a  ner- 
vous contraction  of  the  lip,  at  the  same  time  turning  deadly  pale  :  at 
length  he  said,  with  some  efibrt :  '  You  are  right,  I  have  something. 
Wait !  I  hear  a  noise  in  the  passage.' 

Taking  the  light,  he  hastily  unlocked  the  door,  and  traversed  for 
some  distance  the  dark  entry  which  led  to  the  lower  floor.  Nothing 
whatever  was  visible  in  the  dim  light,  except  the  time-stained  walls, 
and  the  broad  chinks  between  the  dilapidated  planks.    On  re-enter- 
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ing  the  room,  he  went  to  each  window  and  drew  the  shutters  carefullj 
together ;  afler  which,  he  made  a  total  and  general  survey  of  the 
office. 

'  There 's  nobody  ;  it  was  all  fancy/  said  he,  replacing  the  light  on 
the  table.  '  Now/  he  added,  '  I  will  speak  plainly  with  you.  1  have 
that  in  my  miitd  which  you  have  on  yours ;  a  plan  to  mend  my  fortune. 
Assist  me,  and  I  will  assist  you,  without  fee  or  reward.  Swear  to 
keep  my  secret,  and  I  will  swear  to  keep  yours.' 

'  What  mischiefs  hatching  now  f  asked  Wilkins,  suspiciously. 

'  Swear  first  to  keep  the  secret.' 

*  Well ;  here  I  swear ' 

'  That  will  not  do ;  I  must  have  something  more  solemn.' 

'Well,  what  do  you  want  V  asked  Wilkins,  impatiently. 

'  Get  on  your  knees,  and  with  your  hands  raised  to  heaven,  call 
down  imprecations  on  your  head,  blight  upon  your  prospects,  and  per- 
dition to  your  soul,  if  you  betray  me.     Then  I  '11  believe.' 

Without  remark,  and  with  a  solemnity  that  struck  awe  even  to  the 
hardened  heart  of  the  man  who  incited  him,  Wilkins  knelt  down,  and 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  turned  toward  the  throne  of  the  great 
Omnipotent,  called  down  upon  himself  maledictions  that  made  the 
blood  of  his  listener  curdle,  if  he  betrayed  the  confidence  then  to  be 
reposed  in  him. 

'  Enough !'  said  Bolton,  relieved  by  the  conclusion  of  a  ceremony 
so  fearful.  Drawing  the  key  from  the  drawer,  and  once  more  unlock- 
ing the  iron  safe,  he  took  from  it  the  paper  which  had  been  so  hastily 
deposited  there,  and  spread  it  on  the  table. 

'  Here,*  said  he,  hurriedly  putting  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  other, 
as  if  afraid  of  his  resolution  giving  way,  'just  sign  that;  put  your 
name  there.     I  '11  explain  aflerward.' 

'  What  is  it  V  asked  Wilkins,  holding  the  pen  exactly  as  it  was 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  the  attorney  instead  of  the  paper. 
'  Before  a  man  puts  his  name  to  a  thing  like  this,  he  likes  to  know 
what  it  is/ 

*  Merely  a  will,'  said  Bolton,  nervously  ;  *  only  a  will/ 
'  A  will !     Whose  1  —  mine  ]' 

*  No ;  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  John  Crawford.  I  want  you  to 
put  your  name  as  a  witness  to  its  execution.' 

'  Ah !  I  see  ;  you  are  helping  him  take  care  of  his  property,  and 
you  want  me  to  witness  it  before  he  has  even  put  his  own  name  to  it. 
1  suppose  I  may  read  it,  to  make  sure  it  is  n't  my  own,*  said  he,  run- 
ning his  eye  over  the  paper :  '  Natural  daughter,  Ellen  Crawford  ; 
five  thousand  —  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder ;'  umph  !  '  both 
real  and  personal  —  my  valued  friend  Reuben  Bolton  —  sole  execu- 
tor —  subscribed,  signed,  sealed,  declared,  and  published Bol- 
ton,' said  he,  quietly  lowering  the  paper,  *  you  are  ad  —  d  scoundrel !' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  replied  the  attorney,  shrugging  hb  shoulders,'  but  what 
are  you  V 

*  What  want  and  suffering  have  made  me.  You  have  not  even  that 
excuse/ 

*  Perhaps  not.  You  know  the  terms  on  which  I  will  assist  you. 
John  Crawford  was  seized  with  apoplexy  this  morning ;  before  to- 
morrow he  will  be  in  his  coffin ;  and  this  will  must  be  made  and  wit- 
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nessed  before  then.  I  can  imitate  his  signature  so  that  he  would 
swear  to  it  himself.  I  will  put  it  at  the  end  of  this,  and  you  must 
witness  it. 

<  Well,  what  then  ]'  demanded  Wilkins,  suspiciously ;  '  suppose  the 
old  man  dies :  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?' 

'  Little  or  nothing ;  merely  swear  that  you  saw  him  sign  it  —  a 
few  other  trifling  matters ;  few  or  no  questions  will  be  asked ;  a  mere 
form.  It  will  be  completed  in  five  minutes,  and  you  will  get  the 
widow  for  nothing.' 

*  Nothing  !  Only  a  false  oath,  and  risk  of  being  entertained  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  However,  I  '11  do  it,'  said 
he,  speaking  in  a  clear,  decided  tone.  *  But  the  girl  —  will  she  be 
quiet  V 

'  What  can  she  do  ]     Will  she  not  be  penniless  ]' 

'  Not  exactly.     There 's  a  small  legacy  of  five  thousand,  which  will 

keep  the  life  in  a  pretty  long  law-suit ;  and  if  she  should  happen  to 

be  litigious ' 

'  Curse  it !    I  never  thought  of  that !'  exclaimed  Bolton,  striking 

his  hand  forward,  with  an  air  of  vexed  impatience,  and  tsddng  one  or 

two  hasty  steps. 

*  Perhaps,'  suggested  Wilkins,  *  the  old  gentleman  intended  to 
make  a  later  will  without  the  legacy.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  so  he  did,'  said  Bolton,  laughing,  catching  eagerly  at 
the  suggestion.    '  We  '11  do  it  for  him,  and  you  '11  witness  it  ]' 

*  Ay,  if  you  '11  unfetter  me,'  replied  Wilkins. 

'  It 's  a  bargain,'  said  the  attorney,  striking  his  hand  into  the  open 
palm  of  the  other ;  and  thus  was  their  iniquitous  compact  sealed. 

As  if  by  consent,  both  now  seemed  to  think  the  conference  con- 
cluded. 

*  Be  here  to-morrow  evening  at  ten  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  gather 
up  all  that  will  throw  suspicion  on  your  wife.  By-the-bye,  the  will 
requires  two  witnesses.  Can  you  find  another  equally  trusty  with 
yourself]  I  have  a  clerk  who  will  excel  one  of  these  days,  but  he 
is  too  young  yet,  and  would  be  nen^ous." 

Wilkins  pondered  a  moment ;  at  length  he  said :  '  I  know  the 
very  man ;  sharp,  shrewd,  vtrithout  conscience,  and  with  nerves  like 
iron.  But  he  is  poor,  and  has  no  widow  in  his  eye.  You  must  pay 
him  in  ready  money.' 

'  Leave  that  to  me.  And  now  I  must  spend  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  helping  my  old  friend  dispose  of  his  property.     Ha !  ha  !  ha !' 

'  Ha!  ha !  you  are  a  deep  one  !'  said  Wilkins,  taking  up  his  hat. 
To-morrow  night  at  ten.     Good  night !' 

The  attorney  listened  to  his  steps  as  they  echoed  along  the  passage^ 
until  they  died  away ;  then  carefully  locking  the  door,  he  lighted  an- 
other candle»  and  seated  himself  to  his  work. 
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It  was  a  cold  night,  and  as  Wilkins  emerged  from  the  building 
into  the  open  street,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of  pure  air,  as  if  it  were 
refreshing  once  more  to  be  free  from  the  murky,  stagnant  atmos- 
phere of  that  old  house,  and  under  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
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Thoughts  and  plans  came  crowding  thickly  upon  him  as  he  strode  on, 
and  hopes  and  fears,  and  with  them  was  mingled  a  lurking  dread  of 
the  poor  girl  against  whom  he  was  plotting ;  a  half-acknowledged  fear 
of  what  she  might  do,  if  driven  to  extremity ;  and  above  all,  the 
whispering  of  his  own  conscience,  which  made  a  coward  of  him  as 
he  slunk  through  the  dark  streets.  Skulking  along  like  a  felon,  he 
made  for  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares,  for  he  felt  as  if  the  crowd 
there  would  keep  off  his  own  thoughts. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  that  tide  of  population  which  during  the  first  hours  after  twilight 
sets  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  None  loitered, 
except  the  sick,  the  weary,  and  the  homeless.  Hundreds  of  those  poor 
girls  who  spend  the  hours  of  daylight  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  in 
earning  a  pittance  by  tedious  toil,  were  speeding  like  so  many  loosen- 
ed birds  to  the  homes  where  there  were  glad  faces  to  welcome  them, 
and  kind  hands  to  smoothe  a  pillow  beneath  their  aching  heads ;  or 
perhaps  not  a  few  craved  but  a  place  to  cast  down  their  work-worn 
frames  to  rest  before  another  day  of  toil.  Many  a  pale  face  and 
blighted  form  was  among  that  crowd,  and  many  a  tottering  limb  and 
trembling  hand ;  eyes  that  should  have  been  bright,  were  dimmed 
vrith  premature  suffering,  and  features  that  should  have  worn  the  hue 
of  health,  and  been  radiant  with  gladness,  were  now  wan  and  sunken, 
or  illumined  only  by  the  sickly  smile  which  flickers  over  the  face  of 
the  invalid.  Day  after  day  they  toiled  on,  but  they  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  in  store  for  them ;  their  childhood  had  had  no  joy,  their 
youth  no  promise.  Even  hope  was  gone  ;  and  weary  and  heart-sick, 
they  looked  forward  to  but  one  place,  where  there  was  a  calm  and 
holy  peace  ;  where  their  toils  would  be  ended  forever — and  that  was 
the  grave. 

Mechanics  and  boys  with  their  tin  kettles,  now  that  the  labor  of 
the  day  was  past,  in  squads  of  five  or  six  were  hurrying  on,  some  in 
silence,  others  with  loud  merriment,  but  all  bound  to  that  single  sacred 
spot  —  home. 

Wilkins  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  made  his  way  among  them,, 
sometimes  pausing  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  passers-by,  and 
sometimes  brooding  over  his  own  plans. 

The  street  through  which  he  was  passing  was  that  great  artery,  of 
the  city  called  the  Bowery ;  and  just  above  where  it  empties  itself  into 
the  triangular  opening  known  as  Chatham  Square,  he  struck  off  into 
a  by-street  on  the  eastern  side  of  it. 

The  dwellings  in  this  neighborhood  were  of  the  meaner  kind,  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  with  patched  and  broken  windows,  here  and  there 
repaired  by  paper  or  by  the  introduction  of  an  old  hat  or  a  pair  of 
tattered  inexpressibles.  Throughout  the  whole  there  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  comfort  and  penury,  and  occasionally  a  faint  effort  at 
gentility  in  defiance  of  poverty ;  but  in  most  cases,  in  the  bitter 
struggle  between  human  vanity  and  human  want,  stem  necessity  had 
got  the  upper  hand. 

A  front  room  on  a  level  with  the  street,  in  a  mean  house  in  the  part 
of  the  city  just  described,  was  Wilkins'  home.  It  was  small  and 
scantily  furnished.  A  rag  carpet,  a  small  looking-glass,  a  common 
deal  table,  a  bed,  and  a  few  rush-bottom  chairs,  were  all ;  but  with  all 
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its  poverty  there  v^as  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about  it.  A  bright  fire 
burnt  merrily  on  the  cleanly-swept  hearth,  and  window-shades  of 
painted  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  walls,  served  to  shut  out  the  cold, 
and  to  impart  an  air  of  greater  comfort.  Every  thing  bespoke  a 
great  degree  of  poverty,  combined  with  that  rarest  of  all  its  accom- 
plishments, cleanliness. 

The  only  tenant  of  this  room  was  a  girl  of  scarcely  more  than 
nineteen,  who  sat  at  the  table  repaiiing  some  article  of  man's  apparel. 
There  was  an  expression  of  hopeful  anxiety  in  the  large  dark  eye, 
and  a  lighting-up  of  features  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  but  were 
now  rather  thin  and  sharp  in  outline,  with  a  nervous,  restless  motion 
of  the  body,  and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  door,  as  each  successive  step 
approached,  and  a  corresponding  expression  of  disappointment  as 
it  receded. 

How  sure,  yet  how  indefinable  is  the  certainty  with  which  we  re- 
cognize a  familiar  footstep  !  For  half  an  hour  at  least  the  girl  had 
feverishly  watched  and  listened.  At  last  came  a  quick,  firm  step. 
She  started  to  her  feet,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  exclaim,  *  That 's 
him  !'  when  the  door  opened,  and  admitted  the  tall  form  of  Wilkins. 

•  I  knew  it  was  you!'  exclaimed  the  girl,  joyously,  running  up  to 
him,  and  offering  to  take  his  hat. 

•  Well,  what  if  you  did  V  replied  he,  jerking  the  hat  from  her  hand 
and  throwing  it  on  a  chair.  *  Let  my  coat  alone  will  you  ]  I  am  able 
to  take  it  off  without  help.  Do  you  think  I  am  as  helpless  as  your- 
self, who  can  do  nothing  without  being  waited  on  1  Get  me  some 
supper,  if  you  are  not  too  lazy  for  that,  and  do  'nt  trouble  me ;  I  'm 
not  in  the  humor.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  George,'  said  she,  shrinking  from 
the  angry  yet  irresolute  glance  that  met  hers ;  '  indeed  I  did  not. 
Are  you  ill,  George  V 

'  Get  me  some  supper.  Am  I  to  stand  starving  here  while  you, 
who  take  care  never  to  feel  hungry  yourself,  pour  your  clatter  in  my 
ears  V 

The  poor  girl,  who  had  not  eaten  since  morning,  lest  there  should 
not  be  sufficient  lefl  in  the  scanty  larder  to  furnish  a  meal  for  her 
husband,  for  such  was  the  relationship  between  them,  shrank  back 
and  set  about  preparing  the  meal. 

'  Who  *s  been  here  since  morning  V  demanded  Wilkins,  seating 
himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  thrusting  his  feet  in  close  proximity 
to  the  fiame,  that  showed  more  desire  of  heat  than  considei*ation  for 
shoe-leather.     '  I  suppose  that  Jack  Phillips  ;  he  's  here  for  ever.' 

•  No,  only  your  friend  Higgs  ;  he  stopped  but  for  a  moment  to  in- 
quire when  I  expected  you,  and  did  not  even  come  in,'  replied  the 
girl,  busying  herself  in  arranging  the  table. 

With  a  sulky  growl,  the  import  of  which  was  lost  in  a  contest  be- 
tween bis  voice  and  teeth,  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  fixed  his 
gaze  in  the  fire,  occasionally  casting  stealthy  looks  at  his  wife,  eyeing 
her  with  a  discontented  yet  irresolute  glance.  Several  times  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  saying  something ;  but  just  as  it  was  crossing 
the  threshold  of  his  lips,  the  words  shrank  back,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  poking  uie  fire,  and  giving  vent  to  a  few  indistinct 
muttering*. 
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'  Curse  it,  Lucy !'  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a  strong  effort,  as  if 
anxious  to  break  the  silence ;  '  have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  %    When 
did  Higgs  call  here  1 

'  About  an  hour  ago.' 

*  Well,  why  could  n't  you  say  that  at  first  1  If  it  had  been  that 
fellow  Jack  Phillips,  I  should  have  heard  it  soon  enough.  He  's  here 
too  much.' 

*  Well,  George,'  said  she,  mildly,  *  if  you  wish  it,  we  can  refuse  to 
let  him  in.  I  thought  he  was  a  friend  of  yours,  and  for  that  reason 
I ' 

*  Pell  in  love  with  him,'  interrupted  Wilkins,  with  a  sneer ;  •  you 
see  I  know  all  about  it.' 

At  this  announcement  Lucy  turned  short  round,  without  saying  a 
word,  and  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
incredulity  that  completely  overmastered  the  dogged  gaze  it  en- 
countered. 

'  No,  George,'  said  she,  with  a  faint  laugh,  <  not  that ;  but  it  'a  ill 
jesting  on  such  subjects  :  do  n't  say.  it  again. 

*  But  I  will  say  it,  and  \do  !  '  Jesting !'  By  G — !  I  mean  what  I 
say  —  all  of  it.' 

'  No,  no,  George,' exclaimed  she,  with  an  hysterical  laugh,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  his  arm  ;  *  you  do  not  mean  it —  you  cannot,  I  know  it 
was  only  a  joke  ;  but  you  looked  so  very  strange !  It  was  oTtly  a 
joke  — was  n*t  it  ]' 

'  Was  it  V  muttered  he,  grinding  his  teeth,  though  without  raising 
his  eye  to  hers  ;  *  we  '11  see  that !  But  give  me  my  supper,  for  1 
must  be  out.     Do  ri't  keep  me  waiting.' 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  releasing  his  arm,  and  turning  her 
back  toward  him,  hastily  dashed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  then  went 
on  with  her  preparations  in  silence.  This  lasted  about  five  minutes, 
Wilkins  gazing  now  at  the  floor,  and  now  stealing  a  look  at  his  wife. 

*  The  supper  is  ready,*  she  said,  at  length.     Wilkins  rose  hastily, 
and  dragging  the  chair  to  the  table,  seated  himself  and  began  to  eat 
voraciously,  without  noticing  his  wife,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  side,, 
eyeing  him  with  looks  of  suspicion  and  fear.     Once  or  twice  their 
eyes  met,  and  Wilkins'  dropped  beneath  hers. 

<  What  are  you  staring  at  1'  demanded  he,  angrily ;  can't  a  man  eat 
without  having  every  mouthful  counted  ?' 

The  girl  rose  without  reply,  and  taking  a  stool  from  the  comer, 
drew  it  near  the  fire,  and  seated  herself  witn  her  back  to  him. 

*  Did  Higgs  say  what  he  wanted  V  asked  Wilkins. 

*  No  ;  he  only  asked  if  you  were  in,  and  when  I  told  him  you  were 
not,  he  went  off.' 

'  I  suppose  he  wanted  money.  I  must  see  him.  Do  you  know 
where  he  went  ]' 

'  He  said  he  would  wait  al  Rawley's,  and  that  you  would  know 
where  that  was.' 

Without  farther  words,  Wilkins  left  the  table,  and  put  on  his  shaggy 
overcoat,  jerking  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  taking  from  the  comer  a 
stick,  something  between  a  cane  and  a  bludgeon,  he  sallied  out. 

*  Will  you  return  soon,  George  V 

Wilkins  slammed  the  door  behind  him,  without  any  reply,  and 
walked  off. 
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His  wife  stood  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away,  her  lip 
quivering,  the  large  tears  in  her  eyes,  with  her  hand  pressed  pain- 
fully against  her  breast,  and  her  breath  coming  short  and  with  diffi- 
culty. The  struggle  was  but  for  a  moment.  She  threw  herself  in  a 
chair,  bent  her  head  down  upon  the  table,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 


woman's  heart 


Alas!  That  man  should  ever  win 

So  sweet  a  shrine  to  shame  and  sin, 

As  woman's  heart  i»  *•  >•• 


I. 

Sat,  what  is  woman's  heart?  —a  thing 
Where  all  the  deepest  feelings  spring; 
A  harp,  whose  tender  chords  reply 
Unto  the  touch,  in  harmony ; 
A  world,  whose  fairy  scenes  arc  fraught 
With  all  the  colored  dreams  of  thought; 
A  bark,  that  stiil  will  blindly  move 
Upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  love. 

IL 

What  is  its  lovel  — a  ceaseless  stream, 
A  changeless  star,  an  endless  dream ; 
A  smiling  flower,  that  will  not  die ; 
'A  beauty  — and  a  mystery!' 
Its  storms  as  light  as  April  fihowers ; 
Its  joys  as  bright  as  April  flowers ; 
Its  hopes  as  sweet  as  summer  air, 
And  dark  as  winter  its  despair ! 

iiu 

What  are  its  hopes  7  — rainbows,  that  throw 

A  radiant  light  M'herc'er  they  go, 

Smiline  when  heaven  is  overcast, 

Yet  melting  into  storms  at  last ; 

Bright  cheats,  that  come  with  syren  words, 

Beguiling  it,  like  summer  birds ; 

That  stay,  while  nature  round  them  blooms^ 

But  flee  away  when  winter  comes. 

IV, 

What  is  its  hate?  —  a  passing  frown, 
A  single  weed  'midst  blossoms  sown, 
That  cannot  flourish  there  for  long ; 
A  harsh  note  in  an  angePs  song ; 
A  summer  cloud,  that  all  the  while 
Is  lightened  by  a  sunbeam's  smile ; 
A  passion,  that  scarce  hath  a  part, 
Amidst  the  gems  of  woman's  heart. 

V. 

What  then  is  woman's  heart?  —a  thing 
Where  all  the  deeper  feelings  spring; 
A  harp,  whose  tender  chords  reply 
Upon  the  touch,  in  harmony ; 
A  world,  whose  fairy  scenes  are  fraught 
With  all  the  colored  dreams  of  thought ; 
A  bark,  that  still  would  blindly  move 
Upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  love. 

YOL.  Xtlll.  7 
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A     WORD    ON    ORIGINAL    PAINTINGS. 

It  is  always  a  marvel,  frequently  an  annoyance,  and,  at  times,  a 
grief  to  me,  to  bear  persons  —  to  whose  judgment  on  other  topics  I 
might  willingly  defer  —  speak  of  good  copies  of  paintings,  as  in  their 
estimation  equal  or  *  almost  equal  to  the  originals  themselves ;'  persons 
who  have  doubtless  cherished  with  deep  care  the  hand-writing  of  some 
friend  ;  the  Essay  perhaps  in  which  bis  opinions  were  developed  and 
enforced  ;  the  Letter  that  spoke  his  impassioned  Love  ;  the  lines  of 
Poetry  in  which  bis  spirit  yet  breathes  and  in  the  very  characters  of 
which  his  genius  may  perhaps  be  traced. 

All  these,  now  that  the  power  that  sketched  them  is  mouldering  in 
the  dust,  are  resorted  to  like  hid  treasure,  watched  over,  dwelt  upon 
in  solitude,  spoken  to,  apostrophized,  loved  by  the  deep  heart.  Would 
they  barter  tJhese  relicks  of  delight  against  nicely-printed  copies  of  the 
same  productions  1  The  copies  to  be  curiously  bound,  and  silver-gilt, 
the  paper  to  be  fresh  and  fair,  the  ink  black,  and  the  characters  much 
clearer  and  more  legible  than  in  the  original  di*ail  ]  Not  for  worlds  I 
There  is  some  latent,  some  mysterious  yet  undeniable  connection  be- 
tween these  lifeless  manuscripts  and  the  beings  whose  afiections  seem 
even  yet  to  haunt  and  hover  round  them ;  and  the  pulse  beats  and  the 
blood  gushes  through  the  loyal  heait,  as  it  vibrates  again  to  the  well- 
remembered  words,  and  hsdf  listens  for  the  voice  that  might  have 
uttered  them. 

And  now  if  this  be  the  case  with  mere  pen,  ink,  and  paper  —  white 
paper  and  black  ink  —  what  becomes  of  it  when  the  subject  is  a 
pamting,  in  which  the  soul  of  the  imperishable  artist  speaks  its  inmost 
graces  of  conception  in  the  beau  id^al  of  form  1  or  in  the  varied 
wonders  of  expression  1  or  blossoms  forth  its  affections  into  colour  7 
Colour  !  that  deep,  mute  eloquence  of  Earth  and  Heaven  !  that  one 
remaining  beauty  of  Eden  !  That  earliest  sensation  of  joy  that  the 
mourner  can  admit  into  a  broken  heart !  That  choice  of  G-od  when 
he  would  decorate  the  sky  with  a  promise  of  His  love !  That  poetry„ 
surpassing  words  !  The  Soul's  wealth,  it's  element,  it's  fountain  of 
refreshment  and  joy ! 

Is  all  this  to  be  accounted  as  nought  ?  The  long  yearning,  the 
deep  earnestness  of  soul  of  the  artist  ?  The  hallowed  stillness  of 
the  studio  in  which  the  miracle  of  art  has  been  achieved,  is  it  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of  ?  —  and  the  half-planned,  half-fortuitous  movement 
of  the  brush,  just  short  of  sacred  Inspiration,  that  transferred  his  Idea 
to  the  canvass,  and  clothed  his  spirit  with  gladness,  and  his  name  with 
lustre  ;  making  him  familiar  with  the  highest  and  purest  imagination 
that  has  ever  been  accorded  to  man,  a  consciousness  namely  of  the 
possession  of  creative  power.     Is  it  all  —  nothing  ? 

Has  my  reader  perchance  frequently  visited  the  studio  of  some 
true  artist  1  I  have  myself  no  pretension  whatever  to  art,  but  it  has 
been  my  happiness  more  than  once  to  have  been,  alone,  in  the  studio 
of  Thorwaldsen ;  and  I  have  felt  there,  and  elsewhere  upon  similar 
occasions,  that  the  repose  that  pervaded  it  was  occupied;  the  quiet 
hat  reigp[ied  there  was  a  living  quiet ;  it  was  a  silence  m  which  sensa- 
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don  lingered ;  a  rich  capacity  of  existence ;  an  intense  atmosphere 
of  life  waiting  to  be  appropriated.  I  have  been  in  that  of  one  of  our 
American  artists,  distinguished  for  his  calm  yet  precious  colouring, 
Mratching  his  efforts  with  rapt  attention,  when  suddenly  his  pencil  has 
«hed  the  hue  that  relieved,  at  the  same  instant,  his  heart  and  my  own ; 
and  Joy  has  enveloped  us,  begirt  us  both  at  the  same  moment  as  with 
a  sun-beam.  There  was  a  spiritual  light  around  us,  and  although  the 
silence  was  unbroken,  I  felt  as  if  his  soul  had  spoke  to  mine.  If 
it  had  been  the  habit  of  our  country,  I  could  not  but  have  embraced 
him  as  he  stood,  pallet,  pencil,  linen-jacket,  and  all ! 

Now  this  spirit,  or,  if  you  will,  this  character  of  hallowed  stillness 
and  this  solemn  effusion  of  the  soul  of  the  artist ;  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  affections,  the  rapturous  delight  with  which  he  has  at  last  found  his 
pencil  give  utterance  and  visible  existence  to  some  long-cherished 
combination  of  his  fancy  ;  all  this,  which  forms  his  life,  is  bestowed 
upon  the  ofl&pring  of  his  genius,  and  for  century  after  century  shall 
live  and  breathe  and  haunt  and  dwell  around  the  noiseless  unobtru- 
sive canvass  of  the  original  painting,  that  hangs,  mellowing  its  tints 
from  year  to  year,  in  intermingling  beauty  and  immeasurable  grace ; 
the  admiration,  the  solace,  the  joy,  the  reward,  the  refinement  of  thou- 
sands who  flock  to  it  from  distant  passages  of  Earth : 

*  Thither, 
As  to  their  fountain,  other  stars  repair. 
And  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light.' 

And  are  the  works  of  the  mere  operatives  who  infest  the  galleries  of 
Europe  —  and  frequently  by  their  numbers  almost  exclude  the  visiter^ 
or  confine  his  view  with  their  sheets  of  canvass  to  an  occasional  or  par- 
tial glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  far  pilgrimage  —  are  these  mechani-^ 
cal  copies  to  satisfy  our  longings  for  the  art,  while  the  immortal  pro- 
duction  itself  is  to  be  seen  merely  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Simploni 

Are  they  to  occupy,  with  their  leaden  outlines,  and  muddy  tints,  and 
wooden  limbs,  and  abortive  expressions,  that  sanctuary  in  the  young 
American  heart,  where  the  first  aspirations  after  excellence  are  nur- 
tured and  bred ;  and  where  and  at  the  moment  when  the  taste  is  foimed 
and  the  soul  expands  and  is  refined,  or  is  repressed  and  fades,  or 
perishes,  as  images  are  denied  or  are  accorded  to  it,  to  exalt,  extend 
or  vivify  its  capacities,  to  show  God  in  the  beautiful,  and  His  presence 
in  the  sublime  alike  of  nature  and  of  art  ? 

Ought  these  copies  in  justice  even  to  be  permitted  to  take  place 
of  that  image  in  the  memory,  which  calls  around  it,  from  the  grave 
of  the  past,  the  emotions  that  possessed  us  at  the  first  view  of  some 
original  inspiration  1  When  we  stood  in  front  of  it  1  near  it  ]  within 
its  presence  ]  within  the  nimbus  of  it's  existence  communing  with 
the  spirit  of  its  author  ]  I  think  not :  I  think  the  copy  obscures  the 
recollection  of  the  original,  and  blinds  the  imaginative  eye  ;  deadens 
the  memory  of  sensations  that  have  formed  our  happiness  ;  and  de- 
stroys that  bevrilderment  of  joy  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  remember ; 
that  tumultuous  movement  when  we  could  only  say  to  each  other, 
after  a  long  breath  :  *  And  this  is  Raffaelle !'  Oh  moment,  beyond 
thex^ach  or  future  measurement  of  Time  I 
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No!  these  imported  academic  copies  of  the  great  paintings  of 
Europe,  which  are  so  fast  increasing  in  number  upon  us,  are  often 
worse  than  valueless  in  the  effects  they  produce  alike  upon  the  inex- 
perienced, the  young,  and  the  travelled  amateur.  They  still  the 
mquiries  and  '  satisfy  the  sentiment'  of  the  first ;  they  injure  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  second ;  and  outrage  the  memory  of  the 
last. 

A  few  well-chosen  engravings  are,  for  every  purpose  of  usefulness 
or  of  true  pleasure,  worth  all  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  America ; 
and  a  whole  wilderness  of  copies  were  well-bartered  for  one  of 
Allston's  deeply-imaginative  female  heads  ;  one  of  his  exquisite 
dreams  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  of  Woman  ;  revelations 
of  the  Heaven  of  her  interior  spirit :  or  for  one  of  those  skies  which 
our  own  Weir,  in  his  quiet  way,  stretches  abroad  in  full  atrial  per- 
spective, above  some  ruined  tower,  or  solitary  mountain-lake, 

*  Where  Goo  aloae  i»  to  be  mob  ia  HeaTen.* 

John  Watbes. 


'life's    a    moment.' 


*  Dna  Leben  Ut 
Nur  ein  moment,  der  Tod  ist  aucb  nur  einer.'  —  Schillek. 


Thb  dew-drop  on  the  blooming  flower 
Reflecting  rainbow  tints  at  morn, 

May  sparkle  brightly  for  an  hour, 
The  golden  cup  awhile  adorn : 

'T  will  vanish  in  the  sun-ray's  gleam 

Like  the  dim  phantom  of  a  dream  I 


II. 


The  mist  that  ffathers  on  the  bill, 
As  licht  andiransient  as  the  air, 

Its  sombre  hues  the  distance  fill, 
And  seem  to  hold  a  dwelling  there; 

But  like  a  thought,  a  glance,  't  is  past, 

Its  essence  in  oblivion  cast. 


ill. 


The  waves  that  seek  some  distant  shore 
Are  borne  alone;  the  sounding  sea, 

And  joyful  in  their  stormy  roar, 
To  far-off  lands  in  mountains  flee ; 

But  ere  they  reach  the  sought-for  bourne 

They  sink,  and  others  rise  in  turn. 


IV. 

And  like  the  dew-drop's  fleeting  hour, 
Or  like  the  vapor's  transient  stay, 

Or  like  the  wave's  ephemeral  power, 
Man's  life  and  death  are  but  a  day ; 

At  morn,  the  revel  and  the  crowd, 

At  eve,  the  death- kneli  and  the  shroud ! 
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THE      BATTLE      OF     NEW-ORLEANS. 


*  Imfigbr,  iracundu*,  inexorabiliB,acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata.* 


The  American  is  grandiloquent  to  excess.  It  would  seem  as  if 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  us  felt  all  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  problem  that  we  are  solving  in  history,  and  made  use 
of  terms  and  tropes  to  match.  With  the  title  of  '  La  Gtrande  Nation' 
we  should  never  be  contented.  Nothing  but '  the  greatest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth*  will  satisfy  us.  In  the  United  States  the  '  winged 
word'  soars  on  pinions  as  extended  as  those  of  the  condor. 

On  the  list  of  blessings  which  the  American  thanks  God  for,  the 
military  glory  of  his  country  stands  first.  How  any  one  could  so 
mistake  the  spirit  of  democratic  institutions  as  to  look  for  their 
triumph  through  war,  would  be  wonderful,  did  not  that  reverence 
fbr^hysical  power  which  leads  us  to  Eulmire  the  strong  man,  make 
every  one  desire  to  claim  might,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his 
nation.  This  war  feeling  would  not  be  so  likely  to  originate  now-a- 
days.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  of  old,  but  has  taken  strong  root, 
and  will  flourish  many  years  yet.  Indeed  one  can  easily  imagine  that 
Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  should  exult  in  the  prowess  which  their 
stout  heroes  have  shown  throughout  past  centuries.  The  names, 
places,  and  traditions  which  surround  them,  tell  of  iron  warriors  and 
hard-fought  conflicts.  They  have  good  cause  for  exultation.  Our 
greatest  glory  is  not  to  be  found  in  war  records,  and  can  never  be 
gained  in  battle.  We  have  indeed  had  our  skirmishes,  like  other 
people,  and  are  even  now  carrying  on  in  Florida  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  a  war,  but  which  might  more  properly  be  termed  a  hunt,  and 
that  too  very  bunglingly ;  but  to  hear  our  orators,  one  would  imagine 
that  Julius  Caesar  had  campaigned  against  the  Five  Nations,  Marl- 
borough marched  and  countermarched  on  the  lakes,  and  Napoleon 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Panegyrists  begin  at  the  revolution  and  summon  the  great  shades 
of  Greece  and  Rome  to  stand  up  and  be  measured  with  the  heroes  of 
seventy-six.  Valiant  men,  no  doubt ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  ancients  thus  rudely  apostrophized  might  feel  some  what  vexed, 
as  did  the  prophet  Samuel  when  her  ladyship  of  Endor  evoked  him  at 
the  foolish  request  of  Saul :  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  us  1  What 
did  they  more  than  other  brave  men  fighting  for  their  homes  ]  Than 
Uie  Saxons,  Goths,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Russians,  Germans,  Spaniards  ] 
They  did  well,  but  they  could  not  be  men  and  do  otherwise.  The 
revolutionary  struggle  is  assuredly  matter  of  great  congratulation,  but 
scarcely  of  excessive  boasting.  The  Americans  fought  manfully ;  but 
with  such  a  cause  and  with  such  a  leader,  an  army  of  Chinese  would 
cover  themselves  with  glory.  Of  the  use  they  made  of  victory  we 
may  well  be  proud ;  the  honor  of  the  victory  they  must  share  with 
Frenchmen.  Nevertheless,  this  war  had  a  result.  Something  was 
gained  ;  that  is  something  to  boast  of.  But  when  we  see  the  frontier 
land  operations  of  1812,  '13,  '14,  cited  as  pretences  for  self-uplifting. 
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we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  and 
exclaim  as  we  read,  *Nil  cum  est,  nil  defit  tarnen.* 

Mournful  to  us  are  the  records  of  our  military  deeds  in  this  quarter. 
No  nation  ever  plunged  herself  more  recklessly  into  a  war,  or  behaved 
more  foolishly  when  engaged  in  it.  Without  any  adequate  prepara- 
tion, unarmed  and  enipty-handed,  the  United  States  rushed  mto  con- 
flict with  England.  The  avowed  object  of  this  government,  on  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  was  to  overrun  Canada,  and  few  on  either 
border  doubted  of  the  complete  success  of  an  invasion.  The  Ame- 
rican certainly  did  not,  if  wo  may  judge  by  General  Hull's  proclama- 
tion. '  Had  I  any  doubt  of  eventual  success,'  says  our  Leonidas,  '  I 
might  ask  your  assistance,  but  I  do  not.  I  come  prepared  for  every 
contingency.  I  have  a  force  which  will  look  down  all  opposition.'  And 
if  common  sense  had  guided  in  the  slightest  degree  the  plans  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  General,  weak,  vacillating,  and  supei'annuated  as  he  was, 
might  have  made  good  the  words  of  his  play-bill.  An  energetic  push 
for  Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Canada.  But  instead  of  ordering  such  a  march,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary sent  this  old  man  on  a  round-about  journey  through  an  alpost 
unexplored  waste ;  and  this  to  occupy  a  trifling  fort  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  fallen  with  all  its  dependencies  after  the  taking  of  the 
capital.  The  General,  as  we  all  know,  afler  innumerable  delays,  and 
attempts  to  Mook  down  opposition,'  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  disgraceful  and  ludicrous  re- 
verses. The  same  scene  was  enacted  over  and  over  again.  Gascon- 
ading generals-  issued  their  play-bills ;  advanced  and  retreated  like 
the  French  king  whom  the  well-known  couplet  has  immortalized ;  and 
sent  off  despatches  to  Washington  of  battles  with  buckram  foes. 
Military  stores  of  all  kinds  were  shamefully  wanting.  Officers  diso- 
beyed orders  vnth  impunity,  and  men  deserted  in  companies.  In 
some  instances  the  delinquents  were  fined  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for 
the  misdemeanor.*  Such  severity,  we  suppose,  was  necessary  as  an 
example.  General  Smyth  publishes  an  address  which  Sir  John 
Falstafl*  himself  might  have  penned.  '  The  horses  drawing  the  light 
artillery  of  the  enemy  are  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  >' 
and  again  :  '  You  will  share  the  eternal  infamy  that  awaits  the  man 
who  having  come  within  sight  of  the  enemy  basely  shrinks  in  the  mo- 
ment of  trial.'  The  thrilling  proclamation  is  terminated  by  the 
encouraging  cry :  '  Cume  on,  my  heroes  !  and  when  you  attack  the 
enemy's  batteries,  let  your  rallying  word  be,  '  The  cannon  lost  at 
Detroit,  or  Death  !'t  The  troops  were  awaiting  the  order  to  march, 
when  Hero  Smyth  called  a  council  of  war,  '  that  furnisher  of  excuses 
for  doing  nothing,'  and  sounded  a  retreat.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that 
he  escaped  from  '  eternal  infamy'  by  his  clause,  for  he  never  came 
'  within  sight  of  the  enemy,'  and  was  too  happy  to  ask  permission  to 
visit  his  wife  and  children.  He  hi6s  on  the  paternal  errand,  never 
again  to  appear.  General  Dearborn  commands  his  attack  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship ;  Perry,  not  yet  the  Perry,  hurries  about  to  learn  the 
plan  of  debarkation.     No  one  knows,  and  least  of  all  the  commander4 

*  Nul  d'eux  n'en  savait  rien,  toua  criaient  cependant. 
*  See  BaANNAM'a  MtliUry  and  Naval  Letter*.       tCHRVSTiB.       t  Mackcnsib's  Life  of  PntRY. 
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The  wind  of  De  Salaberry'a  bugles  blows  Hampton's  corps  away. 
O  that  the  general  had  carried  one  half  of  the  lead  that  he  had  in  his 
scull,  in  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  like  the  gossamer  Greek  !  Then  he 
might  perhaps  have  stood  his  gi'ound  by  mere  vis  inertice^  and  not  have 
mined  the  campaign  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  chief,  General 
Wilkinson.  Trusty  affidavits  convict  this  officer  of  drunkenness  at  a 
time  when  if  ever  a  man  should  be  sober.  For  being  vino  gravis, 
Wilkinson  might  find  some  jolly  precedents  among  heroes  ancient  and 
modern,  but  where  could  he  find  one  for  his  favorite  maxim,  *A 
commanding  officer  ought  never  to  expose  his  person  ?'* 

Whatever  these  gentlemen  may  have  been  in  the  field,  on  paper 
they  were  certainly  Orlandos  and  Rinaldos.  Their  despatches  may 
serve  as  models  to  future  generals  of  their  stamp.  The  Cabinet,  we 
suppose,  listened  to  these  rather  than  to  facts,  for  we  do  not  hear  that 
Smyth,  Hampton,  or  Wilkinson  ever  met  with  any  punishment.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  war,  merit  of  all  kinds,  real  and  imaginary,  was 
sure  to  find  its  way  to  Washington  on  foolscap.  Colonel  Campbell, 
who  commanded  in  some  Indian  skirmish,  took  care  to  inform  the 
department  that  Sergeant  Strotfaer  I.  Hawkins  loaded  and  discharged 
his  pistol  at  the  enemy  several  times !  t  May  not  America  be  proud 
that  she  numbered  among  her  defenders  so  valiant  a  Hawkins,  and  a 
Campbell  in  whose  noble  bosom  such  exalted  heroism  could  not  excite 
a  feeling  of  envy  1 

There  is  little  here  to  console  us,  save  the  knowledge  that  the 
enemy  was  quite  as  inefficient  as  ourselves.  The  greater  part  of  the 
struggle  resembled  a  fight  between  two  di-unken  men,  both  falling  at 
each  blow.  Proctor  and  Prevost  were  worthy  antagonists  for  Hull 
and  Hampton. 

Why  were  Americans  so  languid  on  the  land,  when  on  the  sea,  the 
boasted  home  of  the  Briton,  they  were  winning  honor  1  On  the  17th 
of  August  William  Hull  surrendered  at  Maiden;  on  the  19th,  Isaac 
Hull  captured  the  Guerriere  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  victorious  cannon 
of  Perry  and  M'Donough  might  almost  be  heard  on  the  spot  where 
Hull,  Smyth,  and  Hampton  brought  shame  on  their  flag,  and  infamy 
on  themselves.  How  shall  we  account  for  so  great  a  contrast  1  Both 
sailors  and  soldiers  were  Americans  —  both  mostly  recruits.  Blame 
cannot  be  thrown  on  the  militia,  for  Harrison,  Brown,  and  Jackson 
managed  to  make  them  effective.  The  fault  lay  wholly  with  the  com- 
manding officers,  and  with  the  department,  for  giving  such  men  com- 
missions. Here  and  no  where  else  is  it  to  be  sought  for.  Soldiers 
have  no  constitutional  scruples,  no  timid  scruples  of  any  kind,  with  a 
man  to  lead  on,  a  man  like  Perry  or  Barney  ;  then  they  stand  by  their 
gtms  until  struck  down  by  the  bayonet.  An  army  without  a  chief 
has  often  been  compared  to  a  body  without  a  head.  The  comparison  is 
too  favorable.  The  headless  army  does  not  even  possess  the  vis  inertia 
of  the  dead  body,  but  melts  away  before  fire  like  wax.  At  some 
future  day,  when  Time  shall  have  extirpated  all  the  actors  and  hear- 
say performers  in  these  skirmishes,  perhaps  another  Irving  will  give 
a  hbtory  of  this  frontier  war,  surpassing  in  droll  and  ludicrous  adven- 

*  AftMsraoMO.  t  Bkahnah'i  Military  ajid  Naval  Letters. 
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ture  the  famous    campaign  of  the  New-Amsterdamers.     At  least 
there  will  be  matexial  enough. 

Of  the  South  we  can  tell  a  different  story.  The  English  had  de- 
termined at  an  early  period  to  obtain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  and 
their  Danish  descents  in  the  Chesapeake  were  merely  feints  to  divert 
attention  from  the  main  object.  The  plan  was  excellent.  A  defence- 
less coast,  an  unfortified  town  ;  a  total  want  of  munitions  of  all  kinds ; 
disaffected  negro  slaves;  a  population  half  French,  half  Spanish; 
every  circumstance  seemed  favorable  ;  and  they  already  exulted, 
when  considering  the  value  of  the  prize  which  was  to  be  obtained 
so  easily.  The  great  market  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  was 
within  their  reach ;  and  animated  by  their  success  at  Washington, 
they  regarded  the  expedition  rather  as  &  promenade  militaire,  in  quest 
of  *  beauty  and  booty/  than  as  an  invasion  in  which  plunder  was  to  be 
bought  with  blood.  Rumors  of  their  intentions  had  already  reached 
Louisiana,  and  excited  much  alarm  and  a  shiftless  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  defence.  Lafitte,  the  smuggler,  whom  the  Biitish  attempted 
to  buy  over,  warned  the  authorities  repeatedly  of  the  approaching 
danger ;  and  though  a  foreigner,  a  pirate,  and  an  outlaw,  offered  to  serve 
with  all  his  band  against  the  enemies  of  America.  Yet  little  was  accom- 
plished :  the  government,  as  remiss  here  as  elsewhere,  had  provided 
neither  arms  nor  ammunition.  Even  a  frigate  of  small  draf^,  destined 
to  the  defence  of  the  lake,  remained  unfinished,  despite  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Commodore  Patterson.  Nothing  was  ready  except  the 
General  —  Andrew  Jackson.  His  military  talents  were  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion.  In  various  expeditions  against  the  Creeks,  he  had 
already  evinced  that  iron  energy,  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
ceaseless  activity,  so  necessary  to  a  commanding  ofBcer.  He  was 
the  general  for  an  emergency.  Not  one  of  the  wavering,  but  a  man 
who  would  keep  his  object  as  steadily  before  him  as  the  mariner  his 
port,  and  trample  down  and  crush  without  remorse  whoever  barred 
the  path.  A  character  indispensable  in  a  chief,  for  in  war  especially 
success  is  the  only  thing  worth  consideration. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1814,  General  Jackson  arrived  in  New- 
Orleans,  on  his  return  from  Pensacola.  The  city  was  in  great  con- 
fusion. Committees  of  all  kinds  were  disputing,  quarrelling,  and 
more  desirous  to  tight  each  other  than  the  enemy.  His  appearance 
restored  tranquillity,  for  he  had  that  strength  about  him  on  which  men 
in  danger  willingly  rely.  The  General  lost  no  time  in  tardy  delibera- 
tions. Martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sus- 
pended ;  free  men  of  color  and  prisoners  enrolled ;  the  Baratarians 
welcomed  to  the  ranks ;  and  every  point  which  he  thought'  menaced 
by  the  attack,  visited  and  foitified.  On  the  14th,  news  came  of  the 
capture  of  the  six  gun-boats  on  Lake  Borgue,  the  only  protection  of 
the  coast  in  the  absence  of  the  unfinished  frigate.  The  invaders 
were  at  the  door,  and  men  knew  that  the  hour  of  trial  had  arrived. 

Some  ragged  fishermen,  who  earned  a  miserable  livelihood  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  went  over  to  the  British  and  advised  them  to  land 
at  the  Bayou  Cataline,  one  of  the  thousand  creeks  which  intersect 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana.  The  bayou  was  well  chosen,  for  the 
Mississippi  at  this  point  was  not  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the 
^ake.    On  the  16th  of  December  the  army  was  conveyed  in  boats  to 
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Pine  Island,  *  a  miserable  swamp,  not  only  devoid  of  all  human  habi- 
tations, but  bare  even  of  trees  and  shrubs/*  On  this  waste  they 
remained  five  days,  suffering  all  the  hardships  of  an  exposure  to  cold 
and  rain.  Many  of  the  black  troops,  unaccustomed  to  a  change  of 
climate,  fell  asleep  beside  their  fires,  and  expired.  On  the  22d  the 
avant-garde,  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Keane,  was  reembarked,  and  rowed  to  the  Bayou,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  without  even  an  awning  to  protect  them  against 
the  showers  which  fell  during  the  night.  Bodily  discomfoit  was 
forgotten  in  the  certainty  of  success;  and  when  the  boats  took  the' 
ground  under  the  high  reed-covered  banks  of  the  Bayou,  the  troops 
leaped  ashore  with  alacrity,  and  pushed  forward  through  the  swampy 
where  the  cypress  and  the  conqueror's  laurel  grew  side  by  side  m 
boundless  profusion,  to  Villere's  plantation,  on  the  l^ft  bank  of  thei 
Mississippi. 

Thus  far  every  thing  had  gone  we'll,  A  quick  march  of  ten  miles 
over  a  level  road  would  have  placed  the  prize  within  their  grasp; 
Colonel  Thornton,  the  second  in  command,  earnestly  pressed  an  im- 
mediate advance  :  sixteen  hundred  men,  he  maintained,  were  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  of  surprising  an  unfortified  city ;  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  delays,  for  the  escape  of  several  prisoners  would 
soon  announce  their  arrival  to  the  Americans,  afid  prepare  them  for 
defence.  General  Keane,  however,  thought  it  safer  to  wait  for  the 
second  detachment,  and  to  reserve  the  advance  for  the'  next  day. 
Consequently  tlie  order  was  passed  to  bivouac.  The  troops,  in  high 
spirits,  piled  their  arms,  lighted  their  fires,  and  dispersed  in  search  of 
provisions,  fully  impressed  that  '  as  the  Americans  had  never  yet 
dared  to  attack,  there  was  no  great  probability  of  their  doing  so  oni 
the  present  occasion.'!  The  following  proclamation  was  posted  in 
different  places  along  the  high  road : 

'  Louisianians !  ~-  remain  quiet  in  your  houses ;  your  slaves  shall 
be  preserved  to  you,  and  your  property  respected.  We  make  war* 
only  against  Americans.' 

All  other  hostile  demonstrations  were  reserved  for  the  morrow. 

One  Rey,  who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  the  English,  arrived 
in  New-Orleans  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  and  announced  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops.  General  Jackson  immediately  despatched  a 
party  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Before  two  hours  had  elapsed,  thef 
scouts  came  in,  a  night  attack  was  planned,  and  orders  issued  to  the 
corps  who  were  to  take  part  in  it.  The  armed  schooner  Carolina^ 
was  directed  to  drop  down  the  river,  and  to  take  up  a  position  abreast 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  About  seven  o^ clock  the  Carolina  came 
leisurely  to  an  anchor  oefore  the  levee.  So  great  was  the  security  of' 
the  British  that  they  were  gathered  in  crowds  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
ing with  an  idle  curiosity  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel,  which  they 
took  for  an  ordinary  coaster.  Suddenly  the  trumpet  was  heard  from 
her  decks:  *  Give  them  this,  for  the  honor  of  America!'  and  the 
darkness  of  the  winter  evening  was  lighted  up'  by  the  flash  of  her 
broadside,  as  she  poured  a  shower  of  grape  and  round-shot  among^ 


•  Subaltern  in  AmeneiL  f  British  Offloer. 
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the  astonished  Englishmen.  More  than  one  hundred  were  killed 
before  they  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  survivors  crouched 
behind  the  levee  for  protection  ;  and  here  they  lay  an  hour,  listening 
in  silence  '  to  the  pattering  of  grape-shot  among  their  huts,  and  to 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those  who  lay  wounded  beside  themV* 

A  discharge  from  the  picquets  on  the  right  summoned  them  from 
their  shelter.  Two  thousand  Americans,  led  on  by  General  Jackson 
in  person,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  were  bearing  all 
before  them.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  night  the  ranks  were  broken  ; 
Americans  and  English  mingled  together,  legit  que  virum  vir.  Every 
man  fought  for  himself  alone,  as  in  the  old  Homeric  conflicts.  Mus- 
ket and  pistol  were  laid  aside  for  sword  and  bayonet,  and  the  western 
rifle,  wielded  with  both  hands  like  a  war-club.  After  two  hours  of 
hard  fighting,  the;  English  were  reinforced  by  the  second  detachment 
from  the  ships,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attack.  General 
Jackson  withdrew  his  men,  and  the  enemy  retreated  once  more  to 
the  welcome  shelter  of  the  levee.  In  this  aflair  the  British  lost  four 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  ;  the  Americans  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  prisoners  captured  by  Keane  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  lawyers.  The  members  of  the  bar  of  New-Orleans  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  a  volunteer  corps,  and  accompanied  General  Jackson 
in  this  expedition.  They  were  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  seized 
to  a  man. 

Jackson's  measures  were  as  well  planned  as  prompt ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  schooner  in  particular  merits  all  praise.  This  vessel 
alone  keptthe  enemy  chained  to  their  position  for  three  days.  During 
this  all-precious  interval,  the  famous  embankment  of  cotton  bales  on 
Rodriguez  Canal  was  commenced,  which  was  destined  twice  to  foil 
every  eflbrt  of  the  invaders,  and  to  give  the  death  blow  to  all  their 
hopes  of  conquest. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  the  British  remained  beneath  the  bank, 
suflering  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hunger :  as  soon  however  as  it 
was  dark,  the  army  filed  off  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  right,  out 
of  reach  of  the  Carolina's  guns.  By  giving  her  broadside  a  great 
elevation,  the  schooner  succeeded  in  throwing  shot  among  them, 
causing  great  annoyance  though  little  execution. 

On  the  25th  Sir  Edward  Packenham  arrived  in  camp,  and  assumed 
the  command.  The  next  day  a  battery  of  ten  guns  was  erected  on 
the  bank,  and  a  fire  of  hot  shot  opened  on  the  Carolina.  The  second 
ball  took  eflect,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  was  abandoned  by  her 
crew,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane,  advanced  in  two  columns  about  three  miles,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  American  troops  posted  behind  the  un- 
finished breast-work.  The  left  column  on  the  river  was  instantly 
greeted  with  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  frigate  Louisiana 
and  those  already  mounted  on  the  lines.  '  Scarce  a  bullet  passed 
over  or  fell  short  of  its  mark,  but  all  striking  full  in  the  midst  of  our 
ranks,  occasioned  terrible  havoc.'*  The  column  was  soon  forced  by 
the  carnage  to  deploy  into  lines  of  battalions,  and  finally  to  halt  and 
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lie  down  in  the  ditches  which  intersected  the  plantation.  On  the 
right,  the  attack  might  have  succeeded,  had  it  been  energetically 
directed,  for  the  works  were  unfinished,  and  only  a  few  guns  mounted  ; 
but  the  loss  suffered  by  the  left  division  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the 
commanding  officer  to  order  a  halt.  In  the  ditches  they  remained 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  different  regiments  filed  off,  man 
by  man,  amid  shouts  and  showers  of  balls  from  the  American  lines. 
A  few  guns  which  had  been  directed  against  the  Louisiana  were 
carried  off  by  hand,  by  a  party  of  sailors.  The  loss  which  the  enemy 
suffered  in  this  affair  is  astonishing ;  the  more  so  when  compared  with 
the  trifling  injury  they  caused  their  antagonists.  Only  ten  men  were 
killed  within  the  lines,  and  but  one  wounded  on  board  of  the  frigate, 
whose  guns  fired  eight  hundred  balls  during  the  engagement.  The 
same  disproportion  is  remarkable  throughout  the  invasion.  Many  a 
grallant  Briton  laid  his  bones  beneath  the  cypresses  of  Louisiana. 

General  Packenham  did  not  return  to  his  old  position,  but  encamped 
on  the  battle-ground  of  the  23d  of  December ;  his  outposts  extending 
in  some  places  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  American  lines. 
Finding  the  works  so  well  defended,  be  determined  to  consider  them 
as  a  regular  fortification,  and  to  breach  them.     The  2Sth,  29th,  30th, 
and  31st  were  employed  in  bringing  up  heavy  guns  from  the  fleet. 
The  labor  and  hardships  incurred  in  the  transportation  of  twenty-four 
pounders  by  hand  through  a  quaking  morass,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived.    Throughout  this  period  the  position  of  the  British  was  any 
thing  bat  enviable.     The  scarcity  of  provisions  had  reduced  them  to 
half  allowance,  and  driven  them  to  still  their  hunger  with  the  sugar 
they  found  on  the  plantations.     As  they  had  no  tents,  they  were  forced 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground ;  and  Louisiana  in  December  is  not  exactly 
the  spot  one  would  select  for  passing  the  night  al  fresco.     Even  the 
enjoyment  of  the  damp  earth  was  denied  them.     The  Americans  did 
not  grant  them  a  moment's  repose.     From  the  day  of  their  landing 
they  had  been  engaged  in  one  continued  battle.     Beside  the  shot  that 
were  constantly  thrown  among  them  from  guns  greatly  elevated  on 
the  lines,  the  American  artillerymen  would  advance  with  a  few  field- 
pieces  within  range,  fire  half  a  dozen  rounds,  and  retreat  so  rapidly 
as  to  baffle  pursuit,  while  bands  of  riflemen  lurked  about  the  picquets 
and  shot  down  the  sentinels.     The  English  had  a  great  dread  of  the 
Tennesseeans,  whom  they  denominated  *  Dirty  Shirts,'  from  the  color 
of  their  hunting-frocks.     These  night  excursions  were  very  popular 
among  the  *  Dirty  Shirts ;'  they  termed  them  hunting  parties.     One 
of  these  worthies  is  said  to  have  killed  and  stripped  three  sentinels 
on  the  same  spot  in  one  evening,  and  to  have  made  his  escape  into 
camp  with  the  booty.*     This  system  of  waiiare,  although  much  in- 
veighed against  by  English  writers,  we  think  both  justifiable  and  wise. 
When  armies  meet  on  foreign  ground  to  decide  some  state  question, 
about  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  know  little  and  to  care  less,  w^ 
can  understand  that  a  kind  of  chivalric  understanding  should  exist 
between  combatants.     Such  wars  are  but  duels  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  courtesy  which  directs   antagonists   in  affairs  of  honor  ought 
certainly  to  be  exercised.     The  case  is  far  otherwise  with  invaders. 
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Then  a  man  fights  for  bis  native  soil ;  for  his  family  and  friends ;  for 
his  possessions,  which  would  be  plundered ;  for  bis  home,  which  would 
be  ransacked  and  destroyed.  He  considers  his  foes  in  the  light  of 
house-breakers,  and  every  man  slain  one  enemy  less,  and  very  justly. 
This  system  too  succeeded  admirably  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by 
harassing  and  discouraging  the  English.  The  repulses  they  had  met 
with,  the  incessant  labor  and  constant  excitement  in  which  they  were 
kept  by  the  ever-recurring  attacks,  had  disheartened  the  troops,  and 
mGide  them  heartily  sick  of  the  expedition. 

On  the  night  of  tbe  3 1st  of  December,  Packenham's  men  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  batteries  for  thirty  heavy  guns.  The  work  was 
accomplished  before  dawn.  The  sun  rose  behind  clouds,  and  for 
some  time  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  the  American  lines  could  not  be 
distinguished.  At  eight  o'clock  the  white  tents  of  the  camp  became 
visible,  and  the  cannonade  commenced.  The  fire  was  principally 
directed  against  M'Carty's  chateau,  which  was  occupied  by  Jackson 
as  his  head-quarters.  Although  the  bouse  was  pierced  through  and 
through  repeatedly,  the  staii' escaped  without  a  wound.  The  American 
batteries  responded  feebly  at  first,  but  gradually  grew  brisker,  and  at 
length  surpassed  the  British  both  in  rapidity  and  precision.  The 
enemy  had  rolled  hogsheads  of  sugar  into  the  parapet  of  his  battery, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  as  efiectual  as  sand  in  deaden- 
ing the  force  of  balls  ;  but  it  proved  otherwise,  for  the  shot  crashed 
through  the  casks  as  if  they  had  been  empty,  dismounting  the  guns 
and  killing  the  gunners.  Cotton  bales,  on  the  contrary,  proved  a 
much  better  defence  ;  and  although  some  of  them  were  rather  rudely 
knocked  about  by  the  twenty-four  pound  shot,  but  little  execution 
was  done  among  the  Louisianians.  At  three  o'clock  the  fire  of  the 
English  had  slackened  very  much  ;  and  while  the  Americans,  reserv- 
ing a  few  guns  to  return  their  feeble  salutes,  directed  the  remainder 
against  the  infantry,  who  consequently  retired  in  precipitation,  leaving 
many  dead  on  the  field.  Soon  after,  the  enemy  ceased  firing  altogether, 
and  abandoned  his  guns.  Jackson's  loss  did  not  exceed  fifty,  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  Americans  had  good  reason  to  be  elated  by  their  success.  That 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  should  be  silenced  by  fifteen,  only  five  of 
which  were  of  equal  calibre,  was  far  more  encouraging  to  the  invaded 
than  any  advantage  they  had  yet  obtained.  Satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  affair,  they  made  no  attempt  to  carry  off  the  guns,  which  were 
accordingly  removed  by  the  English,  with  much  labor,  on  the  ensuing 
night.     Five  however  were  ultimately  left  behind. 

Once  more  frustrated  in  his  hopes,  Sir  Edward  Packenham  changed 
his  plan  of  attack.  It  was  now  determined  that  a  body  of  troops 
should  cross  the  river,  and  that  an  advance  should  be  made  on  both 
banks  at  once.  A  canal  two  miles  in  length  by  six  feet  in  breadth 
was  commenced,  in  order  to  convey  the  boats  from  the  Bayou  to  the 
river.  It  would  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  general  that  ships' 
boats  could  be  pushed  on  rollers  over  land  in  half  the  time  it  would 
take  to  dig  such  a  canal.  Meantime  the  work  was  continued,  and 
ppmpleted  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh. 

Jackson  hsul  not  been  idle  during  these  five  days.     The  Rodrigue? 
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breast-wark  was  now  raised  to  the  ordinary  aldtude,  covered  by  a 
ditch,  and  fifteen  guns  placed  at  proper  distanties  along  the  line ;  and 
moreoyer  a  battery  mounting  eighteen  guns  had  been  erected  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  river,  bo  as  completely  to  enfilade  the  English  bi- 
vouac. No  precaution  was  omitted  nor  labor  spared  to  atrengthen 
the  position  and  to  harass  the  enemy.  Major  General  Lambert's  arri- 
val with  two  regiments  had  increased  the  British  army  to  nine  thou- 
sand effective  men.  The  Americans,  although  rated  at  twenty-five 
thousand  by  the  '  British  OfGcer,'  mustered  but  four  thousand  men  on 
the  lines.  Faacines  and  scaling-ladders  had  been  prepared  by  the  in- 
vadere  for  the  troopa  on  the  letl  bank,  who  were  to  advance  at  the 
sound  of  Thornton's  guns  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Louisianiens 
"were  fully  apprized  of  the  approaching  attack  by  the  activity  and  tur- 
moil they  had  remarked  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  were  ready  at  all 
points  to  encounter  iL     Af&irs   stood  thus  on  the  evening  of  the 


On  the  Sth  of  January  took  place  the  last  desperate  effort  of  the 
British  to  obtain  possession  of  the  prize  they  had  been  taught  to  deem 
90  easy.  A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show  the  respective  positions 
of  the  combatants. 

General  Reane  with  twelve  hundred  men  was  to  make  a  sham  at- 
tack on  the  river  bank,  while  General  Gibba,  with  the  main  body,  was 
to  storm  thQ  wor]is  on  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  batteries  six  and 
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seven.  Fascines  and  scaling-ladders  were  entrusted  to  the  Forty- 
Fourth  regiment,  and  success  was  considered  certain.  Jackson,  on 
the  other  hand,  lay  snugly  entrenched  behind  his  embankment  of 
mud  an  i  cotton  baies.  hirt  lef't  appuye  on  the  swamp,  his  right  on  the 
Mississippi.  General  Coffee  and  the  Tennesseeans  occupied  the  ex- 
treme letb  of  the  line,  and  the  batteries  were  served  by  the  United 
States'  artillerists  and  militiamen,  except  No.  2,  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  crew  of  the  late  Carolina,  and  No.  3,  commanded  by  privateer 
captains,  and  served  by  Lafitte's  men. 

The  attack  was  to  have  takeu  place  before  sunrise,  but  owing  to 
the  caving-in  of  the  canal,  the  army  did  not  arrive  within  musket 
range  until  dawn.     They  were  received  by  a  well-directed  volley, 
which  threw  them  into  disorder;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  were 
advancing  steadily  to  the  assault,  when  Packenham  discovered  that 
the  Forty-Fourth  regiment  h£ul  come  into  the  field  without  the  fas- 
cines and  ladders.     Colonel  Mullens  was  ordered  to  return  for  them, 
but  losing  all  command  of  himself,  forsook  his  men.     Packenham  im- 
mediately despatched  an  aid  to  bring  them  up.  This  ofHcer  found  them 
in  the  greatest  confusion.     The  General,  upon  hearing  this,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  ordered  the  column  to  press  on  at  aouble 
quick  time.     Twice  they  charged,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  which  mowed  them  down  by  ranks.     The  deeds 
of  the  thirty-two  pounders  are  especially  commemorated  :  'One  single 
discharge,'  says  the  Subaltern,  *  served  to  sweep  the  centre  of  the 
attacking  force  into  eternity.'     The  officers  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  rally  their  men,  but  all  efforts  were  useless.     Two  or 
three  hundred  gained  the  ditch,  and  endeavored  to  climb  the  parapet, 
but  the  soft  earth  gave  way  beneath  their  feet,  and  only  seventy  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  all  of  whom  were  captured.     The  death  of 
Sir  Edward  Packenham,  who  fell  like  a  brave  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Forty-Fourth,  and  the  mortal  wound  received  by  General  Gibbs,  com- 
pleted the  universal  dismay.     The  column  turned  and  fled.     On  the 
river  the  advance  of  General  Keane's  detachment  stormed  an  unfin- 
ished battery  occupied  by  a  rifle  corps :  instead  of  supporting  his  men, 
and  entering  the  lines  at  that  point.  General  Keane  marched  with  his 
column  across  the  plain  to  the  aid  of  the  main  body.     Such  a  move- 
ment only  served  to  increase  the  confusion.     His  troops  caught  the 
general  panic,  and  Keane  himself  was  borne,  desperately  wounded, 
from  the  field.     Meantime  the  brave  band  that  had  taken  the  battery, 
unsupported  by  their  friends,  and  unable  to  retreat,  perished  to  a  man 
by  the  rifles  of  the  Louisianiaus.     On  the  light  bank,  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton carried  all  before  him ;  drove  the  Americans  from  two  entrenched 
positions ;  and  was  in  full  pursuit,  when  a  messenger  brought  the 
news  of  the  disaster  of  the  main  army,  and  the  order  for  an  immedi- 
ate retreat,  which  he  effected  without  opposition.     It  appears  evident, 
from  all  statements  of  this  aflair,  and  from  Jackson's  address,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  militia  on  the  right  bank  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  bravery  of  the  troops  on  Rodriguez  Canal. 

Here  the  carnage  had  been  awful.  '  A  space  of  ground  extending 
from  the  ditch  of  the  American  lines  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  drew 
up  his  troops,  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length  by  about  two 
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hundred  in  breadth,  was  literally  covered  with  men,  either  dead  or 
severely  wounded.'  At  least  three  thousand  brave  fellows  lay 
stretched  upon  the  plain,  and  all  wearing  the  British  uniform ;  for 
the  American  loss  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Greneral  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  taking  New-Orleans.  A  quick  and  safe  retreat  was  the 
only  object  aimed  at.  During  his  preparations,  he  was  harassed  as 
before  by  the  Americans,  but  nothing  serious  was  attempted.  The 
British  were  still  too  powerful  to  be  driven  to  despair.  Matters  re- 
mained thus  until  the  i7th,  when  the  prisoners  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides :  on  the  19th,  every  Englishman  had  vanished. 

The  war  was  now  virtually  ended.  The  details  of  Lambert's 
skilful  retreat ;  the  nine  days'  bombardment  of  the  fort  at  Pld^que- 
mines ;  the  taking  of  Fort  Bowyer ;  the  disputes*  concerning  negro 
slaves ;  the  triumphal  entry  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  usual  ad- 
dresses and  illuminations ;  and  finally,  the  ratification  of  peace,  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  each  other,  and  have  little  bearing  on  the  great  feat 
of  arms  we  wished  to  commemorate.  On  the  23d  of  December,  nine 
thousand  English  soldiers,  who  had  served  with  success  in  Europe, 
landed  on  the  territory  of  the  Union.  One  month  afler,  the  survivors, 
worn  out,  bafHed,  disheartened,  their  two  commanders  slain,  were 
reembarking  at  the  same  place,  leaving  three  thousand  gallant  com- 
rades to  moulder  beneath  the  cypresses  of  Louisiana.  There  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  modem  history,  perhaps  none,  in  which  men,  unaided 
by  contagion,  have  repelled  an  attack  with  so  little  injury  to  themselves, 
and  such  fearful  slaughter  to  their  opponents. 

To  Jackson  belongs  the  honor  of  the  victory.  The  promptitude 
with  which  he  planned  the  attack  of  the  23d,  the  skill  displayed  in 
his  dispositions,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  were  carried  out  on 
that  eventful  night,  saved  New-Orleans  from  destruction.  The  next 
morning  the  British  would  have  blown  his  force  to  the  winds,  and 
have  seized  the  city  as  easily  as  they  had  anticipated.  But  awed  by 
the  boldness  of  a  foe  they  had  hitherto  despised,  and  held  in  checlc 
by  the  guns  of  the  Carolina,  they  gave  the  Americans  time  to  com- 
plete the  famous  breast-work,  before  which,  as  before  an  altar  of  Lib- 
erty, England's  bravest  and  best  were  sacrificed. 

We  owe  Andrew  Jackson  a  long  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  for 
having  repelled  an  invasion  the  results  of  which  might  have  been 
most  disastrous,  but  also  for  having  proved  to  Great  Britain,  (what 
hitherto  she  had  maintained  to  be  problematical,)  that  the  American 
militia  could  and  would  fight,  if  skilfully  commanded. 

Years  af^er,  the  General  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation  he 
defended,  and  makes  more  enemies  by  a  word  than  he  had  ever  beaten 
off  with  his  sword.  Perhaps  he  possessed  too  little  of  the  pliability 
of  his  emblematic  tree  for  a  statesman,  and  would  better  have  lefl  the 
China  closet  of  politics  to  one  who  had  less  of  the  headstrong  and 
headlong  bull  in  bis  nature.  But  posterity  will  decide  on  this  also. 
Our  business  with  him  was  as  commanding  officer  at  New-Orleans  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1815 ;  a  day  on  v^hich  he  earned  his  title  to  a  seat 
at  Washington's  right  hand.  ^r,  FxInivb. 
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What  Bpirit  of  the  dell  is  here, 

That,  as  the  sunset  lights  decay, 
Alone,  but  without  sign  of  fear, 

Trips  past  me,  like  a  woodland  fay : 
Till,  stopping  as  she  spies  me,  see  I 

With  looks  that  more  of  mirth  express 
Than  bashfulness,  yet  gently  free, 

She  gazes  mute  and  motionless.    . 

The  summer  sun  has  touched  her  brow 

And  brightly  sparkles  in  her  eye, 
But  lets  the  snow,  that  lurks  befow 

Her  dimpled  cheek,  unmelted  lie  : 
.And  smooth,  as  pebble  of  the  rill, 

The  forehead  oy  her  dark  locks  *  twined, 
Light,  sportive  ringlets,  ready  siill 

To  dance  when  piped  to  by  the  wind. 

A  spirit  of  the  wood  or  stream, 

A  thing  of  airy  substance  wrought, 
She  seems  —  the  creature  of  a  dream. 

Whose  image  haunts  the  waking  thought : 
A  moment,  as  the  stars  of  night 

Whose  gloom  the  streaks  of  twilight  sever, 
Beam  faintly,  greets  my  startled  sight  — 

A  moment  seen,  then  gone  forever  t  G.  Hill. 


OUR      SCHOOL      AT      STOKEVILLE. 


A     STRAY     CHAPTBa. 


Among  my  early  recollections  of  the  primitive  days  of  Stokeville, 
tbe  Village  School  is  the  most  vivid.  It  was  buried  in  a  vralnut  grove 
that  skirted  the  western  border  of  the  town,  and  was  an  old  brown 
building,  carved  and  slashed  from  end  to  end.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  whole  grove  was  sweet  with  bursting  buds,  and  vocal  with 
the  songs  of  birds.  In  midsummer  we  used  to  find  shelter  in  it  from 
the  rays  of  heat  that  steeped  its  canopy.  In  autumn,  its  long  shadows 
pointed  far  eastward  into  the  village,  while  its  western  border  was 
kindled  into  a  living  flame.  I  see  the  old  school-house  now,  as  it  was 
when  I  trudged  to  it  a  boy.     But  it  is  swept  away  ! 

Such  was  our  school-house  —  the  only  one  within  three  miles.  It 
was  to  this  spot  that  all  Stokeville  was  driven  for  knowledge  and 
power  —  foreknowledge  is  power.'  We  hired  our  school-masters 
then ;  riine  dollars  a  month,  and  boarded ;  and  such  specimens  of 
intellectual  humanity  as  fell  upon  us  were  never  before  nor  since 
paralleled. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Mills,  from  Connecticut  *  strait ,  was  the  first  gentle- 
man who  took  the  urchins  of  Stokeville  in  hand,  '  for  better  or  for 
worse.'  I  am  not  about  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  a  minute  account 
of  Mr.  Mills'  inauguration,  nor  of  the  '  gang'  ovet  whfth  he  had  been 
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called  upon  to  preside.  We  had  Bill  Jones,  a  red-headed,  fireckled- 
fkced  boy,  who  swore  he  would  whip  the  master  before  the  week  was 
out ;  Jack  Janes,  a  tall,  loose-jointed,  long-limbed  fellow,  who  '  did  n't 
care  how  many  rules  the  master  made  —  he  should  n't  obey  'em ;' 
Pete  Pierce,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  tricks  never  being  found 
out ;  and  Bob  Boles,  and  Ned  Hawkes,  and  a  score  of  *  Hanks'  and 

*  Dicks'  and  *  Johns ;'  all  together  as  wicked  and  perverse  a  generation 
as  ever  tried  the  temper  of  man. 

Monday  morning,  bright  and  early,  the  school  was  to  *  begin.'  All 
the  children  in  Stokeville  had  white  collars  and  clean  aprons  on  that 
morning  at  least.  There  was  a  great  strife  among  mothers,  and 
greater  pride  among  their  offspring. 

I  well  recollect  the  day  on  which  Ephraim  Mills  took  the  boys  of 
Stokeville  in  hand.  I  was  at  my  post  at  nine  o'clock  precisely.  The 
'  master'  made  his  appearance  at  half  past  nine.  He  was  a  short,  pot- 
bellied little  man,  with  a  full,  red  face,  and  a  head  as  big  and  green  as 
a  pumpkin.  His  little  round  eyes  stared  to  ^he  right  and  left,  as  wild 
as  an  owl's,  as  he  waddled  along  in  to  take  his  throne.  He  wore  a 
white  hat  upon  a  head  which  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  red 
hair ;  a  bandanna  handkerchief  was  about  his  neck ;  and  he  sported  a 
checked  vest,  and  a  pair  of  corduroy  pantaloons. 

Mr.  Mills  hung  his  hat  upon  a  peg.  He  then  turned  slowly  around, 
and  calmly  surveyed  the  field  before  him.  The  school  sank  at  once 
into  profound  silence.  He  walked  across  the  floor  and  back  again, 
and  a^er  taking  a  second  survey,  addressed  us  as  follows  : 

*  Boys,  I  have  come  here  to  teach  school.  Neow,  every  one  on  you 
has  got  to  behave  yourselves.  I  have  taught  school  'afore,  now  I  tell 
you ;  and  if  you  behave  yourselves,  all  will  go  well ;  but  if  you  da  iCt, 
there  v^ll  be  trouble  !  I  whip  terribly  when  I  do  whip ;  but  I  am  a 
good  master  when  yoy,  behave.  Now  mind  what  I  tell  you ;  you 
must  all  on  you  behave  yourselves.' 

There  was  a  subdued  '  snicker*  from  one  end  of  the  school-room 
to  the  other,  when  Ephraim  concluded. 

*  The  next  thing  I  shall  do,'  continued  Mills,  *  is  to  divide  all  on  you 
into  classes.  There  is  nothing  like  system  in  schools.  And  fii'st,  I 
must  have  your  names.' 

Mr.  Mills  then  began  at  one  end  of  the  school  room  and  asked  the 
name  of  every  scholar  in  order ;  in  the  course  of  which  duty  a  laugh- 
able colloquy  occurred. 

'  What 's  your  name  V  said  he,  to  a  lank  Yankee  boy. 

*  Aaron.' 

*  Spell  it,  if  you  please,'  said  Ephraim. 

*  Great  A,  little  a,  r-o-n,'  answered  the  pupil,  promptly. 

*  Dutch  Honnes,'  as  he  was  called,  a  thick-headed  urchin,  came  next. 
'  Well,  what 's  your  name  V  inquired  Mr.  Mills. 

*  My  name 's  Honnes,'  he  answered. 

*  Well,  how  do  you  spell  it  1  See  neow  if  you  can  do  it  as  slick  as 
Aaron  did.' 

^  Great  Honnes^  little  Honnes,  r-o-n  P 

The  laugh  was  decidedly  against  the  '  master.' 

'  Now,'  said  Mr.  Mills,  when  the  confusion  had  a  little  subsided, 

*  as  I  said  before,  I  'U  divide  all  on  you  into  classes.    All  on  you  who 
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study  the  grainmar,  go  together ;  all  on  you  who  cypher,  go  together ; 
all  on  you  who  are  Taming  to  read,  go  together/ 

The  school  wheeled  into  divisions  as  suddenly  as  a  military  compa- 
ny ;  and  the  '  master'  seemed  to  look  upon  us  with  as  intense  an  air 
of  self-superiority  as  Bonaparte  would  have  done  upon  an  army  of 
new-recruited  soldiers. 

'  Very  well,  very  well,'  said  Ephraim.  Now  all  on  the  grammar 
class  take  the  high  benches  on  the  east ;  all  on  the  geography  class, 
the  high  benches  on  the  west ;  and  all  o*  the  reading  scholars  take  the 
low  benches.     School  's  commenced  !' 

'  School 's  commenced  1'  was  uttered  by  Ephraim  with  infinite  au- 
thority, accompanied  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  a  whirling  of  the 
ruler,  which  was  absolutely  terrific.  It  had  the  desired  effect.  Every 
boy  was  as  whist  and  silent  as  though  he  had  suddenly  been  changed 
to  stone. 

An  hour  passed,  when  the  voice  of  Ephraim  was  again  heard. 
'  Third  class,  that  is  reading-class,  come  up  to  roEul.  Bring  your  books ; 
form  in  a  line  ;  stand  up  strait,  and  speak  plain.' 

The  class  straggled  along  up,  some  coughing,  some  blowing  their 
noses,  some  grinning,  and^NSome  leering. 

<  Fine  healthy-looking  lot  of  boys,'  said  Ephraim,  as  he  purveyed 
them.     '  Turn  to  your  places.' 

Every  boy  wet  his  thumb  and  turned  to  the  place  selected  in  the 
*  English  Reader,'  which  chanced  to  be  that  beautiful  paraphrase  of 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  commencing, '  The  Lord  my 
pasture  shall  prepare.' 

'  Now  begin,'  said  Ephraim. 

The  boy  at  the  head  commenced  in  a  whining  tone,  taking  care  not 
to  make  a  pause,  or  catch  a  breath,  until  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  verse,  when  he  drew  one  that  might  have  been  heard  far  out  in 
the  grove,  looking  up  at  the  same  time  for  a  word  of  praise. 

*  You  do  well,'  said  Ephraim ;  *  you  read  quick  and  smart,  and 
that 's  what  I  like  to  see.  Now  the  next  thing  I  want  to  know,'  said 
he,  '  is,  do  you  understand  what  you  read  1  Every  thing  depends  on 
that.  I  have  commenced  this  school  with  a  determination  of  making 
all  my  boys  understand.  Now,'  he  added,  abstractedly, '  what  is  un- 
derstood by  the  first  line  you  have  read,  '  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall 
prepare  V     Can  you  tell  me.  Jack  Janes  V 

•Tack  looked  on  the  floor,  and  seemed  sadly  puzzled.  Hesitating 
for  some  time  in  this  position,  he  at  length  broke  out : 

*  J  do  n*t  know,  Sir.' 

'Don't  know.  Sir !'  repeated  Ephraim ;  why, I  am  thunder-struck  at 
your  ignorance  !  Why,  it  is  as  old  as  Greece  and  Rome,  and  used  to 
be  spoken  by  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  Can't  you  tell.  Bill  Jones, 
what  that  line  means  V 

Bill  Jones  was  about  as  much  troubled  as  Jack  Janes.  He  could  n't 
tell,  and  so  it  went  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

*  Well  neo w  every  boy  pay  attention,  while  I  explain,  and  do  n't 
none  on  you  forget  what  I  say.  This  sentence,  as  I  said  before,  has 
reference  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  a  great  people,  living 
in  Africa,  about  four  thousand  years  ago ;  but  I  do  n't  recollect  the 
exact  period.    They  were  a  roving  race  of  people,  and  lived  pretty 
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much  as  many  folks  in  New-England  do,  by  their  pasture  land,  and 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  such  like ;  and  as  they  were  all 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  somewhat  superstitious,  they 
used  to  sing  this  hymn  at  the  beginning  of  each  year ;  '  The  Lord 
my  jKutnre  shall  prepare.'  That 's  it.  Will  you  all  recollect  V 
Every  child  nodded  his  head,  and  muttered  '  Umph.' 
'  Now,'  said  Ephraim,  *  you  can  all  take  your  seats ;  and  be  sure  to 
fmdersUmd  your  reading  lesson  next  time.' 

The  bustle  of  the  reading-class  returning  to  their  seats  had  not  sub- 
sided, before  the  master's  voice  was  again  heard  : 

*  Class  in  astromomy  and  geography !     'Re-die* 

The  astronomy  and  geography  class  formed  with  more  dignity  than 
the  junior  class  which  had  preceded  it.  Mr.  Mills  seemed  to  look 
upon  its  members  also  with  an  increased  degree  of  respect.  After  they 
were  collected  in  order,  Ephraim  told  them  that  geography  was  a  great 
study ;  that '  he  himself  did  n't  know  nothing  of  the  world  only  what 
he  got  from  this ;'  that  his  grandfather  had  studied  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  once  visited  Lake  Erie  in  person.  He  said  he  hoped  we  would 
all  meet  his  expectations  in  this  sublimest  of  all  sciences.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  ask  some  questions : 

'  WiUiam  Dobbs,  how  is  the  state  of  Maine  bounded  ]' 

*  On  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  Arkansas,  south  by 
the  Potomac,  and  west  by  Massachusetts.' 

*  Very  well.  Sir.  The  next  —  Nicholas  Rice :  What  is  the  princi- 
pal river  in  Maine  V 

-The  Sabine.' 

*  Very  well.     The  next  —  Joseph  Mills  :  Wbat  is  its  capital  1' 
'  St.  Augustine.' 

*  That 's  right.  The  next  —  Henry  Dobbin  :  WTiat  is  its  pro- 
duce!' 

*  Hemp  and  beeswax.' 

'  Right.     The  next  —  Israel  Booth :  How  many  parts  of  the  earth 
are  covered  with  water  V 
'  Europe  and  Asia.' 

*  How  many  with  land  V 

*  Africa  and  North  America.' 

'  What  is  the  shape  of  the  world,  Nicholas  Rice  V 

*  Partly  xx>und  and  partly  flat.' 
« Which  part  is  flat  V 

*  That  part  near  the  equator.' 

*  Very  well  said,  indeed  :  The  next  —  Joseph  Mills :  What  is  an 
equator  V 

'An  equator  is  a  large  brass  ring  put  around  the  earth,  which  holds 
it  together,  while  it  turns  upon  its  axles. 

*  Answered  well.     The  next :  What  are  the  poles  V 

*  The  poles  are  large  irons  run  through  the  world,  on  which  it  turns 
round  a  thousand  miles  a  minute.' 

'  Or  rather,'  said  Ephraim, '  nine  hundred  and  ninety  miles  a  mi- 
nute.    The  next :  How  many  miles  is  the  sun  from  the  earth  V 
9  *  A  hundred  millions.' 

'  It  is  supposed  to  be  that/  said  Ephraimi  *  but  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  lowing.    The  next :  Is  the  sun  inhabited  V 
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*  No,  Sir  —  but  the  moon  is.* 
'  Who  inhabits  the  moon  ]* 

*  The  man  in  the  moon/ 

'  That  is  very  well  —  very  well.  We  can  all  see  the  maa  in  the 
moon/  said  Ephraim,  'and  therefore  we  know  the  moon  is  inhabited.' 
You  all  pass  good  examinations  in  astronomy.  Let  us  put  a  few  more 
questions  in  geography.     '  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  V 

*  China.' 

'  Which  is  the  largest  river  V 

*  The  Mississippi.' 

*  The  largest  island  V 
'  Long-Island.' 

*  Very  well.     Now  take  your  seats,  and  go  on  with  your  lessons/ 
This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Ephraim  Mills,  and  his  class  in  its  first 

recitation  in  what  he  called  astronomy  and  geography.  There  was 
quite  a  pause  after  this  searching  examination.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  murmur  of  boys  conning  their  books.  Ephraim  retired  to 
a  chair,  where  he  stretched  back  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  fanning  him- 
self, and  brushing  the  big  flies  from  his  flaming  face. 

In  the  other  departments  of  his  school,  Ephraim  exhibited  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  talent  as  in  the  instances  just  mentioned.  Yet 
he  was  a  school-master,  and  taught  Stoke ville  school,  and  received 
therefor  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  per  month,  and  *  boarded  round  I' 

I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  the  history  of  Ephraim's 
entire  administration  as  *  Knight  of  the  Ferule.'  The  history  of  one 
day  is  the  history  of  another.  In  his  capacity  there  was  *  neither  va- 
riation nor  shadow  of  turning.'  All  Stokeville  was  pleased  with  him, 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  him,  and  all  the  children  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  his  authority.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  Stokeville,  at  this  period,  were 
about  as  competent  for  their  oflice  as  our  school-master  was  for  his. 
They  were  well  matched ;  and  take  them  altogether,  the  way  in  which 
education,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  thrived,  was  truly  astonishing. 
Every  scholar,  of  course,  was  soon  on  the  high  road  to  d^tinction. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  my  boyhood,  during  the  early  days  of 
Stokeville,  such  were  my  instructors.  The  good  people  thought  that 
so  Ipng  as  they  had  a  *  master,'  and  the  *  school'  went  on,  all  was  well. 
Whether  he  was  capable  or  incapable,  was  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 
They  thought  it  a  duty  to  send  children  to  school,  but  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  they  learned  or  not.  Learning  in  fact  was  decidedly  un- 
popular. The  old  people  reasoned  thus  :  *  They  had  never  had  but 
three  months  schooling,  yet  they  were  well  off  in  the  world,  and  as 
capable  of  carrying  on  business  as  some  of  their  neighbors  who  had 
been  to  college.'  This  argument,  strengthened  by  what  they  called 
'  practical  illustration,'  was  of  course  invincible.  How  many  Stoke- 
viUes,  Stokeville  schools,  and  Stokeville  school-masters,  there  are  in 
existence  yet ! 

THE    WIDOW-MATCH.  ^ 

In  but  one  thing  the  twain  agree, 

And  mutual  (uscord  waive ; 
He  Julia  joins  to  wet  with  tears 

Her  former  husband's  grave ! 
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THE     BIRD     OF     ARABY. 


*  Thbeb  is  a  rapentition  aaioDg  the  Arabiaiu,  that  a  Bird  called  Maau>h  issues  from  the  brain 
of  erery  dead  person,  and  haunts  his  sepulchre,  uttering  lamentable  screams,  and  divulging  to  the 
can  of  the  initiated  all  the  secrets  and  crimes  of  the  deceased* 


I. 

BxBD  of  the  hollow  tomb ! 
Born  of  the  brain,  where  once  rich  dreams  could  play. 

Of  luzurv  and  bloom  ; 
Where  passed  the  spirit  hence  from  Death  awav, 
When  on  the  unconscious  breast  the  pall  funereal  lay  7 

II. 

Speak  !  —  Thou  in  darkness  bom : 
Thou,  nursed  of  Silence,  midst  the  faded  dead, 

From  friends  lamenting,  torn ; 
Thou  on  whose  fabled  wing  no  ray  is  shed  — 
Prattler  of  sins  long  past  —  of  deeds  remembered ! 

III. 

Thine  is  a  mournful  voice. 
Thou  trumpeter  of  by-gone  acts  of  shame ; 

It  bids  no  heart  rejoice  — 
It  breathes  of  Pride  with  its  pervading  flame  — 
Of  Lust  and  Power  that  ruled,  till  the  Destroyer  cama 

IT. 

Dark  Bird  t  —  it  is  not  thine 
Id  the  blue  chambers  of  the  air  to  soar ; 

Amidst  the  gay  sunshine. 
And  Araby's  aroma-gales,  to  pour 
Sweet  songs,  that  melt  in  air  the  Groves  of  Spices  o'er. 

▼. 

But  by  the  wasting  form 
Of  erring  Smner  't  is  thy  lot  to  be, 

Thou  compeer  of  the  worm  I 
Tattling  to  stranger's  ear  that  bends  to  thee, 
Of  crimes  in  secret  done,  when  that^till  heart  was  freet 

▼X. 

Yet  in  the  wakeful  breast 
Of  living  Man,  a  mightier  than  thou 

Hath  a  stern  voice  impressed  : 
'T  is  Ck>M8ciBNCB,  whispering,  till  the  shadowed  brow 
Grows  thoughtful  in  remorse,  that  shone  in  pride  but  now  I 

TII. 

He  is  not  lost,  whose  soul 
Leans  to  the  lessons  of  that  hidden  Guide, 

And  bows  to  their  control ; 
They  check  the  purpose  wrong  —  unholy  Pride  — 
Soothing  the  heart  with  peace  to  heavenly  scenes  allied. 


And  he  is  doubly  blest 
Who  woos  that  calmness  in  his  breast  to  dwell : 

Night  hath  for  him  sweet  rest  — 
Day  uttereth  speech  to  dav  —  and  visions  tell 
His  sel^tpproviog  beait  that  all  within  is  well! 
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Ikcidbnts  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  By  Johk  L. 
STBPHBNa,  Author  of  *  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Holy 
Land.'    In  two  volumes,    pp.  898.    New-York:  HARPxa  and  Sbothbbb. 


Wb  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  that  the  Knickbbbockbb  was  among  the  first,  if 
not  th^  first  of  the  American  journals,  to  awaken  a  general  interest  among  us  in  the 
wonderful  antiquities  of  Central  America ;  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  impulse  of 
travel,  of  which  the  volumes  before  us  are  the  noble  fruits,  was  derived  originally  firom  the 
original  papers  and  drawings  in  this  Magazine.  But  be  this  as  it  may :  certain  it  is,  that 
though  the  Habpbbs  have  published  many  grand  books  in  their  day,  yet  wedoubt  whe- 
ther any  of  their  issues  have  ever  come  up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  interest  and  elegance 
of  these  superb  octavos ;  we  say '  in  all  respects ;'  having  reference  thereby  to  the  nov- 
elty of  the  scenes  and  objects  with  which  Mr.  Stephens  makes  us  acquainted,  to  the 
never-tiring  charm  of  bis  narrative  and  descriptions,  and  to  the  really  magnificent  en- 
gravings, with  nearly  a  hundred  of  which  the  volumes  are  illustrated  and  embellished. 
These  engravings,  it  must  be  observed,  are  mostly  from  steel  plates,  executed  by  skilful 
artists,  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Cathebwoodi  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Stephens  in  his  *  travel,'  and  who  superintended  the  engraving  through  all  its  stageBi 
so  as  to  insure  perfect  accuracy :  moreover  the  subjects  are  eminently  curious  as  well 
as  beautiful,  being  the  mysterious  remains  of  aboriginal  architecture  and  sculpture  which 
alone  now  indicate  the  sites  of  great  cities  once  existing  in  Central  America  and  Mexico ; 
cities  whose  inhabitants  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  mechanical  skill  at  least,  and 
which  must  have  teemed  with  rich,  ingenious,  and  industrious  populations ;  but  of  whose 
origin,  history,  and  fate,  even  of  whose  names,  no  record  is  preserved,  and  of  which 
little  is  known,  tradition  itself  being  silent  respecting  them.  Six  of  these  ruined 
cities  -^  these  desolate  relics  of  a  people  long  since  passed  away  ^  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Stephens  {  Copan,  duirigua,  Tecpan-Ouatimala,  Palenque,  Ocosingo,  and  Uxmal ;  the 
ruins  of  each  were  thoroughly  explored,  and  faithful  drawings  were  made  of  the  singu- 
lar edifices,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  and  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  abound,  and  the  like 
of  which  has  been  discovered  no  where  else,  either  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia.  .They  are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  beauty  and  their  perfectly  unique  character. 

But  the  engravings,  or  their  subjects,  or  the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  although  a  prominent  feature  of  attraction  in  thework,dobyno  means  con- 
stitute its  only  or  its  principle  attraction.  The  countries  visited  by  him  in  the  extended 
journey  of  which  these  volumes  are  the  rich  result,  abound  with  curious  and  highly  in- 
teresting objects  for  the  study  of  the  moralist,  the  historian,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
statesman.  Their  social  and  political  condition  is  almost  as  unique  as  their  ruined  cities^ 
And  at  every  page  we  have  details  most  striking  in  novelty,  variety,  absurdity,  pathos, 
terror  or  wonder.  Then  there  is  the  personal  adventure,  the  narrative  of  which  is  given 
urith  such  inimitable  graphic  effect,  such  an  air  of  unquestionable  reality,  and  with  such 
peifiBct  and  bumorouB  bon'hammiet  as  few  travellers  exhibit  in  thdr  writings,  but  which, 
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•B  they  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  Mr.  Stbphxks's  former  ▼olttraes,  will  be  looked 
for  and  most  abundantly  found  in  these.  We  know  that  public  expectation  has  been 
greatly  awakened  in  relation  to  this  workf  that  people  are  prepared  to  find  it  wonder* 
liiUy  curious,  entertainingi  and  instructive :  such  was  our  own  anticipation  }  and  we 
cannot  praise  it  more  highly  than  by  saying  that  the  anticipation  was  realized  and  sat- 
isfied to  its  fuU  extent.  The  time  that  will  have  elapsed  between  the  issuiog  of  these 
volumes  and  the  publication  of  the  present  number,  makes  us  fear  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  any  of  the  numerous  passages  which  are  every  where  pencilled  in  our  sadly  be* 
dog's-eared  copy }  for  such  is  the  popularity  of  'Incidents  of  Travel'  bearing  our  an- 
thorns  brand,  that  a  second  edition  would  be  likely  to  accompany  our  extracts  from  the 
first.    We  content  ourselves  with  the  modest  preface  i 

*  The  author  b  indebted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  late  President  of  the  United  Statee,  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  preeenting  to  the  public  the  following  pages.  He  coniideri  it  proper  to  tay,  that  hia  diplo- 
matic appoimment  was  for  a  tpecific  purpose,  not  requiring  a  residence  at  the  capital,  and  the  object 
of  his  mission  being  fulfilled  or  failing,  he  was  at  liberty  to  traveL  At  the  time  of  his  arrivai  in 
Central  America,  that  country  was  distracted  by  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  which  resulted,  during  his 
•ojoom  there,  in  the  entire  prostration  of  the  Federal  Government  By  the  protection  and  facilities 
afl'orded  by  his  oflkcial  character,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what  otherwise  would,  have  been 
impossible.  His  work  embraces  a  journey  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  the  interior  of  Central 
America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  including  visits  to  eight  ruined  cities,  with  full  illustrations  from 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Catherwood.  Its  publication  has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the 
eDgraviDgs ;  but  on  one  consideration  the  author  does  not  regret  the  delay.  Late  intelligence  from 
Central  America  enables  him  to  express  the  belief  that  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  he  has  repre- 
aented  that  beautiful  country  no  longer  exists  \  the  dark  clouds  which  hung  over  it  have  passed  away, 
civil  war  has  ceased,  anil  Central  America  may  be  welcomed  back  among  republics.* 


BiooBAFBY  ABD  PoBTicAL  RsMAiNS  of  the  late  Mabgaret  Miller  Davidson.    By 
Washihotom  Irtino.    In  one  volume,    pp.  359.    Philadeiptiia :  Lea  asd  Blam* 

CHARD. 

Oim  readers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  young  and  giHed  Lucretia  Davidson, 
whose  wonderful  poetical  powers  and  gentle  character  were  set  forth  in  a  volume  which 
was  noticed  in  an  early  number  of  this  Magazine.  The  present  work  is  a  memoir  of  a 
younger  sister,  who  possessed  the  same  moral  and  physical  constitution,  and  was,  until 
she  died,  prone  to  the  same  feverish  excitement  of  the  mind  and  kindling  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  had  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  fragile  form  of  the  early* called  Lucretia. 
We  know  of  nothing  more  touching  than  the  record  of  her  brief  career }  her  precocity  of 
talent,  her  vivid  imagination,  and  above  all,  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  which 
ahone  through  all  her  lingering  and  painful  illness,  and  the  intermingled  ties  between 
the  fond  parent  and  the  affectionate  child.  A  correepondent  has  laid  before  us  some 
brief  recollections  of  the  family  of  Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson, 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  in  ihis  connection.  Alluding  to  the  volume 
under  notice,  he  observes :  *  It  is  well  that  the  writings  of  such  an  uncommon  genius 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  like  Mr.  Irving.  This  publication,  together  with 
the  memoir  and  remains  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  edited  some  time  since  by 
Professor  Morse,  of  the  New>York  University — which  was  reviewed  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  and  pronounced  to  bean  exhibition  of  early  talent,  to  which  no  age 
or  nation  had  produced  a  superior  —  deserve  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation, and  to  receive  a  wide  circulation.  The  latter  work  has  not  received  in  this 
country  the  attention  which  it  merits.  It  ought  to  be  republished  in  the  inviting  form 
of  the  later  work,  that  these  gifted  and  lovely  sisters  may  together  occupy  the  centre- 
table  of  every  lady,  and  ornament  the  library  of  every  scholar,  in  the  country.  While 
light  works  of  foreign  literature,  which  have  little  or  no  moral  purpose  to  recommend 
them,  are  circulated  through  the  nation,  it  is  due  to  the  American  character  that  such 
bright  and  pure  gems  of  native  genius  as  these  'Remains'  should  not  be  overlooked  nor 
neglected.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family 
to  which  these  young  women  belonged,  and  it  is  always  recollected  with  deep  interest. 
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Often  has  he  experienced  their  hospitality  in  Plattsbargh,  though  the  youngest  sister 
must  have  been  an  in&nt  when  his  intercourse  with  it  ceased.  He  well  recollects 
LucasTiA  Mabia,  when  a  child,  as  an  amiable  and  thoughtful  little  girL  .  He  had  no 
idea,  however,  of  the  genius  that  slumbered  within  her.  As  she  grew  up,  she  was  as 
much  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  her  form,  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  her  dress, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  her  countenance,  as  by  her  intellectual  endowments.  He  well  re* 
collects  the  general  notice  which  herself  and  an  eider  sister  attracted  by  their  very  inte- 
resting appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  *  commencement'  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington,  when  she  might  have  been  fifteen  yearsof  age.  The  mother,  a  very  amiable 
woman,  has  been  through  the  greater  part  of  her  years  afflicted  with  severe  ill-health ; 
but  though  her  hold  on  life  has  been  feeble,  she  has  lived  to  mourn  over  the  early  depar* 
ture  of  three  lovely  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
TowNSBND,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Canada.  The  mother,  undoubtedly  beautiful  in 
her  youth,  possessed  a  gifted  mind;  though  too  much  devoted  to  her  family,  and  too 
severely  borne  down  by  illness,  to  be  extensively  addicted  to  literature.  A  peculiarly 
kind  and  afTectionate  disposition  was  her  prominent  characteristic.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  her  structure  of  mind,  though  her  simple  and  affectionate 
disposition  was  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  display.  Whenever  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  arises,  one  always  looks  to  find  something  uncommon  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  mother.  The  part  which  she  has  borne  in  the  recent  memoir  of  her 
daughter  must  cause  her  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  The  writer  well  recollects  her 
once  '  telling  a  story,'  in  his  social  intercourse  with  the  family,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  facts  that  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  New-Jersey,  which  for 
interest  of  incident  and  fascination  of  coloring  was  equal  to  any  tale  he  ever  read ; 
yet  it  was  related  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  was  the  mere  overflowing  of  an  ele- 
gant mind  and  a  feeling  heart.  That  story  would  assuredly  prove  most  efiective  in 
print,  could  it  be  recorded  precisely  as  it  fell  from  her  lips.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
has  not  efiaced  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  leading  incidents  :  The  eldest  son  of  a 
nobleman  in  England,  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  fled  to  America 
and  came  to  New-Jersey.  Being  destitute  of  any  means  of  support,  he  resorted  to 
achool-keeping.  Among  his  scholars  was  a  lovely  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  plain  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood.  She  attracted  his  attention,  for  he  saw  that  she  was  a  young 
woman  of  rare  endowments.  His  own  character  and  parentage  were  unknown,  but  he 
was  regarded  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  gentleman.  After  a  season  of 
courtship,  he  married  her,  still  continuing  the  profession  of  school- keeping.  Not  long 
after  this  his  father  died,  and  news  came  to  him  that  he  was  heir  to  the  title  and  estate. 
This  information,  to  their  astonishment,  he  conveyed  to  his  wife  and  her  parents.  She 
perhaps  trembled  at  the  idea  of  an  elevation  to  a  station  which  her  education  so  little 
prepared  her  to  fill ;  and  her  parents,  lest  this  exaltation  should  cause  their  beloved 
daughter  to  despise  and  forget  them.  But  the  fears  of  neither  were  realized.  Her 
husband  sent  her  to  a  school  to  receive  a  finished  education ;  and  when  removed  to  her 
new  situation,  she  shone  with  brilliancy  among  the  noble  ladies,  her  companions ;  and 
what  is  best  of  all,  she  cherished  the  kindest  regard  for  her  humble  parents,  and  often 
cheered  them  with  the  moat  affectionate  messages  and  valuable  presents.  .  .  .  When 
the  Remains  of  Lucretia  Mabia  Davidson  appeared,  one  of  the  first  things  for  which 
the  writer  looked,  was  to  see  if  this  tale  had  not  been  wrought  by  her  into  poetry.' 

lu  cordially  commending  these  '  Remains'  to  the  reader,  we  say  with  our  correspon* 
dent:  *Let  not  Americans  be  chargeable  with  neglecting  native  geniua.  It  maybe 
hoped  that  the  recent  publication  will  revive  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  elder  sister, 
and  that  they  will  both  have  a  circulation  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  their  ex- 
traordinary merits.  It  would  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved  parents  to  find  the  rare 
qualities  of  their  lovely  daughters  duly  estimated ;  and  the  profits  of  an  extensive  sale 
of  these  works  would  probably  not  be  disregarded  by  a  family  eminently  deserving, 
but  not  wealthy.' 
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'  DiBcB  MoEi.'  —  Learn  to  die,  is  the  solemn  and  all-important  lesson  taught  in  a  vo- 
lume by  CuBxsTOPHXB  Sutton,  D.  D.,  Prebend  of  Westminster,  London,  in  1600,  A 
new  edition  of  which,  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  is  before  us.  '  Man,' 
says  the  quaint  author,  '  has  here  only  a  course  to  finish,  which  being  fiuished,  be  must 
away ;'  and  he  entreats  the  living  to  remember  that  the  'healthiest,  where  or  when  we 
know  not,  all  must  down,  when  Death  cometh ;  which  Death  is  like  the  serpent  Regu- 
lus  —  no  charming  can  charm  him.'  Of  all  lessons  or  learnings,  he  adds,  than  a 
lesson  of  learning  to  die, '  what  more  weighty,  what  more  divine  7  What  is  it  to  have 
the  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  persuasive  art  of  Tully  7  What  is  it  by  arithmetical  ac- 
count to  divide  fractions,  and  never  to  think  of  numbering  the  time  we  have  yet  to  live  7 
What  is  it,  by  geometrical  practice,  to  take  the  longitude  of  the  most  spacious  prospects, 
and  not  to  measure  that  which  the  prophet  calleth  only  '  a  span  long 7'  What  is  it  to 
set  the  diapason  in  a  musical  concert,  and  for  want  of  good  government,  to  lead  a  life 
all  out  of  tune  7  What  is  it  with  the  astronomer  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
and  to  have  his  heart  buried  in  the  earth  7  With  the  naturalist,  to  search  out  the 
cause  of  many  effects,  and  let  pass  the  consideration  of  his  own  frailty 7  With  the 
historian,  to  know  what  others  have  done,  and  to  neglect  the  true  knowledge  of  him- 
self 7  With  the  lawyer,  to  prescribe  many  laws  in  particular,  and  not  to  remember  the 
common  law  of  nature,  a  law  general  7  Surely  all  is  nothing  worth  I'  The  style  of 
this  little  volume  is  remarkable  for  its  terseness,  and  for  its  redundance  of  forcible  and 
felicitous  metaphor.  We  perceive  here  the  source  of  every  striking  thought  with  which 
the  author  of  'Lacon'  has  transfused  his  well-known  passage  upon  death.  Indeed, 
the  entire  vrork  is  saturate  with  profound  thought  and  solemn  admonition.  It  is  a  book 
well  calculated  to  make  us  'meditate  of  our  final  end,  at  our  lying  down,  which  doth 
resemble  the  grave,  and  at  our  rising  up,  which  may  mind  us  of  a  joyful  resurrection,' 
and  to  make  this  remembrance  the  key  to  open  in  the  day  and  to  shut  in  the  night. 
How  tmthful  and  sententious  are  the  lessons  which  ensue:  '  O  world,  most  unworthy 
to  be  afi*ected  of  us,  where  are  the  riches  that  poverty  hath  not  decayed !  Where  is  the 
beauty  that  age  hath  not  withered !  Where  is  the  strength  that  sickness  hath  not 
weakened  I  Where  is  the  pomp  that  time  hath  not  ruined !  We  are  but  tenants  at  will 
in  this  clay  form.  The  foundation  of  all  the  building  is  a  small  substance,  always 
kept  cold  by  an  intercourse  of  air :  the  pillar  whereupon  the  whole  frame  stays  is  only 
the  passage  of  a  little  breath ;  the  strength,  some  few  bones  tied  together  with  dry 
strings  or  sinews :  howsoever  we  piece  and  patch  this  poor  cottage,  it  will  at  last  fall ; 
and  we  roust  give  surrender,  when  Death  shall  say,  '  This  or  that  man's  time  hath 
come.'  First,  we  mourn  for  others;  a  little  after,  others  mourn  for  us.  Now  we  sup- 
ply the  places  and  offices  and  heritages  of  them  that  were  before;  and  ere  long  be, 
otbertf  shall  come  afresh  in  our  rooms,  and  rule  where  we  rule,  sway  where  we  swayi 
and  possess  all  which  we  have  gathered  together  with  care,  kept  with  fear,  and  at  last 
left  with  sorrow.' 
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'  OvE  brother  is  no  more !'    Death,  the  pale  meesenger,  has  beckoned  htm  silently 
away;  and  ihe  spirit  which  kindled  with  so  many  elevated  thoughts;  which  explored  the 
chambersof  human  afleciion,  and  awakened  so  many  warm  sympathies ;  which  r^ioed 
with  the  glad,  and  grieved  with  the  sorrowing,  has  ascended  to  mansions  of  eternal 
repose.    And  there  is  oncj  reader,  who  above  all  others  feels  bow  much  gentleness  of 
soul,  how  much  fraternal  affection  and  sincere  friendship ;  how  much  joyous  hilarity, 
goodness,  poetry,  have  gone  out  of  the  world ;  and  he  will  be  pardoned  for  dwelling 
in  these  pages,  so  often  enriched  by  the  genius  of  the  Departed,  upon  the  closing  scenes 
of  his  earthly  career.    Since  nearly  a  twelve-month,  the  deceased  has  *died  daily'  in 
the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  this  feeble  tribute.    He  saw  that  Disease  sat  at  his  heart,  and 
was  gnawing  at  its  cruel  leisure ;  that  in  the  maturity  of  every  power,  in  the  earthly  per- 
fection of  every  faculty ;  '  when  experience  had  given  facility  to  action  and  success  to 
endeavor,'  he  was  fast  going  down  to  darkness  and  the  worm.    Thenceforth  were  trea- 
sured up  every  soul-fraught  epistle  and  the  recollection  of  each  recurring  interview,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  frequent,  until  at  length  Life  like  a  spent  steed  *  panted  to  its  goal,' 
and  Death  sealed  up  the  glazing  eye  and  stilled  the  faltering  tongue.    Precious  sea- 
sons!—  sacred  scenes!    Would  it  were  in  our  power  now  to  transfer  them  from  our 
cherished  records:  but  the  hand  wavers  and  the  heart  overflows.     Leaving  these 
therefore,  with  many  other  treasured  remains  and  biographical  facts  for  future  reference 
and  preservation  in  this  Magazine,  we  pass  to  the  following  passages  of  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  a  late  but  true  friend  of  the  lamented  deceased.  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachbt, 
Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia;  premising  merely,  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  had  previously  called  upon  him  at  his  special  instance,  in  the  last  note  he 
ever  penned ;  that '  bis  religious  faith  was  manifested  in  a  manner  so  solemn,  so  frank, 
and  so  cordial,'  as  to  convince  the  aflfectionate  pastor  that  the  failing  invalid,  aware  that 
he  must  die  of  the  illness  under  which  he  was  suflfering,  had  long  been  seeking  divine 
assistance  to  prepare  him  for  the  issue  so  near  at  hand : 

'At  four  o'clock  on  Fiiday  p.  m.,  the  day  before  his  death,  I  saw  him  again,  he  himself 
having  selected  the  time,  thinking  that  he  was  strongest  in  the  afternoon.    But  there 
was  an  evident  change  for  the  worse ;  and  he  was  laboring  under  fever.    His  religious 
feelings  wore  however  even  more  satisfactory,  and  his  views  more  clear,  than  the  day 
before.    He  assured  me  that  he  enjoyed  a  sweet  peace  in  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  no 
apprehension  about  death.    He  was  '  ready  to  depart'  at  any  moment.    I  was  unwilling 
to  disturb  him  by  much  talking,  or  a  very  long  visit,  and  made  several  attempts  to  leave 
him ;  but  in  the  most  affectionate  and  pressing  manner,  not  to  be  resisted,  he  urged  me 
to  remain.    His  heart  seemed  full  of  joy  and  peace ;  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  goodness,  and  with  kindness  to  me.    Leaving  him,  after  an  hour's  interview,  I 
promised  to  return  on  Saturday  a.  m.,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  administer  baptism  to  him 
then.    This  was  done  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  his  father-in-law,  and  three  or  four 
other  friends  and  connexions,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bed,  as  he  told  me,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  letting  them  see  his  determination  to  profess  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
which  in  life  he  had  so  long  neglected.    It  was  a  solemn,  moving  sight;  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  affecting  I  ever  saw.    More  devotion,  humility,  and  placid  confi- 
dence in  God,  I  never  saw  in  any  sick  man.    I  mentioned  to  him  that  as  his  strength 
was  e\idently  declining,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  say  every  thing  he  desired  to  say  to 
me  then,  as  his  voice  and  his  faculties  might  fail.    He  then  affectionately  placed  his 
arms  around  my  neck  ;  gently  drew  my  ear  near  to  his  lips,  that  I  might  bear  his  whis- 
pers ;  and  after  thanking  me  over  and  over  again  for  my  small  attentions  to  him,  which 
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bis  gratitude  magDified  into  very  high  services,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  he  wiebed 
done  with  his  *  poor  body.'  He  expressed  very  great  anxiety  to  see  yoUf  and  he  very 
m.uch  feared  that  he  should  die  before  your  expected  arrival  at  midnight.  But  he  said 
he  left  that  matter  and  every  other  to  God*s  disposal.  As  I  was  leaving  him,  he  said, 
'Call  again  to-day,*  which  I  promised  to  do  in  the  evening.  He  told  me  he  felt  a 
happy  persuasion  that  when  he  passed  from  this  miserable  world  and  that  enfeebled 
body,  he  should  enter  upon  *  the  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away.'  He  aeked :  '  Do  you  observe  how  these  words  labor  to  convey  the  idea  of 
Heaven's  blessedness  to  our  feeble  minds  7  The  'inheritance  incorruptible  J*  Beauti- 
ful thought!  ^UndtfiedP  —  more  beautiful  still!  *That  fadeth,  not  awa%f  —  most 
beautiful  of  all !  I  think  I  understand  something  of  the  peace  and  glory  these  redoubled 
words  were  designed  to  express.'  And  then,  raising  his  wasted  hand,  with  great 
emphasis  he  said,  *I  shall  soon  know  all  about  it,  I  trust !' 

'In  the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  I  received  a  message  from  him  to  come  imme« 
diately  to  him.  I  was  there  by  eight.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  rallied  so 
much.  There  was  a  strength  I  had  not  seen  before ;  and  his  fine  open  features  were 
lighted  up  with  unusual  brilliancy.  In  every  way  he  seemed  better;  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  he  would  live  to  see  you,  and  even  hold  out  for  a  day  or  two  more.  I  had 
much  charming  conversation  with  him  about  his  state  of  feeling,  his  views  of  himself 
as  a  sinner,  and  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  precious  Saviour,  and  of  heaven,  etc. 
He  then  handed  me  a  prayer-book,  adding,  'That  was  my  Anne's,'  meaning  his  wife's. 
'  Now  read  me  the  office  for  the  sick  in  this  book.  I  want  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  read  it 
myself  over  and  over,  since  you  pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  it  is  delightful.'  He  then  repeated 
the  sentence, '  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth,'  and  asked  if  that  was  not  a  part  of  it.  I  told  him  that  that  belonged  to 
the  burial  tervice.  '  Then,'  said  he, '  it  is  quite  suitable  for  me,  for  it  will  soon  be  read 
by  you  over  my  grave.'  I  sat  by  his  bed,  and  found  the  place.  Wailing  in  silence  to 
receive  his  signal  to  begin,  I  thought  he  was  engaged  in  secret  prayer,  and  was  unwilling 
to  interrupt  him.  But  he  remained  silent  so  long,  seeming  to  take  no  notice  of  me, 
that  I  spoke  to  him.  I  found  that  his  mind  was  wandering,  and  that  speech  had  failed. 
He  muttered  indistinctly  only.  From  that  moment,  he  sank  gradually  away.  His 
emaciated  limbs  were  retracted  and  cold ;  his  pulse  failed ;  the  shadow  of  death  gathered 
fast  and  dark  upon  his  countenance;  his  respiration  became  feebler  and  feebler;  and  at 
last,  at  precisely  five  minutes  past  ten,  he  died.  So  imperceptibly  and  gently  did  his 
happy  spirit  flee  away,  that  it  was  some  time  before  wc  could  ascertain  that  he  bad  gone. 
I  never  saw  a  gentler  death.  There  was  no  pain,  no  distress,  no  shuddering,  no  violent 
disruption  of  the  ties  of  life.  Both  as  to  the  mind's  peace  and  the  body's  composure,  it 
was  a  beautiful  instance  of  tvdawaaia.  The  change  which  indicated  the  approach  of  his 
last  moment,  took  place  about  half  an  hour  only  before  he  d:ed.  Such,  my  dear  Sir, 
are  all  the  chief  particulais  I  can  remember,  and  which  I  have  thought  you  would  desire 
to  know.'  

A  FEW  summary  'Reflections'  upon  the  character  of  the  lamented  deceased  succeed, 
which,  although  intended,  as  was  the  foregoing,  only  for  a  brother's  eye,  we  cannot 
resist  the  desire  to  cite  in  this  connexion  : 

'  He  was,  so  far  as  his  character  revealed  itself  to  me,  a  man  of  a  most  noble,  frank, 
and  |reneroua  nature.  He  was  as  humble  as  a  little  child.  He  exhibited  throughout 
most  remarkable  patience.  He  never  complained.  But  once,  while  I  was  on  bended 
knees,  praying  with  him  for  patience  to  be  given  him,  and  acknowledging  that  all  he  had 
suffered  was  for  the  best,  he  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  '  Yes !  right, 
right  —  all  light !'  •  •  •  He  was  one  of  the  most  affectionate-hearted  men  I  ever  saw. 
Every  moment  I  spent  with  him,  he  was  doing  or  saying  something  to  express  to  me  his 
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attachment.  Ho  would  take  my  hand,  or  put  his  arm  around  my  neck,  or  say  some- 
thing tender,  to  tell  me  that  he  loved  me.  He  showed  the  same  kind  feeling  to  his  at' 
tendants,^is  faithful  nurse,  Rbbbcca,  and  to  the  humblest  of  the  servants.  *  ■  ■  He 
was  of  course,  with  such  a  heart,  grateful  for  the  smaHest  attentions.  He  received 
the  most  trifling  offices  with  thanks.  I  observed  this  most  remarkably  on  the  evening 
of  his  death.  I  had  taken  my  son  with  me,  that  he  might  sit  up  with  him  on  Saturday 
night,  if  occasion  should  require.  When  I  mentioned  that  the  youth  was  in  the  room, 
he  called  for  him ;  welcomed,  him  most  kindly,  thanked  him  over  and  over  for  his 
friendly  intentions;  and  in  fact,  broke  out  into  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  what  his  sensitive  and  generous  heart  took  to  be  a  high  act  of  favor.  All  this  was 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  his  death.  ■  •  •  Finally,  I  believe  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  his  end ;  and  that  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  the  Saviour  who  died  there  for  sinners,  he  was  pardoned  and 
accepted.  He  has  gone,  I  feel  persuaded,  to  the  abodes  of  peace,  where  the  souls  of 
those  who  sleep  in  the  Loan  Jesus  enjoy  perpetual  felicity  and  rest.' 

SusELv  all  who  peruse  the  foregoing  affecting  record,  may  exclaim  with  the  poet 
whom  we  lament : 

*  It  were  not  sad,  to  feel  the  heart 

Grow  passionless  and  cold  — 
To  fed  thoce  longings  to  depart* 

That  cheered  tlie  saints  of  old ; 
To  clasp  the  faith  which  looks  on  high, 
Which  fires  the  Christian's  dying  eye. 

And  makes  the  curtain-fold 
That  falls  upon  hts  wasting  breast 
The  door  that  leads  to  endlcsa  rest. 

It  were  not  lonely,  thus  to  lie 

On  that  triumphant  bed, 
Till  the  free  spirit  mounts  on  high, 

By  white-wiuged  seraphs  led; 
Where  glories  earth  may  never  know, 
O'er  '  many  mansions'  lingering,  glow, 

In  peerless  lustre  shed; 
It  were  not  lonely,  thus  to  soar 
Where  sin  and  grief  can  sting  no  more  !' 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  journals,  in  announcing  the  demise  of  the  dear  Departed, 
observes :  '  Mr.  Clark  was  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  gentleman.  *None  knew  him  but 
to  love  him.'  His  health  had  for  a  long  time  been  failing.  The  death  of  his  accom- 
plished and  lovely  wife,  a  few  years  ago,  upon  whom  he  doated  with  a  passionate  and 
rapturous  fondness,  had  shaken  his  constitution  and  eaten  his  strength.  None  but  inti- 
mate friends  knew  the  influence  of  that  sad  affliction  upon  his  physical  frame.  To  the 
last  his  heart  yearned  over  the  dust  of  that  lovely  woman.  In  his  death-chamber,  her 
portrait  stood  always  before  him  on  his  table,  and  his  loving  eye  turned  to  it  even  in 
extremest  pain,  as  though  it  were  his  living  and  only  friend.'  This  is  literally  true. 
Beyond  question,  moreover,  the  seeds  of  the  disease  which  finally  removed  him  from 
the  %vorld,  were  *  sown  in  sorrow'  for  the  death  of  the  cherished  companion  of  his  bo- 
som. His  letters,  his  gradually-declining  health,  his  daily  life,  his  published  writings, 
all  evince  this.  The  rose  on  the  cheek  and  the  canker  at  the  heart  do  not  flourish  at 
the  same  time.  The  ms.  of  the  *Dirge  in  Autumn'  came  to  us  literally  sprinkled  with 
spreading  tcar*drops ;  and  the  familiar  correspondence  of  the  writer  is  replete  with 
kindred  emotion.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  kept  a  collection  of  'his  Anne's' 
letters  under  bis  pillow,  which  he  as  regularly  perused  every  morning  as  his  Bible  pod 
prayer-book.  Her  portrait,  draped  in  black,  crossed  the  angle  of  the  apartment,  above 
his  table,  where  it  might  gaze  ever  upon  him  with  its  Marge,  bright,  spiritual  eyes.' 
Never  shall  we  forget  his  opostrophe  to  that  beautiful  picture,  when  his  *  flesh  and  bis 
heart  failed  him,'  and  he  knew  that  he  must  soon  go  hence,  to  be  here  no  more :  *  Sleep 
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on,  ray  love  V  said  he^  in  the  beautiful  and  touching  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester's 

*£zeqay  on  the  Death  of  a  Beloved  Wife,'  and  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  through  his 

frequent  sobs : 

'Sleep  on,  my  love,  in  tby  cold  bed. 

Never  to  be  disquieted : 

My  last  *  ji^ood  night' !  —  thou  wilt  not  wake 

Till  I  tby  fate  shall  overtake : 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness,  must 

Harry  my  body  to  that  dust 

It  so  much  loves ;  and  fill  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 

'  Stay  for  me  there ;  I  will  not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale  ; 
And  think  not  much  of  my  delay, 
I  am  already  on  the  way ; 
And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 
Desire  can  make,  or  sorrows  breed. 
Each  minute  is  a  short  degree. 
And  every  hour  a  step  toward  thee  { 
At  night,  when  I  betake  to  rest. 
Next  morn  I  rise  nearer  my  West 
Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours'  sail. 
Than  when  Sleep  breathed  his  drowsy  gale.' 

Most  just  the  tribute  we  have  seen  paid  to  the  affection  and  patience  and  grateful  spirit 
of  the  deceased.  To  the  last,  his  heart  was  full-fraught  with  all  tender  reminiscences  and 
associations.  In  the  first  stages  of  his  illness,  when  as  yet  it  was  scarcely  known  Ui 
affect  his  general  routine  of  life,  be  thus  replies  to  a  remonstrance  from  the  writer 

against  the  growing  infrequency  of  his  familiar  letters:  'In  these  spring  days,  L , 

all  my  old  feelings  come  freshly  up,  and  assure  me  that  I  am  unchanged.  I  shall  be  the 
same  always ;  so  do  you  be.  '  Twinn'd,  both  at  a  birth,'  the  only  pledges  of  our  parents' 
union,  we  should  be  all  the  world  to  each  other : 

*  We  are  but  two — a  little  band  — 

Bo  faithful  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand, 
Till  side  by  side  we  lie !' 

As  he  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  the  '  childhood  of  the  soul'  seemed  to  be 
renewed;  the  intellectual  light  to  burn  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  chastened  fancy 
to  become  more  vivid  and  refined.  May  it  be  vouchsafed,  to  us  hereafter  so  to  set 
forth  the  examples  we  have  preserved  of  these  excellencies,  that  if  the  eye  that  is  dim 
were  instinct  with  mortal  vision,  it  might  approve,  and  the  heart  that  is  cold  might 
respond  with  renewed  affection!  Willis  was  for  some  months  aware  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live.  'I  shall  die,'  said  he,  a  few  weeks  since,  *in  the  leafy  month  of  June; 
beautiful  season !'  And  turning  his  head  to  gaze  upon  the  trees  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery-grove, whose  heavy  foliage  was  swaying  in  the  summer  wind,  he  murifiured  to 
himself  the  touching  lines  of  Bbtant  : 

*  I  know,  I  know  I  shall  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  phow, 
Nor  will  its  brightness  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  1  love  shall  come  to  i^eep. 

They  may  not  haste  to  go : 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  light,  and  bloom. 
Will  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb : 
These  to  their  softened  hearts  will  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene.' 

How  forcibly  were  the  recollections  of  this  scene  borne  in  upon  the  mind,  as  the  long 
procession,  following  the  friend  for  whom  they  mourned,  defiled  into  the  gates  of  St. 
Peter's,  on  that  brightest  morning  of  the  month  of  his  heart;  the  officiating  divine 
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from  whom  we  havo  quoted  chaunting  eloquently  the  while  the  touchiag  and  beaotiful 
service  for  the  dead  1  Upon  the  soft  velvet  green-sward  and  the  white  marble  vault- 
slabs  shimmered  down  through  venerable  trees  the  warm  sunlight,  flecking  all  the 
expanse  below ;  but  where  was  he^  to  whose  eye  every  phase  of  nature  was  a  delight ; 
whose  '  silent  voice,  speaking  in  forms  and  colors,'  was  ever  in  his  ear;  the  divinity 
whom  he  worshipped  with  fervent,  poetical  devotion  — looking  ever  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God  !  Yet  we  buried  not  there  our  friend,  our  brother,  but  only  the  frail 
tenement  in  which  he  dwelt  complainingly  for  awhile,  as  in  a  home.  *It  was  the 
material  mould  only  that  earth  claimed;  it  was  dust  alone  that  descended  to  dust.' 
But  he  has  gone!  leaving  behind  hitn  a  name  to  live,  as  we  trust,  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  As  a  moral  poet,  we  know  not  a  line  which  dying  he  could  have 
wished  to  blot.  He  was  an  Amebican,  in  all  his  heart,  and  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  future  destiny  of  his  beloved  country.  He  was  a  sincere,  unvarying,  unflinch- 
ing FRIEND ;  and  although  in  his  long  career  as  editor  of  an  influential  daily  journal,  and 
in  his  enlarged  intercourse  in  society,  it  were  not  strange  were  it  otherwise,  yet  it  hat 
been  truly  remarked  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  —  all  of  whom,  let  us  gratefully  add, 
have  borne  the  warmest  testimony  to  his  genius  and  his  worth  —  that '  it  may  be  said 
Mr.  Clark  had  no  enemy,  and  only  encountered  attacks  from  one  or  two  coarse  and 
unworthy  sources,  against  which  no  character,  however  gentle  and  deserving,  could 
have  immunity.'  Another  observes,  that '  it  was  in  the  character  of  an  editor  that  he 
won  upon  the  feelings  and  affections  of  so  many,  and  entitled  himself  to  the  regard  of 
his  brethren  of  the  press,  toward  whom  he  always  acted  with  courtesy;  positive,  when 
invited  by  kindred  propriety;  negative,  when  he  believed  unkindnessor  inability  to  appre- 
ciate courtesy  existed.'  So  to  live  among  his  fellow  men  as  did  the  deceased,  and  at 
last, '  with  heart-felt  confidence  in  God,  and  the  sacramental  seal  almost  fresh  upon 
his  brow,  gently  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  looking  with  a  Christian's  hope  for  a  Christian's 
reward,'*  —  surely,  thus  *  to  die  is  gain !'  And  in  view  of  such  a  hope  and  such  an  end, 
well  may  wo  who,  left  behind  to  drag  a  maimed  life,  exclaim  with  the  poet : 

*  O  Death !  thy  freezing  kiM 
Emancipates  —  tbo  re«t  ia  blisa  — 
I  would  1  wore  away !' 


The  Latb  Miss  Landon.  —  We  welcome  with  cordial  pleasure  two  volumes  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  containing  the  'Life  and 
Literary  Remains  of  '  L.  E.L.',  by  Laman  Blanchard.  We  receive  the  work  at  too 
late  a  period,  and  under  circumstances  too  painful,  to  attempt  a  review  of  it  in  detail  for 
the  present  issue.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  number  Mrs.lj.  E.  L.  Maclean  among  our 
private  correspondents ;  and  shall  take  occasion  hereafter,  in  an  adequate  notice  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  to  quote  a  few  striking  and  characteristic  passages  from  some  of 
her  later  letters.  We  hope  these  volumes  will  find  a  wide  sale  in  this  country.  Miss 
Landon  was  proud  of  the  approbation  of  her  American  readers.  *  If  any  thing  on 
earth,'  she  writes  us,  in  one  of  her  cherished  epistles,  'can  realize  that  glory  which  is  to 
a  poet  its  own  'exceeding  great  reward,'  it  is  the  fame  that  cornea  from  afar,  when  song 
has  gone  over  the  waters  like  the  dove,  and  like  that  dove  brought  home  its  own  sign 
of  life  and  beauty.'  The  first  volume  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  literary  and  personal 
life  of  its  subject,  and  is  interspersed  with  numerous  letters.  A  large  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  author,  here  given  to  the  public,  are  entirely  new,  including  a  tragedy 
which  does  honor  to  her  reputation. 


*  Obituary  in  the  Epiacopal '  Banner  of  the  Church.' 
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OuA  FoMKiGN  BuDGBT.  —  By  the  latest  steam*packets  we  have  received  from  atten- 
tive correspondents  in  London  and  Paris  sundry  entertaining  communications,  with 
the  magazines  and.  periodicals  for  the  month,  and  other  fresh  publications  from  the 
English,  French,  and  Scottish  capitals.  With  the  following  gossipping  letter  from 
Paris  —  which,  how  light  soever  it  may  seem,  is  yet  not  without  its  fruitful  lessons  to 
our  anti- American  copyists  —  and  a  glance  at  the  new  publications,  we  are  compelled 
to  content  ourselves  for  the  present. 

THE     GRAND      UP£RA,     PARIS. 

'The  fame  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  the  main  cause  of  my  coming  to  Europe.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  confess  it ;  and  I  shall  hope  to  pay  Paris  another  visit  from  your  side,  for 
Che  same  reason.  My  arrival  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  very  evening  there  was  to  be 
a  performance.  What  was  I  to  do?  'Do  as  they  do  in  Rome  7'  I  was  not  cynic, 
or  at  least  Parisian  enough,  to  violate  my  well- trained  conscience,  although  it  became 
roach  easier  after  a  few  weeks'  wear  in  the  capital.  I  yielded  with  reluctance  to  Con- 
science, not  without  first  proceeding  to  take  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd.  I  continued  to  gaze,  until  the  performance  com- 
menced, when  I  slowly  loitered  away.  On  the  morrow,  remembering  the  crowd  before 
the  door,  I  determined  to  be  on  the  spot  at  an  early  hour;  but  notwithstanding  my 
arrival  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time,  I  found  at  least  an  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  as  enthusiastic  and  anxious  as  myself,  crowded  around  the  door.  '  Crowded' 
did  I  say  7  No,  I  belie  the  gentlemanlike  nation.  There  was  no  crowding.  They  were 
entering  as  orderly  as  we  enter  a  place  of  public  worship.  This  fine  order,  however, 
must  not  be  altogether  attributed  to  the  phrenological  bump  or  organ  of  that  name.  There 
were  plenty  of  bayonets  walking  about  the  passages,  to  prick  the  refractory  into  sub- 
jection to  '  Heaven's  first  law.'  •  •  •  The  accommodations  for  the  vait-ers  are  excel- 
lent. One  is  neither  exposed  to  the  weather  nor  to  annoyance  from  standing  indiscrimi- 
nately in  a  vast  assembly.  A  series  of  stalls  are  constructed,  which  traverse  the  front 
from  side  to  side,  through  which  you  range,  two  by  two,  without  having  one's  elbows 
in  your  ribs,  or  the  brim  of  his  hat  clipping  your  eyes.  And  should  you  unfortunately 
arrive  late,  it  matters  little,  for  the  best  positions,  or  those  nearest  the  door,  are  usually 
retained  by  some  gentlemen,  (as  they  seemed  by  their  air  and  dress,)  who  will  exchange 
with  you,  *for  a  consideration.'  After  waiting  an  hour  or  more,  not  without  amuse- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  seizing  which  a  Frenchman  never  sufiers  to  escape,  the  clock 
Btrack  seven.  Instantly  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  column  advanced;  not  hurricane 
fashion,  sweeping  all  before;  but  cool,  too  cool  for  my  excited  nerves.  Paying  little 
more  for  a  ticket  than  at  the  Park  Theatre,  I  betook  myself  to  the  choicest  part  of  the 
house,  the  pit ;  devoted  to  dilettanti,  connoisseurs,  etc.  How  nice  the  arrangement ! 
No  cut'asunder  seats,  but  all  nicely  cushioned,  with  stufied  backs,  and  rests  for  the 
elbows ;  a  seat  entirely  to  one's  self,  which  you  retain  during  the  whole  evening,  pro- 
vided that  on  going  out  you  deposit  any  article  upon  it.  *  •  •  Thus  seated  to  my  satis- 
faction, I  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  my  whereobout.  It  was  truly  the  Gbamo  Opeba, 
if  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  intended  by  the  term.  'Xhe  paintings  of  goddesses, 
graces,  and  cupids  on  the  dome  and  before  the  boxes ;  the  extensive  use  of  gilding ; 
the  chandeliers,  the  glittering  lights,  admirably  disposed;  the  array  of  fine  ladies,  radi- 
ant with  flowers,  plumes,  and  jewelry ;  the  dark  streak  formed  by  the  moustaches  of 
lords,  dandies,  etc.,  in  the  first  tier,  contrasted  with  the  ivory  teeth  of  the  laugiiing  belles ; 
the  vast  mirrors  in  the  boxes,  and  the  rich,  tasteful  curtains  of  blue  and  other  civilized  co- 
lors ;  tier  on  tier  five  or  six  deep,  equally  with  the  first  resplendent  with  grace  and  beauty ; 
and  fops  with  lighter  purses,  and  ornaments  of  paste ;  retaining  soul  and  body  together  by 
afisw  bowls  of  «<mp  mature  and  a  half  bottleof  vin  ordinau-tt  that  they  may  obtain  means 
to  irisit  this  place  of  enchantment ;  all  these  are  but  parts  of  the  great  scene.  •  •  •  In 
a&w  xoinateB  a  buzz  ran  through  the  audience.    Casting  my  eyes  to  the  vent  beneath 
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the  stage,  I  beheld  the  little  commander,  Habeneck,  enter,  spectacles  on  nose^  smiling^ 
graciously,  and  followed  by  hia  corps  cParmie  of  an  hondred  or  more.  His  position  is 
more  elevated  than  the  rest ;  and  being  seated,  he  reviewed  the  troops ;  now  observing 
fhe  right  wing,  or  the  wind  instraments,  then  the  left.  All  right.  Tap^iapl  and  wav- 
ing his  magic  bow,  slowly  and  majestically  moved  off  the  overture  of  Robert  U  DiabU, 
for  the  one  hundredth  time,  like  a  vast  steam-ship,  amid  the  perfect  silence  instead  of  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  his  movements.  Now  he  slowly 
waves  his  bow,  for  the  air  is  pathetic ;  anon  he  waxes  hot ;  his  arm  begins  to  acquire 
force ;  he  directs  rapidly  his  eye  toward  each  column,  as  he  would  have  it  fall  in,  or  re- 
treat, until  at  length  he  lashes  himself  into  a  perfect  rage ;  he  rises  to  his  feet,  and  dashes 
his  bow  across  his  instrument,  but  without  touching  it.  Presently,  all  subsides,  gradu- 
ally as  it  began.  The  utmost  order  prevails  during  the  performance.  There  is  no 
*  clapping'  until  the  air  or  part,  though  never  so  long,  is  finished.  The  slightest  whisper 
brings  down  the  instant  ^PUh!*  of  the  whole  house.  A  few  heads  may  be  marking 
time,  with  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  as  if  possessed  with  a  spirit;  or  an  admiring 
elbow  may  be  seen  nudging  the  ribs  of  a  friend ;  but  all  is  perfectly  noiseless,  until  at 
length  a  burst  of  apfAause,  like  the  explosion  of  long- generated  and  pent-up  steam, 
announces  the  general  enthusiasm,  in  howls  of  delight  and  *bravos*  and  * bravissimos* 
innumerable.  •  •  •  The  first  and  second  tiers  are  divided  into  private  boxes.  One  of 
these,  directly  in  front  of  the  stage,  is  reserved  for  the  King  and  Q,ueen.  It  is  seldom 
occupied,  and  is  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  two  highly-gilded  chairs.  There 
is  no  'third  tier'  or  brothel;  and  if  any  disreputable  females  are  present,  they  are 
indiacriminately  disseminated  over  the  house.  There  are  latticed  boxes,  wheie  one,  un- 
observed, can  yet  observe  the  audience.  These,  if  adopted  in  our  country,  would  prove 
convenient  and  profitable;  for  there  are  many  among  us  who,  fearful  of  their  example 
on  others,  absent  themselves  from  these  operatic  entertainments.  The  latticed  boxest 
I  am  informed,  are  more  patronized  than  any  other  portions  of  the  house.  I  must  not 
forget  the  vast  Saloon,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  filled  to  repletion  with  exqui- 
sites,  etc.,  who  seldom  enter  the  interior,  on  account  of  *  the  horrible  wind-instrumenta 
and  big  bass-viols  1* 

'  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  dresses,  even  down  to  the  silk 
stockings  of  the  vast  and  well-drilled  chorua.  Between  the  acts  of  the  opera  comes 
the  bailet ;  consisting  of  some  fifty  perfectly-drilled  dancers,  and  among  them  three  or 
four  of  the  first  file — aTxoLiONi,  an  Ellslxb,  or  a  CsniTO.  Here  they  cut  such  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven  as  might  make  the  angels  weep.  Here,  on  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  drapery,  artists,  painters,  poets,  philosophers,  wits,  assemble,  to  ob- 
serve nature  undisguised ;  and  here  the  young  doctor  receives  the  first  rudiments  of 
anatomy.  Is  this  the  reason,  think  you,  why  the  Parisian  doctor  excels  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  1  I  groan  over  my  own  morals,  when  I  find  myself  aflfecting  the  ballet ;  but  am 
greatly  consoled  when  I  see  the  most  delicate  and  refined  ladies  looking  on  unabashed. 
A  greater  display  of  garb  would  be  disgusting,  even  to  the  vile;  for  it  is  a  well  known  Pa- 
risian fact,  that  a  slight  attempt  at  dress,  or  what  we  should  term  modesty,  is  far  more  en- 
ticing than  perfect  nudity.  •  •  •  The  passion  of  the  French  for  dancing  is  intense.  In 
'Robert  the  Devil,'  though  a  German  opera,  some  fifty  young  witches  rise  from  the 
dead  in  their  winding-sheets,  but  soon  shuffle  off  their  mortal  coil,  to  a  condition  the  next 
remove  from  nudity,  and  in  this  state  commence  dancing  after  a  most  diabolical  pattern ; 
making  night  hideous,  and  'we  fools  of  reason  most  terribly  to  shake,'  lest  they  should 
really  catch  their  little  deaths  of  cold.  •  •  •  Notwithstanding  the  annual  grant  by  the 
government  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  pension  of  thirty 
thousand  for  decayed  actors,  and  the  free  use  of  the  theatre,  it  will  not  elear  its  ex- 
penses. The  principal  singers  are  taught  expressly  by  the  government ;  the  scenery 
is  painted  by  an  academy  instituted  for  that  purpose ;  and  every  thing  is  on  the  moat 
liberal  scale.  Yet,  though  the  French  doat  on  it  as  *  their  mother,'  they  would  over- 
turn the  government, '  for  a  frisk,'  and  with  the  gain  of  anafchy, '  acquire  a  loss,'  (ao 
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important  to  them)  of  every  place  of  public  amusement,  now  supported  by  the  state. 
Boobies !'  _ 

Tbb  MAGAsnvBs  strike  us  as  unusally  rich  and  various  in  their  contents.  Black- 
wood has  several  capital  papers.  '  Ten  ThouMand  a  Yeai^  exhibits,  in  the  present 
number,  no  attempts  at  the  ultra  pathetic,  which  sometimes  in  the  writer's  hands  degene- 
rate into  mere  melodramatic  aituations  and  sheer  mawkishness.  It  is  in  pictures  of 
meo,  in  expositions  of  subtle  points  of  human  character  and  action,  that  this  author 
excels.  We  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  article  entitled  ^Russia  a$  U  vfoa  in 
ihe  Summer  and  Winter  qf  1812,'  a  spirited  delineation,  resting  on  a  direct  personal 
experience.  The  annexed  passage,  descriptive  of  the  gathering  of  the  Russian  army 
toward  Smolensko,  is  graphic  exceedingly  : 

*  But  now  hfBB  to  •warm  aiid  thicken  about  ua,  even  more  aad  more,  that  vaet  equipage  of  war» 
etrtttchinf  to  the  frontier*  of  Poland  from  the  central  depth*  of  A«ia,  which  connected  itseU*  with  the 
events  of  thiaever  memorable  year.  Carriaf  es^  by  thousand*,  in  a  line,  loaded  with  the  food  of  armie*} 
«a«n,  by  tea*  of  thouaanda,  moving  westwanl  to  the  general  Bhamble* ;  tumbrii*,  artillery,  officers'  equi- 
page* in  never-ending  •ucceeeion.  Often,  for  half  a  day  together,  we  were  brought  to  a  dead  halt,  from 
the  mare  impoaaibility  of  making  way  against  this  heady  current  of  Asia  and  Europe  militant.  What 
•arvad  to  embroil  the  moving  masse*  still  more,  wa*  the  long  line  of  prisoners,  many  political  prisoners^ 
aome  already  prisoners  of  war,  escorted  by  swarms  of  Cossacks  and  Hulans,  wbo  were  transl'erriug 
them  to  the  inland  depths  of  Russia.  Then  at  night,  what  dew  aspect*  of  this  vast  moving,  breathing, 
lactaating  panorama!  If  the  night  happened  to  be  cloudy  and  dark,  then  myriads  of  watch-fires 
grlaamed  over  the  sea-like  expanse*  of  level  ground;  soldiers,  prisoners,  herdameii,  wagons,  recruits^ 
women,  offlears,  commissaries,  all  dancing,  singing,  or,  at  times,  drinking  together ;  here,  for  mile*  in 
aaGCCBsion,  scattered  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  on  each  side  of  the  road,  you  would  pass  whole 
diviaaoaa  of  the  army,  thirty  thouaand  atrong,  all  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  roasting,  frying,  broilingr 
boiling,  their  main  luzurions  meal,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over ;  farther  on,  if  the  night 
were  starlight  or  moonlight,  you  would  come  suddenly  upon  white,  snowy  tents,  raising  themselves 
in  ghostly  uleace  from  among  the  blooming  heath*  •,  and  farther  still,  you  would  pass  multitude* 
who,  having  no  *uch  luxuries  a*  tents,  were  adopting  the  far  wholesomer  plan  for  all  weather  (but 
emoeially  for  hot  summer  nights)  of  hivouaekmgf  and  might  be  seen  stretched  at  their  length  by 
whole  palks  aad  regiments,  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  scarcely  observing 
the  ceremonies  of  sentries  or  outposts  in  this  region  of  wild  sylvan  nature  —  as  yet  so  fur  from 
the  enemy.' 

Equally  vivid  and  striking  is  the  following  sketch  of  a  scene  at  Smolensko,  the  very 
heart  and  centre  of  strategic  movements,  and  the  rallying  point  for  the  armies  gather- 
ing from  all  the  capital  routes  through  Russia,  to  withstand  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tboasand  fighting  men  whom  Napolbom  had  brought  across  the  Niemen : 

*  Continually  In  this  week  at  Smolensko,  streaming  through  the  streets,  but  to  more  advantage  aa 
approaching  aloog  the  roads  from  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  one  would  see  the  pompous  array  of 
armies  under  every  variety  and  modification  that  Europe  or  Asia  can  furnish.    Now  came,  for  huura 
together,  the  sea-like  tread  of  infantry,  the  main  masses  of  modern  warfare,  the  marching  regiments 
of  the  Czar's  armies.    Then,  after  an  interval  of  ten  minutes,  would  be  heard  the  thunder  of  cavalry 
n>proaching ;  and  immediately  began  to  fly  past  us,  like  u  liurricane,.  squadrons  after  squadrons  of 
tnoae  whose  horses  had  drunk  from  the  Wolga  or  the  Caspian;  many  with  Siberian  fur  barrets,  who 
lived  near  the  icy  ocean ;  fine  races  of  Tartars  from  the  Kabarda  and  the  Crimea ;  men  from  three 
different  sides  of  the  Euxine,  and  both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains ;  stately  Cossacks  from  the  Don ; 
Kalmucks,  with  flat  noses,  and  bodies  square,  and  wooden  legs,  and  eyes  set  obliquely,  precisely  aa 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes  the  Huns  of  Attilla's  armies  nllltoen  centuries  ago ;  Hulans  careering 
with  vast  apears ;  Chinese-looking  men  from  the  pastoral  Tartars  of  the  great  eastern  steppes ;  and 
agly  Bashkirs,  with  blinking  malicious  eyes,  and  armed,  even  in  this  era  of  civilization,  [hear  it. 
Captain  Dalgetty!]  with  bows,  and  sounding  arrow-sheafs  rattling  on  their  backs.    But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  (certainly  the  most  beautiful)  interlude  in  this  prodigious  mask  of  martial  life 
waa,  whenever  a  kquadron  of  Circassian  cavalry  cantered  past ;  all  of  them  in  glittering  steel  shirts 
of  mail,  all  carrying  floating  plumes  of  the  most  beautiful  description  in  their  helmets,  all  superbly 
HHMinteJ,  men  and  horses  alike  presenting  the  same  talU  graceful,  slender  figures  and  features,  con- 
traating  so  powerfully  with  the  quadrangular  massy  bodies  and  sidelong  leer  of  the  ugly  Kalmucks 
aad  Bashkirs.* 

The  antagonist  thought  was  natural  to  the  writer,  which  presented  the  utter  stillness, 
the  inaudible  tread,  of  that  final  grave  which  was  so  surely  stealing  onward  to  swallow 
np,  in  one  comnK>n  abyss  of  darkness,  the  horse  and  his  rider,  the  master  and  the 
slave,  the  mover  of  this  mighty  uproar,  and  the  poor  suttler  that  dogged  his  heels  for 
bread*  *Five-and- twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  thought  I,  say  in  the  year  184(\  what 
will  have  become  of  these  innumerable  captains,  marshals,  plumed  cavaliers  so  stately 
and  exulting^  beneath  whose  sounding  tread  the  earth  shakes  on  this  day  of  August, 
1812 1'    Let  the  following  picture  of  the  fate  which  befel  the  adversaries  of  these  mar>- 
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tial  nMsaes,  on  their  retroat  from  Mobcow,  assist  the  reader's  imagination  in  solving 
this  query : 

*  Throvgh  the  whole  extent  of  the  wide  reyioa  between  Pleskow  and  WilBe,  the  ejre  beheld  oo 
aif  ne  sJiuoiit  of  life ;  every  where  roofless  houses,  with  not  so  much  as  a  cat  nffiwing  among  th» 
ruins;  shapeless  wrecks  where  there  had  been  villages  or  churches;  heaps  of  forlorn  chimnies; 
•toue  window-frames  or  mullions, rafters  scorched  and  blackened;  oftentimes  piles  of  nondescript 
rubbish,  from  which  roee  up  through  melting  snow  smouldering  flames,  vapors,  and  a  hideous  odour, 
that  too  often  bespoke  the  secret  crimes  lurking  below -»  bodies  decaying  and  slowly  bnmiDg,  pro* 
bably  those  of  unoffending  peasants.  •  •  •  On  the  second,  third,  and  wurth  days  of  onr  jouroey,. 
we  began  to  meet  the  long  files  of  prisoners.  What  a  spectacle !  Literally  a  succession  of  lazar<- 
houses  and  hospitals  turned  out  into  the  open  ain  Meagre  wretches,  crawling  akmg  with  difllcnlty, 
flot  always  in  a  human  posture,  but  on  their  knees,  blood-soaked  rags  hanging  about  them,  their. 
Atces  blue,  or  even  livid  purple,  aud  endeavoring  to  draw  warmth  as  weU  as  nutriment  from  pieces  of 
loathsome  raw  horse-flesh.  Many  died  before  our  eyes,  as  we  slowly  moved  along,  and  in  crowcb  al 
the  posting-stations.  That  part  of  the  sick  for  whom  sledges  bad  at  last  been  louiid,  were  ^acked- 
in  layers,  one  over  the  other,  with  straw  between  them.  Which  would  die  first,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  judge,  in  these  hurried  packings  of  human  creatures.  Which  had  died,  it  became  diflicult  to- 
know ;  the  straw  perhaps,  or  the  man  above  him,  preventing  any  clear  examination  of  the  feee;  and 
the  dreadful  eflfects  from  decomposition  being  now  slow  to  express  themselves  decisively  under  thia 
iron  rigor  of  frosL  And  thus  at  the  posting-houses,  where  piles  of  these  victims  were  accumulated, 
for  want  of  horses,  the  groans  of  suffering,  shrieks  of  anguish  from  festering  wounds,  the  parting 
spasm  or  farewell  nigh  of  the  departing,  might  all  be  heani  (sometimes  all  at  one  moment)  from  the 
same  sledge ;  while  from  others,  the  silence,  total  m:  comparative,  woukl  annonnce  that  the  last 
struggle  was  past.  As  often  as  this  event  was  discovered  —  an  event  desirable  in  all  BvtM,  when  so 
many  were  watting  for  any  protection  from  the  icy  wind  or  the  exposure  of  the  road  —  the  corpse  or 
coroses  would  be  hastily  removed ;  in  doing  which,  as  the  death  or  deaths  might  have  occurred  in- 
differently in  any  layer,  upper  or  lower,  a  disturbance  more  agonizing  than  their  woands  was  often 
given  to  such  as  might  remain  alive.  But  what  was  done  with  the  corpses  extracted  fh»m  these 
freights  of  misery  1  Were  they  buried  7  Not  at  all.  That  would  have  been  a  work  of  toil  in  the 
frozen  state  of  the  groun.  .  .  .  Through  the  whole  route  to  Wilna,  dead  men  had  been  hung  up 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  with  marks  ef  ignominy  on  their  persons — brands  impressed  oo  ueir 
ghastly  foreheads — stakes  driven  through  their  hearts.  Sometimes  where  the  snow  lay  too  heavily 
on  these  boughs,  or  the  furious  north-easter,  with  the  weight  of  the  dead  men,  had  weakened  them 
too  much,  the  whole  mas«,  broken  bouffli  and  corpse,  would  all  come  down  together,  and  lie  aeroea 
the  narrow  road.  Oftentimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  was  dark  in  the  wild  *  tormented'  air, 
and  only  the  ground  was  illuminated  by  the  snow,  suddenly  our  eight  horses  would  all  fkll  back  upon 
their  haunches,  snort,  rear,  plunge ;  and  when  we  alighted  with  our  torches  to  examine  the  cause  of 
this  tuoHiit,  we  generally  found  a  litter  of  wood  disbranched  from  some  tree  that  overshadowed  the 
road,  but  in  the  centre  a  human  body,  and  perhaps  a  face  half  withered  by  frost,  half  eaten  by  a 
wolf,  yet  still,  among  mouldering  and  ruins,  not  improbably  presenting  a  faded  expression  of  horrid 
human  passions.  •■  •■  •  From  the  river  Duenna  tu  Wilna,  however  many  were  the  cross  roads, 
or  however  expansive  might  be  the  heath  or  the  forest  through  which  the  traveller  was  left  to  choose 
a  track,  no  stronger  could  ever  have  needed  a  guide,  but  might,  through  these  hundreds  of  miles, 
have  guided  biaHoif  by  the  unburied  corpses." 

It  needs  some  such  horridly  forcible  limning  from  nature  as  this,  to  enable  one  fully 
to  appreciate  the  appropriateness  of  the  design  which  Cbuikshajik  sent  to  Paris  for  a 
monument  to  Napoleon  ;  a  pyramid  of  skulls,  rising  high  in  air  from  a  wide  and 
shadowy  base,  and  on  the  top  the  skeleton  of  the  Great  Captain,  standing  in  his  mili- 
tary boots,  with  his  bony  arms  folded  upon  his  flesh  leas  ribs.  The  article  we  have  been 
considering,  in  connection  with  another  entitled  *"  Hhen  I  was  in  the  Legion,*  which  de- 
scribes the  processes  of  recruiting,  drilling,  punishing,  etc.,  in  the  Briiish  army,  one 
would  think  must  subdue  in  all  English  readers  any  strong  predilection  for  military 
life,  or  the  *  honors  of  war '  A  description  of  the  sHceess  of  a  wily,  wheedling  sergeant, 
in  raising  recruits  in  Ireland,  is  followed  by  the  subjoined  group  of  pictures,  which  is 
scarcely  excelled  by  Caslyle'b  memorable  sketch  of  the  French  and  English  *  Dum- 
drudge :' 

*  You  have  often  turned  to  look,  no  doubt,  at  a  squad  of  recruits,  shepherded  by  a  sergeant  or  a 
corporal,  straggling  through  the  streets,  lame  as  dogs  with  their  march  of  probably  some  hundred 
miles  from  the  country,  and  have  smiled,  maybe,  to  hear  their  rude  remarks  upon  the  new  world  of 
town,  through  which  they  are  hurried  like  a  herd  of  bullocks,  on  their  way  to  Chatham,  Woolrlch, 
or  some  other  of  those  military  warehouses,  where  great  quantities  of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  wanted 
for  exportation.    You  have  often  seen  them,  no  doubt ;  but  did  your  thoughts  ever  revert  to  the 

Eeacerul  scenes  they  came  from,  and  the  parents,  friends,  and,  it  may  be,  sweethearts  they  have  left 
ehind,  or  to  the  little  world  of  wo  that  troubles  the  humble  sphere  they  have  left  forever?  On 
looking  forward,  did  you  ever  reflect  on  the  fate  through  future  years  of  these  poor  young  men, 
going  through  life  in,  the  dull  unvaried  routine  of  the  mqphanical  duties  of  that,  to  the  private 
man — most  mechanical  of  all  professions ;  carrying  a  musket  under  the  broiling  heat  of  a  tropica] 
sun — wearing  oot  life  under  the  walls  of  a  garrison  town  — and  if  they  finally  escape,  through  sin- 
gular good  luck  or  strength  of  constitution,  the  many  casualties  of  disease  or  accident,  that  in  the  course 
of  five-and-twenty  years'  service,  kill  the  regiment  they  belong  to  thrice  over,  in  what  condition  do 
'  "^y  return  to  their  native  country  7  See  a  ship  load  of  the  poor  fellows  land  at  Chatham,  lantern- 
d,  bollow-eyod,  Mffinon-skinned,  bent  ahnoit  double,  eaten  up  with  disease,  and  ail  but  dead  men ; 
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«Bd  to  think  that  theae  are  the  same  fellows  that  went  abroad  full  of  life,  hope,  and  expectation,  and 
retnra  thoa  to  find  death  their  only  promotion,  and  the  grave  their  most  comiortable  quarters.' 

A  skeceh  is  given  of  a  poor  culprit,  who,  attended  by  a  corporal  and  two  rank  and  file 
with  drawn  bayonets,  is  brought  to  the  surgeon's  quarters  to  be  inspected  for  a  punish- 
ment certificate.  A  fine  young  fellow  in  rude  health  is  often  thus  stripped  and  exam- 
ined, to  see  if  he  is  in  condition  for  the  lash  :  fingered  and  pawed  like  a  bullock  by  a 
batcher;  and  dismissed  with  a  diploma  quaUfying  him  to  be  scourged  till  his  backbone 
and  his  flesh  part  company.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  humanity  of  the 
doctor  saves  the  pale  and  trembling  victim,  and  in  a  manner  sufficiently  amusing.  A 
laaghable  scene  is  also  here  recorded,  wherein  a  certain  surly,  ill-tempered  officer, 
whose  wife  and  sister  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  at  the  barracks,  gives  orders, 
oat  of  spite  to  subordinate  officers,  whose  families  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  same  privi- 
lege,  that  'no  females  are  to  be  allowed  in  barracks  after  tattoo,  under  any  pretence 
whatever  :* 

*  It  so  happened  that,  on  the  morning  after  this  announcement  appeared  in  the  order  book,  an  old 
lietttenant,  who  might  have  t>een  tbe  major's  grandfather,  with  a  few  years  to  spare,  and  whom  we 
used  to  call  *  the  GUsneral,'  on  account  of  his  age  and  gray  hairs,  was  the  officer  on  duty.  To  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  the  General  gave  the  necessary  orders,  with  strict  injunctions  to  take  care 
that  the  order  of  exclusion  should  be  obeyed  to  the  letter;  and  the  sergeant  was  too  old  a  soldier  not 
to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

Shortly  after  tattoo,  sundry  ladies  as  usual  presented  themselves  at  the  barrack  gate,  and  were  of 
course  refused  admission;  when,  to  tbe  surprise  of  tbe  sentinel  on  duty,  the  major's  lady  and  sister- 
in^w  made  their  api>earance,  and  walked  boldly  to  the  wicket,  with  the  intention  of  entering  as 
usuaL  To  their  astonishment,  the  sentry  refused  them  permission  to  pass :  the  sergeant  was  called, 
but  that  worthy  was  quite  as  much  of  a  precisian  as  the  ladies,  and  his  conscience  would  net  permit 
him  to  let  them  in. 

'Do  you  know  who  we  are,  Sir?' inquired  the  migor'slady,  with  much  asperi^  of  voice  and 
manner. 

*Oh!  certainly,'  said  the  sergeant.  'I  knows  your  ladyships  very  welt," 

*  And  pray,  what  do  you  mean.  Sir,  by  this  insolence  ?" 

*  1  means  no  insolence  whatsomedever,  marm :  but  my  orders  is  parti^kler  to  let  no  female  ladies 
Into  this  here  barrack  after  tattoo,  upon  no  account  whatever,  and  i  means  to  obey  my  orders  without 
no  mistake.' 

*  Then  you  have  the  effrontery  to  refuse  admittance  to  the  lady  of  your  commanding-officer ! 
■civamod  the  Honorable  Airs.  Snooks. 

*  And  her  sister ."  shrieked  the  second  lady. 

*  Moat  aartinly,  marm,'  replied  the  non-commissioned  officer,  with  profound  gravity ;  *  I  knows  my 
duly.' 

*Good  gracious,  what  assurance!' 

*  No  insurance  at  all,  marm ;  if  your  ladyships  was  princesses  you  could  n't  come  in  after  tattoo ; 
my  orders  is  partickler.* 

*■  Do  n't  you  know,  sirrah,  that  these  orders  eannot  be  intend^  to  apply  to  us  ?' 

*  I  does  n't  know  nuffin  about  that,  my  lady ;  but  orders  is  orders,  and  must  be  obeyed.' 

*  Impudence !' 

*  Imperance  or  no  imperance,  I  must  do  my  duty ;  and,  I  can  tell  your  ladyships,  if  my  superior 
officer  was  for  to  give  me  orders  not  to  let  in  the  mtgor  himMslf,  I  would  be  obligated  to  keep  hisbonor 
out  at  the  pint  of  the  baggonet !' 

The  officer  of  the  guard  was  sent  for,  and  the  officer  of  the  guard  sent  for  the  orderly  book,  which 
by  the  light  of  the  guard-room  lantern  was  exhibited  to  the  ladies,  with  much  courtesy,  by  the  Gene- 
ral, in  justification  of  his  apparent  rudeness.' 

The  ^HinU  to  Aidhora*  treat  of  *  The  Biogrnphical ;'  and  the  same  redundant  satire 
pervades  the  present  number  that  has  rendered  all  its  predecessors  so  entertaining. 
The  '  specimen'  which  the  writer  gives  us,  illustrates  the  modern  mode  of  elevating  tbe 
subject  of  a  memoir,  by  glossing  over  his  faults,  or  rather  converting  them  into  virtues. 
Mr.  John  Gubbihs,  a  low  personage,  addicted  to  theft  and  other  smsU  peccadilloes,  ia 
the  hero.  The-  merely  cursory  reader  would  scarcely  discover  that  he  was  a  villain. 
He  is  a  drunkard,  moreover,  and  the  founder  of  a  unique  society  for  his  order,  the  anti- 
podes of  teetotalism,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  quoted  by  the  biogrspher: 

*  Despising  tiom  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  miserable  milksops  who  cheat  the  revenue  and  reduco 
tbemaelves  to  the  level  of  the  beasts,  whose  only  drink  is  water,  he  has  resolved  to  found  a  great  in^ 
■titaUon,  to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  on  payment  to  him  of  twopence,  and  taking  what  he 
catti  the  Toxication  pledge.  But  fat  from  following  the  example  of  the  aforesaid  hypocrites  in 
limiting  his  association  to  those  only  who  take  the  *  Total'  pledge,  ho  has  resolved  to  divide  tbe  asso- 
ciation into  two  classes,  to  either  of  which  a  proselyte  shall  have  the  privilege  of  belonging ;  one  tp 
be  composed  <^  those  who  take  the  Total  Drunkenness  pledge ;  and  the  other,  of  those  who  Uke  the 
pecasionally  Sober  Pledge.  In  taking  the  total  drunkenness  pledge,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
perwn  binds  himself  at  some  one  hour  or  other  of  each  lawful  day,  and  twice  every  Sunday,  to  pro* 
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duce  in  himtelf,  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  the  followiny  liqwm,  vis:  Beer,  Ale,  FHp,  EffhoC, 
Purl  (early  or  otherwise,)  Gin,  Brandy,  Whiskey,  Rum,  Wine,  Shrub.  Hollandt,  Swissle,  Toddy, 
Punch,  Stingo— alooo  or  mixed,  according  to  his  own  taste— such  a  degree  of  philoeophical  equa> 
nimity  as  not  to  be  aware  of  whether  ho  stands  on  his  head  or  his  heels— not  to  be  aMe  to  speak 
•o  as  to  be  understood  by  his  nearest  friend— nor  to  be  able  to  maintain  what  philosophers  mto 
absurdly  called  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and,  in  short,  to  be  in  that  truly  elevated  condition,  when  the 
floor  bpgins  to  be  rebellious,  and  the  room  swings  round  in  imitation  of  a  windmill.  The  Occasionally 
Sober  Pledge  does  not  mean  that  any  one  day  is  to  be  wholly  spent  without  contributing  one's  share  to 
tlte  increase  of  the  revenue ;  but  simply,  that  occasionally  it  shall  be  lawAil  to  stop  short  of  the  ez<- 
treme  point  to  wbich  the  others  are  bouud  to  proceed,  and  indeed  to  leave  off  at  that  happy  stage 
when  a  man  feels  it  his  bounden  duty  as  a  Christian,  and  a  roan  of  honor,  to  thrash  a  policeman,  or 
wrench  off  a  knocker,  or  frighten  an  unprotected  woman,  in  the  manner  practised  already  by  some 
amateur  members  of  the  highest  rank.  The  Occasionally  Sober  Pledge  does  not  in  the  least  pre- 
clude a  man  from  being  as  totally  drunk  as  he  pleases,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  t.  o.  p.  binds  a 
parson  to  abjure  the  u.  s.  p.  as  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  end  of  such  a  reformer  may  be  anticipated.  He  keeps  his  '  'Tozication  pledge* 
to  the  letter,  until  his  friends  tell  him  that  be  is  killing  himself  by  inches ;  to  which  he 
replies,  that  'in  such  a  cause,  he  did  n't  care  if  he  died  by  the  square  yard.'  Delirium 
Tyemens  at  length  carries  him  ofi]  and  we  are  treated  to  his  portrait,  in  the  same  vein : 

'  Mr.  Gubbins  was  considerably  below  the  middle  height,  being  little  more  than  Ave  feet  high ;  but, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency,  he  was  considerably  beyond  the  average  width.  His  hair  was 
of  a  deep  rod  hue,  his  countenance  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  with  a  very  short  and  very  flat 
nose ;  while  his  face  was  saved  from  too  feminine  an  expression  by  a  remarkable  projection  of  his 
two  front  teeth,  and  extremely  protuberant  lips.  His  legs  wera  what  are  usually  called  bandy,  and 
he  had  splay  feet  of  peculiar  size.  With  these  personal  advantages,  his  success  in  life  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  surprise' 

Fbazbr's  Magazine  has  two  or  three  Tery  clever  articles^  the  best  of  which  are, 
the  '  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  tfu  ScierUiJU  Ass-sociateMi  (a  satire  upon  the  useless 
topics  so  often  elevated  into  temporary  notoriety  by  small  scientific  societies,)  and 
'  Specimens  of  the  Table-  Talk  of  the  late  J(An  BoyleJ    We  quote  a  passage  from 
Che  speech  of  a  remarkably  scientific  professor,  upon  one  of  his  *  various  important 
matters  connected  with  every-day  life.'    The  learned  gentleman  observed :  *  The  mode 
of  shaving  differed  in  difierent  individuals.    Some  were  very  close  shavers ;  and  others 
were  greater  adepts  at  cutting  unpleasant  acquaintances  thsn  themselves.    It  was 
however  most  important  that  the  art  of  shaving  should  be  reduced  to  a  nicety,  so  that 
a  man  could  cut  his  beard  with  the  same  facility  as  ho  could  cut  his  stick.    It  was  also 
of  consequence  that  an  accurate  calculation  should  be  made  of  the  number  of  shaving- 
brushes  and  the  number  of  half>pounds  of  soap  used  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
respectable  shavers ;  for  he  had  observed  that  some  of  them  were  very  badly  off  for 
Boap.    There  was  also  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of  labor.    Some  barbers  undertook 
to  shave  well  for  three-halfpence;  others  charged  a  much  higher  sum.     This  was 
probably  the  efi'ect  of  free  competition;  and  he  must  say  that  the  government  deserved 
well  of  the  country  for  not  encouraging  any  monopoly.    At  the  same  time  there  waa 
a  looseness  in  the  details  of  the  profession,  which  he  should  like  to  see  corrected.    An 
accurate  register  ought  to  be  kept  of  the  number  of  individuals  who  shaved  themselves; 
and  of  those  who  shaved  daily,  every  other  day,  and  once  a-week  only.    He  could 
hardly  contemplate  the  immense  benefits  which  science  would  reap  if  such  matters  aa 
these  were  properly  attended  to.  •  -  •  Again,  it  was  important  to  know  the  number  of 
hairs  generally  found  on  the  head  of  a  person  in  good  health  at  a  given  time  of  life, 
and  whether  the  number  difiered  much  in  individuals;  and  if  a  person  who  had  a  thick 
bead  was  likely  to  have  more  or  less  hair  than  one  whose  head  was  not  quite  so  thick.' 
As  next  in  importance,  the  learned  professor  submitted  the  results  of  some  calculations 
'  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  who  wore  spectacles  during  the  year  1839  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

*  The  late  John  Botlv,'  whoever  he  may  have  been,  waa  evidently  a  scholar  and  a 
gentlemiin,  and  fhmiliar  with  the  highest  society,  literary  and  other,  in  Great  Britain. 
His  table-talk  ia  rich  and  various.    We  have  space  bat  for  one  or  two  extracts : 

RsADtiia  AuTBwat^— *  The  most  ferodous  monaten  in  existence  are  anthors  who  insist  on  remdit^ 
*h9lr  Msa.  to  you.    I  really  believe  the  greater  part  of  them  are  descended  from  the  HyrcaniaB  tigers. 
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n«3r  are  cuiiiib«ls,  beyond  the  p«]6  of  toeiety.  I  tpeak  •trongly,  beouise  I  have  suffered  much  fhim 
fellows  of  this  sort  Often  have  I  blessed  tbe  memory  of  Byron,  who,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
letters  (iniribnf  a  friend  to  Newstead),  and  after  he  had  enumerated  all  tbe  pleasures  they  shouhl 
e^joy,  *  books,  baths,  wines,  bright  eyes,'  etc.,  thus  writes:  '  Nil  redUibo  tiM.'  Never  was  a  more 
af  raeable  pranise  to  a  visitor  or  a  literary  man.' 

An  Arr  BCTfONJLTB  Schoolmistress.  — '  I  once  read  the  following  p.  s.  to.a  letter :  it  was  written  by 
ft  schoolmistress  to  the  mother  of  a  child  of  her  *  establishment:'    '  PFiU  dearest  Mr»,  aUtno 

ker  ^feUi^nate  friend,  Mr§, (tbe  schoolmistress/  to  get  itUeresting  EUzaattaff*  V !    By  the 

way,  that  is  not  a  bad  idea  of  my  ftiend  Coleridge,  who  ^Is  those  strings  of  boys  and  girls  who 
parade  the  metropolis  in  regimental  rank  and  file,  *  walking  odvertiecmeKt*,* 

s 

*  First  and  second  Reason.—'  A  very  acute  man  used  to  say,  *  Tell  me  your  aeamd  reason ;  I  do 
BOC  want  your  first    The  second  is  the  true  motire  of  your  actions.' 

Mr.  BoTLK  accuses  Moobk  of  being  a  plagiarist  of  the  most  unblushing  order  —  a 
*  pigmy  who  has  decked  himself  with  the  trappings  of  many  a  Colossus,'  and  who  de- 
•erves  to  be  *  driven  from  the  field,  denuded  and  disgraced.'    He  says : 

*  Moore's  plagiarisms  are  intolerable.  The  man  is  an  indefatigable  thie£  He  has  l^d  under  eon- 
tribution  every  imaginable  book,  from  the  biography  of  his  namesake,  Tom  Thumb,  to  the  portly 
IbUos  of  the  fathMrs  of  the  church.  Perfectly  unscrupulous  in  his  marauding  expeditions,  and  im- 
partial in  his  attacks,  he  is  found  at  one  moment  rifling  a  saint,  and  in  the  next  pillaging  a  sinner. 
Every  outpouring  from  the  welisof  literature  has  brought  grist  to  his  mill.  You  have  asked  me  for 
soma  specimens  of  his  most  open  and  barefaced  plagiarisms.  You  shall  have  them.  They  are  se- 
lected at  random  from  a  large  mass  of  thefts  which  I  have  silently  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  which, 
after  my  demise,  shall  see  the  light  Moons  knows  of  the  existence  of  these  documents  {  1  have 
abowa  them  to  him  msrself ;  and  Im  assured  that  while  I  live  he  will  never  have  tbe  courage  to  repub- 
ttsh  one  of  his  writing* ;  for  I  have  informed  him  often  that  immediately  he  issues  a  new  edition  of 
any  of  those  stoleu  goods,  I  shsll  expose  his  frauds  to  the  world.  And  he  knows  me  too  well  to  doiibc 
my  word.* 

The  'exposition'  follows,  beginning  with  'Plagiarism  tbe  First'  and  ending  with 
'Plagiarism  the  Sixteenth,'  in  which  the  writer,  by  parallel  quotations,  traces  near  a 
score  of  Mooac's  most  celebrated  metaphors,  sentiments,  and  similes,  directly  to  Suck- 
ling, Massioger,  Addison,  Shirley,  Dryden,  Hey  wood.  Kirk  White,  and  others.  The 
proolii  of  the  charges  are  irrefragable. 

Tne  Dublin  Univxbsitt  Magazine  is  the  Blackwood  of  Ireland.  Indeed  very 
many  of  its  papers  have  no  superiors  in  the  Scottish  monthly.  The  crowning  attrac- 
tion is  ^Charlta  O'Malley*  by  the  author  of  '  Harry  Lorrequer.'  This  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  novels  we  have  read  in  a  dozen  years.  It  is  full  of  various  incident, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions,  the  flow  of  its  rich  humor,  and 
the  charming  ease  of  itn  style  throughout.  The  writer  has  just  now  no  rival  —  not 
even  Dickens,  fruitful  and  gifted  as  he  is.  We  arc  glad  to  perceive  that  the  publisher 
of  the  *  New  WorlcC  literary  journal,  the  best  of  our  mammoth  sheets,  and  not  inferior 
to  the  *BoBton  Notion,*  has  made  arrangements  with  the  author  to  receive  the  proofs  of 
each  number  in  advance  of  the  publication  in  Great*  Britain;  and  has  also  reprinted  the 
entire  back  numbers,  which  are  given  to  each  new  subscriber  of  the  'New- World.* 
With  such  liberality,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  journal  has  a  circulation  of  upward  of 
twenty-five  thousand  copies.  . 

'  GsoBOB  Cbuucshank'b  Omnibus'  is  a  monthly  publication,  the  entertaining  cha- 
racter of  which  is  sufiiciently  defined  by  its  title ;  for  every  reader  is  familiar  with  this 
artist's  irresistibly  comic  powers.  The  cover  represents  an  omnibus  under  full  head- 
way,  with  a  view  into  the  muUifaced  interior,  and  of  two  personages  seated  with  the 
driver,  whose  commingled  expression  would  make  his  team  break  out  into  an  unani- 
mous '  horse-laugh,'  if  the  animals  were  capable  of  appreciating  pictorial  humor.  The 
title*page  is  a  complete  picture-gallery,  and  might  provoke  a  day's  study;  and  indeed 
all  tbe  numerous  drawings,  in  the  two  numbers  before  us,  are  such  as  only  Cbuikshank 
could  have  sketched.  He  is  assisted  by  rare  pens  in  the  literary  department,  who 
aostain  the  spirit  of  his  motto :  '  De  Onnibut  rebtu  et  quibtudam  oIHb*  The  charac- 
ter of  tbe  vthieU  is  never  lost  sight  oL  In  the  notice  to  correspondents,  a  female  con* 
tribtttor,  whose  *  fare^  was  crowded  oat  of  the  first  number,  is  thus  informed  by  the 
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driver  that  she  \b  aUo  too  late  for  the  aecond :  '  I  say,  Tom,  here  'a  that  there  elderly 
lady  a-coming  aa  wanted  to  go  with  ua  at  our  firat  atart;'  to  which  the  cad  replies: 
*Ay;  well,  it 'a  no  uae,  Bill  —  ahe 'a  too  late  a^'in.    Ve 're  all  full.  All  right— goon!' 

Amomo  the  foreign  isauea  at  hand,  we  acknowledge  from  a  friend  at  Broaaels  apecip 
men  numbera  of  the  '  Univeraal  Atlaaof  Geography,'  phyaical,  political,  atatiatical,  and 
mineralogical.  By  Ph.  Vamdbbmablbv.  It  muat  be  a  popular  work  abroad,  aince  we 
observe  the  names  of  half  the  crowned  heada  of  Europe  among  its  aubscribera,  not  to 
apeak  of  nobles,  and  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men  without  number ;  inclu- 
ding, moreover,  our  frienda,  Baron  Van  TuTLLVAMaKBoosKBazKN,  of  Eindhoven ;  Db 
Stobtweckn  Uttbewal,  Receiver- General  at  ZwoUe;  Van  Dbb  Otb  Schimbjtbl- 
PBNViNCK,  at  Leyden ;  Nathvsius*  db  Humdisbubg  Oottlob,  at  Magdeburgh ;  and 
Count  Bbzbonbdko  Konchblow,  at  St.  Peteraburgh.  May  their  namea never  be  leaa ! 
The  *  Hablissement  geographique*  at  Brussels  haa  our  beat  wiahea  for  ita  continued 
success. 


THE    FINE    ARTS. 


National  Acadbmy  or  Dbiicn.— We  hare  taken  up  our  marked  Catalogue;  but  on  looking 
over  it,  find  that  the  gonippiog  comment  running  through  it  in  pencil  would,  if  written  out,  ao  im- 
pinge upon  this  department  aa  to  exclude  much  matter  already  in  type.  We  select  almoat  at  random 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  pictures,  leaving  however  many  unnoticed  which  perhaps,  on  re« 
visiting  the  exhibition,  we  may  remember  with  regret,  aa  not  being  included  among  the  subjoined. 

NuMBBR  1.  *The  Happy  Valley,'  from  Rasselaa.  Jbssb  Talbot.  There  are  many  things  to 
praise  in  the  execution  of  this  picture ;  but  is  there  much  originmUtf  about  it)  Is  it  not  mainly  mado 
up  from  the  works  of  others  V  Especially,  has  not  the  artist  levied  largely  upon  ColbV  *]mita- 
jtion — large,* 

NuMBBR  8.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  H.  P.  Gray.  This  is  a  very  fine  picture,  and  fully  justifies 
the  praise  which  has  heretofore  been  awarded  in  these  pages  to  this  young  and  promising  artist. 
No.  91 8,  also,  by  the  same,  is  in  a  similar  category. 

NtTMBBR  9.  *  View  on  the  Hudson.'  W.  J.  Jbwitt.  We  understand  Mr.  Jbwitt  to  be  a  young 
Artist :  he  is  certainly  one  of  talent.    Maete  virimle^  Mr.  Jbwitt. 

MuMBBR  10.    *  Group  of  Children.'    H.  Inman.    With  many  of  our  artist's  beauties,  thb  group 
is  not  without  its  defects,  as  it  strikes  us ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  is  rather  too  green  in  color. 

NuMBBR  11.    This  is  a  picture  of  great  merit ;  well  and  poetically  conceived,  and  of  great  breadth 
of  chiar '  oscuro.    The  artist  is  a  young  man  of  decided  promise,  and  only  needs  encouragement,  to 
accomplish  great  things.    There  is  a  little  feebleness  in  the  execution  of  the  picture,  which  would 
be  overcome  by  more  practice  and  study  from  nature. 

Number  21.  Portrait  of  a  lady.  W.  Pace,  N.  A.  Fine,  when  seen  at  a  great  distance;  but  the 
rough  and  lumpy  manner  in  which  it  is  painted  renders  a  near  view  of  it  disagreeable.  Mr.  Paoi 
really  deserves  censure  for  such  affectation  in  the  execution  of  his  pictures.  He  ought  to  have  moro 
judgment  than  to  waste  his  time  in  such  frivolities.    He  has  great  talent. 

NiTMBBR  S2.  'Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca.'  R.  W.  Weir,  N.  A.  An  elaborate 
and  highly-finished  picture.  Some  of  the  figures  are  beautifully  painted ;  the  two  on  the  right, 
especially,  are  well  conceived  and  finely  executed.  The  accessories  also  are  in  admirable  keeping. 
The  only  defect,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  figure  of  Columbus,  which  seems  too  old,  and  to  lack 
dignity.  No.  147  is  a  landscape  by  the  same  artist;  and  an  admirable  painting  it  is.  The  river  in 
the  distance  has  the  dim,  cwA  hue  of  nature,  and  the  mountains  are  solemn  and  imposing.  Noa.  S185 
and  306  show  Mr.  Weir's  versatility  of  talent.  These  are  female  portraits,  of  the  small  cabinet 
aize,  faultless  in  the  drawing  and  draperies,  and  in  the  life-tints  natural  and  pleasing. 

NoMBBR  87.  *  Mercy's  Dream.'  D.  Huntington,  N.  A.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  pie- 
ture,  and  now  find  the  promise  of  its  commeneoment  fully  redeemed.  It  possesses  vwy  great  beauty, 
and  goes  far  to  counteract  thoimpreasions  of  the  low  character  of  the  exhibition,  which  arise  from  a 
gtmtral  view  of  it  The  main  effect  is  very  pleasing.  The  back-ground  is  grand.  The  figure  oC 
Mercy,  too»  Is  exceedingly  lovely,  and  seems  aa  if  it  were  just  waking  tnm  a  sweet  sleep.  The  right 
arm  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  feebly  drawn,  and  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  figure.   The  Angel  is  lees 
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Micate«aly  coDe«iTed  aad  executed :  Uie  head  u  not  beaatif ul,  and  the  hair  i»  iodifferently  maoaged,- 
Am  a  whole,  however,  this  picture  reflect!  great  credit  upon  Jlr.  Huntington,  and  we  hope  it  will 
aot  be  the  last  •nfajject  of  the  liind  which  hia  pencil  shall  illustrate. 

NuMBBft  26.  *  Landscape  view  in  Sullivan  County.'  H.  Inman.  We  spake  of  this  landscape  while 
it  was  jret  upon  the  artist's  easek  Our  first  impressions  are  confirmed,  save  that  the  color,  in  the 
strooy  light  of  the  new  apartments,  seems  something  too  green.   The  figures  are  fine. 

Ndmbbr  33.  '  Death's  First  Visitation.'  T.  Hicks.  This,  we  learn,  is  by  a  young  artist.  It  haa 
much  of  promise  in  it.  The  painter  has  evidently  a  fine  feeling  for  color.  The  flesh  tints  in  par- 
tkttlar  are  very  true. 

NvMBBK  4&  '  Fourth  of  July.'  J.  G.  Clonnet.  There  is  very  decided  merit  in  this  effort.  The 
■egroea  are  painted  with  great  truth.  There  are  other  figures  as  well  executed ;  and  the  compoaition, 
though  crowded,  is  well  arranged.  There  is  something  too  much  of  the  vulgar,  however,  in  the 
sulyect,  as  here  portrayed.  W  e  hope  to  see  a  pencil  so  capable,  employed  upon  details  more  inte- 
resting to  a  pure  and  refined  mind. 

NuMBca  53.  *  Cider  Making.'  W.  S.  Mount,  N.  A.  We  see  here  much  of  JAr.  Mount's  peculiar 
graphic  talent.  This  picture  is  better  than  any  which  the  artist  has  produced  for  several  years.  It 
Uils  upon  the  beholder  at  once.  The  groups  are  felicitously  chosen  and  well  depicted ;  but  the  color 
ia  rather  haran  and  disagreeable. 

NvMBBa  80l  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  C.  G.  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  is  net  well  represented  this 
season.  He  is  an  artist  however  of  too  much  talent  and  reputation  to  suffer  from  the  exhibition  by 
others  of  his  more  hasty  and  less  elaborate  efiforts.  We  like  the  face  and  hair  ef  this  portrait ;  but 
the  sky  ia  less  to  our  taste. 

Nvmbbk91.  *  The  boyish  Reverie/  W.  H.  Powbll.  There  are  charming  jiotnls  in  this  picture, 
and  some  defects,  which  latter  however  we  cannot  now  indicate.  Mr.  Powbll.  is  fast  Ailfilling  the 
rich  promise  of  his  spring.  Look  at  Nos.  65  and  2i3Cr.  These  are  honorable  evidences  of  his  im- 
provement and  of  his  talent. 

Number  110.  *  The  Vesper  Hymn :  an  Italian  Twilight.'  T.  Cole,  N.  A.  This  pictura  wiR  sus- 
tain a  close  study.  The  fore-ground  is  bold  and  rich ;  the  water,  in  light  and  shudow,  vary  beau- 
tiful }  the  *  addittaments'  well  chosen,  and  the  distance  soft  and  atrial.  No.  189,  by  the  same  artist, 
will  not  find  so  many  admirers ;  yet  we  can  testify  that  it  is  a  most  forcible  transcript  from  na- 
ture—save  only,  that  the  mist  from  the  falls,  fioating  and  dissolving  airily  away,  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  gorge,  is  hardly  watery  enough  in  hue.  The  bUu  tint  is  too  perceptible. 
NuMBEa  111.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  F.  Albxanobb.  Simple  and  easy ;  a  picture  of  great  beauty. 
NuMBBR  117.  The  landscape  of  this  picture  has  merit.  The  effect  especially  of  moonlight  over 
the  scene  is  well  managed.  No.  254,  by  the  same  artist,  is  simply  ridiculous.  It  would  be  a  rich 
treat  to  hear  Alcott,  the  transcendental  seer  of  Boston,  lecture  in  the  Orphic  way  upon  this  huge 
foetna  of  an  Idea. 

NuMBBB  122.  '  Hudson  River  Scenery.*  J.  P.  Bbaumont.  Is  the  natural  clean  banished  from 
the  Hudson  ? — or  are  such  fantastic  details  as  these  real  transcripts  from  nature  7    Guess  noL 

NuMBSa  135.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  W.  Page.  Thb  is  almoat  a  fine  picture  *,  but  the  pale  and 
dough-like  color  of  the  flesh,  the  cold  blue  back-ground  and  faded  purple  of  the  dress,  deprive  us  of 
the  power  of  looking  at  the  otherwise  beautiful  execution  with  satisfaction.  Mr.  Page  lacks  *  the 
better  part  of  valor.' 

Number  141.  Cabinet  Picture.    L.  P.  Clover,  Jr.  A  very  pretty  sketch.  Tbereis  a  humble  fire- 
side coziness  in  the  general  effect,  as  well  as  a  moral  lesson.   Mr.  Clover  excels  in  this  class  of 
paintings. 
NuMBEB  156.    *  Summer  Evening.'    C.  Vbrbbuyck.    A  very  pleasing  little  landscape. 
Number  157.   Portrait  of  A  Lady.    C.  C.  Ingham,  N«  A.    An  extraordinary  picture,  and  perhapa 
the  best  our  artist  ever  executed.    The  subject  is  a  beautiful  oneyand  must  have  been  painted  eon 
amare,    Mieris  or  Gerard  Dow  might  have  been  proud  of  the  work.    The  head  and  neck  are  ex* 
ceedingly  beautiAil;  the  flesh  has  less  than  usual  of  Mr.  Ingham's  ivory-like  texture;  the  hair  is 
reality,  and  the  drapery  almost  an  illusion.    The  disposition  of  the  figure  and  of  the  hands  and 
arms  might  we  think  have  been  more  happily  chosen.    *  But  that 's  not  much.' 

Number  197.  Christ,  the  Good  Samaritan.'  F.  S,  Agate,  N.  A.  There  is  a  pleasing  effect  of 
color  and  chlar'  oscuro  In  thia  picture;  6«t,  the  subject  is  very  obscurely  treated. 

Number  219.  *  The  Mother  and  Child.'  Washington  Allston.  We  have  here  deep  tone  and 
brilliant  effect  of  color;  and  moreover  that  purity  of  style  which  bek>ngs  to  the  works  of  this  dis- 
tinguished artiat  The  back-ground  and  accessories  are  in  has  finest  manner ;  but  the  face  of  the 
BMVther,  as  well  aa  the  hands,  seems  badly  drawn ;  and  the  child,  to  our  eye,  appears  cramped.  The 
whita drapery  is  exquisite:  the  camatioDf, though  beautiAi], are  perhaps  too  pfdlid.    The  greai 
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defect  of  the  painting  it,  that  it  aeenM  like  an  imitation  of  old  works  that  have  beea  i^jarad  hy 
Tine  and  the  hand  of  tlie  picture-cleaner. 

IIdmbbb  953.  Frame  of  Pencil-drawings.  B7  an  Amatbvs.  BeavtifU.  No.  996)  hj  the  same  t 
desenre  the  like  praise. 

NuMBBBS  9e0, 964, 5 ;  975, 6, 9 :  Oriental  Views.  J.  Allom.  All  the  drawings  by  tUs  gentleman, 
who  is  an  English  artist,  are  executed  with  great  taste  and  flreedom.  They  are  the  originals  wheaee 
were  taken  the  superb  engravings  which  embellbh  Mim  Pabdob's  *  Turkey.* 

Now,  adopting  of  necemity  that  modern  style  of  criticism  which  gives  a  *  curtailed  abbreTiatioB, 
compressing  the  particulars,'  we  must  ask  our  city  readers  to  justify  or  condemn  the  following  *  lump,' 
by  personal  examination :  No.  963,  *  Design  for  a  Villa,'  by  A.  J.  Davis  ^  pleasing.  970,  Portrait  of 
the  late  Gen.  Habbisor  ;  bad.  994.  *  Blow  Hot,  blow  Cold ;'  by  Pvbcbll  ;  good.  997.  '  Italian 
Composition,*  by  Lieut.  Flagc,  U.  S.  N.  *  Shocking —positively  shocking!*  338.  Family  Group, 
by  C.  Wbikdbll  {  very  beautifhl.  This  gentleman's  Jftmotures  are  good ;  so  too  are  those  of 
Famshaw,  Shvmwat,  Miss  Hall,  (see  No.  319,)  and  Mad.  Gdillbt.  Of  the  JTusts,  these  byCorrBB 
should  not  have  been  exhibited,  nor  the  one  by  GALLACRBa.  Lao  wits  has  a  very  fine  marble  bust  of 
the  late  Gouveunbur  Mobbis,  and  a  beautiftil  one  of  a  little  girl,  in  the  same  nmterial.  Ivbs'  bust  of 
Ithiel  Town  is  a  very  fine  thing ;  those  of  Noah  Wbbstbb  and  Mr.  Bbnjamin  are  also  good.  The 
one  of  Dr.  Wainwbight  ir  not  at  all  like  the  original.  Kw belano's  *  Bust  of  a  Gentleman,'  though 
disfigured  by  a  tasteless  fancy-color,  is  worthy  of  his  rising  reputation.  It  is  a  spedfcmg  likeness  of 
the  original.  Even  the  hair,  which  might  seem  to  the  observer  to  be  too  elaborately  curied,  is  lite* 
rally  *  to  the  life.'  The  wh<4e  has  freedom  and  boldneu,  and  a  Roman  dignity.  Though  roughly 
finished,  it  is  not  the  less  itriking.  Brackett's  works  appear  to  less  advantage  in  the  exhibition  than 
at  his  rooms.  His  bust  of  Mr.  Stetson  is  a  capital  likeness,  and  much  superior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to 
his  *  Bust  of  a  Lady.*  Mr.  Bbackett  is  atea^y  prosecuting  his  noble  art,  and  with  a  succees  moat 
satisfactory  to  himself. 


THE      CONTRAST. 

I* 

Do  YOU  see  that  proud,  overbearing  man,  riding  in  his  gilded  carriage)  Look !  he  stops  before  a 
magnificent  mansion,  and  liveried  lacquies,  obedient  to  his  nod,  assist  him  to  descend. 

Do  you  see  that  poor,  miserable  boy,  whose  tatterod  clothes  scarcely  shield  him  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  1  Mark !  with  a  beseeching  look  he  solicits  the  rich  man  to  purchase  a  penei  1 
or  a  card  of  pens ;  and  behold,  how  contemptuously  he  is  spurned ! 

Twenty-five  years  ago  that  pompous  man  was  as  poor,  as  friendless,  and  as  wretched  as  the  urchin 

he  despises. 

n. 

Twbntt-pivb  years  have  passed  since  that  day.    The  same  parties  meet:  lo !  the  contrast. 

The  once  poor  boy  stands  in  the  pride  of  manhood,  active,  intelligent,  rich.  A  lovely  woman,  his 
wifb,  leans  upon  his  arm,  and  three  blooming  girli  are  by  his  side.  Grace  in  every  action,  benevo- 
lence in  every  expression,  and  affluence  smiles  in  his  unostentatious  adornments. 

An  old  man  approaches.  The  tottering  step,  the  thread-bare  garments,  and  the  painftil  expression 
that  frets  in  every  feature,  too  plainly  denote  a  man  ot  want  and  wo.  Better  dead,  than  thus  to  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence ! 

This  may  at  the  first  blush  appear  to  some  an  improbable  romance.    It  is  a  truth. 

IIL 

Im  a  country  like  ours,  there  Is  no  man,  however  poor,  if  aided  by  industry,  economy,  and  virtue, 
but  may  rise  Irom  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  to  the  highecL  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  a  blessed 
incitement  to  the  young,  and  cheers  them  on  to  struggle  nobly  in  the  paths  which  lead  to  honor  and 
independence,  despite  the  thousand  obstacles  that  oppose  their  course. 

IV. 

Thebb  is  no  man,  however  affluent,  but  by  extravagance,  and  nwrals  lax,  may  fUl  from  his  high 
estate,  and  close  his  days  in  penury  and  wo. 

V. 

Lbt  none  despise  the  poor  because  of  their  poverty }  let  none  flaltn'  the  rich  because  of  their 
wealth.  We  may  conquer  poverty ;  wealth  may  subdue  us.  All  men  of  equal  virtue  are  equalSi  If 
one  man  possess  more  intelligence  than  his  fhllows,  though  that  of  itself  may  not  elevate  him  in  the 
rankaof  the  good, yet  it  brings  him  added  respect, and  wins  awilBng  admiratinnfipom  all  fl|ea: 

'  Tbs  food  sleas  srt  grtsc* 
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Patsht  CaiHicAL-OiL  Lamps.  —  Those  who  are  *  wanting  lighf  will  exclaim 
*  Eureka !'  when  they  sit  down  under  the  exceeding  brightness  of  the  chemical-oil  lamps, 
found  in  all  varietiefl  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Hookxb,  466,  Broadway.  *•  We  have 
never  encountered  any  thing  half  so  effective,  and  so  excellent  in  all  respects.  They 
are  peculiarly  constructed ;  the  light  being  regulated  by  the  draft,  with  a  button  which 
plays  over  the  flame.  The  great  beauty  of  these  lamps  consists  in  their  simplicity. 
They  are  made  of  brass,  and  are  very  plain  and  *  genteel'  in  appearance.  The  oil  which 
is  burned  in  them  is  a  chemical  preparation,  very  clean  in  its  properties,  insomuch  that 
it  will  neither  soil  nor  stain,  and  is  free,  moreover,  from  all  smoke  or  smell.  The  lamps 
will  bom  twelve  hours  without  trimming.  They  may  be  seen  in  use  at  the  Astor  and 
Franklin  houses,  and  indeed  in  the  dwellings  of  all  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  once 
seen  them. 

The  '  BuBNiMO  Fluid'  is  a  portable  light,  calculated  more  especially  for  family  use. 
It  is  perfiactly  clean,  and  free  from  all  smoke,  smell,  or  grease.  Common  lamps  may 
be  altered  at  a  trifling  expense^  for  the  employment  of  the  fluid.  There  is  no  danger  of 
explosion  in  either  one  of  these  articles ;  and  the  expense  of  burning  is  from  one  third 
10  one  half  cheaper  than  that  of  oil. 


LITERARY     RECORD. 


Babtutt  ahd  Wiiford's  Nbw  Cataloottb  of  Books:  —  We  have  here  a  cata- 
logue of  books  on  a  new  plan  in  this  country,  though  it  has  long  been  pursued  in  Lon- 
don and  on  the  continent.    We  are  glad  to  see  it  attempted  among  us,  and  trust  it  may 
remunerate  the  publishers.    It  embraces  nearly  four  thousand  different  works,  in  every 
department  of  literature  and  science^  and  numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes. 
The  advantage  is,  that  the  fiill  title  of  every  book  is  given,  the  edition,  date,  style  of 
binding,  and  the  price.    By  this  plan,  p  eople  at  a  distance  have  an  equal  advantage  with 
those  on  t  he  spot  in  selecting  books  adapted  to  their  tastes.    Another  excellent  plan  in 
this  catalogue  is  the  criticisms^  or  bibliographical  notes,  appended  to  many  of  the  better 
class  of  books.    These  criticisms  are  selected  from  well  known  authorities,  and  must 
have  great  weight  in  recommending  the  works  to  which  they  apply,  to  notice.    They 
are  perspicuous,  and  seem  to  be  selected  with  much  care  from  Hallam,  Haxlitt,  Doctor 
Johnson,  Dibdin,  Ohancdlor  Kent,  Home,  Chalmers,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  others. 
Among  the  magazines  and  reviews  referred  to^  or  quoted,  are  Blackwood,  the  London 
Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  British  Critic,  AthsBueum,  Retrospective  Review,  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  North-American  Review,  etc.    Thei^e  critical  notes  render  the  catalogue 
quite  a  readable  book  to  one  fond  of  bibliography,  and  are  excellent  guides  lor  any 
one  collecting  a  library,  without  bibliographical  works  at  his  hand. 

Dowmwo's  Lahosoapb  Otamdesisq.  -^  Messrs.  Wilbt  akd  PunrAM  have  recently 
published  a  'Treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to 
Nortb  America;  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  country  residences,  comprising 
historical  notices  and  general  principles  of  the  art,  directions  for  lajring  out  grounds  and 
arranging  plantations^  the  description  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decorative  accom- 
paniments to  the  house  and  grounds,  the  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower 
gardens,  etc.,  with  remarks  on  rural  architecture.'  The  author  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing, 
of  Newburgh,  well  known  as  an  accomplished  landscape  gardener ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  that  his  work  is  a  timely  and  well-digested  treatise  upon  all  the  various  matters 
designated  in  its  title.  It  is  eminently  praetical  in  its  teachinfrs,  and  is  embellished 
with  several  good  wood  engravings,  illustrating  rural  architecture.  Of  these,  however 
that  of  Mr.  lavme's  country  residence^  since  copied  into  the '  New- York  Mirror,' is  the 
least  fhithful  to  its  pieturesque  original. 
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'Thi  Commibcial  Empobixtm'  is  the  title  of  a  quarterly  pamphlet,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Yovkgs,  Cliaton-House,  and  designed  to  serve  as  a  *  Strangers'  Guide  to  the 
most  fajibionable  hotels,  theatres,  museums,  public  gardens,  saloons,  exhibitions,  amuse- 
ments, excursions,  refectories,  shops,  stores,  and  the  most  interesting  localities  and 
establishments  in  the  city  of  New- York  and  its  environs.'  It  touches  upon  almost  all 
the  places  of  familiar  resort  about  town ;  and  does  not  omit,  w  e  are  glad  to  perceive,  to 
record  among  other  matters  a  word  in  praise  of  Pattirbon's  excellent  and  popular 
tafiy  comer  of  Nassau  and  Ann-streets,  where  the  first  *  dish  of  ripe  strawberries^ 
smothered  in  cream'  was  seen  the  present  season,  and  where  the  rarities  of  oil  season  a 
are  to  be  first  encountered. 


Gossip  with  Readbbs  and  Coulbspor demts.  —  Among  th«  articles  in  prepftration  for  the  KmcK* 
BBBocKEK,  Bfo  many  unedited  manuscripts,  OUapodiemOf  pMtrjr,  etc,  of  the  lamented  Willis 
Gatlobd  Clark.  Some  of  these  will  appear  In ournext  .  .  •  We  agree  entirely  wHh  * ^nH- 
Bmmbmg*  that  the  practice  of  appending,  without  their  consent,  the  names  of  respectable  and  be- 
nevolent citizens  to  the  charity  calls  of  hackiieyed  *  TketAricul  BauJUtf  is  a  speeiee  of  gross  do- 
ception,  which  deserves  castigation ;  the  more,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  many  of  the  gentloflMa 
selected  are  too  averse  to  publicity  to  expose  the  cheat.  •  •  •  The  reader  will  recognize,  in 
the  excellent  article  in  preceding  pages  entitled  *  A  Batt  ol  Hkt  T^ntllcrus,*  a  practised  and  dis- 
tinguished pen ;  and  he  must  needs  rejoice  with  us,  that  the  writer  will  frequently  shake  off  hie 
*  Du»t  of  TrwetP  in  our  pages.  •  •  •  We  foresee  some  discussion  of  the  article  entitled '  Mode- 
ratum  vs.  TettotaUtmy'  in  the  present  number;  but  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  advocates  of  Total 
Ahothunee  will  here  find  some  of  their  strongest  arguments  ably  enforced,  even  by  an  adversely ; 
who,  it  is  proper  to  say,  is  a  gentleman  of  the  moat  exemplary  character,  and  warmly  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him.  Speaking  of  curing  intemperance,  reminds  as  of  the  foflowing 
pleasant  anecdote  of  Lord  Pbmbrokb,  which  we  find  in  our  note-book: 

*  Of  all  the  Mede-and-Persian  laws  established  in  his  house,  the  most  peremptory  was,  that  any  ser- 
vant who  once  got  drunk  should  be  instantly  discharged  —  no  pardon  granted,  no  excuse  listened  to. 
Tet  an  old  footman,  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  would  sometimes  indulge  in  a  pot  of  ale  ex- 
traordinary, trusting  to  the  wilAil  blindness  which  he  saw  assumed  when  convenient.  One  fatal  day, 
even  this  could  not  avaiL  As  my  lord  crossed  the  hall,  John  appeared  in  full  view ;  not  rather  tipsy, 
or  a  little  disguised,  but  dead  drunk,  and  unable  to  stand.  Lora  Pembroke  went  up  to  him,  *  My  poor 
fellow,  what  ails  you  9  you  seem  dreadfully  ill ';  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  God  bless  us!  he  i^  in  a  raging 
fever!  get  him  to  bed  directly,  and  send  for  the  apothecary !'  The  iqpothecary  came,  not  to  be  con- 
sulted, for  his  lordship  was  physician-general  in  his  own  family ;  but  to  obey  orders;  to  bleed  the 
patient  copiously,  clap  a  huge  blister  on  his  back,  and  give  him  a  powerful  dose  of  physic.  After  • 
nw  days  of  this  treatment,  when  the  fellow  emerged  weak  and  wan  aa  the  severest  iUnesa  could  have 
left  him,  *  Hah,  honest  John,'  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you  alive;  you  have  had  a  wonderful  eaeape 
thouffh,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  —  very  thankful  indeed.  Why,  man,  if  I  had  not  passed  by  and 
apiea  Uie  plight  you  were  in,  you  would  have  been  dead  before  now.  But,  John,' lifting  up  his 
finger,  *  No  mobb  or  tbbsb  rsvEEs!' 

If  any  Ahbrzcan  reader  can  peruse  *  7%e  BatiU  of  Ifem-OrUoMOf^  from  n  favorite  correspondent, 
and  not  feel  a  thrill  of  natural  exultation  and  pride,  he  has  no  feelings  in  common  with  ns.  It  is  a 
masteriy  picture  of  a  wtatUri^  event.  .  .  .  <  Tkt  EUUUr  Mania,*  by  our  theatrical  correspond- 
ent, came  too  late  for  timely  insertion.  Let  it  sufilce  to  say,  that  this  cliarming  artute  iMtnfJM  her 
popularity  unabated.  Her  name  alone  would  crowd  the  Park  Theatre  to  the  dome,  though  her  ap- 
pearance were  but  to  aid  the  *  complimentary  benefit'  of  the  *  supe'-actor  who  disseminates  daily  ita 
amaU  bills.  •  •  •  We  had  intended  to  say  a  word  touching  the  clever '  Oomtrattt*  by  an  esteemed 
friend,  on  another  page ;  but  the  mechanical  *JUneo»  of  things'  there  has  preventedt  It  is  the  first  of 
n  series  of  brief /Viwoelettes,  which  will  have  more  moral  and  less  words  than  the  majority  of  modem 
novels.  •  •  •  The  following  papers,  with  those  heretofore  alluded  to,  are  placed  on  file  for  in- 
sertion :  *  Reflections  on  Humphrey's  Life  of  Putnam ;  *  The  Quod  Correspondence,'  Number  Three ; 
«  The  Country  Doctor,'  Chapter  Sixth ;  *  The  Sentiment  of  Antiquity ;'  *  The  Polygon  Papers,'  Num- 
ber Two ;  *  Old  Dutch  Houses  and  their  Associations ;'  *  Dsr  su  Vida  por  sa  Dama,'  fVom  the  Spanidi } 
I  The  WakuUah,'  a  Sketch.  The  annexed  articles  await  consideration :  *  La  Nouvelle  Helolse,'  from 
the  Note-Book  of  a  Student ;  *  Marriage ;'  *  The  Stobhall  Regiment ;'  *0n  the  Decay  of  Drinking  in 
New-England;*  *  Naming  the  Day,'  a  Hint  to  Lovers;  *  A  Fox  Story.  .  .  .  Notices,  at  muoh 
length,  of  the  following  publications,  intended  for  the  present  number,  are  in  type  for  our  next :  *  Col- 
lections of  the  New-York  Historical  Society ;'  *  Taste  and  Morals ;'  Mr.  Barnabd's  Common  School 
Report ;  Tvrnbr's  <  Companion  to  Genesis ;'  The  *  American  Repertory ;'  Roosxvblt's  <  Sdmwe  of 
Government ;'  *  Lt  Lis  Blanc  i'  Popular  London  Dictionaries ;  Catlin's  Indian  Gallery. 
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•OLD    PUT.'   AT    THE    BAR: 

OK    «OMB    aErLBCTIOMS  OM    HUM  P  H  R  X  T8  '  L  I  r  B    OF    M  A  JOK«6  B  N  B  R  A  L    rOTMAM.* 


BY     JOHN     FELLOWS. 


Voltaire  opens  the  preface  to  his  history  of  Charles  Twelfth,  king 
of  Sweden,  as  follows  :  '  Incredulity,  says  Aristotle,  is  the  source  of 
all  wisdom ;'  and  adds :  '  This  raaxim  is  exceedingly  proper  for  all 
who  read  history,  and  ancient  history  in  particular.  How  many  ab- 
surd stories !  How  many  fables  shocking  to  common  sense  !  What 
then  1     Do  not  believe  a  word  of  ihem^ 

How  applicable  the  foregoing  caution  may  be  to  the  reader  of  the 
essay  before  us,  he  must  judge.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  writers  of  biography,  particularly  of  military  men,  are  much 
addicted  to  exaggerations  in  relating  the  exploits  of  their  hero ;  with 
a  view,  it  would  seem,  not  only  of  exalting  his  fame,  but  also  of  ren- 
dering their  history  the  more  entertaining. 

This  work  of  Colonel  Humphreys  certainly  contains  relations  of 
chivalrous  deeds  of  valor,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  seldom  met  with 
in  modem  history,  and  which  are  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  many  statements  here  made  in  regard  to  our 
revolutionary  war  have  by  late  writers,  conversant  with  the  facts,, 
been  shown  to  be  palpable  mistakes.  These  errors,  nevertheless,  had 
remained  uncontradicted  for  many  years ;  and  from  the  imposing 
manner  in  which  the  narrative  was  presented  to  the  public,  by  a  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  General,  and  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  regu- 
lar work  published  in  relation  to  the  war,  it  must  have  had,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived,  a  powerful  influence  on  succeeding  historians 
of  that  event,  and  which  is  visible  in  their  productions. 

Colonel  Humphreys  was  a  poet,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
flippant,  gentlemanlike  person,  of  good  address,  full  of  vanity,  but  not 
distinguished  for  sound  judgment.  And  the  subject  of  his  memoir  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  rough,  uneducated  man,  and  extremely 


**A>i  Einy  on  tbe  Life  of  the  Hon.  Ma^or-General  Israel  Putnam.  Addressed  to  the  Ststo 
Society  of  tbe  Cincianati  of  Connecticut,  and  first  publbhed  by  their  order.  By  Colonel  David* 
BuMniBBrs.    With  Notes  and  Additions.'    Boston :  1818.    First  edition,  1788. 
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garrulous  and  egotistical  in  advanced  age.  The  former,  by  his  own 
showing,  derived  his  information  mainly  from  the  latter;  the  work 
therefore  might  with  propriety  be  denominated  an  autobiography, 
and  the  Colonel  the  amanuensis  of  the  General.  He  was  indeed,  at 
one  period  of  the  war,  his  aid,  and  in  that  capacity  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  GeneraFs  achievements. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  general  review  of  this  work,  but 
merely  to  select  some  of  the  most  striking  passages,  and  to  apply  such 
observations  as  the  subjects  seem  to  justify.  The  author,  in  his  pre- 
fatory remarks,  observes : 

'  The  numerouB  errors  and  falsehood*  relative  to  the  birth  and  achievements  of  Bliuor-CleDeni 
Potnam,  which  bare  at  a  former  period  been  circulated  with  aasiduity  on  both  sides  of  the  AUantic, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  prevail  with  respect  to  his  reil  ekaraeier^  first  produced  the 
resolution  of  writing  this  essay  on  his  lile,  and  induced  tho  editor  to  obtain  mateHaU  from  that  kero 
himgelf.  And  he  seizes  with  eagerness  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  bis  obligations  to  Doctor 
Albigence  Waldo,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to  commit  to  writing  many  anecdotes,  commmmicaUd  to  Mm 
by  Oeneral  Putnam  in  the  course  of  tho  present  year.  A  multitude  of  proofs  might  be  produced  to 
demonstrate  that  military  facts  cannot  always  bo  accurately  known  but  by  the  commander-in-chief 
and  his  confidential  officers. 

*  Should  this  essay  have  any  influence  in  correcting  mistakes,  or  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  actions 
of  that  distinguished  veteran,  it  will  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble,  and  excite  a  consolm- 
tory  reflection  through  every  vicissitude  of  life.' 

It  is  passing  strange,  that  the  achievements  of  a  Major-General  in 
our  revolutionary  war,  if  he  performed  any  worthy  of  notice,  should 
so  soon  after  its  close  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  that  it  required 
the  hero  himself  to  trumpet  his  own  fame.  The  remarks  of  the  biog- 
rapher might  perhaps  apply  to  a  subaltern  officer,  who  may  have 
performed  heroic  actions  not  recorded  in  history,  and  which  justice 
required  9hould  be  brought  into  notice.  Militaiy  operations  intended, 
may  be  known  only  to  the  commander-in-chief,  but  when  put  in  exe- 
cution, become  notorious.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  we  search  for 
any  notable  action  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  nearly  sixty  years  old  at  its  commencement ;  was  evi- 
dently placed  in  a  station  which  nature  and  his  education  had  not 
qualified  him  to  fill;  and  was  therefore  kept  in  the  reserve  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  service,  where  no  action  was  expected, 
and  consequently  no  generalship  required.    The  biographer  proceeds : 

*  Israel  Putnam,  who,  through  a  regular  gradation  of  promotion,  became  the  senior  Majof-General 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  next  in  rank  to  General  Wasbinoton,  was  bom  at  Salem,  in 
the  province,  now  State,  of  Massachusetts,  January  7, 1716.  •  •  •  To  compensate  partially  for  the 
deficiency  of  education,  though  nothing  can  remove  or  counterbalance  the  inconveniences  experi 
enced  from  it  in  public  life,  he  derived  from  hi«  parents  the  source  of  innumerable  advantages  in  the 
stamina  of  a  vigorous  constitution.  Nature,  liberal  in  be«towing  on  him  bodily  strength,  hardiness, 
and  activity,  was  by  no  means  parsimonious  in  mental  endowments. 

'  In  the  year  1T39,  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Ponifret,  an  inland  fertile  town  in  Connecticut :  having 
here  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  he  applied  himself  successfully  to  agriculture.  The  firat 
years  on  a  seas  farm  are  not,  however,  exempt  frum  disasters  and  disappointments,  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  stubborn  and  patient  industry.  Our  farmer,  sufficiently  occupied  in  building  a  house 
and  barn,  felling  woods,  making  fences,  sowing  o^rain,  planting  orchards,  and  taking  care  of  his  stock, 
had  to  encounter  the  calamities  occasioned  by  drought  in  summer,  blast  in  harvest.  loss  of  cattle  in 
winter,  and  the  desolation  of  his  sheep-fold  by  wolves.  In  one  night  he  had  seventy  fine  sheep  and 
goats  killed,  beside  many  lambs  and  kids  wounded.  This  havoc  w  as  committed  by  a  she-wolf,  which 
with  her  annual  whelps  had  for  several  years  infested  the  vicinity.  The  young  were  commonly  de- 
stroyed by  the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but  the  old  one,  on  being  closely  pursued,  would  generally  fly 
to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the  next  winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps.' 

This  is  an  awful  account  of  calamities,  indeed  !  The  most  won- 
derful part  of  it  is,  that  a  single  she-wolf  should  in  one  night  have 
killed  seventy  sheep  and  goats ;  and  that  after  having  caught  a  tender 
lamb,  she  should  suffer  it  to  escape  with  only  a  wound.     She  perhaps 
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adopted  the  maxim  that  it  is  as  well  to  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  a  lamb ; 
or  possibly  she  preferred  mutton  to  lamb  :  on  this  point  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture.  Few  goats  are  raised  in  New-England,  sheep 
being  much  more  profitable ;  the  bulk,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Putnam's 
loss  upon  this  occasion  must  have  consisted  of  the  latter.  Now  the 
average  number  of  sheep  kept  by  old  farmers  in  Connecticut,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  may  I  believe  fairly  be  set  down  at  between  thirty 
and  forty ;  each  family  keeping  no  more  than  were  necessary  to  fur- 
nish a  sufficiency  of  wool  for  its  own  consumption.  That  Mr.  Putnam, 
therefore,  who  had  just  commenced  clearing  new  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation,  should  have  possessed  such  a  number  of  sheep  as 
It  appears  he  did,  is  truly  surprising ;  for,  from  the  manner  the  story 
is  told,  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  he  sustained  was  a  mere  thinning 
of  his  flock. 

As  the  rencontre  of  Mr.  Putnam  with  the  wolf  in  question  is  the 
first  of  his  heroic  acts  on  record ;  as  it  has  excited  great  wonderment 
both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  as  it  seems  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  I  will  transcribe  the  story  entire, 
as  related  by  Colonel  Humphreys  : 

*  Thia  wolf  at  length  became  such  an  intolerable  nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  combi<- 
natioa  with  five  of  hi*  neighbors  to  hunt  alternately  until  they  could  destroy  her.  Two  by  rotation 
were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit.  It  was  known  that  having  lost  the  toes  from  one  foot  by  a  steel 
trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter  than  the  other.  By  this  vestige  the  pursuers  recognized,  in  a  light 
■now,  the  route  of  this  pernicious  animal.  Having  followed  her  to  Connecticut  river,  and  found  she 
haA  turned  back  in  a  oirect  course  toward  Pomfret,  they  immediately  returned,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
Che  next  morninjg'  the  blood-hounds  had  driven  her  into  a  den,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  house 
of  Mr.  Putnam.  The  people  soon  collected  with  dogs,  gunit,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  com- 
mon enemy.  With  tnis  apparatus  several  uosuccessAil  eflbrts  were  made  to  force  her  from  the  den. 
The  hounds  came  back  badly  wounded,  aud  refused  to  return.  The  smoke  of  blazing  straw  had  no 
effect ;  nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone,  with  which  the  cavern  was  filled,  compel  her  to  quit 
the  retirement.  Wearied  with  such  fruitless  attempts,  (which  had  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night,)  Mr.  Putnam  tried  once  more  to  moke  his  dog  enter,  but  in  vain ;  he  proposed  to  his  negro  man 
to  fo  down  into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf:  the  negro  declined  the  hazardous  service.  Then  it 
was  that  the  master,  angry  at  the  disappoiutmeot,  and  declaring  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward 
in  his  family,  resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferocious  beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through  some  un- 
known fissure  of  the  rock.  His  neighbors  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  perilous  enterprise : 
bat  he,  knowing  that  wild  animals  were  intimidateid  by  fire,  and  having  provided  several  strips  of 
birch-bark,  the  only  combustible  material  which  he  could  obtain,  that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep 
aad  darksome  cave,  prepared  for  bis  descent.  Having  accordingly  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  aud  having  a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  con- 
certed signal,  he  entered  head  foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

*The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  cost  side  of  a  very  nigh  ledge  of  rocks,  Is  about  two  feet  square ; 
from  thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then  runuinc  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends 
gradually  sixteen  feet  toward  its  termination.  The  sides  of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed 
of  smooUi  and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided  from  each  other  by  some  former  earth- 
qoake.  The  top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  aud  the  entrance,  in  winter,  being  covered  with  iee,  is 
exceedingly  slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to  rauw  himself  upright,  nor  in  any 
part  more  than  three  feet  in  width. 

*  Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded  by  his  torch.  It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death. 
None  but  monsters  of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  solitary  mansion  of  horror.  He, 
cautiously  proceeding  onward,  came  to  the  ascent ;  which  he  slowly  mounted  on  his  bands  and 
knees  until  he  discovered  the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cavern.  Started  at  the  sight  of  fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth  and  gave  a  sullen  growL  As  soon  as  he 
had  made  the  necessary  disc'overy,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  pulling  him  out.  The  people, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the  wolf, 
and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity 
that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head  and  his  skin  severely  lacerated.  After  he  had  adjusted  his 
clothes,  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine  buck-shot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  musket  in  the 
other,  ke  descended  the  second  time.  When  he  drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assuming  a  still 
more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling,  rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her 
head  between  her  legu,  was  evidently  in  the  attitude,  and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him.  At  tho 
critical iiMtant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her  head.  Stunned  with  the  shock,  and  suffocated  with  the 
emoke,  he  immediately  found  himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave :  but  having  refreshed  himself,  and 
permitted  the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the  third  time.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  waif,  who  appearing  veiy  passive,  he  applied  the  torch  to  her  nose,  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he 
took  hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope  (still  tied  round  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no 
satall  «xttkatioii,  dragged  them  both  out  together. 

*I  have  offend  these  fact*  io  greater  detail,  bccauae  they  contain  a  display  of  character;  and 
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becauie  they  have  been  erroneously  related  in  sevvral  European  publications,  and  very  much  muti- 
lated in  the  history  of  Connecticut,  a  work  as  replete  with  falsehood  as  destitute  of  genius,  lately 
printed  in  Loudon.'  —  p.  20. 

The  history  here  alluded  to  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peten, 
a  tory  refugee,  who  fled  from  Connecticut  to  England  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  of  independence.  The  work  was  quite  in  the 
Munchausen  style,  and  intended  to  ridicule  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  oificinted  as  a  gospel  minister.  I  have  not  the  book  before 
me,  but  I  recollect  one  of  his  anecdotes  stated  that  a  company  of 
bull-frogs  removing  in  the  night  from  a  pond  nearly  dried  up,  m  quest 
of  one  better  supplied  with  water,  and  passing  near  a  village,  keep- 
ing up  their  usual  croaking,  so  frightened  the  inhabitants  that  many 
sought  security  by  flight.  They  were  taken,  says  the  author,  for  a 
body  of  English  soldiers.  This  queer  writer  found  the  foregoing 
wolf-story  ready  manufactured  to  his  hand,  and  deeming  it  appropri- 
ate to  his  purpose,  he  incorporated  it  in  his  book,  with  perhaps  a 
little  *  extra  trimmings.' 

The  relation  of  such  an  extraordinary  feat  would  naturally  be 
seized  upon  by  an  author  like  Mr.  Peters,  with  the  view  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule.  And  in  fact  there  are  strong  objections  to  its  credi- 
bility. The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  man  out,  feet-foremost,  from  such 
a  winding  cavern,  seems  insurmountable.  The  mention  of  blood- 
hounds, in  a  country  where,  it  is  believed,  no  such  species  of  dog 
ever  existed,  is  also  liable  to  criticism.  Beside,  a  gentleman  who  has 
visited  the  place  assures  me  that  the  chasm  in  the  rock  is  by  no  means 
extensive,  and  that  the  representation  of  it  here  given  is  entirely 
groundless.  An  affair  like  this,  to  establish  its  title  to  belief,  required 
a  proceS' verbal,  signed  by  the  witnesses  present,  under  oath. 

After  the  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  grievances,  the  writer  ob- 
serves : 

*  Prosperity  at  length  began  to  attend  the  agricultural  affairs  of  Mr.  Putnam.  He  was  acknow« 
ledged  to  be  a  skilful  and  indefatigable  manager.'  •  •  *  *  But  the  time  had  now  arrived  which  was  to 
turn  the  instruments  of  husbandry  into  weapons  of  hostility,  and  to  exchange  the  hunting  of  wolvee 
that  had  ravaged  the  iheep-folds,  for  the  pursuit  after  savages,  who  had  desolated  the  frontiers. 
Putnam  was  about  thirty-»even  years  old,  when  the  war  between  England  and  France  broke  out  ia 
America.  His  reputation  must  have  been  favorably  known  to  the  government,  since  among  the  first 
troops  that  were  levied  by  Connecticut,  in  1755,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  CMnpany  ia 
Lyman's  regiment  of  Provincials.' 

It  was  no  doubt  urged  that  a  man  who  had  exhibited  such  un- 
daunted courage,  as  above  reported,  ia  a  rencontre  with  a  wild  beast, 
would  be  a  proper  person  to  contend  with  a  savage  foe.  The  author 
having  got  his  hero  into  the  army,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  bis  adventurous  propensities,  details  his  wonderiul  achieve- 
ments in  a  manner  which,  however  pleasing  in  romance,  is  offensive 
to  history,  as  requiring  too  severe  a  tax  on  human  credulity :  that 
is,  although  possible  to  have  taken  place,  yet  carrying  such  an  air  of 
romance  as  to  lessen,  if  not  totally  to  destroy,  their  credibility. 
Whether  this  arises  from  the  poetic  turn  of  the  reporter,  or  from  the 
exaggerated  accounts  given  him  by  the  actor  himself  in  the  surprising 
events  narrated,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  I  will  transcribe  a 
few  of  them.  The  first  that  occurs,  was  on  an  occasion  of  Captain 
Rogers  and  Captaiu  Putnam  being  detached  with  a  party  of  light 
n'oops  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
)n  and  state  of  the  works  at  Crown-Point. 
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■It  w«i  impracticablo  to  approach  with  their  party  near  enough  for  this  purpoee,  without  being 
diaeovered.  Alone,  the  undertaking  was  aufficiently  hazardoun,  on  account  of  the  swannc  of  hostile 
ladiaat  who  infmted  the  woods.  Our  two  partisans,  however,  left  all  their  men  at  a  convenient  dia- 
tanco,  with  aCrict  ordera  to  continue  concealed  until  iheir  return.  Having  tbua  cautiously  taken 
thair  arrangements,  they  advanced  with  the  profouodeitt  silence  in  the  evening ;  and  lay,  during  the 
Bight,  coDtigttOtts  to  the  fortress.    Early  in  the  morning  they  approached  so  close  as  to  be  able  to 

five  satisfactory  information  to  the  General  who  had  sent  them,  ou  the  points  to  which  their  attention 
ad  been  directed :  but  Captain  Rogers  being  at  a  little  distance  from  Putnam,  fortuitously  met  a 
Bloat  Frenchman,  who  instantly  seized  his  fuzee  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  attempted  to  stab 
hia,  while  he  called  to  an  adjacent  guard  for  assistance.  The  guard  answered.  Putnam  perceiving 
Ike  imminent  danger  of  his  friend,  and  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  farther  alarm  given  by  firing, 
ran  rapidly  to  them,  while  they  were  yet  struggling,  and  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece  laid  the 
Frenchman  dead  at  his  feet.  The  partizans,  to  elude  pursuit,  precipitated  their  flight,  jdined  the 
party,  and  returned  without  loss  to  the  encampment.'  •—  p.  2(). 

*  Few  are  so  ignorant  of  war  as  not  to  know  that  military  adventures  in  the  night  are  always  ex- 
tremely liable  to  accidents.  Captain  Putnam,  having  been  commanded  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
camp  at  tk€  09eu$  near  Ticonderogay  took  the  brave  Lieutenant  K  obert  Durkee  as  his  companion. 
la  attempting  to  execute  these  orders,  he  narrowly  missed  being  taken  kimself  in  the  first  instance, 
and  killing  his  friend  in  the  second.  It  was  customary  for  the  British  and  Provincial  troops  to  place 
their  fires  round  their  camp,  which  frequently  exposed  them  to  the  enemy's  scouts  and  patroles.  A 
contrary  practice,  then  unknown  in  the  English  army,  prevailed  among  the  French  and  Indiantk 
The  plan  was  much  more  rational ;  they  kept  their  fires  in  the  centre,  lodged  their  men  circularly  at  a 
distance,  and  posted  their  ccntinels  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  Our  partizans  approached  the 
camp,  and  supposing  the  centries  were  within  the  circle  of  fires,  crept  upon  their  hands  and  kneea 
with  the  greatest  possible  caution,  until  to  their  utter  astonishment,  thoy  found  themselves  in  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy.  The  centinols,  discovering  them,  fired  and  slightly  wounded  Durkee  in  the 
tkigh.  He  and  Putnam  had  no  alternative.  They  fled.  The  latter,  being  foremost,  and  scarcely  able 
to  see  his  hand  before  him,  soon  plunged  into  a  clay-pit.  Durkee,  almost  at  the  identical  moment, 
came  tumbling  after.  Putnam,  by  no  means  pleased  at  finding  a  companion,  and  believing  him  to  be 
one  of  the  enemy,  lifted  his  tomahawk  to  give  the  deadly  blow,  when  Durkee,  (who  had  followed  so 
cloeely  as  to  know  htm>  inquired  whether  he  had  escaped  unhurt.  Captain  Putnam  instantly  recog- 
Bizing  the  voice,  dropped  his  weapon  ;  and  both,  springincArom  the  pit,  made  good  their  retreat  to 
the  neighboring  ledges,  amidst  a  shower  of  random  shot.  There  they  botook  themselves  to  a  large 
log,  by  the  side  of  which  they  lodged  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Before  they  lay  down.  Captain 
Pataam  said  he  had  a  little  rum  in  his  canteen,  which  could  never  be  more  acceptable  or  necessary ; 
but  on  examining  the  canteen,  which  hung  under  his  arm,  he  found  the  enemy  had  pierced  it  with 
their  balls,  and  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  liquor  left.  The  next  day  ho  found  fourteen  bullet-holea 
in  hia  blanket.'^  p.  28. 

It  appears  that  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  started  together,  and, 
in  the  manner  of  Jack  and  Gill,  almost  at  the  identical  moment 
tumbled  into  a  pit :  and  is  it  possible  that  the  brave  Captain  Putnam, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  so  frightened  as  to  take  his  companion 
for  an  enemy  ?  His  canteen  was  pierced  with  balls ;  one  would  have 
sufficed  to  discharge  its  contents.  He  found  his  blanket  had  fourteen 
buUet'holes.  Here  it  is  evidently  intended  to  intimate  that  this  had 
been  caused  by  fourteen  separate  balls.  But  the  blanket  must  of 
coarse  have  been  rolled  up  and  slung  on  his  back  ;  one  ball,  therefore, 
might  have  committed  all  the  damage  sustained.  This  explanation, 
however,  would  lessen  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  Captain 
wished  to  represent  himself  upon  this  occasion. 

Captain  Putnam  was  promoted  to  a  Majority  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  in  1757. 

*  As  one  day  Mi^or  Putnam  chanced  to  lie  with  a  batteau  and  five  men  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  near  the  Hapids,  contiguous  to  which  Fort  Miller  stood,  his  men  on  the  opposite  bank  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  a  large  body  of  savages  wern  in  his  rear,  and  would  be  upon  him  in  a  moment. 
To  stay  and  be  sacrificed,  to  attempt  crossing  and  be  shot,  or  to  go  down  to  the  falls,  with  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  being  drowned,  were  the  sole  alternatives  that  presented  themselves  to  his  choice. 
So  instantaneously  was  the  fatter  adopted,  that  one  man  who  had  rambled  a  little  from  the  party,  was, 
of  necessity,  left,  and  fell  a  miserable  victim  to  savage  barbarity.  The  Indians  arrived  on  the  shore 
soon  enough  to  fire  many  balls  on  the  batteau  before  it  could  be  got  under  way.  No  sooner  had  our 
batteaa-men  escaped,  by  favor  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  beyond  the  reach  of  musket-shot,  than 
death  seemed  only  to  have  been  avoided  in  one  form  to  be  encountered  in  another  not  less  terrible. 
Prominent  rocks,  latent  shelves,  absorbing  eddies,  and  abrupt  descents,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  af- 
forded scarcely  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping  without  a  miracle.  Putnam,  trusting  himself  to  a 
food  providence,  whose  kindness  he  bad  often  experienced,  rather  than  to  men,  wboce  tnnderest 
mareiea  are  cruelty,  was  now  seen  to  place  himself  sedately  at  the  helm,  and  aflbrd  an  astonishing 
q>ectacle  of  serenity.  His  companions,  with  a  mixture  of  terror,  admiration  and  wonder,  saw  him 
iaceasantly  changing  the  course,  to  avoid  the  jaws  of  ruin,  that  seemed  expanded  to  swallow  tha 
whirling  boaL  Twice  be  turned  it  fairly  round  to  shun  the  rifts  of  rocks.  Amidst  these  eddies,  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  its  foundering,  at  one  moment  the  sides  were  exposed  to  the 
fkiy  tit  the  waves  i  then  the  stern,  and  next  the  bow  glanced  obliquely  onward,  with  inconceivable 
velocity.    With  not  lots  unazement  the  MTages  heheld  him  aometimes  mouDting  the  billows,  then 
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plunging  abruptly  down,  at  other  times  ikilfully  veering  fVom  the  rocks,  and  shooting  through  the 
only  narrow  passage ;  until  at  laft  they  viewed  the  boat  safely  gliding  on  the  smooth  surface  of  Che 
stream  below.  At  this  sight,  it  is  assorted  that  these  rude  sons  of  nature  were  affected  with  the  same 
kind  of  superstitious  veneration  which  the  Europeans  in  the  dark  ages  entertained  for  some  of  their 
most  valorous  champions.  They  deemed  the  man  invulnerable,  whom  their  balls  on  his  pushing  from 
«hore  could  not  touch ;  and  whom  they  had  seen  steering  in  safety  down  the  rapids  that  had  never 
before  been  passed.  They  conceived  it  would  bo  an  affront  against  the  Grtat  Spirit  to  attempt  to 
kill  this  favored  mortal  with  powder  and  ball,  if  they  should  ever  see  and  know  him  again.'— p.  54. 

The  author  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  being  a  poet 
by  profession,  had  doubtless  thoroughly  studied  Homer  and  Virgil ; 
and  he  has  evidently  endeavored  to  imitate  their  graphic  powers  of 
delineation ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  has  succeeded  to  admiration. 
But  he  should  havQ  recollected  that  in  this  case  he  was  writing  prose, 
and  not  poetry  —  history,  not  fiction ;  and  he  should  have  curbed  the 
ardor  of  his  muse,  and  confined  himself  to  sober  matter-of-fact  narra- 
tive. 

As  to  the  '  superstitious  veneration'  in  which  this  hero  is  here  said 
to  have  been  held  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  •  do  not  believe  a 
foord  of  it,'  Be  assured  they  at  this  time  were  not  so  readily  im- 
posed upon  :  they  had  seen,  fought,  and  killed  too  many  white  men, 
to  entertain  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  any  of  them.  As  they  are 
good  marksmen,  the  Major  must  have  been  far  enough  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  musketry  when  they  fired  at  him ;  although  from  the 
perturbed  state  in  which  he  was,  he  may  have  supposed  himself  pro- 
videntially preserved.  All  the  time  wanted  to  start  a  batteau  is  that 
which  is  required  for  the  men  to  seize  and  ply  the  oars ;  it  is  then 
immediately  under  way.  This,  it  appears.  Major  Putnam  ordered 
done,  the  moment  he  was  informed  there  was  a  body  of  Indians  in 
the  vicinity,  leaving,  perhaps  without  necessity,  one  poor  fellow  to  be 
.sacrificed. 

The  Indians  at  any  rate  soon  found  that  Putnam,  if  invulnerable, 
was  not  invincible,  for  in  a  rencontre  he  had  with  them  a  little  after 
this  aflfair,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  : 

*  Major  Putnam  had  discharged  his  fuzee  several  times,  but  at  length  it  missed  fire,  while  the  mux- 
.sle  was  pressed  against  the  breast  of  a  large  and  tceU-proportioned  tatage.  The  warrior,  availing 
himself  of  the  indefensible  attitude  of  his  adversary,  with  a  tremendous  war-whoop,  sprang  forward, 
with  his  lifted  hatchet,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender;  and  having  disarmed  and  bound  him  fast  to 
,« tree,  returned  to  the  battle.'  A  change  of  position  of  the  combatants  '  occasioned  the  tree  to  which 
Putnam  was  tied  to  be  directly  between  the  fire  of  the  two  parties.  Human  Imagination  can  hardly 
figure  to  itself  a  more  deplorable  situation.  The  balls  flew  incessantly  fVom  each  side,  many  struck 
>the  tree,  while  some  passed  through  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  his  coat.  In  this  state  of  jeopardy, 
unable  to  move  his  body,  to  stir  his  limbs,  or  even  to  incline  his  head,  be  remained  more  than  an  hour. 
So  equally  balanced,  and  so  obstinate  was  the  fight !  At  one  moment,  while  the  battle  swerved  in 
favor  of  the  enemy,  a  young  savage  chose  an  odd  way  of  discovering  bis  humor.  He  found  Putnam 
.bound.    He  might  have  despatched  him  at  a  blow.    But  he  loved  better  to  excite  the  terrors  of  the 

Erisoner,  by  hurling  a  tomahawk  at  bis  head,  or  rather  it  should  seem  his  object  was  to  see  how  near 
e  could  throw  it  without  touching  him:  the  weapon  struck  in  the  tree  a  number  of  times  at  a  hair'a 
.l>readth  distance  from  the  mark.' 

The  Indians  finally  drew  off,  taking  Major  Putnam  with  them ;  and 
<when  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  '  it  was  determined  to  roast 
bim  alive  !*  An  awful  account  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  given  by  the  biographer.  He  was  however  saved  by  the 
interference  of  a  French  officer,  and  taken  to  Montreal.  Here  he 
met  with  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  also  a  prisoner,  but  on  parole,  who 
.generously  furnished  him  with  clothing  and  money ;  and  not  long  after 
procured  him  to  be  exchanj?ed  with  himself. 

To  form  the  character  of  a  complete  hero,  it  is  imperious  that  be 
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perform  some  signal  acts  of  gallantry  toward  the  fair ;  and  an  oppor^ 
tunity  now  occurred  for  the  Major  to  distinguish  himself  in  thi» 
respect,  which  he  did  in  true  Quixotic  style  : 

■At  the  houM  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  Major  Putnam  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Howe,  a  fidr  cap-' 
tiT«,  whose  history  would  not  be  read  without  emotion,  if  it  could  be  written  in  the  same  affecting 
manner  in  which  1  have  often  heard  it  told.  She  was  ttill  youngs  and  handsome  herself,  though  she 
had  two  daughters  of  marriageable  age.  Distress,  which  had  taken  somewhat  from  the  original 
redundancy  of  her  bloom,  and  added  a  softening  paleness  to  her  cheeks,  rendered  her  appearance  the 
more  engaging.  Her  face,  that  seemed  to  have  been  formed  for  the  assemblage  of  dimples  and  smiles, 
was  clouded  with  care.  The  natural  sweetness  was  not,  howerer,  soured  by  despondency  and  petu- 
lance, but  chastened  by  humility  and  resignation.  This  mild  daughter  of  sorrow  looked  as  if  she 
had  known  the  day  of  prosperity,  when  serenity  and  gladness  of  soul  were  the  inmates  of  her  bosom.' 
That  day  was  past,  and  the  once  lively  features  now  assumed  a  tender  melancholy,  which  witnessed 
her  irreparable  loss.  She  needed  not  the  customary  weeds  of  mourning,  or  the  fallacious  pageantry 
of  wo,  to  prove  her  widowed  state.  She  was  in  that  stage  of  affliction  when  the  excess  is  so  faf 
abated  as  to  permit  the  subject  to  be  drawn  into  conversation,  without  opening  the  wound  afresh.  It- 
is  then  rather  a  source  of  pleasure  than  pain  to  dwell  upon  the  circunutances  in  narration.  Every 
thing  conspired  to  make  her  story  interesting.  Her  first  husband  had  been  killed  and  scalped  by  the 
Indians  some  years  before.  By  an  unexpected  assault,  in  1756,  upon  Fort  Dummer,  where  she  thes 
happened  to  be  present  with  Air.  Howe,  her  second  husband,  the  savages  carried  the  fort,  murdered 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  mangled  in  death  her  husband,  and  led  her  away  with  seven  children 
into  captivity.' 

But  it  appears,  that  *  a  young  French  officer'  had  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  her.  *  He  pursued  her  wheresoever  she  went,  and  although 
be  could  make  no  advances  in  her  aifections,  he  seemed  resolved  by 
perseverance  to  carry  his  point.  Mrs.  Howe,  terrified  by  his  treat-^ 
nient,  was  obliged  to  keep  constantly  near  Major  Putnam,  who  informecE 
the  young  officer  that  he  would  protect  that  lady  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.'  It  is  added  in  a  note,  that '  two  or  three  incidents  respecting 
Mrs.  Howe,  which  were  received  by  the  author  from  General  Putnam^ 
and  inserted  in  the  former  editions,  are  omitted  in  this,  as  they  appeared^ 
on  farther  information,  to  be  mistakes.'  Who  discovered  these  mis- 
takes 1  General  Putnam  or  Colonel  Humphreys  ]  The  probability 
is,  that  the  incredibility  of  some  of  the  reports  had  been  suggested  to 
the  latter,  which  induced  him  to  suppress  them.  But  if  they  were 
corrected  by  the  General  himself,  the  circumstance  showed  his  liability 
to  error,  which  ought  to  have  cautioned  the  biographer  against  con- 
tinuing many  of  the  extravagant  relations  in  the  foregoing  detail. 

*  Colonel  Putnam,  (Putnam  had  been  raised  to  this  rank  preTious  to  the  close  of  the  war,)  at  th« 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  his  first  receiving  a  commission,  after  having  seen  as  much  service,  en- 
dured as  many  hardships,  encountered  as  many  dangers,  and  acquired  as  many  laurels  as  any  officer 
of  his  rank,  with  great  satisfaction  laid  aside  his  uniform^and  returned  to  his  plough.* 

Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  com- 
menced on  the  ISth  of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts  : 

'Putnam,  who  was  ploughing  when  he  heard  the  news,  left  bis  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  fiel<I, 
nnyoked  his  team,  and  without  waiting  to  change  his  clothes,  set  off  for  the  theatre  of  action.  But 
finding  the  British  retreated  to  Boston,  and  invested  by  a  sufficient  force  to  watch  their  movements^ 
he  came  back  to  Connecticut,  levied  a  regiment,  under  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  speedily  re- 
turned to  Cambridge.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  a  Major-Gcneral  on  the  Provincial  staff,  by  his 
colony ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  confirmed  by  Congress,  in  the  same  rank  on  the  Continental  establish- 
menL  General  Ward  of  Massachusetts,  by  common  consent,  commanded  the  whole ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Warren  was  made  a  Major-General. 

*  Not  long  after  this  period,  the  British  commander-in-chief  found  the  means  to  convey  a  proposal 
privately  to  General  Putnam,  that  if  he  would  relinquish  the  rebel  party,  he  might  rely  upon  being 
made  a  Major*General  on  the  British  establishment,  and  receiving  a  great  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  services.  General  Putnam  spurned  at  the  offer ;  which  however  he  tkongki  pnuient  mt  tJkMt 
Umt  to  eomcMlfrom  public  uotice,* 

Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  *  Sketch  of  Bunker-Hill  Battle,'  says :  *  On  the 
first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Putnam  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
in  a  single  day  one  hundred  miles,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  attended 
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a  council  of  war  on  the  21st  of  April.'  He  must  have  been  fiill  of 
fight,  or  have  supposed  his  presence  at  the  scene  of  action  very  essen- 
tial to  the  country.  Mr.  Sweet,  I  find,  obtained  his  information  from 
the  same  source  as  Colonel  Humphreys  —  at  second  hand  from  the 
family  of  General  Putnam.  Is  it  possible  that  Colonel  Putnam  would 
7M>t  pay  the  general  officers  and  other  gentlemen  he  was  going  to  meet 
in  council  so  much  respect  as  to  put  on  his  military,  or  at  least  his 
Sunday  coat,  which  every  Connecticut  farmer  is  always  supplied  with  1 
Respect  for  himself,  it  would  be  thought,  would  have  induced  him  to 
have  done  this.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  a  mU- 
take,  I  suspect  also  that  the  General  was  hoaxed  in  regard  to  his 
being  offered  a  bribe  by  General  Gage.  For,  however  well  qualified 
he  might  formerly  have  been,  as  a  partisan  officer,  his  age  at  this  time 
in  some  measure,  but  more  particularly  his  want  of  education,  and 
rough  manners,  rendered  him  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Major- 
Gen  eral. 

The  ridiculous  story,  however,  respecting  the  intercourse  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  Gage  and  Putnam,  appears,  according  to 
the  editor,  to  have  been  fabricated  in  England.     He  says  : 

*An  article,  roid  of  foundation,  mentioning  an  interrietr  between  General  Gage  and  General  Put- 
nam, appeared  in  tiie  English  gazettes  in  these  words :  *  General  Gage,  viewing  the  American  army 
with  his  telescope,  saw  General  Putnam  in  it,  which  surprised  him ;  and  be  contrived  to  get  a  message 
delivered  to  Lim,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  Putnam  without  any  hesitation  waited  upon  him. 
General  Gage  showed  him  bis  fortifications,  and  advised  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  General  Putnam 
replied,  he  could  force  his  fortifications  in  half  an  hour,  and  advised  General  Gage  lo  go  on  board  the 
ahips  with  his  troops.' 

Colonel  Humphreys,  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  says  : 
'  In  this  battle,  the  presence  and  example  of  General  Putnam,  who 
arrived  with  the  reinforcement,  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  useful. 
He  did  every  thing  that  an  intrepid  and  experienced  officer  could  ac- 
complish. The  enemy  pursued  to  Winter-Hill;  Putnam  made  a 
stand,  and  drove  them  back  under  cover  of  their  ships.'  The  editor 
says  :  '  Such  was  the  statement  made  in  some  American  newspapers 
of  that  day,  but  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  There  was  no  pur- 
suit of  the  British  beyond  Bunker-Hill.'  Had  the  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Putnam  need  to  apply  to  vague  newspaper  reports  for  correct 
information  of  this  battle  %  How  often  did  the  General  reiterate  to 
him  his  achievements  on  the  memorable  day  of  that  contest !  At  any 
rate,  this  biography  was  published  some  years  before  the  decease  of 
the  subject  of  it,  who  might  have  had  any  mistakes  he  thought  proper 
corrected  ;  but  it  seems  he  chose  to  pocket  the  affront  of  the  mis- 
statements. The  author  has  also  committed  another  eiTor  in  his  account 
of  this  affiiir.  He  says,  the  troops  sent  on  this  service  were  'under 
the  orders  of  General  Warren.*  Whereas  Warren  acted  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  refused  the  command  of  the  redoubt  offered  to  him  by  Colo- 
nel Prescott,  but  fought  valiantly  with  his  musket. 

But  I  shall  show,  in  the  sequel,  that  General  Putnam  is  justly 
entitled  to  no  laurels  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  that  he  was  an 
inactive  spectator,  in  a  secure  position,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
engagement ;  that  he  appeared  only  in  the  retreat,  carrying  off,  it  is 
said,  some  camp  equipage  upon  his  horse.  Indeed  the  above  state- 
ment in  respect  to  him  amounts  to  nothing,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
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found  to  be  erroneous.     '  He  did  every  thing/  etc.,  but  no  specification 
is  given,  because  there  was  no  tangible  act  to  admit  of  it : 

*  In  the  beyinniof  of  July,  General  Washington,  who  had  been  eonstitated  by  Congreu  Conman- 
der-iD-Chief  of  the  American  forces,  arrived  at  Cambridge  to  take  the  ccmmaDd.  Having  formed  the 
army  into  three  grand  divisions,  consisting  of  about  twelve  regiments  eacli,  be  appointed  Maior- 
Geoerai  Ward  to  command  the  right  wing,  Msjor-General  Lee  the  left  wing,  and  M^}or-General  Put- 
nam the  reserve.  General  Putnam's  alertness  in  accelerating  the  construction  of  the  necessary  de- 
fences was  particularly  noticed  and  highly  approved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 

On  the  foregoing  the  editor  remarks,  in  a  note  :  '  It  was  not  in 
Putnam's  nature  to  be  idle  :  inured  to  habits  of  industry  himself,  no 
man  was  better  calculated  to  make  others  so  ;  and  Washington,  ob- 
serving the  great  progress  that  had  been  made  i^  a  short  time,  and 
with  but  few  men,  in  raising  a  work  of  defence,  said  to  him  :  *  You 
seem  to  have  the  faculty.  General  Putnam,  of  infusing  your  own  in- 
dustrious spirit  into  all  the  workmen  you  employ.' ' 

General  Washington  saw  at  once  what  sort  of  employment  General 
Putnam  was  calculated  for ;  and  he  was  accordingly  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  erection  of  fortifications,  or  placed  in  reserve  in  the 
interior,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  time  he  remained  in  service, 
which  was  till  December,  1779 ;  when  ill  health  caused  him  to  retire. 

*  In  order  to  cover  the  country  adjoining  to  the  Sound,  and  to  support  the  garrison  of  West  Point, 
in  case  of  an  attack,  Major-General  Putnam  was  stationed  for  the  winter  of  1778-9,  at  Reading,  iu 
Connecticut.  He  had  under  his  orders  the  brigade  of  New-Hampshire,  tho  two  brigades  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  corps  of  infantry  commanded  by  Uazen,  and  that  of  cavalry  by  Sheldon. 

*  The  troops,  who  had  been  badly  fed,  badly  clothnd,  and  worse  paid,  by  brooding  over  their 
frieTances  in  the  leisure  and  inactivity  of  winter  quarters,  began  to  think  them  intolerable.  The 
Consecticttt  brigades  formed  the  design  of  marching  to  Hartford,  where  the  General  Assembly  was 
then  in  session,  and  of  demanding  redress  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Word  having  been  brought 
to  Genera]  Putnam,  that  the  second  brigade  was  under  arms  for  this  purpose,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
gallopped  to  the  cantonment,  and  thus  addressed  them :  '  My  brave  lads,  whither  are  you  goinr  ?  Do 
you  intend  to  desert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  )  Whose 
canae  have  you  been  fighting  and  suffering  so  long  in  ?  Is  it  not  your  own  \  Have  you  no  property, 
no  parents,  wives  or  children  ^  You  have  behaved  like  men  so  far ;  all  the  world  is  full  of  your 
praiaa ;  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds ;  but  not  if  you  spoil  all  at  last.  Do  n't 
yon  consider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  tho  war,  and  that  your  officers  have  not  been  any 
better  paid  than  yourselves  7  But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that  the  country  will  do  us  ample 
justice.  Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  fight  it  out  like  brave  soldiers.  Think  what  a 
ahame  it  would  be  for  Connecticut  men  to  run  away  from  their  officers.'  After  the  several  regiment* 
had  received  the  General  as  he  rode  along  the  line  with  drums  beating,  and  presented  arms,  the  ser- 
f  easts  who  had  then  the  command,  brought  the  men  to  an  order,  in  which  position  they  continued 
while  he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  done,  he  directed  the  acting  Major  of  Brigade  to  give  the 
word  for  them  to  shoulder,  march  to  their  regimental  parades,  and  lodge  arms;  all  which  they  ex- 
ecuted with  promptitude  and  apparent  good  humor.  One  soldier  only,  who  had  been  the  most  active, 
was  confined  in  the  quarter-guard ;  from  whence,  at  night,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.  But 
tiie  sentinel,  who  had  also  been  in  the  mutiny,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and  thus  the  affair  subsided. 

*  About  the  middle  of  winter,  while  General  Putnam  wu  on  a  visit  to  bis  out-post  at  Horse-Neck, 
he  found  Governor  Tryon  advancing  upon  that  town  with  a  corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  To  oppose 
these  General  Putnam  had  only  a  picquet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  two  iron  field-pteces, 
without  horses  or  drag-ropes.  Ho,  however,  planted  his  cannon  on  the  high  ground,  by  the  meeting- 
house, and  retarded  their  approach  by  firing  several  times,  antil,  perceiving  the  horse  (supported  by 
the  infantry)  about  to  charge,  he  ordered  the  picquet  to  proviae  for  their  safety,  by  retiring  to  a 
swamp  inaccessible  to  horse,  and  secured  his  own,  by  plunging  down  the  steep  precipice  at  the  church 
upon  a  ftall  trot.  This  precipice  is  so  steep,  where  he  descended,  as  to  have  artificial  stairs,  composed 
of  nearly  one  hundred  stone  steps,  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  passengers.  There  the  dragoons, 
who  were  bat  «  swtfrcTs  length  from  him,  stopped  short ;  for  the  declivity  was  so  abrupt,  tnat  they 
▼entaied  not  to  follow ;  and,  before  they  could  gain  the  valley,  by  going  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  ui 
the  ordinary  road,  he  wu  far  enough  beyond  their  reach.' 

I  am  induced  to  believe  that  General  Putnam  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lieutenant  Durkee's  following  him  into  the  clay-pit,  labored  under 
a  false  apprehension.  I  have  descended  this  famous  hill,  at  the  place 
where  Putnam  is  said  to  have  bolted  from  the  main  road,  leading  my 
horse.  The  dragoons  surely  would  not  hesitate  to  have  done  the 
same,  to  secure  the  old  General ;  who,  I  am  confident,  could  not  have 
gained  much,  if  any,  by  being  on  horseback.    The  road  is  of  course 
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made  winding,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ascent  more  gradnalr 
and  consequently  an  object  a  short  distance  ahead  would  be  out  of 
sight  of  persons  in  the  rear ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  with 
Putnam  when  he  made  his  escape,  as  above  related. 

Colonel  Humphreys'  life  of  !rutnam  was  first  published  in  17S8. 
The  General  had  been  attacked  with  paralysis,  in  December,  1779, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  right  side.  '  In 
that  situation,'  says  his  biographer, '  he  has  constantly  remained,  fa- 
vored with  such  a  portion  of  bodily  activity  as  enables  him  to  vralk 
and  ride  moderately ;  and  retaining  unimpaired  hb  relish  for  enjoy- 
ment, his  love  of  pleasantry,  his  strength  of  memory,  and  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  As  a  proof  that  his  powers  of  memory  are  not 
weakened,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  he  has  lately  repeated  from 
recollection  all  the  adventures  of  his  life,  which  are  here  recorded, 
and  which  had  formerly  been  communicated  to  the  compiler  in  de- 
tached conversations.'  In  the  edition  of  the  work  which  I  use,  pub- 
lished in  1818,  it  is  added,  that  General  Putnam  was  attacked  witn  an 
inflammatory  disease  on  the  17th  of  May,  1790,  and  died  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month. 

General  Putnam,  it  appears,  was  of  a  convivial  disposition ;  and 
wishing  to  amuse  his  neighbors  on  winter  evenings,  was  doubtless  in 
the  habit  of  detailing  his  adventures,  and  occasionally  ornamenting 
them  with  a  spice  of  the  wonderful,  to  render  them  more  acceptable 
and  entertaining  to  his  company ;  till  by  frequent  repetition  these 
addenda  escaped  the  notice  even  of  the  narrator  himself.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  his  not  contradicting  many  of  the 
absurdities  and  errors  contained  in  this  memoir,  which  he  must 
frequently  have  read. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth  of  history,  that  this  publication  ever 
appeared,  as  it  has  had  great  influence  with  succeeding  historians, 
sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati,  com- 
posed of  revolutionary  general  and  field  officers.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  none  of  the  members  of  this  society  read  the  manu- 
scripts >  and  if  they  had,  although  they  had  heard  of  the  wolf  affair, 
and  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  General,  at  Horseneck  Hill,  they 
must  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  his  exploits  with  the  Indians  in 
the  French  war,  as  these  were  known  to  no  living  soul  but  himself. 

If  the  characters  of  our  revolutionary  officers  of  the  highest  grade 
can  be  sustained  only  by  incredible  Munchausen  stories,  the  sooner 
they  fall  into  oblivion  the  better  for  the  honor  of  the  country. 

I  vnll  take  a  brief  notice  of  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  by  S.  Sweet ;'  published  in  1S18,  and  here  appended  to  the  work 
of  Colonel  Humphreys.     The  author  says : 

'  With  the  advice  ot  the  couacil  of  war,  General  Ward  issued  orden  to  Colonel  WiOiim  Praecott, 
to  the  commander  ttt  Colonel  Fryers  ref  iment,  and  Colonel  Bridge,  to  be  prepared  for  an  expediUon, 
with  all  their  meu  fit  for  service,  and  one  day's  provisions.  The  same  order  issued  for  one  hnad^red 
and  twenty  of  General  Putnam's  regiment,  and  one  company  of  artillery  with  two  field  pieces. 

*  With  these  troops  Colonel  Prescott  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Charlestewn,  m  tk«  sveimy,  tak« 
possession  of  Buaher  Hill,  and  erect  the  requisite  forlincations  to  defend  iL'— p.SM)8. 

*  General  Putnam  having  the  general  superintendence  of  the  expedition,  and  the  chief,  Colonel 
Gridley,  accompajiied  the  truops.* — p.  SIO. 

*  At  daffbreakf  General  Putnam  ordered  Lieutenant  Clark  to  send  and  request  of  General  Ward  a 
hone  for  him  to  ride  to  Bunker  Bill.  The  Lieutenant  weitf  himself,  but  the  G«aieral's  impatience 
tmdd  Mt  await  an  aiifwer.    On  his  return  he  found  him  mottnted  and  departing.' — p.  117. 
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These  two  contradictory  accounts  are  doubtless  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  the  narrator  through  lack  of  memory  forgetting,  when 
relating  one  story,  that  he  had  told  a  different  one  respecting  the  same 
transactions  upon  another  occasion.  That  Mr.  Sweet  communicated 
with  the  family  of  General  Putnam,  and  received  his  information  from 
it,  be  expressly  states. 

Our  author  says  :  '  The  drums  beat  to  arms.  Putnam  left  his  works, 
commenced  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  led  his  troops  into  action.'  —  p.  227. 
It  will  hereafter  appear  that  this  statement  is  a  mutake  ;  that  he  com- 
menced no  works  on  Bunker  Hill ;  that  he  calculated  on  the  defeat 
of  the  Americans,  and  made  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  His  whole  care 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  saving  the  entrenching  tools.  His 
opinion  of  the  issue  of  the  combat,  at  the  time,  is  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Sweet :  '  As  General  Warren  passed  on  to  the  scene  of  action,  he 
met  with  General  Putnam,  who  observed,  that  'From  long  experience, 
he  perfectly  comprehended  the  character  of  the  British  army ;  they 
would  ultimately  succeed  and  drive  us  from  the  works,  but  from  the 
mode  of  attack  they  had  chosen,  it  was  in  our  power  to  do  them  infi- 
nite mischief,  though  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  brave  and  orderly 
retreat,  when  we  could  maintain  our  ground  no  longer.'  —  p.  220. 

This  must  have  been  a  private  conversation,  if  it  ever  occurred, 
between  these  two  generals ;  for  certainly  General  Putnam  would  not 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  advance  such  an  opinion  publicly.  The 
relation  of  it,  therefore,  must  be  derived  from  him  ;  but  whether  the 
opinion  were  expressed  before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  doubtful.  At 
any  rate,  his  want  of  faith  in  the  success  of  the  American  arms  upon 
this  occasion  is  apparent ;  and  this  seems  to  have  paralyzed  his  exer- 
tions toward  its  accomplishment.  He  remained  on  horaeback  at  a 
distance  from  the  battle-ground,  prepared  for  a  speedy  retreat  when- 
ever his  own  safety  might  require  it.  Notwithstanding  these  fore- 
bodings of  Putnam,  Mr.  Sweet  says, '  The  Americans  were  impatient 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  General  Putnam,  Colonel  Prescott,  and 
other  veterans,  demanded  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  dis- 
position of  the  men,  and  their  wishes  gratified.'  What  glaring  incon- 
sistency !  ^Do  TUft  believe  a  ward  of  it.*  This  is  an  instance  of  poetical 
hbtory ;  trimmings  are  required  to  make  a  complete  hero.  Putnam 
is  here  made  to  advise  an  action  which  he  was  convinced  would  end 
in  defeat ! 

A  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  published  at  Portland  in  1835,  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  farther  doubt  respecting 
the  conduct  of  General  Putnam  on  the  occasion  in  question.  It  is 
entitled,  *  History  of  the  Battle  of  Breed's  Hill :  by  Major-Generals 
William  Heath,  Henry  Lee,  James  Wilkinson,  and  Henry  Dear- 
born.    Compiled  by  Charlss  Coffin.' 

Mr.  Coffin  has  added  the  testimony  of  other  very  respectable  wit- 
nesses, who  were  engaged  in  the  action,  and  is  deserving  of  great 
praise  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  placing  the  history  of  the  im- 
portant event  treated  of,  on  its  true  bsisis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil, 
rie  has  prefaced  the  pamphlet  with  the  following  notice  : 

*  H KTittg  for  yean  beea  Mtiiiad  that  the  accountf  of  Breed's  Hill  Battle,  aa  yiren  by  Gordon,  War- 
no,  Rainaey,  mod  Manhall,  are  defective  and  imperfect,  I  have  been  Induced  to  publith  the  traane- 
tJoa  ef  tkaft  neoMrable  eyent,  aa  giTaa  by  four  American  Major-Generala,  who  wart  either  ia  Ih* 
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aettcRif  or  bad  the  beat  poaaible  opportunitiea  of  beinf  fully  acquaintfld  with  the  detaila  of  it,  and 
who  from  their  profeaaion  were  better  qualified  to  give  a  full  and  fair  narratiTe,  than  any  otbera  who 
have  undertaken  it ;  to  which  are  added,  the  rtepoaition  of  a  number  of  highly  reapeciable  g eotlenaen 
who  were  eye  witoeaaea  and  partaken  of  the  glory  of  that  proud  day.  The  following  aheeta,  it 
ia  believed,  will  give  a  more  full  and  accurate  view  of  the  iroopa  engaged,  by  whom  commanded,  and 
at]  the  tranaactioDS  of  the  day,  than  any  nnrratiro  extant  My  objocta  are  truth  and  Jnatioe  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.' 

I  shall  select  a  few  passages  only  from  this  pamphlet,  respectine 
the  immediate  matter  at  issue,  without  regard  to  the  details  connectea 
therewith,  which  are  not  essential  to  mj  purpose. 

Battle  op  Breed's  Hill.  —  The  following  is  from  the  •  Memoirs 
of  Major-Qeneral  William  Heath,  published  in  179S.' 

*  Perhapa  there  never  waa  a  bettar  fought  battle  than  thia,  all  thinga  conaidered ;  and  too  Buch 
praiae  can  nevor  be  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of  Colonel  \%  illiam  Preaentt,  who.  notwithstanding  any 
thing  that  may  have  been  aaid,  wa»  the  fnrp*r  commandii^  0gieer  at  the  redoubt,  and  nobly  aeted 
hia  part  a«  such,  during  the  whole  action. 

*  Just  before  the  aclioo  began,  General  Putnam  came  to  the  redoubt,  and  told  Colonel  Preacott  that  th« 
entrenching  tools  muit  be  aeut  off,  or  they  would  be  loat;  the  Colonel  replied,  that  if  he  aent  any  oT 
the  men  away  wiiJi  the  tool*,  not  one  of  them  would  return ;  to  thia  the  General  answered, '  They  shall 
every  man  return.'  A  large  party  waa  then  sent  off  with  the  tools,  and  not  one  of  them  returned :  in 
thia  instance  the  Colonel  waa  the  best  judge  of  human  nature.  In  the  time  of  action.  Colonel  Prea- 
cott observed  that  the  brave  General  Warren  was  near  the  works;  he  immediately  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give  him.  The  General  replied  that  he  had  none,  thnt 
he  exercised  no  command  there :  *  The  command,'  aaid  the  General,  *  is  yours.' 

Our  next  extract  is  from  Major-General  Henry  Lee's  *  Memoirs  of 
the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,*  published  in  1812.  General 
Lee  merely  glances  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     He  says  : 

*  Warren,  who  foil  nobly  supporting  the  action,  was  the  favorite  of  the  dny,  and  baa  engroased 
the  fame  due  to  Prescott.  No  man  reveres  the  character  of  Warren  more  than  the  writer ;  and  bn 
cooaiders  himself  not  only,  by  bis  obedience  to  truth,  doing  justice  to  Colonel  Prescott,  but  per<- 
forming  an  acceptable  service  to  the  memory  of  the  illuatrtotts  Warren,  who  being  a  really  great 
man,  would  disdain  to  wear  laurels  not  his  own.  •  •  •  The  military  annals  of  the  world  rarely  fur- 
nish an  achievement  which  equals  the  firmness  and  courage  displayed  on  that  proud  day  by  the 
callant  band  of  Americans;  and  it  certainly  stands  first  in  the  brilliant  eventa  of  our  war.  When 
future  generations  shall  inquire  whore  ore  the  men  who  gained  the  highest  prize  of  glory  in  the 
arduous  contest  which  ushered  in  our  nation's  birth,  upon  Prescott  and  his  companions  in  arma  wiU 
the  eye  of  history  beam.' 

From  *  A  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  by  Major-General 
James  Wilkinson,'  published  in  1816,  we  take  the  following  : 

*  If  General  Patuam  had  moved  up  with  Colonel  Gerrish  and  the  men  who  remained  stationary 
within  six  hundred  yards  of  ibe  combat,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  triumph  of  the  pro- 
vincials would  have  been  decisive,  and  those  of  the  British  corps  who  were  not  killed  must  have  sur- 
rendered, which  would  probably  have  terminated  the  contest,  and  prevented  the  disseverment  of  the 
British  empire ;  but  I  understand  from  high  authority,  that  it  was  in  vain  Colonel  Prescott  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  to  entreat  General  Putnam  to  come  to  his  succor ;  he  rode  about  Runker*a 
Hill,  while  ihe  baitle  nxged  under  liis  eye,  with  a  number  of  eatrenebing  tools  slung  across  his  horse, 
but  did  not  advance  a  step,  and  was  passed,  with  Colonel  Gerrish  at  bis  side,  by  Stark  and  Dearborn, 
as  they  retreated,  near  tlie  spot  where  they  saw  him  when  thpy  advanced ;  and  for  this  conduct  Colonel 
Prescott  never  ceased  to  condemn  the  General.*  .  .  .  *  All  tlie  reinforcements  which  arrived  at 
Bunker  Hill,  after  Colonel  Stark  had  passed,  haltod  and  kept  company  with  General  Putnam  and 
Colonel  Gerrish.* 

Account  of  the  Battle,  by  Major-General  Henry  Dearborn,  pub- 
lished in  181S : 

*When  the  troops  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Bunker's  Hill,  we  found  General  Putnam  with  nearly 
as  many  m(«n  an  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle ;  notwithstanding  which,  no  measure  had  been  taken 
for  reinforcing  us,  nor  was  there  a  shot  fired  over  our  reireat,  or  any  movement  made  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  to  this  height ;  but  on  the  contrary,  General  Putnam  rode  off  with  a  number  of 
^adcaand  piek'azea  in  hia  hands,  and  the  troops  that  had*remaiaed  with  him  imaetive  during  the 
whole  of  the  action,  although  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  battle-ground,  and  no  obstacle  to 
impede  their  movement  but  muskot  balls.' 

*  The  total  loss  of  the  British  waa  about  twelve  hundred,  upward  of  five  hnndrad  UHed  and  be- 
ween  six  and  seven  hundred  wounded.  The  Welsh  fusileera  auffered  most  aeverely ;  theyeante  into 
ction  five  hundred  strong,  and  all  were  killed  or  wounded  but  eighty-thrcn. 
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'  I  wQl  mentioa  »■  extraordinary  circumstanctt  to  show  how  far  the  temporary  reputation  of  «  man 
■wy  affect  the  minds  of  all  claues  of  society. 

*  Oeaeral  Putnam  had  entered  our  army  attbe  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  with  such  a 
UBtTersai  popularity  as  can  scarcely  now  be  conceived,eTen  by  those  who  then  felt  the  whole  force  of 
it,  and  no  one  can  at  this  time  offer  any  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  was  held  in  »uch  high  estimation. 

*  In  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  he  took  post  on  the  declivity  toward  Charlestown  neck ;  where  I 
flaw  him  on  herseback  as  we  passed  on  to  Breed's  Hill,  with  Coloud  Gerrisb  by  his  side.  I  heard  the 
nllaat  Colonel  Prescott  (who  commanded  in  the  redoubt)  observe  aAer  the  war,  at  the  table  of  his 
£zceIleDcy,  James  Boudeio,  then  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth, '  that  be  sent  three  messengers 
during  the  battle  to  General  Putnam,  requesting  him  to  come  forward  and  take  the  command,  there 
being  no  geaeral  officer  present,  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  Colonel  not  having  been  settled ;  but 
thai  he  received  no  answer,  and  hb  whole  conduct  was  such,  both  during  the  action  and  the  retreat, 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  shot.'  He  remained  at  or  near  the  lop  of  Bunker  Hill  until  the  retreat 
with  Colonel  Gerrish  by  his  siae  |  I  saw  them  together  when  we  retreated.  He  not  only  continued  at 
that  distance  himself  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  but  had  a  force  with  him  nearly  as  large  as  that 
engaged.  No  reinforcement  of  men  or  ammunition  was  sent  to  our  astsisiance;  and,  instead  of  at-> 
tempting  to  cover  tue  retreat  of  those  who  had  expended  their  last  shot  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he 
retreated  in  company  with  Colonel  Gerrish,  and  his  whole  force,  without  discharging  a  single  musketj 
but  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  Colonel  Gerrish  was  arrested  for  cowardice,  tried,  cashiered,  and 
uaiversally  execrated ;  while  not  a  word  was  said  against  the  conduct  of  General  Putnam,  whose  ex- 
traordinary popularity  alone  saved  him,  not  ouly  from  trial,  but  even  from  censure.  Colonel  Gerrish 
commanded  a  regiment,  and  should  have  been  at  its  head.  His  regiment  was  not  in  action  although 
ordered ;  but  as  he  was  Id  the  suite  of  the  General,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  situation  of  Ac^utant 
GaneraU  why  was  he  not  directed  by  Putnam  to  join  it,  or  the  regimeiit  sent  into  action  under  the 
aenior  officer  present  with  it  ? 

*  When  General  Putnam's  ephemeral  and  unaccountable  popularity  subsided  or  faded  away,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  released  from  the  shackles  of  a  delusive  trance,  the  circumstances  rela- 
ting to  Bunker-Hill  were  viewed  and  talked  of  in  a  very  different  light,  and  the  selection  of  the  un- 
fortunate Colonel  Gerrisb  as  a  scape-goat  considered  as  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  event. 

*  I  have  no  private  feeling  to  gratify  by  making  this  statement  in  relation  to  General  Putnam,  as  I 
sever  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  and  was  only  m  the  army  where  he  was  present,  for  a  few  months; 
but  at  thu  late  period,  I  conceive  it  a  duty  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  one  of  the  most  im- 

rirtant  battles  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  far  as 
had  the  means  of  being  correctly  informed.    It  is  a  duty  1  owe  to  posterity,  and  the  character  of 
those  brave  officers  who  bore  a  share  in  the  hardships  of  the  revolution.' 

I  will  take  a  short  notice  of  the  other  interesting  and  satisfactory 
documents  adduced  by  Mr.  Coffin ;  commencing  with  the  '  Statement 
of  the  Honorable  Abel  Parker,  Judge  of  Probate* : 

*  As  I  was  in  the  battle  on  Breed's  Hill,  on  the  17tb  June,  1775,  and  there  received  one  ball  through 
my  leg,  another  haTing  passed  through  my  clothes,  all  accounts  of  that  battle  are  to  me  extremely 
interesting.  But  1  bad  not  seen  an  account  which  1  considered  in  any  degree  correct,  until  the  one 
pobliahed  by  General  Dearborn.  But  notwithstanding  the  correctnets  of  his  description  of  the  bat- 
tle, some  persons  seem  to  be  much  exasperated  by  ir,  in  particular  as  to  what  he  asserts  in  regard  to 
General  Putnam.  As  long  as  they  coufiued  tliemsclves  to  mere  declamation,  without  bringing  for- 
ward any  evidence  to  disprove  General  Dearborn's  statement,  I  deemed  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
appear  in  vindication  of  it.  But,  on  perusing  a  letter  from  Colonol  Trumbull  to  Colonel  Putnam, 
(son  of  the  general,)  wherein  mention  is  made  of  a  conversation  witli  Col.  Small,  in  London,  I  con- 
cluded that  to  remain  longer  vileut,  would  bo  ab»olutely  criminal.  1  shall  therefore,  in  as  concise  a 
manner  as  possible,  state  what  1  kuow  relating  to  that  memorable  battle.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  Judge  in  the  whole  of  his  detail. 
He  was  attached  to  Captain  John  Nutting's  company,  in  Prescott's 
regiment : 

*  The  company,'  he  says,  *  left  the  town,  and  marched  to  join  the  regiment  on  the  hill.  When  we 
arrived  there,  the  fort  was  in  considerable  forwardness,  and  the  troops  commenced  throwing  up  the 
breast-work  mentioned  by  General  Dearborn.  We  had  not  been  lon«  in  that  work,  before  the  can- 
aon-ahot  from  a  hill  in  Boston,  and  the  vessels  lying  in  the  river,  were  poured  in  upon  us  in  great 
profusion.  Some  time  before  this  there  were  brought  to  the  fort  feveral  brass  field-pieces,  one  of 
which  was  actually  fired  toward  Boston,  but  the  ball  did  not  reach  the  town.  In  the  time  of  this 
heavy  fire,  I,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  saw  General  Putnam,  stmding  with  others,  uniier  cover  of 
the  north  wall  of  the  fort,  where  I  believe  he  remained  until  the  Britieh  troops  made  thi-ir  appear- 
ance in  their  boats.  At  this  time  the  artillery  wns  withdrawn  from  the  fort,  by  whose  orders  1  know 
not,  and  General  Putnam,  at  or  near  the  same  time,  left  the  fort. 

*  When  the  British  first  made  their  attiick  with  small  arms,  I  was  at  the  breast-work,  where  I  re- 
mained until  I  received  my  wound  from  the  party  who  flanked  it:  I  then  went  to  the  fort,  where  I 
remained  until  the  order  to  retreat  was  given  by  Colonel  Prescott.  After  ray  arrival  at  the  fort  1 
}t»A  a  perfect  opportunity  of  viewing  the  oporatious  of  the  day,  and  noticed  Colonel  P.  as  the  only  per- 
tOD  wno  took  upon  bin  any  command.  Ho  frequently  ordered  the  men  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  defend  that  part  which  was  pressed  hardest  by  the  enemy ;  and  I  was  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  when  the  order  to  retreat  was  jriven ;  and  I  affirm,  that  at  that  time  General  Putnam  was  not 
aa  the  fort,  neither  had  he  been  there  at  any  time  after  my  entering  the  same  i  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  that  the  storv  told  by  Colonel  Small  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  concerning  General  Put- 
nan's  aaving  him  from  the  fire'of  our  men  at  that  time,  is  altogether  unfounded.' 
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Colonel  Trumbull,  it  appears,  was  completely  hoaxed  by  this 
Colonel  Small,  of  the  British  army,  who  induced  him  to  alter  the  first 
draught  of  his  picture  of  the  battle,  in  order  tagive  '  his  friend,'  as  he 
called  him,  General  Putnam,  and  himself  conspicuous  positions  in 
the  action ;  thereby  rendering  his  picture,  as  an  historical  portrait, 
worthless,  in  fact  offensive  to  the  view,  in  exhibiting  a  representa- 
tion contrary  to  what  actually  took  place.  The  testimony  of  several 
others  who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  contest,  is  given  in  the 
pamphlet,  fully  confirming  the  statement  of  Judge  Parker  in  reg^d 
to  Colonel  Small. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Bentlet,  in  his  Statement  published  in  Salem 
in  1818,  says : 

*  I WM  with  General  Stark,  on  the  Slat  of  May,  1810.    Amonf  the  mapa,  printa,  and  papera  I  ear-  I 

ried  him,  were  soma  portraits,  and  among  them  was  one  of  General  Putnam.  I  reeoHect  that,  upon 
the  sight  of  the  head  of  General  Putnam,  he  said,  *  My  cAopIaa*,'  as  he  called  me,  *  you  know  my 
opinion  of  that  man.  Had  he  done  his  duty,  he  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  his  country  in  th« 
first  action.'  He  then  proceeded  to  deacribe  to  me  the  scene  of  action,  and  told  me  where  he  aaw 
General  Putnam,  and  what  was  done  on  the  occasion.  His  remarks  were  as  severe  as  his  f  enias  and 
the  aentiments  oT  ardent  patriotism  could  make  them.  As  Greneral  Stark  always  used  the  same  hui<- 
(uaf  e  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  recollected  by  many  of  his  friends.' 

The  following  are  certificates  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Chapltn,  D.  D., 
of  Groton,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bullard,  of  Pepperell :  '  This  may 
certify  to  the  public,  that  we  whose  names  are  here  given,  were  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Colonel  W.  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  during  most  of  the  period  afler  he  lefl  the  revo- 
lutionary army  until  his  death.'  Here  they  state  his  remarks  respect- 
ing General  Warren,  of  his  refusing  to  take  any  command,  etc.,  and  add : 

'Colonel  Prescott  further  informed  us  repeatedly,  that  when  a  retreat  was  ordered  and  com- 
Denced,as  be  was  dencending  the  hill,  he  met  with  General  Putnam,  and  said  to  him, '  Why  did  yon  not 
anpport  me,  General,  with  your  men,  as  I  had  reason  to  expect,  according  to  agreemeiitV  Putnam 
answered,  '  I  could  not  drive  the  dogs  up.'    Preiicott  pointeidly  said  to  him,  *  If  you  could  not  iHv  i 

them  up,  you  might  have  led  them  up.'  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  further,  from  declaratiOBa 
of  some  of  our  parishioners,  men  of  respectability,  whose  veracity  cannot  be  doubled,  who  belonged 
to  Colonel  Prescott's  regiment,  and  were  present  through  the  whole  service,  that  General  Putnam 
was  not  on  Breed's  Hill  the  night  preceding,  or  on  that  day,  except  that  just  before  the  attack  waa 
made,  he  might  have  gone  to  the  fort  and  ordered  the  tools  to  be  carried  off,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  event  of  his  carrying  the  works,  and  holding  the  ground,  and  that 
he  and  his  men,  with  Colonel  Gerrish,  remained  on  the  side  of  Bunker  Uili  toward  the  neck  during 
the  whole  action.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  General  Putnam,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
regardless  of  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  on  that  glorious  day, 
vindicating  the  cause  of  their  country,  was  solely  occupied  in  remov- 
ing the  camp  equipage  and  brass  field-pieces ;  taking  away  the 
very  means  that  might  have  produced  a  different  result  to  the  contest. 

How  has  it  happened  that  the  conduct  of  this  man  upon  this  occa- 
sion has  not  met  with  the  universal  reprobation  of  the  country  1  His 
unbounded  popularity  on  his  entering  the  revolutionary  army,  is  the 
reply.  *  And,'  says  General  Dearborn,  *  no  one  can  at  this  time  offer 
any  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  was  held  in  such  high  estimation.' 

Mankind  are  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  listen  with  intense  avidity 
to  relations  of  surprising  acts  of  heroism  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
The  country  had  been  filled  with  the  wondei-ful  achievements  of  this 
hero  in  the  French  war,  as  detailed  by  himself,  and  afterward  recorded 
by  Colonel  Humphreys ;  and  his  memorable  victory  over  the  she 
wolf,  like  the  feats  of  the  fabled  Perseus,  paved  the  way  for  the 

^orable  reception  of  other  acts  equally  valorous.    Here  is  the  sola- 
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tion  of  the  mystery.  General  Putnam  was  looked  upon  as  the  Her- 
cules of  America,  of  unequalled  prowess  and  skill  in  war.  But  the 
greatest  boasters  are  not  sJways  the  bravest  in  action ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple was  tested  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Gerrish,  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  induced  by  Putnam  to  remain  with  his 
regiment,  with  him,  as  a  corps  de  reserve  ;  which,  however,  was  not 
intended  by  the  latter  to  be  brought  into  action.  And  being  under 
the  protection,  and  perhaps  as  he  thought  under  the  command,  of  a 
Major-General,  he  presumed  himself  excusable  for  disobedience  of 
the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief.  '  The  Colonel,'  says  General 
Wilkins, '  was  cashiered,  but  the  General,  being  distinguished  for  his 
popularity,  served  as  third  in  command  at  the  termination  of  the 
American  revolution.'  General  Dearborn  observes,  that  after  this 
battle  General  Putnam  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  he  had  been  before,  and  that '  the  selection  of  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Gerrish  as  a  scape-goat  was  considered  as  a  mysterious  and 
inexplicable  event.' 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  difficulty  admits  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion. General  Putnam  was  not  ordered  to  Bunker  Hill ;  if  he  had 
been,  he  roust  have  had  the  command  as  the  superior  officer.  He 
was  therefore  not  amenable  for  a  dereliction  of  duty,  none  having 
been  imposed  upon  him.  He  appears  to  have  gone  near  the  scene 
of  action,  with  what  view  does  not  expressly  appear,  except  that  of 
securing  the  entrenching  tools ;  although  his  biographers  endeavor  to 
place  upon  his  brows  the  laurels  nobly  won  by  others.  Mr.  Sweet 
contradicts  his  own  previous  statement,  when  he  says,  '  General  Put- 
nam, having  the  general  superintendence  of  the  expedition,  accom- 
panied the  troops.'  He  had  before  declared  that  Putnam  sent  a 
request  to  General  Ward  for  a  horse  to  ride  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  of 
course  without  orders  from  that  officer.  There  is  no  record  in  his- 
tory, it  is  presumed,  where  a  superior  officer  is  ordered  on  an  expe- 
dition as  a  mere  superintendent,  and  the  command  at  the  same  time 
given  to  an  officer  of  inferior  grade.  What  duty,  in  such  case,  de- 
volves upon  a  superintendent  ?  To  take  care  of  the  camp  equipage  t 
Nonsense !  The  commander  is  the  superintendent.  The  creation  of 
this  awkward  office  is  entirely  gratuitous;  got  up  to  account  for 
General  Putnam's  being  at  or  near  the  battle-ground,  an(#  ajs  an 
apology  for  his  looking  on  and  taking  no  part  in  the  action. 

It  is  time  the  public  should  be  disabused  in  respect  to  the  character 
and  services  of  General  Putnam.  Nearly  all  tne  accounts  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war,  all  encyclopedias  and  biographical  works 
published  in  the  United  States,  in  treating  of  him,  falsi^  history  in  the 
most  shameful  manner.  As  a  sample,  take  the  followmg  from  a  late 
biography  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.  D.    He  says  : 

'Israel  Putnam,  Major-General  in  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  settled  in  Connecticut,  and  early 
discovered  that  energy  and  decision  of  character  which  distinguished 
him  through  life ;  and  the  remarkable  instance  he  gave  of  it  in  the 
destruction  of  a  wolf  will  always  go  with  his  name.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  French  war,  and  a  detail  of  his  adventures  and  distresses 
border  on  romance.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  at  the 
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occurrence  at  Lexington,  and  performed  a  distinguished  part  at  Bun- 
ker Hill.     He  had  ati  important  command  during  the  whole  war.' 

Farther  comment  is  unnecessary.  The  reader,  from  the  proofs 
we  have  cited,  must  be  convinced  that  the  entire  life  of  General  Put- 
nam, as  given  by  his  biographers,  not  only  *  borders  on,'  but  actually 
is,  *  romance.* 


FALLS     OF     THE     8TAUBBACH: 

BBRMBiE    ALPS. 

Amid  the  Laterbrunnen  firs 

The  rapid  Siaubba«.'h  takes  it  leap, 
And  with  its  Alpine  music  stirs 

The  pines  that  fringe  the  misty  steep ; 
Where,  piled  against  tbe  summer  sky. 
The  massy  blocks  of  granite  lie. 

Far,  far  below,  in  peaceful  shade, 

The  bright  roofs  shine  with  mosses  green, 
And  many  a  eraceful  Bernese  maid 

With  low* slouched  peasant  hat  is  seen  \ 
And  brooks  and  leaves  in  sweetest  tune, 
And  ciiildren  like  the  birds  of  June. 

There,  when  amid  the  stooping  firs 

The  wild  sweet  winds  of  autumn  blow. 
Shaken  from  bonghs,  the  opening  burrs 

Patter  upon  the  roofs  below ; 
Nine  hundred  feet  they  journey  down, 
Before  they  reach  that  niuuntain-town. 

And  ripened  berries,  large  and  red, 

Dropping  amid  the  cascade's  spray 
From  the  wet  bushes  oyerhead. 

Whirl  in  the  pools,  and  swim  away ; 
And  sweetly  there  at  eve  is  hoard 
Love-note  of  maid  and  mountain  bird. 

Bat  when  the  piercing  night-wind  sings 

O'er  those  old  rocks  so  high  and  brown. 
Far  down  below  the  lightning  springs. 

And  blazes  through  that  little  town  ; 
Wbiie  hoarsely  God's  deep  thunder  calls 
To  Jungfraa  torough  the  granite  halls. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  stand 

Upon  those  crags,  when  smoky  base 
Hangs  o'er  the  blooray  mountain-land, 

In  the  long  golden  •umnier  days, 
With  the  bright  cliffs  on  each  side  green. 
And  the  deep  chasms  scooped  between. 

Fair  there,  by  fetters  undefiled, 

And  fearless  of  the  tyrant's  rod, 
'Mid  nature's  temples  vast  and  wild. 

Earth's  noblest  men  have  worshipped  Gob  ; 
Freelv,  among  the  gorges  bare, 
Breatoing  the  sweet,  brisk  mountain-air. 

And  well  may  the  rough  Oberland 

Make  the  wild  Bernese  strong  and  free, 
For  who  can  dwell  where  Goo's  own  hand 

Hath  traced  the  lines  of  Liberty, 
Nor  inly  feel  that  bolt  and  ehain 
For  his  firee  limbs  are  forged  in  vain !  r.  w.  a. 
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CHAPTER     fiXTH. 


If  the  mere  familiarity  with  scenes  of  disease  and  wretchedness  be 
sufficient  to  blunt  the  sensibilities,  then  must  the  hearts  of  men  in  our 
profession  be  like  so  many  nether  mill-stones  ;  indurated,  without  life, 
and  never  throbbing  at  the  calls  of  humanity.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  the  contrary ;  for  if  the  liberal  man 
by  following  the  dictates  of  his  heart  becomes  confirmed  in  an  habit- 
ual benevolence,  and  a  delight  in  deeds  of  charity,-  it  is  improbable 
that  he  whose  whole  business  and  duty  it  is  to  alleviate  bodily  pains 
and  suffering,  should  become  gradually  obdurate  and  insensible.  This 
is  scarcely  according  to  the  analogy  of  things.  One  may  seem  to  be 
that  which  he  is  not ;  and  it  is  in  eeneral  true  that  those  of  the  acutest 
feelings  are  the  most  averse  to  showing  them ;  but  keep  them  rigor- 
ously down,  and  never  suffer  so  much  as  a  tear  to  bear  vritness  to 
the  warmest  of  sympathies.  For  such  conduct  in  the  medical  man 
there  is  the  most  cogent  reason  and  necessity.  He  can  scarce  sub- 
scribe to  the  precept,  to  '  weep  with  those  who  weep.'  In  the  dark- 
ened chamber  where  Solicitude  walks  upon  tip-toe,  and  the  gaunt 
form  of  Death  stands  near,  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  victim,  a 
calm  judgment  and  a  tearless  eye  roust  keep  watch  over  the  destiny 
which  may  be  trembling  at  its  exact  crisis,  and  which  the  slightest 
wavering,  a  look,  a  token,  an  tmguarded  word,  may  decide  forever. 
Hence  the  physician,  whatever  be  his  natural  ardor,  learns  early  to 
place  a  check  upon  himself;  rarely  yielding  to  impulse,  and  gazing 
on  death  itself  with  apparent  indifference.  But  whoever  will  consult 
the  annals  of  the  medical  profession,  will  find  among  it  some  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  all  that  is  kindly  and  humane ;  nor  will  I 
admit  that  the  practice  of  so  noble  an  art  tends  to  harden  the  heart ; 
at  least,  I  speak  according  to  the  multiform  experience,  and  from  the 
unsophisticated  mind,  of  a  Country  Doctor. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  of  unremitting  devotion,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  witness  some  scenes  of  a  melancholy  nature,  as  may  appear 
from  these  memoirs.  The  events  related  in  the  last  chapter,  though  not 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  were  such  as  fell  natu- 
rally in  my  way ;  and  they  have  brought  up  the  recollection  of  the 
following  incidents,  which  may  perhaps  be  deemed  worthy  of  record ; 
and  I  will  insert  them  in  this  place,  as  I  find  them  mentioned  in  the 
copy  of  a  letter  to  a  firiend. 

'  The  summer  has  set  in  gloriously,  and  nature  is  full  of  charms  for 
her  votaries.  How  still  and  sacred  is  this  retirement !  Nothingr  but 
the  temple-music  of  groves,  and  the  murmuring  of  brooks,  and  the 
distant  roar  of  the  sea.  I  participate  daily  in  that  kind  of  feeling 
expressed  by  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  letters  written  from  his  agreeable 
retreat :  <  O  mare  !  O  littus  f  verum  et  secretum  fwvceiop  /  quam  mtUta 
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invenitist  quam  muUa  dictatis  /*  But  alas !  whither  can  we  fp  to 
escape  the  melancholy  casualties  of  life  ]  Not  long  since  an  inte- 
resting family  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  residing  during  the 
summer.  It  consisted  of  four  children  with  their  parents,  the  eldest 
scarce  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  all  musicians  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  performing  skilfully  on  various  instruments,  and 
masters  of  the  harp.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  them  without  admit- 
ting that  they  possessed  great  talents,  early  developed,  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  a  rare  perfection  for  such  a  tender  age. 
Wherever  they  had  been,  they  were  upheld  by  their  own  merits, 
eliciting  the  praises  and  astonishment  of  all  the  lovers  of  art.  Fevr 
could  ever  hear  them  perform  together,  and  forget  the  strains  told 
with  such  true  feeling  and  expression,  that  they  irresistibly  affected 
the  heart. 

'  But  what  shone  pre^iminent  in  these  children,  even  above  the  rare 
possession  of  musical  skill,  was  an  innocence  and  amiability  of  charac- 
ter, which  gained  the  affections  of  all  to  whom  they  were  known.  With 
them  music  w&s  a  passion,  a  heaven-bom  gift,  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
and  cultivated  among  themselves  emulously,  yet  without  envy.  For 
they  possessed  different  degrees  of  talent,  though  all  highly  endowed 
by  nature ;  but  unlike  musicians  of  a  riper  age,  they  suffered  no  evil 
passions  or  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  ftx»m  the  practice  of  their 
sweet  art.  In  appearance  they  were  interesting.  They  had  soft,  blue 
eyes,  light  hair,  yet  soft  and  flowing,  fair  complexions,  and  a  speaking 
intelligence  of  facei  It  is  not  wonderful  ttiat  they  were  harpists ; 
they  came  from  the  mountains  of  Wales. 

'  Not  many  days  since,  these  happy  children  went  out  to  take  recrea- 
tion in  the  fields.  At  some  distance  from  this,  is  a  beautiful  deep 
lake,  embosomed  in  hills,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  charming 
scenery.  It  is  a  spot  where  those  who  love  nature  in  her  most  pleas- 
ing variety  might  be  contented  to  pass  their  lives.  The  day  had  been 
somewhat  warm  and  sultry  —  in  other  respects  beautiful.  Scarcely 
a  ripple  was  on  the  lake.  The  willow  trees  with  their  pendent  limba 
drooped  motionless  in  its  tide,  which  imaged  every  leaf  and  blossom, 
with  every  fleecy  speck  upon  the  sky  above  ;  and  the  sky  itself  was 
as  serenely  pure  as  if  it  were  the  resemblance  of  some  higher  heaven. 
It  was  a  holiday  among  children,  and  many  of  them,  happy-faced  and 
innocent,  were  gathering  wild-fruits  and  flowers,  or  disporting  under 
the  old  trees  which  overshadowed  the  turf  on  the  hill-side  dovni  to 
the  very  margin  of  the  wave.  As  the  wild-roses  in  the  water,  so  the 
children's  laughter  was  clearly  reflected  fi*om  the  hills,  calling  to  mind 
the  poet's  beautiful  thought,  vocis  imago, 

*  The  young  minstrels,  roving  about  unconstrained,  and  seeing  a 
small  boat  moored,  took  possession,  and  launched  out,  making  music 
to  the  sound  of  the  oars.  At  first  they  kept  near  the  shores,  visiting 
each  cool  recess  and  grotto  formed  by  the  impending  banks ;  after- 
ward spreading  sail  to  catch  the  faint  breeze,  they  venturously  bore 
away  into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Very  suddenly,  while  all  parties 
enjoyed  themselves,  a  change  came  over  the  scene.  Black  and  sur- 
charged clouds  drifted  rapidly  overhead,  and  at  last  from  horizon  to 
horizon  filled  up  all  the  firmament.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  nearly 
eclipsed,  and  solemn  darkness,  like  that  of  night,  heralded  a  great 
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Storm.  The  little  children  in  the  groves,  unable  to  reach  a  distant 
shelter,  crouched  tremblingly  down,  as  if  to  court  protection,  under  the 
giant  trunks  of  the  old  oaks.  They  huddled  close  together,  whisper- 
ing to  each  other,  scarcely  daring  to  speak  aloud  from  a  sense  of  awe. 
All  things  were  still  and  expectant.  The  buzzing  of  insects  was  no 
more  heard.  The  birds  ceased  singing  in  the  branches  or  in  mid-air, 
and  rested  silently  on  their  nests.  The  surface  of  the  lake  seemed 
like  molten  lead,  reflecting  only  dead  images.  The  pause  continued 
a  little  time,  and  a  few  big,  plashing  drops  were  shaken  from  the 
skirts  of  the  clouds.  Then  a  wind-storm  arose,  so  violent  that  it 
seemed  the  bursting  of  a  tornado.  The  mountain  pines  rocked  to 
their  very  base,  the  trees  groaned  and  creaked,  and  their  high  tops 
were  bent  and  twisted,  like  the  slender  and  elastic  sapling  which 
defies  the  storm. 

'  The  air  was  full  of  leaves,  already  become  sere  and  yellow,  and 
blossoms  and  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  every  volatile  thing  which 
floats  on  the  breeze.  Multitudes  of  dry  and  crisped  leaves,  the  rem- 
nants of  last  year's  glory,  were  borne  eddying  high  in  air,  and  away« 
"Whenever  the  wind  lulled,  the  muttering  of  thunder  was  heard,  and 
the  sound  of  distant,  steadily-advancing  rain.  Oh !  how  glorious  are 
the  storms  which  summer  heats  engender,  and  darkness  in  the  day- 
time, which  makes  the  soul  feel  solemn ;  when  the  setting  sun  in 
ghastly  contrast  shineth  yet  from  the  windows  of  his  palled  chambers, 
and  cannot  scatter  the  surrounding  gloom.  God  draweth  near  in  his 
pavilion  of  darkness,  not  less  than  in  his  resplendent  light.  Oh  !  it 
IS  glorious  to  watch  the  clouds  rolled  as  by  unseen  spirits  into  airy 
battlements,  and  the  light  flash,  and  to  hear  heaven's  grand  artillery  ; 
to  follow  the  viewless  and  mysterious  winds  in  their  pathway  of  de- 
struction ;  to  revel  and  exult  in  the  war  of  elements,  to  trust  in  God 
and  feel  a  sense  of  safety  ! 

'  I  was  passing  along  the  high  hill-top,  and  saw  the  storm  advancing. 
I  looked  down  over  the  agitated  surface  of  the  lake  on  the  little  sail- 
boat afar  from  the  shore,  and  trembled  for  it.  In  another  direction 
my  eye  roamed  over  the  expansive  prospect  to  where  the  dark  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  distant  sea.  The  horses  were  galloping  aflrighted 
over  their  pasture-grounds,  and.  every  living  thing  sought  shelter.  I 
saw  the  trees  of  the  plain  with  their  heads  bowed,  and  the  wheat  crops 
vrith  their  long,  silvery  stems  bent  down,  and  the  immense  corn-fields, 
agitated  and  beaten  down  to  the  gpround.  Presently  it  commenced 
to  rain  violently,  with  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  whieh  seemed 
almost  oveiiiead.  The  skies  were  lighted  by  a  sudden  and  fantastic 
brilliance,  revealing  fiery  chasms  and  zig-zag  fissures  of  the  black 
clouds,  and  serpentine  forms  writhing  in  the  electric  air.  Thus  while 
I  stood  still  or  moved  slowly  on,  uncertain  what  to  do,  whether  to 
seek  the  dangerous  covert  of  the  woods,  or  stand  the  violence  of  the 
rain,  which  already  gorged  every  rill,  and  branched  off  in  many  tor- 
rents to  the  lake,  a  ghastly  flash  coming  at  the  same  instant  with  a 
stunning  report  leaped  down  from  the  skies  into  the  tops  of  the  very 
trees  where  the  little  children  had  fled  for  safety. 

^  I  marked  the  bolt  where  it  fell,  and  waited  a  moment  in  suspense  ; 
and  presently  I  saw  the  bands  of  children  rush  out  of  the  grove,  fly- 
ing distracted  down  the  mountain-side,  screaming,  and  stretching  out 
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their  hands  for  aid.  I  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  left  the  miserable 
beast  unable  to  make  headway  in  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  ran 
breathless  to  the  spot.  It  was  on  an  opposite  cone  or  eminence  of 
the  ridge  of  hills,  arrived  at  by  crossing  a  little  valley.  Dashing 
through  the  pools  of  water  which  had  there  collected,  and  the  wet 
grass  and  bushes,  and  beckoning  back  the  scared  fugitives,  I  arrived 
in  full  time  to  contemplate  the  ruin  which  had  been  done.  The 
lightning  had  smitten  and  shivered  a  gnarled  oak  to  its  very  base,  and 
struck  the  queen-child.  She  lay  dead  on  the  grass,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  with  flowery  trophies  scattered  all  around.  I  raised  her 
up.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  closed  forever,  and  her  red  lips  were  never 
more  to  give  birth  to  merry  laughter.  Her  companions  had  woven 
for  her  a  rosy  diadem  which  she  was  to  continue  to  wear  in  the  grave. 
God  had  smitten  her,  not  in  vengeance  but  in  compassion,  and  she 
was  blasted  like  a  tender  flower,  before  the  canker  worms  of  grief  or 
guilt  could  prey  upon  her  heart,  and  having  lived  a  short  time  on 
earth,  she  was  transferred  at  once  to  a  better  clime,  forever  there  to 
bloom  in  youth  and  beauty. 

'  This  is  not  all  the  sad  scene ;  nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am 
dealing  wholly  in  the  creations  of  romance.  A  gust  coming  down 
the  mountain-side  upset  the  frail  boat,  and  the  young  minstrels  strug- 
gled in  the  waves.  Three  clung  to  the  keel;  the  other,  who  was  the 
eldest  bom,  sank  down  apart.  Thrice  he  rose  up,  and  on  the  last 
time,  as  he  might  have  directed  toward  his  younger  brothers  a  look 
for  aid,  one  of  them  was  enabled  to  seize  an  oar  and  shoot  it  toward 
him  with  a  direct  and  steady  aim  over  the  waves.  It  passed  by  him, 
he  touched  it  lightly  with  his  fingers,  it  moved  away,  and  he  sank 
down  and  disappeared.  The  other  brothers  were  rescued  from  the 
waves. 

'  An  hour  passed  away,  and  the  storm  abated,  and  then  the  body  of 
the  young  minstrel  after  a  short  search  was  drawn  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  I  saw  him  stretched  on  the  green  grass,  in  his  tunic  and 
morocco  girdle,  with  all  his  gold  and  silver  medals  which  he  bore 
about  him,  the  trophies  of  many  triumphs  in  his  art.  And  just  then, 
the  sun,  as  if  in  mockery,  shone  out  again  gloriously  over  all  the 
landscape ;  on  the  glossy  leaves,  and  on  the  big,  brilliant  drops 
which  glistened  like  gems  on  the  grass  and  foliage ;  and  the  clouds 
rolled  away,  and  all  the  elements  were  calmed.  There  were  his 
young  brothers,  scarce  recovered  from  their  exhaustion,  weeping 
about  him,*and  a  gazing  crowd  looking  on  and  scarcely  appreciating 
the  grief  of  their  young  hearts.  For  the  sweetest  harp  among  them 
had  been  silenced,  even  while  its  echoes  still  lingered,  and  they 
could  literally  hang  their  own  upon  the  willows  which  overshadowed 
the  lake  where  their  brother  had  died.  I  am  certain  that  it  will  be 
many  months  ere  those  gifted  children  can  again  make  melody  in 
their  hearts,  or  on  their  strings,  and  when  those  harps  are  once  more 
strung,  like  that  of  Innisfail,  they  shall  tell  a  tale  of  '  more  pre- 
vailing sadness.'  It  must  be  a  mournful  dirge,  commencing  with  the 
moaning  of  winds,  and  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  fall  of  rain,  during  which  a  little  barque  may  be  fancied 
on  a  troubled  lake,  and  the  listeners  may  be  constrained  to  shed 
tears.    And  they  must  go  home  and  rehearse  it  to  their  native  moun- 
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tains,  which  will  mournfully  prolong  the  echoes,  that  the  young  hard 
has  perished : 

Ye  nightingales  that  mourn  amid  thick  leaves, 
Tell  the  Sicilian  itreama  of  Arethuae 
That  Bion  the  young  herdsman  it  no  more, 
■    And  with  him  the  iireet  Doric  muse  is  dead.  HoscHUi. 

'  I  know  not  whether  it  he  a  common  superstition  among  mankind, 
but  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  truly  founded  on  observation, 
that  the  youne  whose  talents  too  early  expand,  cannot  live  long  on 
the  earth.  The  child  of  brilliant  intellect,  the  young  minstrel,  the 
poet  lisping  in  numbers  of  unearthly  sweetness,  how  seldom  do  they 
survive  to  redeem  the  promise  of  their  childhood,  and  the  hopes  of 
those  who  tremblingly  watch  them  as  they  approach  their  prime  ! 
The  transient  joumeyings  of  such  can  scarcely  be  measured  by  days 
or  hours,  or  by  our  modes  of  computing  time.  They  pass  through  a 
vivid  existence,  fulfil  their  destiny,  and  then  in  all  their  purity  are 
gathered  home.  Every  church-yard  is  filled  with  the  memorials  of 
these ;  and  methinks  that  the  words  of  the  Greek  are  true,  that 
•  Whom  the  gods  Tore  die  young  J  Often  now  do  I  pass  by  the  grave 
of  the  young  minstrel,  and  amidst  the  stillness  of  the  place  remem- 
ber the  sweet,  obsolete  music  of  his  harp,  and  how  his  very  soul 
spake  out  of  his  passionate  eyes  when  he  threw  his  fingers  over  the 
strings.  Yet  here  amidst  every  influence  which  is  most  soothing  in 
nature,  here  where  the  brooks  murmur,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the 
winds  scatter  the  petals  of  the  wild  rose  over  the  grassy  mound,  he 
has  found  a  fitting  sepulchre.  And  while  we  lament  his  young 
genius  so  quickly  quenched,  perhaps  he  has  been  taken  away  from 
much  '  evil  to  come.'  For  in  that  he  died  young,  he  died  happily ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  strings  which  were  so  skil- 
fully attuned  on  earth,  have  been  exchanged  for  a  triumphant  harp 
in  heaven.' 


MY     MOUNTAIN     HOME 


'Home  la  A  wis,  though  never  so  homely.* 


I. 

1  *vK  a  sweet  little  home  amid  the  green  mountains, 
Which  I  fly  to  at  nieht  as  a  bird  to  its  nest ; 

Where  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  gush  of  fresh  fovntains 
Are  like  songs  of  bright  spirits  to  lull  me  to  rest. 


Ik 


And  there  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful  seclusion 

Dwells  my  own  mountam-dove,  the  dear  mate  of  my  heart  t 
Unscared  by  the  noise  of  the  world's  rude  confusion  — 

Undeceived  by  its  glitter,  unallured  by  its  art. 


ni. 


And  still,  to  add  smiles  to  our  sunny  contentnent, 
A  doveUt  of  late  to  the  soft  nest  has  come; 

Thos /Ul«i  is  our  wine-cup,  of  Gtoo's  own  presentment, 
In  the  petce  and  the  bhss  of  my  sweet  mvantain  hom«  t 
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THE  SENTIMENT  OP  ANTIQUITY. 


av     A      WSW     COMTRIBDTOft. 


The  passion  which  controls  the  antiquarian  in  the  investigation  of 
ancient  things,  is  in  this  country,  from  the  character  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  ; 
and  to  give  the  thought  prompted  by  that  passion  a  place  among  the 
sentiments  in  this  age  of  neio  things,  will  by  many  be  considered  un- 
philosophical  and  improper.  Among  the  nations  of  the  old  world  it 
has  always  taken  this  rank,  and  has  there  exeited  a  powerful  and  con- 
trolling influence.  If  this  be  the  result  of  education,  it  has  by  a  long 
course  of  usage  become  a  second  nature  ;  and  having  for  ages  been 
woven  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  in  many  cases 
made  the  ground  of  religious  faith,  has  at  length  identified  itself  with 
their  existence.  This  sentiment,  for  such  we  shall  call  it,  looks  not 
into  the  dark,  unceitain  future,  and  takes  but  little  interest  in  the  pre- 
sent, but  delights  to  dwell  on  the  past ;  to  read  and  revive  stories 
almost  forgotten,  and  to  give  a  permanent  and  sacred  character  to 
deeds  of  other  days.  Through  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the 
old  feudal  castles,  once  the  seat  of  a  tyrant  surrounded  by  serfs,  the 
place  of  oppression  and  bloodshed,  now  deserted  and  dilapidated* 
tell  us  not  of  the  wrongs  but  of  the  magnificence  of  their  former 
lordly  occupants.  The  monasteries,  fantastic  monuments  of  super- 
stition, by  their  antiquity  impress  us  with  awe  and  devotion.     Time 

*  Hu  moulded  inlo  beautv  many  a  tower, 
Which,  when  it  frowned  with  all  ita  battlements, 
Was  only  terrible.' 

Sallust,  who  still  lives  in  his  works,  and  is  admired  for  his  genius, 
has  a  reputation  not  marred  by  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  nor  by  havine 

Plundered  the  unfortunate  Numidians.  The  works  of  Ovid  and 
lorace,  school  books  in  the  hands  of  our  children,  and  universally 
read  and  admired,  contain  sentiments,  which  if  advanced  by  a  modem 
writer,  would  consign  the  author  and  his  production  to  disgrace.  The 
common  law,  or  lex  nan  scripta,  of  England,  consists  of  customs  which 
are  considered  as  binding,  when  they  have  been  so  long  used 
'  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'  And  Pro- 
fessor Christian  and  Lord  Coke  maintain  '  that  precedents  and  rules 
must  be  followed,  even  when  they  are  flatly  absurd  and  unjust,  if 
they  are  agreeable  to  ancient  principles.'  It  is  evident  from  the  his- 
tory, the  stories,  and  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations, 
that  they  had  a  strong  and  religious  regard  for  every  thing  ancient. 
Horace,  when  speaking  of  the  hero  Munarius,  says  that  he 


*  With  ifreedy  joy  Inqnirei  of  Tariooa  thinn, 
Of  acts  and  monuments  of  ancient  kin|pk' 

And  again : 

*  Munarius  boasting  of  his  blood  that  springs 
From  a  long  loyalrace  of  Latian  Kings.' 

The  patriarchs  acknowledged  the  power  of  this  sentiment.    The 
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last  and  dying  request  of  Israel  was,  '  that  at  death  he  should  be 
carried  back  again  to  Canaan  and  be  laid  in  the  burying-place  of  his 
fathers.'  The  same  feeling  was  manifested  in  a  different  but  equally 
striking  manner  by  his  descendants,  who  gloried  in  their  parentage, 
and  considered  it  the  highest  honor  to  be  called  an  '  Israelite  indeed.' 
It  was  through  the  operation  of  this  sentiment  that  the  Romans  were 
called  Quirites,  and  that  the  Grecians  established  their  system  of 
Polytheism.  Their  dco*,  or  gods,  were  heroes  who  by  some  act  of 
bravery  or  deed  of  virtue  had  identified  themselves  with  their  country, 
and  thus  their  names  were  handed  down  by  tradition,  until  time  di- 
vested  their  nature  of  its  humanity,  and  ripened  their  virtues  into  acts 
of  divinity.     This  is  evident  from  these  hues  of  Medea : 

<  Egex^Pidat  to  ^aXaiov  oX  at-oi 
Kat  Beov  tiraides  fiaxaQotv,* 

During  the  fourteenth  century  this  sentiment  exerted  an  unbounded 
influence  for  good.  Europe  during  the  thirteenth  century  was  fast 
verging  into  barbarism.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  coarse, 
their  ideas  confused,  their  morals  degraded,  and  their  habits  aban- 
doned. Their  situation  was  rendered  more  deplorable  and  hopeless 
by  the  melancholy  fact  that  they  were  indifferent  toward  all  improve- 
ment; and  rested  in  contentment  and  ease  amid  scenes  of  ignorance, 
crime  and  misery.  At  this  time  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Bocaccio  arose. 
They  looked  upon  the  field  of  desolation,  and  mourned  over  the  ruins 
of  their  race.  Having  learned  by  experience  that  all  attempts  at  re- 
formation by  combatting  the  existing  prejudices  would  be  fruitless, 
and  would  engulf  them  in  public  indignation,  they  remained  long  in 
doubt  how  they  could  better  the  condition  of  their  countrymen. 
Being  scholars  and  men  of  great  research,  they  had  learned  that  the 
society  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  far  superior  to  that  of  their 
own  age,  and  that  if  it  could  be  brought  back  to  its  former  standard 
their  object  would  be  effected. 

This  was  done  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  by  means  of  the 
sentiment  of  antiquity.  They  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people  in 
relation  to  things  ancient,  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  old 
manuscripts,  and  established  a  school  to  preserve  and  spread  each  new 
discovery.  Admiration  was  kindled  in  every  breast  for  Greek  and 
Latin  learning,  for  their  institutions,  their  opinions,  their  politics,  their 
philosophy,  and  their  literature.  Old  manuscripts  became  of  great  value, 
and  those  who  possessed  them  were  ambitious  to  show  that  they  were 
covered  with  the  dust  of  centuries.  Every  new  discovery  was  hailed 
with  joy ;  the  history  of  its  preservation  was  written  and  made  the 
subject  of  public  recital.  The  writings,  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Socrates, 
and  Plato,  were  read  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  than  from  any 
desire  for  improvement.  The  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  ancient 
authors  by  these  means  acquired  importance,  and  obtained  a  silent 
but  powerful  influence  over  their  manners  and  habits,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  bold  race  of  independent  thinkers,  of  prelates  and 
scholars,  who  then  came  forward  and  elevated  Europe  from  the  dark- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  middle  ages,  and  led  on  the  glorious  re- 
formation of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  phenomena  of  mind  exerts  to  this  day  a  powerful  influence. 
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even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Antiquarians 
it  is  true  have  mourned  over  the  decline  of  heraldic  taste,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  *  coot  annorie*  is  no  longer  confined  to 
persons  of  noble  birth  and  of  great  distinction,  but  may  be  enjoyed 
as  the  reward  of  enterprise  and  honest  industry.  Engravers  in 
England  have  recently  ventured  to  advertise  in  their  shop  windows, 
*  arms  found  here.'  This  sentiment  is  however  still  cherished ;  and 
some  of  the  nobility  and  many  private  families  in  that  kingdom  retain 
with  devotional  feelings  the  old  ensigns  of  their  early  ancestors.  In 
their  halls  are  hung  trophies  of  the  chase  and  of  battle ;  their  rooms 
contain  the  old  family  furniture ;  in  their  wardrobes  are  hung  the 
equipage,  and  about  their  grounds  are  placed  the  evidences  of  ances- 
tral pride  and  distinction.  The  heraldic  office  is  still  kept,  the  family 
records  preserved,  and  the  birth  and  name  of  every  phild  is  placed  on 
the  'family  tree,'  as  fruit  upon  a  parent  stock  whose  roots  are  grounded 
in  antiquity.  By  referring  to  these  reg^ters  of  the  past,  many  houses, 
as  the  Howards,  the  Gows,  the  Seymours,  and  the  De  Cliffords,  can 
trace  their  pedigree  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion. 

Most  of  the  European  nations  frame  their  laws  so  as  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  this  feeling.  In  this  country  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  government  are  open  to  the  attainment  of  every  citizen. 
There,  they  generally  descend  from  father  to  son.  Here  the  estate 
of  the  parent  is  divided  equally  among  all  his  children,  and  at 
deatli  often  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family.  The  auctioneer 
follows  the  undertaker ;  the  property  is  sold,  the  family  is  scattered, 
and  all  the  associations  of  the  place  are  broken  up.  There  the 
estate  descends  to  the  oldest  son,  who  enters  into  possession  of 
the  old  castle  halls,  points  to  the  improvements  on  the  surrounding 
lawns,  gardens,  parks  and  other  pleasure  grounds,  and  calls  them  his 
own.  He  retains  the  family  records,  the  tokens  of  friendship,  and 
all  the  trophies  of  past  achievements  which  are  hung  around  the  halls, 
and  these  are  considered  as  so  many  mirrors  reflecting  glory  upon 
his  name  and  state.  He  is  stimulated  to  add  to  these  mementoes  of 
the  past  and  to  carry  out  the  improvements  already  commenced,  and 
thus  make  himself  worthy  of  remembrance  —  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween generations  that  were  and  are  thereafter  to  exist.  He  looks 
upon  these  works  and  remains  of  his  ancestors  not  only  with  pride, 
but  with  those  cherished  emotions  which  the  man  advanced  in  age 
feels  when  ho  reflects  on  the  isolated  scenes  of  childhood ;  on  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  which  memory  for  some  mysterious 
reason  has  selected  from  the  general  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and 
preserved  for  calm  reflection  during  riper  yeara.  It  is  sweet  to  re- 
member the  parting  words  of  kindness  and  love ;  to  listen  to  strains 
of  music  dying  away  in  the  distance  ;  but  infinitely  more  sweet  is  it 
to  stand  upon  a  point  of  time  in  the  house  of  our  ancestors,  and  turn 
over  the  family  records ;  to  decipher  the  initials  on  the  family  tree  ; 
to  wear  their  ornaments  and  arms,  and  to  look  upon  their  portraits 
and  hold  communion  with  their  spirits. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  to  please  the  fancy  and  captivate  the  ima- 

gination^  not  merely  by  elegance  of  expression  and  beauty  of  diction, 

but  also  by  the  selection  of  subjects  calculated  to  awaken  sympathy 

ind  interest  the  heart.    And  when  we  observe  how  indefatigable  ho 
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was  in  his  research  after  old  customs,  ballads,  legends,  and  other  remi- 
niscences, and  perceive  how  deeply  interesting  and  exceedingly  beau- 
tifol  he  has  by  these  means  made  his  prose  and  poetical  writings,  we 
may  realize  the  power  of  this  sentiment,  and  also  that  time  is  not  al- 
ways marked  by  decay,  but  often  preserves  events  and  things,  to  make 
them  more  desirable  by  the  mellow  tint  of  age.  In  a  letter  to  Wm. 
Clark,  our  antiquarian  says  :  '  I  dined  a  few  days  ago  tete-d-tete  with 
Lord  Buchan,  and  heard  a  history  of  all  his  ancestors,  which  he  has 
hung  around  his  chimney-piece.'  When  he  was  writing  the  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  annually  for  severd 
years  into  Liddesdale,  exploring  every  ruin,  from  foundation  to  battle 
ment.  He  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  visiting 
every  scene  of  history,  romance,  and  tradition,  gathering  ballads,  legends, 
trophies  of  magnificence,  and 

*  Old  rude  Ulet,  ibat  raited  well 
The  raim  wild  and  hoary.' 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  researches,  he  employed  a  Mr.  Train  to  cdleot 
old  ballads  and  ancient  lore,  who,  with  one  Newton  Stewart,  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  traversed  the  border  country,  and  became  so  noto- 
rious that  they  were  sought  after  by  beggars  and  pilgrims,  who  came  to 
recite  old  songs  and  relate  old  stories. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  this  sentiment  has  but  little  influ- 
ence in  this  country.  We  are  comparative  strangers  on  the  soil,  and 
having  neither  personal  nor  ancestral  interest  in  the  Indian  legends,  they 
soon  pass  into  oblivion.  The  changing  character  of  our  population 
tends  to  break  up  associations  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  heroes 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  early  settlers  of  the  country  who  are  living, 
tell  of  their  exploits,  their  perils,  and  their  sufferings,  and  the  gen- 
eration which  succeeds  them  listen  to  their  recitals  with  interest ;  but 
as  they  reflect  neither  honor  nor  profit  upon  their  descendants,  and  can 
elevate  them  to  no  place  in  society  or  government,  they  and  their  sto- 
ries are  soon  forgotten.  Many  of  the  nobility  of  England  derive  their 
wealth,  their  respectability,  and  their  office,  from  ancestors  not  as  great 
in  battle,  nor  as  patriotic  and  virtuous,  as  the  fathers  of  the  American 
revolution ;  and  yet  the  sons  of  the  latter  are  born  without  a  patrimony 
or  a  place.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sentiment  of  antiquity 
can  have  a  c<Hitrolling  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  people  who  wiU 
cat  down  an  ornamental  tree  for  fire-wood,  erect  work-shops  over  the 
dead,  and  turn  a  grave-yard  into  pleasure  grounds.  The  tomb  of 
Washington  is  to  this  day  neglected,  and  most  of  the  old  forts  of  rev- 
olutionary times  are  fast  falling  into  decay.  Murray,  in  his  travels  in 
America,  was  struck  with  our  indifference  in  regard  to  sepulchral  relics 
or  monuments  of  antiquity.  Speaking  of  Jamestown,  where  the  fath- 
ers of  America  first  established  themselves,  he  says :  *  Nothing  now 
remains  of  that  parent  settlement,  except  the  ruins  of  the  church,  which 
mark  the  place  whence  the  tidings  of  Christianity  were  first  preached 
in  the  western  world.  Instead  of  showing  any  reverence  for  this  clas- 
sic and  holy  ground,  the  church  has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces,  the 
grave-stones  have  been  rudely  torn  from  their  places,  nor  is  there  the 
lightest  barrier  remaining  to  protect  this  their  earliest  religious  and 
ancestral  monument  from  the  invasion  of  the  pigs  and  cattle.' 
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This  want  of  regard  for  things  ancient,  results  from  the  original,  re- 
cent, and  peculiar  origin  of  our  government.  The  character  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  is  moulded  and  formed  in  infancy.  England  was  settled 
by  a  tribe  of  Celtie,  or  Gauls,  who  were  fishermen  and  traders ;  and  she 
is  now  distinguished  for  her  navy,  and  her  commercial  relations : 

*  Rhe  lounf  apoo  the  noaoUln  ware, 
Bar  home  ii  on  the  deep.' 

America  was  settled  by  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with,  and  who 
wished  to  overthrow,  the  old  forms  of  society  and  government,  and 
establish  a  new  order  of  things.  Consequently,  we  are  an  experiment- 
ing nation,  and  pride  ourselves  more  on  new  organizations  and  laws, 
than  in  perpetuating  those  heretofore  established.  Children  glory  not 
in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents ;  they  prefer  to  strike  out 
into  some  path  discovered  by  themselves.  The  politician,  the  moralist, 
the  christian,  ask  not  for  the  standards  of  their  fathers;  they  throw 
themselves  upon  their  own  minds,  and  rely  upon  their  own  private  judg- 
ment, enlightened  by  divine  truth,  for  right  direction.  They  look  not 
upon  the  nations  who  lived  in  the  first  days  of  the  world  as  andenis,  nor 
do  they  pay  more  respect  to  a  people  because  they  claim  an  existence 
extending  back  many  thousand  years.  Our  own  government  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  formed  in  the  era  of  true  antiquitify  when  the  world 
was  ancient,  and  not  in  the  inexperience  of  its  youth.  The  public 
mind  has  long  been  tending  toward  the  present  modes  of  thinking.  By 
the  reformation,  man  was  released  from  the  thraldom  of  human  forms 
and  ceremonies,  rendered  almost  sacred  by  long  usage,  and  was  directed 
by  the  inward  spirit  from  the  mystic  light  of  former  times,  to  a  bright 
futurity  of  hope  and  promise.  Men  were  then  urged  onward  to  duty, 
and  became  bold  thinkers  and  actors  in  the  drama  of  life :  and  two 
parties  have  ever  since  been  on  the  public  arena,  the  one  defending, 
and  the  other  attacking  antiquity ;  the  one  acts  upon  the  belief  that  hu- 
manity is  to  be  perfected  by  bringing  society  back  to  its  primitive  con- 
dition, and  the  other,  that  it  is  in  its  progressive  state,  and  is  marching 
on  to  a  destiny  more  glorious  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
latter  and  prevailing  class  in  our  land  are  looking  for  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  are  endeavoring  to  sweep  away  every  form  and 
ceremony  founded  on  artificial  distinctions,  and  which  tend  to  retard 
the  free  and  aspiring  spirit  from  advancement.  Burke  was  the  first  to 
attack  court  ceremonies,  founded,  as  he  says,  upon  '  manners  and  cus- 
toms long  since  expired.'  Maria  Antoinette,  acting  upon  his  precepts, 
held  the  old  rules  of  etiquette  of  the  French  court  in  disdain,  and  suf- 
fered obloquy,  and  even  death  on  the  scaffold,  rather  than  conform  to 
the  ridiculous  usages  of  feudal  times.  Her  sacrifice  brought  about  a 
reformation  ;  and  now,  in  the  language  of  a  modem  writer,  *  The  ad- 
vancing tide  of  public  opinion  is  making  sad  havoc  on  the  old  intrench- 
ments  of  dignity.'  In  religion,  in  morals,  in  every  thing,  reason  is 
summoned  to  separate  time-consecrated  errors  from  truths  of  the  deep- 
est moment.  The  forms  and  fashions  of  the  world's  absurd  laws  and 
habits,  offices  with  quaint  and  pompous  titles,  are  passing  away,  and 
even  the  battles  of  the  conqueror  are  only  remembered  as  the  dread 
visions  of  a  dismal  night.  Antiquarians,  sentimentalists,  and  titled  dig- 
nitaries, may  mourn  over  the  change;  and  indeed,  'many  precious 
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rites  and  customs  of  our  ancient  ancestry'  may  be  swept  away ;  but  he 
who  looks  forward  to  the  individuality  and  perfectibility  of  our  race, 
will,  it  is  true,  see  much  to  cause  lamentation  in  the  contest  now  goinff 
on;  in  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  mind  with  power  and 
usage ;  but  he  will  also  see  shadowed  forth  the  final  glorious  destiny 
of  man.  And  when  he  views  the  wreck  of  worldly  pride,  he  will  find 
consolation  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  when  addressing  his  Creator : 
'  Thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old 
like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  apd  they  shall 
be  changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 
The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  es- 
tablished before  thee.'  Yes,  there  is  encouragement  in  the  thought,  that 
the  names  and  deeds  of  the  truly  great  and  good  shall  remain,  amid 
the  general  wreck  of  matter,  and  will  have  a  bright  existence  with  Him 
who  is  the  Ancient  of  Days :  that  they  shall  rise, 

■  At  itart  of  hope,  bMiminf  from  brighter 
I'o  tOACh  the  eotti  oppre«Md  by  tyrftonj 
Its  noble  birthrifbt  and  iu  dectlny.' 


£  V  S  N  I  N  O. 


EtmtQt  nuvta  f  Iqkc 
^mQiig  o7ov 

^•^•i(  fiaitqi  Trarda.  — SArrBUi  Faao. 


Oh  !  holy  evening  hour ! 

Thoa  brinffest  all  that  'a  belt— - 
Dew  to  the  tbinty  flower, 

And  to  the  weary,  rest. 
The  bee  forgets  to  roam, 

The  bird  bies  to  her  nest. 
And  the  litUe  child  comes  home 

To  his  fond  mother's  breast. 

Sweetlj  thou  drawest  near, 

Humming  a  low,  fiiint  song ; 
Tbv  bright  eye  flashing  clear, 

The  suver  streams  alonff. 
All  earth  and  heaven  hush 

To  hear  thy  mystic  hymn, 
Charming  the  clouds  that  flush 

Above  the  world^s  dark  rim. 

Spirit  of  reveries, 

And  vague,  romantic  dreams  ! 
The  yery  rocks  and  trees 

Love  well  thy  dewy  gleams : 
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Long  let  thy  mantle  lie 

Upon  the  purple  lea, 
While  *neath  the  golden  sky 

Thou  tarriest  with  me. 

For  ever,  blessed  eve  ! 

Could  I  sit  here  alone, 
And  idle  fancies  weave, 

To  harmonize  thine  own. 
With  what  a  gentle  sigh, 

And  smile  of  chastened  light, 
Thou  biddest  day  good-bye, 

And  welcomest  the  night ! 

But  ah !  like  life's  fair  dream, 

Thy  transient  glories  fade — 
Blue  mist  and  golden  gleam 

Blending  in  one  deep  shade. 
My  soul  grows  dark,  aias  ! 

Dark  as  thy  shadows  are, 
Upon  the  pools  that  glass 

Thine  own  beloved  star. 


Boir  Rofift. 
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On  kariiig  the  house,  Wilkins  directed  his  steps  down  the  Bowery 
to  Chatham  street,  crossing  which,  he  struck  through  that  portion  of 
the  town  lying  between  Chatham  and  Centre  streets,  and  notorious  as 
the  abode  of  crime  and  infamy.  Every  thing  about  him  bore  the  mark 
of  corruption  and  decay.  Houses  with  unglazed  sashes,  unhinged  doors, 
roofless  and  crumbling  away  beneath  the  hand  of  time,  were  leaning 
against  each  other  to  support  themselves  amid  the  universal  ruin.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  the  city,  there  was  no  life,  no  bustle ;  all  was  stagnant : 
its  inhabitants  seemed  buried  in  a  living  grave.  Crowds  of  miserable 
objects,  the  wrecks  of  human  beings,  were  loitering  about  the  dismal 
holes  which  they  called  their  homes ;  some  shivering  on  the  side-walks, 
nestling  together  to  steal  warmth  from  each  other's  carcasses ;  some, 
bloated  and  half  stupified  with  hard  drinking,  went  muttering  along, 
or  stopped  to  brawl  with  others  like  themselves.  Young  females,  too, 
with  hollow  cheeks  and  hungry  eyes,  were  loitering  among  the  herd. 
Many  of  them  had  been  born  to  nothing  better ;  but  there  were  those 
among  them  who  once  had  friends  who  loved  them,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  a  future  without  a  shadow :  but  they  had  come  to  this  ;  they 
had  broken  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  have  cherished  them,  and 
had  drunk  of  crime  and  wo  to  the  dregs. 

Hardened  as  Wilkins  was,  he  shuddered  and  grasped  his  bludgeon 
more  tightly,  as  he  hurried  tlu-ough  this  gloomy  spot.  Stifled  screams 
and  groans,  and  sounds  of  anger  and  blasphemy,  burst  upon  his  ear, 
mingled  with  shouts  of  mirth ;  and  he  observed  figures  shrinking  in  the 
obscure  corners  of  the  buildings  as  he  passed,  and  watching  him  with 
the  cautious  yet  savage  eye  of  mingled  suspicion  and  fear ;  for  he  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  region  where  thieves  and  cut-throats  were 
skulking,  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  pcJice,  and  had  common  lot 
with  the  penniless  and  homeless  who  came  there  only  to  die.  With  a 
feeling  of  relief  he  emerged  from  this  doomed  spot,  and  came  to  a  quiet 
street.  It  was  growing  late  in  the  night,  and  it  was  nearly  deserted,  and 
BO  silent,  that  his  footsteps  echoed  on  the  pavement  as  he  walked  along. 
As  he  turned  a  comer,  a  solitary  female,  squalid  and  in  rags,  endeav* 
ored  to  stop  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words,  half  in  jest,  half  in  supplica- 
tion. Utter  destitution  had  driven  her  forth,  to  seek  in  sin  the  means 
of  satisfying  her  craving  hunger.  Wilkins  shook  her  off  with  a  curse, 
and  walked  steadily  on.  The  girl  uttered  a  faint  laugh,  and  looked 
after  him  until  he  turned  a  corner.  '  He  does  not  know  what  hunger 
is,'  muttered  she.  Drawing  her  scanty  clothing  more  closely  about 
her,  and  crouching  on  the  stone  step  of  a  large  house,  she  leaned  her 
head  against  a  door-post,  and  wept. 

Traversing  several  narrow  alleys,  and  turning  at  one  time  to  the  right 
and  at  another  to  the  left,  Wilkins  at  last  came  to  a  mean  looking 
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house,  having  a  small  sign  over  the  door,  indicating  that  it  was  a  tav- 
ern, and  with  a  number  of  illuminated  placards  in  the  windows,  inti* 
mating  that  lodgings  were  to  be  had,  and  that  various  liquors  might  be 
purchased  at  the  moderate  sum  of  three  cents  a  glass.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  number  of  more  modest  notices  were  placed  in  the  same  win- 
dow, for  the  benefit  of  the  smoking  community  as  well  as  for  the 
drinking. 

Wilkins  pushed  roughly  past  two  or  three  persons,  and  entered  a 
dingy  room,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  spirits, 
and  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  It  was  filled  with  persons  who 
looked  as  if  they  would  not  hesitate  to  ease  a  pocket,  or  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  extend  their  civility  so  far  as  cutting  your  throat.  Some 
were  savage,  silent,  and  sullen ;  others,  under  the  influence  of  what 
they  had  drank,  were  humorous  and  loquacious :  some,  steeped  in  intoxi^ 
cation,  were  lying  at  fiill  length  upon  wooden  benches,  others  were  lean- 
ing back  in  their  chairs  against  the  wall,  saying  nothing,  but  blowing 
out  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  only  one  of  the  whole  group  who 
aspired  to  any  thing  like  sobriety,  was  a  small  man  in  a  shabby  suit  of 
black,  who  sat  in  a  corner  endeavoring  to  expound  some  knotty  point 
of  politics  to  a  gentleman  near  him,  who  was  blinking  at  him  with  an 
air  of  deep  conviction,  arising  either  fi'om  his  being  thoroughly  im- 
pressed by  the  force  of  the  argument,  or  profoundly  involved  in  liquor. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorderly  throng,  sat  Mr.  Rawley,  keeping 

guard  over  a  row  of  shelves,  occupied  by  a  small  congregation  of  glass 
ecanters,  each  one  being  decorated  with  a  small  medal,  which  silently 
hinted  to  the  by-standers  the  kind  of  liquor  to  be  found  in  the  bowels 
of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Rawley  looked  gravely  around  on  his  set  of 
*  reg'lars,'  as  he  termed  his  steady  customers,  and  smiled  approvingly 
at  each  successive  drain  upon  the  vitals  of  his  bottles.  He  showed 
in  his  own  person  that  he  approved  of  enjoying  the  'blessings  of  life, 
for  he  was  a  stout  maii,  with  a  face  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering 
up  like  an  extinguisher,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  solemn  bulbous 
nose,  somewhat  red  at  the  end,  owing  to  Mr.  Rawley's  being  afflicted 
with  a  propensity  of  smelling  at  the  stoppers  of  his  own  decanters.  At 
his  right  hand  stood  a  large  white  bull-dog,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
squeezed  into  a  skin  which  was  too  small  for  his  body,  by  reason  of 
which  his  eyes  were  forced  out  like  those  of  a  lobster.  He  had  the 
square  head  and  chest  of  a  dog'  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  probably 
to  accommodate  the  rest  of  his  body  to  the  scanty  dimensions  of  his 
skin,  he  suddenly  tapered  off  from  thence  to  the  other  extremity,  which 
terminated  in  a  tail  not  much  thicker  than  a  stout  wire.  He  was,  as 
Mr.  Rawley  observed,  a  '  reg'lar  thorough-bred  bull,'  and  acted  as  under 
bar-keeper  to  his  master ;  and  when  Wilkins  entered,  was  standing  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  the  corner  occupied  by  the  argumentative  gentlemen 
before  mentioned,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  could  ts^e  a  very  effective  part 
in  the  discussion,  but  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step. 

As  soon  as  Wilkins  entered,  the  dog  walked  up  to  him,  and  very  de- 
liberately applying  his  nose  to  his  knee,  smelt  fi'om  thence  downward 
to  the  instep,  around  the  ankle,  and  up  the  calf  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

'  Come  away,  Wommut ! '  exclaimed  Rawley ;  '  let  the  gentleman 
alone  —  will  you?' 
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Wommut  looked  up  at  Wilkins,  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  no 
mistake  as  to  his  character,  and  then  walked  back  as  stiffly  as  an  old 
gentleman  in  tight  small-clothes  —  but  made  no  remark. 

Wilkins  took  no  notice  either  of  the  dog  or  his  master,  but  looked 
around  the  room. 

'  I  do  n't  see  Higgs.  Is  he  there  7 '  asked  he,  abruptly,  nodding  his 
head  toward  an  inner  chamber. 

'  No,  he 's  up  stairs,'  said  Mr.  Rawley. 

'  Alone  ? ' 

'  I  believe  so.  He  wanted  paper,  and  took  that  and  a  candle,  and 
went  off.' 

'  Does  he  stop  here  to-night  ? ' 

*  If  he  forks  first ;  but,'  continued  he,  tapping  his  pocket,  '  I  think 
his  disease  here  is  of  an  aggravated  natur'.' 

Wilkins  left  the  room,  and  ascending  a  narrow  staircase,  which 
creaked  under  his  weight,  came  to  a  dark  passage.  A  light  shining 
from  beneath  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  guided  him  to  the  room 
he  sought,  which  he  entered  without  ceremony.  Seated  at  a  table,  en- 
gaged in  writing,  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  dressed  in  a  shabby  suit, 
buttoned  closely  up  to  the  throat,  to  conceal  either  the  want  of  a  shirt, 
or  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  that  article  of  ^parel ;  and  a  high  stock 
encasing  his  neck,  probably  for  the  same  purpose.  He  was  rather  be- 
low the  middle  height,  with  a  full,  broad  forehead,  sharp  gray  eyes,  and 
features  rather  delicate  than  the  reverse,  with  the  exception  of  the  jaw, 
which  was  closed  and  compressed  with  a  force  as  if  the  bone  of  it  were 
made  of  iron.  The  face  altogether  was  sly  and  commonplace ;  but  the 
jaw  bespoke  nerve,  resolution,  and  energy,  yet  all  concealed  under  a 
careless  exterior,  and  an  affectation  of  extreme  levity.  On  the  table 
near  him  stood  his  hat,  in  which  was  a  dirty  cotton  handkerchief,  a 
newspaper,  two  cigars,  and  part  of  a  hard  apple,  with  which  last  article 
he  occasionally  regaled  himself,  to  fill  up  those  intervals  of  time  when 
his  writing  had  got  the  start  of  his  ideas. 

As  Wilkins  entered,  he  looked  up  for  an  instant,  then  pushing  back 
his  chair,  and  dropping  his  pen,  with  some  show  of  alacrity,  came  for- 
ward and  extended  his  hand. 

*  How  are  you,  my  old  'un*  ? ' 

*  Well,'  replied  Wilkins,  laconically ;  '  what  brings  you  here  ?  What 
are  you  writing  ? ' 

*  A  billy-dux,'  said  Higgs,  gravely,  '  to  one  as  wirtuous  as  fair.  But 
it 's  a  secret  which  I  can't  reveal.' 

'  I  do  n\  want  you  to.  I  came  to  see  you  about  a  matter  of  business : 
one  of  importance  to — to  many  persons,  and  one  in  which  you  must 
take  a  part.' 

'Ah!  what  is  it?' 

*  Who 's  in  the  next  room  ? ' 

'  I  do  n't  know.     It 's  empty,  I  believe.' 

'  Go  and  see ;  and  look  in  all  the  rooms,  and  be  quiet  as  you  do  so.' 

Higgs,  taking  the  light,  went  out,  and  Wilkins  took  occasion  to 
open  a  long  closet  and  look  in,  to  see  that  no  listeners  were  there,  and 
then  seated  himself  at  the  table. 

'  All  empty,  except  the  farthest  one.  Tipps  is  there,  dead  drunk,' 
lid  Higgs,  reentering  the  room,  and  closing  and  locking  the  door 
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after  him.     He  then  drew  a  chair  directly  in  front  of  Wilkins,  and  pla- 
cing a  hand  on  each  knee,  looked  up  in  his  face. 

*  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? '  he  asked,  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  looking  full  into  two  eyes  that  never  blenched. 

'  Can't  you  tell  ?     You  ought  to  be  able  to.' 

*  Will  you  swear  ?  * 

*  What 's  the  use  ?  It  do  n't  bind  any  stronger  than  a  promise.  Out 
with  it.     I  '11  keep  a  close  mouth.' 

*  Well,  then,'  continued  Wilkins,  watching  him  sharply,  to  see  the 
effect  produced  by  his  communication,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing 
bis  chair  closer,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  *  suppose  you  knew  of  a 
murder,  and  there  was  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  offered,  and  you 
knew  the  man  who  did  it,  and  could  give  him  up,  and  could  get  the 
money,  all  without  risk  to  yourself?     Would  you  do  it  ?' 

'  No.  I  '11  have  no  man's  blood  on  my  head,'  replied  the  other ;  and 
pushing  back  his  chair,  he  took  up  the  light  and  held  it  fiill  in  Wilkins' 
face.     'Is  that  so?' 

'  No,'  returned  Wilkins,  apparently  relieved. 

*  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  ? ' 

'  Suppose,'  continued  the  other,  *  the  crime  was  a  forgery,  and  the 
reward  the  same ;  what  would  you  do  ? ' 

'  That 's  only  imprisonment.     I  'd  give  him  up.' 

*  But  what  if  you  were  paid  not  to  do  so  ? '  said  Wilkins,  eagerly. 

*  Then  I  would  n't,'  said  Higgs,  quietly. 

'  What  if  you  were  paid  to  have  a  hand  in  it  ?  —  would  you  do  it  ? ' 
'  What  is  the  pay  ? '  demanded  the  other,  instantly  catching  his  mean- 
ing. 

'  A  thousand  dollars.'  ' 

'  I  '11  do  it.' 

'  And  will  not  let  it  out  ? ' 

*  No.' 

*  Nor  turn  state's  evidence  ? ' 
*No.' 

'  But  suppose  the  person  to  be  wronged  is  a  girl,  young,  handsome, 
and  unprotected  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Wilkins,'  said  Higgs,  assuming  an  air  of  decision,  and  thrust- 
ing one  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket,  while  he  extended  the  other  toward 
him, '  I  'd  cheat  her  all  the  same.  For  a  thousand  dollars,  I  'd  cheat 
my  own  mother !' 

'  Enough  !  that 's  settled,  you  are  engaged.  And  now  for  another. 
Suppose  you  had  a  friend  who  is  in  trouble,  and  wants  your  assistance  ? ' 

•Well ' 

'And  relies  on  you,  and  must  go  to  hell  without  you?'  Wilkins 
paused,  and  scrutinized  the  hard,  stony  face  that  almost  touched  his 
own.  '  And  suppose  that  friend,'  continued  he,  slowly,  and  with  appar- 
ent effort,  '  had  a  wife  who  stood  in  his  way,  who  prevented  him  from 
rising  in  the  world,  and  who  took  advanAge  of  his  absence  from  home 
to  welcome  another ;  and  suppose,  if  that  could  be  proved,  he  could 
get  a  divorce,  and  marry  a  fortune,  and  make  you  a  present  of  a  thou- 
sand or  two?  —  do  you  think  you  could  prove  that  first  wife's  crime?' 

'  Lucy  ? '  said  Higgs,  inquiringly. 

Wilkins  nodded. 
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'  I  suppose  80.  It  '0  been  i  long  time  coming  to  a  head.'  I  expected 
it,  months  ago.' 

*  You  will  prove  what  I  told  you  ?' 

'  It  ar'nt  true,  though  V  asked  Higgs,  peering  very  anxiously  in  the 
face  of  his  friend. 

*No.     But  what  of  that?' 

'  Nothing  —  only  I  wanted  to  know.' 

'  Then  you  will  prove  it  ?'  reiterated  Wilkins. 

'  Of  course  I  will.  But  George,'  said  Higgs,  slowly,  '  I  always  liked 
Lucy  ;  there 's  not  her  like  on  earth.' 

*  Hell  and  furies  1 '  exclaimed  Wilkins,  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
clenching  his  fists, '  if  I  do  not  get  the  divorce,  if  I  cannot  shake  her 
off  by  the  law,  I  will  by  —  something  else ! '  As  he  spoke,  he  dashed 
his  heavy  hand  against  the  table,  as  if  it  clutched  a  knife.  *  Will  you 
help  me  ? ' 

'  I  will.  Better  thai  than  murder ;  but  you  '11  be  the  loser.  Mark 
my  words.' 

'  I'll  risk  it,'  said  Wilkins ;  '  and  now  my  business  is  ended ;  so  good 
night,  and  do  not  fail  to  be  at  my  house  to-morrow  morning  at  sunrise, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  more.' 

'  I  will,'  was  the  reply,  and  Wilkins  slammed  the  door  after  him. 

When  Mr.  Higgs  heard  him  fairly  descending  the  stairs,  he  took  the 
apple  from  his  hat  and  carefully  wiped  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
and  afler  turning  it  round  several  times,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  it  as  if 
searching  for  a  spot  to  begin,  he  took  a  large  bite,  and  resumed  his  pen 
and  his  labors.  Wilkins  left  the  room,  and  strode  rapidly  down  stairs 
into  the  bar-room,  and  was  quitting  the  house,  when  he  found  his 
path  obstructed  by  Wommut,  who  being  in  doubt  whether  he  had  set- 
tled his  reckoning,  with  an  amiable  smile  which  displayed  a  row  of  re- 
markably strong  teeth,  evinced  an  inclination  to  remonstrate  against 
his  leaving  the  premises. 

'  Call  off  your  dog,  Rawley,'  said  Wilkins,  angrily, '  or  I  '11  dash  his 
brains  out.'  As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  heavy  bludgeon.  The  eyes  of 
the  dog  glowed  like  living  coals,  as  the  club  rose  in  the  air ;  but  farther 
hostilities  were  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  bar-keeper,  who  called  the 
animal  away.  Afler  giving  Wilkins  a  look,  such  as  champions  in  the 
days  of  yore  were  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  each  other,  when  they 
pleasantly  intimated  the  hope  that  they  might  meet  at  some  future  day, 
where  there  would  be  none  to  interfere  with  their  pastime,  Wommut 
walked  stiffly  off,  as  if  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Wilkins  paused  no  longer  than  to  allow  the  dog  to  get  out  of  his 
path,  and  then  hurried  off  toward  his  own  home. 


QRArTIB     IT. 


Tears  to  many  bring  relief  but  to  the  broken  heart  they  only  widen 
the  wound  :  and  when  Lucy,  afler  the  departure  of  her  husband,  gave 
full  vent  to  the  bitter  gush  of  grief,  her  tears  did  not  lessen  it.  She 
thought  of  times  past,  never  to  return ;  of  the  happy  hours  of  her 
childhood,  and  of  those  who  had  loved  her  then ;  of  the  mild  face  of 
'  er  mother,  who  had  watched  her  in  sickness ;  of  her  little  brothers,  who 
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had  clustered  about  her ;  of  the  bright  fireside,  and  of  the  light-hearted 
group  that  assembled  around  it  in  the  cold  winter  evenings.  Yet  she 
had  quitted  them  all.  She  looked  round  the  dimly-lighted  room,  with 
its  scanty  furniture,  and  the  still  more  scanty  repast,  which  remained  as 
Wilkins  had  left  it.  She  had  quitted  all  that  her  young  heart  had 
lored,  to  follow  him,  to  live  thus  —  and  to  have  that  heart  trampled  on. 
'  Well,  no  matter  1 '  thought  she ;  '  perhaps  he  was  ill,  and  when  he 
returns,  a  few  kind  words  will  make  up  for  all.'  Even  this  thought 
brought  a  ray  of  comfort  with  it ;  and  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
she  rose  to  remove  the  things  from  the  table,  when  a  step,  which  she  at 
once  recognized  as  her  husband's,  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  he  en- 
tered the  room. 

His  greeting  was  a  rough  one.  Dashing  his  hat  to  the  floor,  and 
muttering  somethii^g,  the  import  of  which  was  lost  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  he  dragged  a, chair  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  stamped  it  heavily 
on  the  floor,  and  sat  down  opposite  Lucy. 

'  Has  any  one  been  here  ?  Holla !  what  are  you  snivelling  about  ? ' 
said  he,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  and  holding  the  candle  full  in  her  face. 

'  I  am  not  well,  George,  indeed  I  am  not,'  said  she,  bending  down, 
and  resting  her  forehead  on  his  shoulder,  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
would  gush  out  in  spite  of  her. 

'  Thunder  ! '  exclaimed  he,  starting  to  his  feet  with  a  violence  that 
nearly  threw  her  down ;  '  am  I  never  to  come  home  without  being 
greeted  in  this  way  t  You  women  must  think  red  eyes  are  very  attrac- 
tive.    Will  you  have  done  with  this,  I  say  1 ' 

'  There,  there,  George,'  said  she,  in  a  choked  voice ;  '  it 's  all  over 
now.  I  '11  not  do  so  again.'  There  was  a  slight  quivering  of  the  lip, 
to  conceal  which  she  busied  herself  with  the  table  :  and  Wilkins  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  watched  her  with  moody  looks,  as  she 
removed  the  things,  and  placed  them  in  a  cupboard  in  a  corner  of  the 
room :  Then,  throwing  a  knot  of  wood  on  the  fire,  she  drew  a  chair 
beside  her  husband,  and  seating  herself  in  it,  took  his  hand. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  devil  sometimes  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
heart  of  man ,'  and  that  night  he  had  made  his  quarters  in  that  of 
Wilkins,  or  else  the  gentle,  half  timid  half  confiding  glance  with 
which  his  wife  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  she  wound  her  sofl  fingers  around  his  hard,  bony  hand,  would 
have  softened  his  mood ;  but  it  did  not.  Griping  the  hand  that  rested 
in  his,  until  the  girl  cried  out  from  pain,  he  flung  it  from  him. 

'  Damnation !  Can't  a  man  sit  a  moment  in  peace,  without  being 
whimpered  or  worried  to  death !  I  wish  to  God  you  were  where  I  got 
you  from ! ' 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  drew  off  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
and  seated  herself;  but  the  evil  spirit  of  Wilkins  was  now  fully  roused, 
and  he  followed  her  up. 

'  I  repeat  it,'  said  he,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  over  her  head ;  '  I 
wish  you  were  where  I  got  you  from ! ' 

His  wife  cowered  down  in  her  seat,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  without  making  any  reply. 

'  Are  you  dumb  ? '  shouted  the  miscreant,  shaking  her  violently, '  or 
*  are  you  deaf?     Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ? ' 

'  Yes,  George,'  was  the  scarcely  articulate  reply. 

▼OL.  xviii.  17 
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'  Hav'  n't  you  got  an  answer,  then  ? '  demanded  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands ;  but  Wil- 
kins  caught  her  by  both  wrists,  and  by  main  strength  held  her  up  in 
front  of  him,  face  to  face. 

*  What  answer  have  you  to  make  V  demanded  he,  fiercely;  '  answer 
me,  I  say.* 

'  Indeed,  George,  I  have  none,'  replied  his  wife,  trembling  so  that 
she  shook  in  his  grasp ;  for  in  all  his  paroxysms  he  had  never  been  like 
this  ;  '  indeed,  I  do  n't  know  what  answer  to  make.  I  am  sorry  you 
want  to  be  rid  of  me ;  my  mother  is  in  her  grave ;  and  I  have  now  only 
you.  I  have  few  friends,  and  none  to  love  me  but  you ;  the  others  are 
far  off.' 

'  Does  Jack  Phillips  live  so  verif  far  off?'  said  Wilkins,  with  a  sneer. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  demanded  his  wife,  extricating  her  wrists 
from  his  gripe,  and  standing  erect,  and  confronting  him ;  '  what  do  you 
mean?' 

*  Oh !  you  do  n't  know,  do  n't  you  ? ' 

'  No,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  suspect  much  —  all! '  said  she,  with  an 
energy  that  surprised  though  it  did  not  shake  the  purpose  of  her  hus- 
band ;  *  and  this  I  will  say,  that  whoever  attacks  my  name,  be  he  foe  or 
friend,  or  even  husband,  or  dares  to  cast,  by  word  or  sign,  a  shade  upon 
me,  is  a  foul  slanderer  !  A  woman's  fame  is  a  thing  that  will  not  bear 
tampering  with ;  and  he  is  a  villain  who  would  throw  the  weight  of  a 
feather  against  it,  and  doubly  so,  if  he  be  one  who  should  protect  it ! ' 

Wilkins'  features  fairly  writhed  with  wrath.  Seizing  the  girl  by  the 
arm,  he  dragged  her  to  the  table,  and  striking  his  fist  upon  it  with  a 
force  that  made  the  candlesticks  rattle,  he  asked :  *  Do  you  dare  deny 
it  ?  —  that  you  have  met  him  in  my  absence  —  false-hearted  as  you  are ! 
that  you  have  seized  occasions  when  I  was  away,  to  dishonor  me  —  to 
make  yourself — I  will  not  say  what.  Speak!  speak,  I  say;  do  you 
dare  deny  it  ? ' 

'I  doP  replied  the  girl,  confronting  him,  and  returning  his  look 
without  blenching ;  ' I  dare  deny  it,  and  I  do;  and  whoever  invented 
this  tale,  is  a  false-hearted  liar,  be  it  man  or  woman —  /say  so.  Who 
is  it  ?  Bring  me  to  him ;  place  me  face  to  face  with  him,  and  then  let 
him  dare  to  speak  it.     Who  is  it  ?  * 

'  You  '11  find  out  soon  enough,'  said  Wilkins,  savagely ;  and  he  jerked 
her  arm  from  him  ;  *  sooner  than  you  want  to.' 

'  No  !  not  sooner  than  that,'  replied  Lucy,  again  approaching  him  ; 
'  it  never  can  be  too  soon."    Now  —  here !     I  am  ready.' 

'Keep  off!  she-devil!*  exclaimed  Wilkins;  in  turn  terrified  by  her 
wild  eye  and  phrenzied  actions :  '  keep  off;  you  had  better.' 

'  I  will  not,  until  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  slanderer.  Tell  me, 
will  you?' 

*  Keep  off,  I  say,'  said  Wilkins,  retreating. 

*  I  will  not !  Tell  me !  tell  me  1 '  repeated  she,  looking  up  in  his 
face  in  supplication.  Wilkins  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  her  to  the 
floor. 

If  ever  there  was  a  felon  stroke  it  was  that :  and  he  felt  it  so ;  for 

his  arms  fell  paralysed  to  his  side,  and  he  trembled  at  the  outburst 

'h  he  thought  would  follow ;  but  it  did  not.     Without  cry  or  word, 

rose  from  the  floor,  and  holding  her  hair  from  her  temples,  looked 

ill  in  the  eyes.     Every  drop  of  blood  had  deserted  her  face  and 
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was  gathered  about  her  heart.  Her  breath  came  thick  and  hard,  like 
the  struggle  of  the  dying,  and  there  was  something  terrible  in  the  dark 
dilating  eye,  as  she  paused  for  an  instant  and  fixed  it  upon  the  wretched 
man  who  now  stood  before  her,  cowering  and  conscience-smitten.  She 
walked  across  the  room  and  took  her  bonnet  and  shawl  from  a  peg  on 
which  they  were  hanging. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? '  at  length  asked  her  husband.  Lucy  made 
no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  tie  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  turned 
toward  the  door. 

'  Where  are  you  going  at  this  hour  ? '  again  asked  Wilkins,  walking 
toward  her  ;  but  she  waved  him  back. 

'  God  only  knows  !  —  but  this  is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.'  As  she 
spoke,  she  rushed  out.  With  disordered  steps  she  ran  along  the  dark 
streets.  She  did  not  heed  the  direction  she  took,  nor  did  she  no- 
tice that  persons,  attracted  by  her  appearance  and  excited  manner, 
turned  to  gaze  at  her.  There  was  that  in  her  heart  that  deadened  all 
external  sense.  Several  times  she  was  spoken  to  by  those  who,  at- 
tracted by  her  beauty,  argued  ill  of  her  character,  by  seeing  her  alone 
and  unprotected  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night ;  but  she  heeded  them 
not ;  she  rushed  on  until  they  left  her,  guided  only  by  the  fierce  im- 
pulses of  a  broken  heart.  She  traversed  the  damp  streets  until  they 
grew  more  and  more  lonely :  the  busy  stir  of  evening  had  gradually 
subsided ;  the  weary  and  the  wicked,  the  happy  and  the  wretched,  had 
long  since  gone  to  their  beds,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  through 
the  night-stillness,  was  the  melancholy  clink  of  the  watchman's  club 
upon  th^  pavement,  or  the  drowsy  song  of  some  midnight  bacchanal, 
as  he  staggered  home  to  sleep  off  his  potations  in  nightmare  dreams. 
To  the  poor  girl  there  was  no  home  ;  and  afler  wandering  about  nearly 
the  whole  night,  nature  gave  way ;  and  leaning  on  the  steps  of  a  large 
house,  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 


THE     UNREQUITED. 
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The  face  was  younff ;  but  its  once  happy  look 
Was  ffone :  the  cheek  had  lost  its  color,  and 
The  lip  its  smile :  the  light  that  once  had  played 
Like  sunshine  in  those  eyes,  was  quenched  and  dim, 
For  tears  had  washed  it ;  her  long  dark  hair 
Floated  upon  her  forehead  in  loose  waves 
Unbraided,  and  upon  her  pale  thin  hand 
Her  head  was  bent,  as  if  in  pain  :  no  trace 
Was  lefl  of  that  sweet  gayety  which  once 
Seemed  as  grief  could  not  darken  it  —  as  care 
Would  pass,  and  leave  behind  no  memory. 

Oh !  there  are  some 
Can  trifle,  in  cold  vanity,  with  all 
The  warm  soul's  precious  throbs ;  to  whom  it  is 
A  triumph,  that  a  fond  devoted  heart 
Is  breaking  for  them ;  who  can  bear  to  call 
Toung,  fresh  flowers  into  beauty  —  and  then  crush  them 
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TBS     BACBSLOUR's     LAMENTE. 


Thb  dew  from  off  tiie  flower  is  ehed. 

The  mom  of  Life  10  o'er ; 
Ite  roeeate  hoe  for  aye  hath  fled  — 

And  I  may  lore  no  more,  Ladye, 

And  I  may  love  no  more. 

The  brow  ie  bright  that  woman  oharmti 

But  mine  is  wrinkled  o'er ; 
And  young  the  heart  that  fancy  warme ; 

And  mine  ia  young  no  more,  Ladye, 
And  I  may  loye  no  more. 

The  time  hath  been,  theie  locka  were  brown 

That  now  are  frosted  o'er ; 
My  lightsome  eye  all  dull  hath  grown 

And  speaks  of  love  no  more,  Ladye, 
And  I  may  love  no  mote. 

And  cold  and  wintry  is  the  heart 

Ardent  and  bright  of  yore ; 
It  could  not  play  the  loyer's  part. 

And  I  may  love  no  more,  Ladye, 

And  I  may  love  no  more. 

The  Bark  ia  on  the  ocean  lost, 
And  ne'er  shall  reach  the  shore ; 

The  Autumn  leaf  floats  tempest-tost  — 
And  I  may  love  no  more,  Ladye, 

And  I  may  love  no  more. 

No  Wife  these  arms  is  bom  to  bless, 

No  child  will  climb  my  knee ; 
The  fond,  the  frank,  the  true  caress — 

'T  is  all  deny'd  to  me,  Ladye, 

"ris  all  deny'd  to  me. 

The  mutual  hope ;  the  mingling  prayer ; 

The  consciousness,  that  uie 
Mv  cares,  my  grieft,  doth  more  than  share  ^ 

T  is  all  deny^d  to  me,  Ladye, 
'T  IS  all  deny'd  to  me. 

The  glance  inspiring  Joy ;  the  thought 

Her  hope,  her  Stay  to  be ; 
Her  trust,  her  Confidence  unsought — 

'T  is  all  deny'd  to  me,  Ladye, 

'T is  aU  deny'd  to  me: 

For,  off  the  flower,  the  dew  is  shed 

The  mom  of  life  is  o'er ; 
Its  roseate  hue  for  aye  hath  fled 

And  I  may  love  no  more,  Ladye, 

And  I  may  love  no  more. 


^Vhen  I  said  I  would  die  a  Bachelour,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  'till  1 
marryed.' 

JOKii  Watbis. 
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irpilBXB     TWO. 


Thb  men  of  this  day  are  continually  boasting  of  the  immense  addi- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  empire  of  knowledge.  And,  in  truth,  if 
we  compare  her  present  possessions  with  her  former  narrow  limits,  we 
have  some  reason  for  exultation  at  the  conquests  we  have  won,  and  for 
amazement  at  the  indefinite  expansibility  of  the  human  mind.  The 
sciences,  which  were  formerly  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  a  savant^ 
are  now  the  mere  alphabet  of  him  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  scholar, 
and  the  '  seven  humanities '  are  but  the  stepping-stone  to  a  score  of  lof- 
tier grades  in  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  The 
branches  which  anciently  earned  a  doctorship  in  the  schools  would 
now  scarce  qualify  one  to  stand  behind  a  druggist's  counter ;  and  a 
freshman  of  a  mushroom  college  must  have  pursued  more  divisions  of 
learning  than,  three  centuries  since,  would  have  won  him  a  cardinal's 
cap.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  very  desperate  undertaking,  that  of  being  a 
learned  man ;  for  now-a-days  all  mankind  know  every  thing.  Those  who 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  keeping  pace  with  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  day,  are  amazed  to  see  their  contemporaries  shooting  past 
them  with  portentous  velocity.  While  they  are  attempting  to  grasp  the 
discoveries  of  last  year,  every  body  else  is  inventing  something  new 
and  important.  While  they  are  plodding  on  in  their  old-time  vehicle  of 
studious  application,  the  whole  world  beside  seem  to  have  mounted  a 
steam-car,  and  to  be  clattering  forward  with  dizzy  speed  into  the  realms 
of  unknown  and  unimaginable  splendor,  which  stretch  far  away  to 
the  westward  of  what  was  sunset  and  darkness  to  our  blear-eyed  fathers. 
Or,  rather,  while  they,  poor  leaden-minded  witlings !  are  picking  up 
and  examining  the  sulphureous  fragments  of  some  exploded  meteor,  the 
daring  intellect  of  man,  bestriding  the  tail  of  a  new-created  comet,  is 
frisking  in  bewildered  triumph  through  the  spaces  of  an  '  untravelled 
separation.'  The  discharges  from  the  electric  battery  of  science  have 
flashed  in  so  rapid  and  dazzling  repetition,  that  Skepticism,  on  her  in- 
sulating stool,  is  the  recipient  of  on6  ceaseless  shock,  and  the  nil  admu 
rari  spirit  of  Philosophy,  charged  at  every  point,  finds  her  hair  bristling 
with  an  accumulating  tlu-ill  of  astonishment  and  terror. 

A  finite  man,  whose  faculties  are  not  commensurate  with  the  universe, 
and  a  modest  man,  who  cannot  talk  loudest  where  he  knows  least,  be- 
gins to  find  himself  sadly  out  of  place  in  this  omniscient  world.  He 
must  be  an  apparent  ignoramus  or  a  real  hypocrite.  He  who  has  learned 
only  what  seemed  to  him  worth  learning,  and  read  only  what  appeared 
worthy  of  perusal,  is  subject  to  hourly  grief  and  humiliation.  A 
common  farmer  will  '  swamp  him '  by  remarks  on  argillaceous  sand-stone 
and  conglomerated  rock ;  and  a  boarding-school  miss  bring  confusion 
to  his  face,  in  a  discussion  on  the  parallax  of  Jupiter,  and  the  prolate 
spheroidicity  of  the  earth.  The  ostler  will  hardly  water  his  horse,  with- 
out talking  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  all  the  gaseous  brotherhood ; 
and  the  ferryman  will  rest  upon  hu  oars  to  enlighten  him  on  the  pressure 
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of  fluids  and  the  theory  of  the  tides.  He  cannot  drink  his  wine  with> 
out  being  involved  in  difficulties  on  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
the  chemical  affinities  of  aloohol,  nor  can  he  speak  of  a  change  in  the 
weather,  without  discovering  his  ignorance  of  the  composition  of  air, 
and  the  miraculous  revelations  of  the  compound  blow-pipe.  Electricity 
and  magnetism,  phrenology  and  hieroglyphics,  free  trade  and  the 
banking  system,  Malthusian  economy  and  the  steam-engine,  are  fa- 
miliar as  tops  and  marbles  to  the  very  children  in  the  streets ;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  hold  his  peace,  or  appear  like  a  man  surrounded  by 
Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  very  blaze  of  noon.  It  passes  his  compre- 
hension that  he  should  acquire  less  by  unwearied  application  than  his 
neighbors  gain  without  reflection  and  without  care.  Yet  it  must  be  so ; 
for  surely  men  could  not  talk  so  learnedly  without  knowledge,  and  he 
concludes  they  are  born  with  an  instinct  to  know  every  thing. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Erasmus,  it  was  a  sufficient  outfit  for  polite 
society  to  have  read  the  classics,  and  run  lightly  over  the  infant  sci- 
ences of  astronomy  and  the  mathematics.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  increased  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers,  and 
one  or  two  shallow  plunges  into  Hebrew,  produced  a  perfect  prodigy. 
The  time  now  expended  on  geography  was  then  enough  to  master 
Cicero  and  Csesar,  and  the  years  employed  in  the  mysteries  of  interest, 
and  the  wilderness  of  fractions,  sufficed  to  bury  Homer  and  Virgil  full 
length  in  the  caverns  of  memory.  The  wonders  of  algebra,  and  the 
labyrinth  of  fluxions,  had  not  then  been  invented  to  craze  the  brain 
and  dim  the  eyes.  The  magnetic  needle  had  not  yet  conducted  the 
mariner  to  the  '  isles  of  the  ocean,'  and  compelled  the  would-be  scholar 
to  plume  his  wings,  and  stretch  them  over  the  same  breathless  flight. 
Our  continent  still  slumbered  in  the  embraces  of  the  vast  unknown. 
Central  and  southern  Africa,  and  northern  and  eastern  Asia  were  a 
non-existence.  Now,  all  these  countries  are  brought  to  light,  and  the 
man  of  general  information  must  be  acquainted  with  the  topography, 
history,  and  productions  of  them  all.  In  the  age  of  Chaucer,  it  was 
enough  to  read  of  India  in  Strabo,  that  it  was  a  country  where  wool 
gpew  on  trees,  and  in  Arrian,  that  the  '  Macedonian  madman '  lost 
many  of  his  braves  in  his  aimless  wanderings  through  the  land  of  the 
Gadrosians,  and  the  deserts  of  the  Indus.  Now,  one  must  superadd  a 
knowledge  of  Hyder  Ally,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Juggernaut.  Anciently 
it  would  do  to  read  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  some  compilers  of  the  Brazen 
Age ;  now  one  must  not  only  peruse  those  aboriginal  authors,  but  be- 
become  minutely  versed  in  the  affairs  of  modern  Italy  —  Popes  and 
Doges,  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  printing, 
the  learned  were  content  to  be  familiar  with  Cecrops  and  Codrus, 
the  Amphictyons  and  the  Areopagites.  Who  in  the  nineteenth  century 
knows  any  thing  of  Greece,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  Bozzaris,  Missolonghi, 
and  Lord  G.  G.  N.  Byron  ?  In  those  days  of  scribes  and  parchment, 
one  might  start  forth  on  a  literary  cruise,  if  he  knew  that  '  all  Gaul  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  Belgians,  Aquitanians  and  Celts.'  Now, 
we  must  travel  downward  through  a  long  series  of '  grands  monarques* 
King  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  Hugh  Capet,  Napoleon,  and  the  Citizen 
Xing. 

Of  the  British  Islands,  '  toto  divisos  orhe  Britannos/  the  scholar  was 
tisfied  to  know  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  sail  to  the  Cassiterides  for 
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tin^  and  that  the  Druids  delivered  their  oracles  and  performed  their 
worship  under  the  primeval  oaks.  This  will  not  do  now.  He  must 
open  the  ponderous  folio,  and  skim  the  light  abridgment;  he  must 
become  expert  in  the  doings  of  wise  King  Alfred,  and  the  dissensions 
of  Saxon  chiefs;  the  mysteries  of  feudal  tenure,  and  the  glories 
of  the  Virgin  (?)  dueen ;  the  quarrels  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads ; 
and  the  long,  breathless  struggle  of  an  unyielding  race  with  the  tower- 
ing Demon,  whose  shadow  darkened  the  world. 

Are  you  out  of  breath  ?  So  am  I.  Yet  these  are  but  specimens  of  the 
new  historical  burdens  imposed  on  our  shoulders.  And  none  of  the 
former  burdens  are  withdrawn,  in  consideration  of  fresh  impositions. 
Hei  mihi  !  We  are  fallen  upon  evil  days.  It  is  necessary  to  know  all 
our  fathers  knew,  and  learn^  all  that  has  been  done  or  discovered  since. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  fine  arts,  and  see  how  imperiously  the  universal 
connoisseurship  of  the  times  has  bidden  every  man  fill  his  mind  with  ar- 
tistic knowledge,  and  his  mouth  with  technical  phrases.  That  musty 
being,  starched,  thin,  and  rectangular,  a  pedant,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  The  lawyer  is  now  not  merely  a  lawyer,  nor  the  merchant  a 
simple  merchant,  nor  the  parson  a  parson  only.  They  have  all  gradu- 
ated in  a  polytechnic  school ;  their  acquirements  are  multifarious,  many- 
sided.  The  fences  which  of  old  enclosed  the  sciences,  and  scared  off 
poachers  by  a  quick-set  hedge  of  thorny  terms,  are  broken  down,  and 
the  domains  of  art  have  become  one  mighty  manor,  possessed  in  fee- 
simple,  and  grazed  over  in  unlimited  freedom  by  the  entire  community 
of  men.  Instead  of  being  single-minded  votaries  of  particular  pursuits, 
all  have  turned  dilettanti  at  every  thing.  The  professor  of  Greek  can 
handle  the  palette  and  the  pencil,  and  the  dauber  of  canvass  can  scan 
the  choruses  of  iEschylus.  Have  not  penny  magazines  and  octodecimo 
cyclopedias  imparted  to  the  very  barbers  a  delicate  and  infallible  virtii  7 
Cannot  all  men  '  talk  like  a  book '  about  the  Laocoon,  and  Apollo 
di  Belvidere,  Rembrandt,  and  Correggio,  chiar'-oscuro,  and  fore-short- 
ening ?  Is  there  an  ambitious  tradesman  in  England  or  America  who 
will  not  enact  the  virtuoso  on  pediments  and  entablatures,  the  compo- 
site order,  basso-relievo,  and  interoolumniations  ?  Do  not  the  ears  of  an 
amateur  public  elongate  with  intelligent  ecstasy  at  the  performance 
of  an  intricate  composition  from  Mozart,  or  in  listening  to  a  fashiona- 
ble cantatricCy  as  she  agonizes  through  an  Italian  song,  scaling  the 
steeps  and  leaping  the  precipices  of  discordant  concord  ?  What  taste ! 
What  acumen  I  What  men !  What  an  age !  Alas !  alas !  dear  reader, 
what  shall  you  and  /  do  among  these  capacious,  omnivorous,  all-digest- 
ing minds  ?  Oh !  for  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  '  humeros  Deo  simi- 
lis,'  to  sustain  the  Atlantean  burden !  Yet  up !  —  bestir  yourself!  Will 
you  be  the  lowest  of' the  oi  polloi — a  mere  earth-worm,  ranking  among 
the  *  numerus  fruges  consumer  e  nati^  7  Oh,  foul  dishonor!  *  Awake, 
arise,  or  be  forever  fallen ! '  If  you  cannot  equal  your  fellow-mortals, 
at  least  resemble  them.  Borrow  their  garments ;  assume  their  manners, 
and  adopt  their  tone.  Buy  abridgments,  study  dictionaries,  and  if 
you  cannot  learn  the  things  themselves,  yet  fail  not  to  acquire  their 
signs.  Send  forth  your  faculties  after  words,  in  the  fire-track  of  the 
lightning,  and  gather  in  the  knowledge  of  terms  on  the  wings  of  the 
whirlwind.  Then,  whatever  may  be  your  secret  humiliation,  you  may 
move  before  an  '  enlightened  public '  with  courageous  eye,  and  forehead 
unabashed. 
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To  give,  however,  the  last  finishing  touch  and  crowning  horror  to 
this  picture  of  despair,  let  us  turn  a  moment  to  the  department  of  light 
literature ;  for  here  the  grievance  is  still  heavier,  and  is  fast  growing 
intolerably  galling  to  narrow  shoulders*  The  amount  of  literary  pro- 
ductions which  are  not  merely  readable,  but  which  must  be  read,  or  citi- 
zenship in  the  republic  of  letters  forfeited,  has  become  absolutely  im- 
mense. None  can  pass  muster  except  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  his  own. 
Dry  den.  Pope,  Addison,  Young,  Thompson,  Johnson,  Cowper,  and  Gold- 
smith, must  all  be  read.  Fielding,  Smollet,  Richardson,  Junius,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  Fox,  are  all  to  be  digested.  Who  is  even  with  the  march 
of  mind  that  is  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  Scott,  Bulwer,  Mackenzie, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  Campbell? — and  everybody 
else,  for  these  are  not  a  tithe.  And  this  is  only  the  English  division  of 
the  flowery  garden.  But  must  not  the  scholar  be  familiar  with  all  the 
great  names  and  productions  in  the  other  modern  nations  and  lan- 
guages ?  Is  a  man  any  thing,  does  he  know  what  all  mankind  know,  if 
he  be  ignorant  of  a  single  circumstance  in  the  life,  or  a  single  line  in 
the  writmgs,  of  Racine  and  Moliere,  Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo  ?  Is  n't 
he  the  veriest  schoolboy  who  cannot  quote  by  memory  from  the  soaring 
Dante,  the  gentle  Tasso,  the  flighty  Ariosto,  and  the  tender  Petrarch  ? 
Who  has  the  impudence  to  declare  that  he  has  not  read  Cervantes  and 
Le  Sage,  Alfleri,  Lessing,  and  Schiller  ?  And  then  all  the  other  authors, 
somewhat  inferior  to  these,  yet  world-renowned.  Father  Jove!  I  am 
weary. 

Oh,  ye  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  miracles ;  ye  geniuses  of  five-feet- 
eight,  and  five-feet-ten ;  ye  towering  mediocrities  —  torture  of  my  life  I 
I  execrate  your  names !  Why  did  you  indulge  the  '  longing  after 
immortality  ? '  Why  did  you  approach  so  nearly  to  the  heroic  stature 
and  the  tragic  tread,  as  to  deceive  mankind  into  the  toil  of  reading  you  t 
Did  you  not  reflect  that  you  would  have  posterity  ?  Or  did  you  suppose 
that,  as  you  had  swallowed  your  pigmy  fathers,  in  like  manner  your  yet 
more  gigantic  descendants  could  devour  and  chylify  both  you  and 
them  ?  And  so  they  can ;  for  they  are  all  Goliaths,  save  a  few  poor 
mannikins  of  dwarfish  stature  and  slender  frame,  whose  shrunken  pro- 
portions are  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  load  of  your  writings.  May 
the  avenging  furies  of  your  murdered  children  pursue  you  to  the  Limbo 
of  Vanity,  your  present  residence ;  may  they  haunt  you,  as  your  memo- 
ries haunt  us ;  nightmares  to  scare  away  the  spirit  of  repose  by  night, 
and  spectres  to  still  the  pulse  of  joy  by  day ! 

*  What ! '  cries  the  modest  reader,  for  whom  alone  I  write,  with  a 
stare  of  ludicrous  amazement,  '  must  I  really  learn  all  this  ? '  '  All 
this ! '  — yes,  Sir,  and  all  beside,  or  you  cannot  rank  among  our  modern 
literati,  *  But  is  it  not  impracticable  for  one  individual  to  traverse  all 
these  fields  of  light  or  heavy  erudition  ? '  *  Impracticable ! ' — not  at  all ! 
What  has  been  done  may  be  done  again ;  and  still  more,  what  is  done 
daily  by  all,  you  can  do.  Have  you  none  of  the  excursive,  all-embrac- 
ing spirit  of  the  age  ?  Have  you  no  money  at  all  T  If  you  possess  fifty 
dollars  to  lay  out  in  epitomes,  and  reside  near  a  circulating  library,  and 
can  lay  a  thin  lamina  of  brass  over  your  face,  the  business  is  done.  You 
are  a  universal  scholar,  a  thousand-sided  genius ;  at  home  all  over  the 
hill-tops  of  Aonia;  acquainted  with  the  note  of  all  the  bull-frogs  that 
^ver  croaked  from  the  fountains  of  Helicon;  and  familiar  with  each 

tbbageAenf  that  has  fattened  the  asses  of  Parnassus. 
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In  former  days  there  was  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.  Each  pilgrim 
to  her  shrine  had  to  hew  his  pathway  with  the  axe  of  application  through 
tangled  forests,  or  burst  it  over  rugged  Alps  with  the  vinegar  of  self-de» 
nial.  But  now,  a  king's  highway  has  been  opened  to  her  temple,  direct' 
and  spacious,  and  accessible  to  all;  graded  and  railed,  and  whizzed 
over  by  countless  cars,  laden  with  eager  nations,  and  propelled  by  labor- 
saving  machinery,  at  incredible  speed  and  with  unprecedented  cheap* 
ness.  To  become  a  fluent  professor,  or  a  faultless  artist  in  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  of  manual  sciences,  there  is  no  longer  occasion  to 
study  their  fundamental  principles,  or  dwell  for  earnest  years  upon  the 
works  of  masters.  What  folly  were  it  for  you,  in  whose  minds  the  rules 
of  art  are  an  instinct,  and  perfection  a  spontaneous  growth,  to  visit  the 
magazines  of  pictorial  or  statuary  wealth  1  Saunter  not  through  the 
apartments  of  the  Louvre,  nor  linger  in  the  gallery  of  the  Medici. 
Glance  at  copies  of  the  paintings,  quiz  re-casts  of  the  statues,  and  '  go 
ahead ! '  Create  or  criticise ;  pile  coloring  on  the  canvass,  or  shed  ink 
upon  the  paper ;  'tis  immaterial  which.  Fear  not ;  you  cannot  fail,  for 
chance  shall  be  the  guide  of  your  genius,  and  conjecture  the  god  of 
your  inspiration.  I  forbear  to  tell  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  sentence,  '  like 
one  who  knows,'  on  all  the  productions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history, 
and  philosophy,  and  with  what  marvellous  facility  one  may  '  complete  to 
order '  beautiful  specimens  of  unstudied,  original  imitation,  in  all  these 
departments. 

'  But,  is  it  not  impossible  for  one  man  really  to  master  all  these 
things  ? '  '  Master  them  ? '  Of  course  it  is.  We  were  talking  of  lip- 
wisdom,  technological  learning,  and  parrot  criticism.  If  you  are  not  rush- 
ing in  with  the  mass  for  the  renown  of  uncircumscribed  acquirements, 
I  answer  freely,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me,  and  will  be  so  for  you,  I 
doubt  not,  and  for  all  who  prefer  the  centre  of  things  to  the  surface,  the 
kernel  to  the  shell.  Impossible  1 — it  is  the  square  of  impossibility  mul- 
tiplied by  the  cube  of  insuperable  toil ;  and  this  involved  into  itself  till 
the  processes  of  common  arithmetic  are  exhausted,  and  logarithms  have 
lent  their  ne  plus  ultra  of  assistance.  I  have  been  bursting  for  the  last 
half  hour  behind  my  mask  of  simulation ;  bursting  with  bitter  spleen  at 
the  foolish  absurdity  of  the  aim. 

What !  thou  silly  CEdipus  1  wilt  thou  stop  to  unravel  every  senseless 
riddle  propounded  by  the  Sphinx  of  Time?  Be  a  man ;  hold  yourself 
equal  with  your  fellow-men,  and  you  will  then  perceive,  that  if  your 
thoughts  and  actions  would  be  mostly  insignificant  and  idle  in  their 
eyes,  so  should  theirs  be  unworthy  of  a  glance  from  you.  It  is  not  in- 
dispensably requisite  for  the  inquirer  afler  truth  to  ascertain  all  the  devia- 
tions from  falsehood  to  be  found  in  each  philosophical  system  of  ethics  or 
physics,  that  has  been  broached  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
to  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Baron  Cuvier,  since  nearly  all  have 
started  forth  like  diverging  radii  from  one  common  centre  of  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  Nor  is  it  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  poet's  spirit  and  a  critic's  eye,  to  have  neglected  drink- 
ing of  some  few  of  the  myriad  streams  which  have  flowed  from  the  foun- 
tain heads  of  Moses  and  of  Homer,  through  the  cerebral  conduits  of 
three  thousand  years.  The  works  of  the  few  great  masters  stand  ste- 
reotyped in  brass,  and  the  pages  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  thievish  blockheads  like  themselves,  are  but  languid  re- 
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impressions  from  faded  copies  of  those  splendid  archetypes.  Dim  not 
jQur  eyes,  therefore,  in  gazing  at  these  showy  fowls,  who  sport  the  bor- 
rowed  plumage  and  trill  the  stolen  music  of  the  birds  of  paradise, 
whose  wings  first  glittered  through  the  hearen  of  fancy. 

Nor,  lasUy,  is  it  absolutely  essential  to  enUrgement  of  the  intellect, 
lo  know  all  that  has  been  done  or  said  by  all  the  great  hunters  of  the 
easth,  from  Nimrod  to  Iftehemet  Ali ;  for  most  of  their  actLons  were 
tiM  ofiipring  of  madness  or  of  chance ;  and  history  in  general  is  but 
one  long  and  confused  recital  of  mutual  aggression  aod  mutual  revenge. 
It  is  highly  profitable,  no  doubt,  to  be  familiar  with  the  chief  incidents 
and  ActoFB  m  the  enactment  of  life's  great  drama ;  but  it  adds  not  to 
the  instruotiTeness  of  the  spectacle,  to  watch  the  entrance  and  exit  ^f 
each  minor  character.  If,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  purged  by 
the  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  in  witnessing  the  trials  of  injured  inm^ 
eence,  or  the  downfall  of  triumphant  guilt,  yet  an  endless,  serio-farci- 
oal  motley,  where  the  sncoesaiTe  scenes  are  so  many  reappearances  of 
fbllv,  cupidity,  and  crime,  orerwheims  it  with  horror,  and  sickens  it 
with  disgust  It  contributes  little  to  purify  the  feelings,  to  see  the 
tragic  demons  ai  superstition  and  tyranny  forever  stalking  across  the 
tessellated  stage ;  and  it  awakens  only  the  ghost  of  mirth  in  the  feeling 
heart,  to  behoM  the  comic  spirits  of  mimicry,  credulity,  and  pride,  bur- 
lesquing humanity,  and 

*  Playinf  raeh  fantattie  triekf  tefora  hifh  Hmtmi, 
Ai  awie  tha  uif»li  ir««p.' 

To  the  inquiry,  what  is  it  necessary  to  know  and  what  to  read,  the  an- 
swers would  be  as  various  as  are  the  minds  of  those  who  might  propound 
it.  The  food  which  is  good  for  some  would  be  death  to.others.  And 
happily,  the  characters  and  needs  of  men  are  so  variously  constituted, 
that  every  species  of  literary  agriculturists  can  find  a  market  for  their 
products,  and  the  fickle  palates  of  consumers  may  all  be  gratified.  The 
departments  of  science  and  solid  learning  I  leave  to  the  management  of 
abler  hands.  That  field  b  too  extensive  and  too  difficult,  as  well  for 
the  writer  as  for  the  occasion.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  while 
one  may  learn  any  thing  and  every  thing,  according  as  his  taste,  his  age, 
his  means,  or  his  time,  may  permit,  yet  in  each  particular  branch  he 
should  study  a/eto  authors,  and  study  them  well.  lAj  present  thoughts 
aim  only  at  polite  literature,  and  especially  poetry.  To  him,  therefore, 
who  has  the  eye  to  see  and  the  soul  to  feel  the  beautiful,  in  its  forms 
of  loveliest  loveliness,  and  who  would  wish  to  be  intimate  only  with  the 
preeminently  great,  while  his  every-day  acquaintances  should  be  chosen 
somewhat  at  hazard,  I  will  address  myself  in  an  ensuing  number. 


'GUARD     THY     TOOTH.' 

That  promiie  Autumn  pays  which  Spring  begtn. 
And  wn&t  the  ichoolboT  wai,  such  ii  the  man ; 
The  tap  and  tender  bud  in  childhood  shooL 
And  youth  the  blossom  gives,  but  age  the  fruit 


•  » 
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I  KiiMr  a  aaaidtn  Mr  to  m«. 

Take  eare  f 
Sha  ean  both  fkira  aod  fiiaodlv  ba, 

Bawara  !  —  bawara  I 
ThHt  Iw  oat— fho  'a  foalii^  tbaa  1— La«B»auJDw. 


1. 


I  BRCATHB  no  itgh,  I  sfaed  do  tettt-^  in  pence  I  geem  to  dwell  -, 
None  hear  my  heart's  deep  throbbings,  each  a  sad  and  painful  knell : 
My  brow  is  calm,  and  though  perchaxme  my  cheeki  look  thin  and  pale, 
The  ready  smile  rd^tes  at  once  the  idle  gossip'*  tale. 


II. 


So  unto  all  I  will  appear,  a  reveller  of  the  w<»ld, 

Bailing  upon  a  snmmer  sea^  with  banner  bright  nnftirled ; 

They  shall  not  ffuew  the  dismid  fhsight  my  dDomed  batqne  groans  beneath, 

Nor  that  the  hehnsman  is  Despair  —  the  wished-for  haven,  Ueath  ! 


III. 


And  if  I  mourn  my  baffled  hope,  too  high  to  be  fulfilled. 

My  dream  o'erpaat  —  the  dearest  pulse  of  feeling  harshly  stilled ; 

I  would  not  turn  upon  my  heel  thy  favor  to  regain  — 

Thy  truth  was  but  a  painted  thing  —  thy  love  a  gilded  chain ! 


IT. 


I  blush  to  own  the  folly  that  confided  all  in  thee. 

And  scorn  myself,  when  I  recall  my  past  idolatry ; 

Tet  oh !  the  spirit  of  my  shrine  did  seem  so  fair  to  view. 

That  for  perfection's  sake  on  earth,  it  should  have  been  a*  troft  ! 


But  3ret  I  blame  not,  since  the  fault  was  Nature's,  not  thine  oWii, 

And  for  the  rest,  't  is  meet  that  I  unto  myself  atone ;  ^ 

In  vain  I  lightly  count  my  loss  as  but  a  moment's  dream, 

'T  was  all  tne  light  and  beauty  of  my  life's  o'ershadowed  stream ! 

VI. 

The  current  still  must  onward  flow,  in  darkness  and  in  dread, 
Above  the  wreck  of  treasured  things  that  shows  its  channelled  bed ; 
While  Memory,  fond  naiad,  there  will  garner  for  her  cave 
The  firagments  which  thy  careless  bano  hath  «ast  into  the  wave. 

TII. 

But  hold !  -^  am  I  not  dreaming  ?    Let  me  never  dt«am  again ! 
My  bliss  hath  been  a  transient  guah  "  thua  passing  be  the  pain ; 
Avaunt  Remorse !    I  should  rejoice,  with  smiles  upon  ray  brow, 
Since  not  another  shaft  of  Fate  can  ever  wound  me  now. 

Tin. 

The  world  is  all  before  me,  and  my  path  leads  far  away  — 
No  flowers  to  lure  my  footsteps,  and  no  friends  to  bid  me  stay ; 
I  turn  to  look  my  latest,  ere  1  hurry  to  my  doom. 
Upon  the  lone,  tne  lovely  star,  that  sets  in  etening'a  gloom. 

fya.J  Bom  Rosvi. 
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Tbb  lofty  pine  that  tops  thy  native  hills, 

And  boldly  rean  ita  column  to  the  tky ; 

That  when  the  vale  the  loud-Yoiced  tempeat  filli, 

Lifting  the  stately  cedazs  from  on  hi^h. 

Doth  with  a  ffiant's  heart  its  rage  deiy ; 

GraspeUi  w'lui  Tigorous  root  the  kindred  soil. 

And  with  the  storm  doth  battle  mightily ; 

That,  all  unbowed  amid  the  wild  turmoil. 

Stands  where  the  angry  cloud  hath  spent  its  wrath, 

All  crowned  with  sunbeams  'neath  the  brigbt'ning  sky ; 

And  high  above  the  swollen  torrent's  path 

Still  towers  erect  in  unscathed  majesty ; 

The  mountain  pine,  the  brave  and  hardy  tree. 

Oh,  patriot  heajrt !  doth  fitly  emblem  thee. 


THE     WAKULLA. 


A  tsaToa;  raoK  tks  hots-book  or  ▲  clsbotmaii 


An  editor  is  supposed  to  know  every  thing,  and  therefore  you,  my 
dear  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  of  course  need  not  be  informed  that  The 
Wakulla  is  one  of  the  lions  in  Middle  Florida ;  but  as  the  same  om- 
niscience is  not  accorded  to  all  who  twelve  times  a  year  listen  to  your 
wide-spreading  instructions,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something 
about  it  for  their  benefit.  So  great  a  lion  is  it,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  few  who  have  seen  it,  that  I  confidently  believe  it  will  attract 
many  visiters  into  the  country,  so  soon  as  we  shall  be  rid  of  certain 
other  wild  animals,  who  at  present  are  rather  anxious  not  to  be  caught, 
and  who  show  a  great  aptitude  in  catching.  The  pursuit  of  the 
picturesque  in  the  enemy's  country  is  accompanied  generally  with  too 
much  danger  to  be  entirely  agreeable ;  and  therefore,  until  the  Semi- 
noles  are  safely  shut  up  in  the  great  menagerie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  can  hardly  hope  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be  induced 
to  seek  for  even  so  great  a  curiosity  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

Having  heard  much  in  its  praise,  I  sallied  out  one  fine  September 
morning,  in  company  with  some  officers  of  the  army,  and  made  use  of 
the  Tallahassee  railroad  to  get  ten  miles  nearer  to  the  spot.  At  the 
'  Steam  Mill,'  or  rather  at  the  place  where  the  steam  mill  had  been,  and 
where,  until  it  was  consumed,  it  used  to  utter  such  measured  and  so- 
norous tones  to  the  listening  pines,  we  met  by  appointment  the  com- 
mander of  a  neighboring  post,  who  had  some  fine  horses  waiting  for  us, 
and  a  waggon  and  a  guard  tarrying  for  the  specie  which  my  companions 
had  in  charge. 

T^eaving  the  specie  and  the  escort  to  come  on  at  their  leisure,  we 
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moonted  our  horses,  and  confiding  in  their  spirit,  and  the  pistols  of  oar 
leader,  we  struck  across  the  country  for  Fort  Stansbary,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  our  rendezvous.  This  we  found  to  be  a  more  desirable 
residence  than  we  could  have  expected.  It  was  a  large  log-house, 
erected  by  some  unfortunate  proprietor,  whom  the  Indians  had  long 
ago  expeUed ;  and  under  the  hands  of  the  officers  it  had  acquired  an 
appearance  of  refinement,  in  addition  to  its  original  air  of  substantial 
comfort.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  comparatively.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  in  winter  or  in  rainy  weather  one  would  find 
much  protection  under  a  roof  so  open  to  the  skyey  influences,  or  firom 
logs  which  lie  so  invitingly  agape  for  the  wind  to  enter :  but  on  the  day 
we  approached  it,  we  hailed  it  as  *  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.'  There  was  a  fine  breeze  stirring  the  branches  of  the  lofty  pines, 
apd  yet  a  fiery  sun  beaming  down  from  the  heavens ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
member when  I  have  been  more  comfortable  than  when  I  was  fairly 
seated  in  that  rough  old  house,  with  hat  and  coat  off,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  to  get  cool. 

By  the  time  we  had  effected  this  desirable  object,  and  had  inspected 
all  the  improvements  of  our  host,  the  specie  had  arrived,  and  the  men 
were  mustered  for  payment.  This  was  a  proceeding  which  I  had  never 
witnessed,  and  therefore,  beside  the  privilege  it  afforded  of  looking  at  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  not  much  enjoyed  now-a-days,  I  was  interested  in 
watching  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers  as  they  were  called  up  to 
the  table  to  receive  their  pay.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  who 
looked  as  if  they  could  keep  what  they  got,  they  seemed  to  me  to  care 
very  little  about  it,  and  to  gather  the  shining  dross  into  their  fists  with 
as  little  unconcern  as  we  Floridians  would  scoop  up  sand  or  shells. 
This  having  been  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  we 
again  took  up  our  line  of  march ;  our  leader  mounted  on  a  noble  steed 

with  an  eye  of  fire ;  Major  W bestriding  a  smaller  horse,  called 

'  Bu'ster,'  who  had  a  most  peculiarly  busy  look  when  he  was  in  motion ; 

Mr.  C riding  rather  a  hard-trotting  animal,  and  I  bringing  up  the 

rear  upon  a  ci-devant  race-horse  of  the  Georgia  turf.  We  had  two 
mounted  men  with  muskets  in  our  company,  and  eight  soldiers  had  been 
sent  ahead  to  make  their  way  on  foot  to  the  Wakulla. 

On  our  way,  we  crossed  one  of  the  wet  hammocks  with  which  this 
country  abounds.  Although  it  was  mid-day  above,  the  thick  trees  and 
clustering  vines  made  it  twilight  for  us ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
casting  an  anxious  look  around  upon  every  side,  as  our  horses  stumbled 
and  splashed  along  through  a  semi-fluid  mass,  partly  roots  and  decayed 
logs,  and  partly  the  blackest  of  mud  and  the  dirtiest  of  water.  For 
about  a  mile,  however,  we  were  more  fortunate,  and  '  Jackson's  trail ' 
being  in  our  way,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  following  '  in  the  footsteps  of 
an  illustrious  predecessor.'  From  this,  however,  unlike  Mr.  Van  Bu-< 
ren,  we  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  diverge ;  and  having  overtaken 
our  van-guard,  we  proceeded  more  leisurely  with  them  on  our  way,  until 
we  reached  the  river. 

Arrived  upon  the  bank,  we  found  the  water  so  high  that  the  boat  was 
at  least  twenty  yards  from  the  natural  shore,  and  such  a  thick  grove  of 
cypress  and  juniper  intervening,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
nearer.  As  the  mountain  would  not  come  to  us,  like  Mahomet  we  con- 
cluded to  go  to  it ;  so  afler  much  curvetting  on  the  part  of  the  horses,  and 
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mttGh  coaxing  on  our  part,  we  succeeded  in  getting  tiiem  n»an  enough 
to-  lea{»  into  the  boat,  and  Inaving^the  soidien  to  hold  them,  we  launoh^ 
out  into  the  deep. 

Here  I  muat  pause  to  remark  how  si^nlbrljr  the  mind  of  an  orderly 
man  will:  act  Whett)  I  wrote  above,  Tm  Wakulla,  I  intended  to 
oommenoe  mf  description  precisely  at.  the*  time*  and  place  where  and 
when  we  left  the  horses  for  the  boat;  but  then  itoeeorred  to  me  how 
unnatural  it  would  appear  fbnus-to  be  mounted  and  in  the  tPOods>  wtth«» 
out  first  telling  where  we  came  from,  and  for  whati  £2ii«ry  reador  wouliE 
inquire :  *  Who  are  you  ! '  ^^ '  what  were  you  doing  there  t '  etew  Qomm 
writers  can  commence  '  in  medias  res,*  and  make  their  heroes  act-  as  if 
they  were  not  upstarts,  and  make  their  story  flow  as  if  it  were  not  brf>» 
ken  into,  cataracts,  and  all  sorts  of  irregularities.  But  I  have  no  such 
talent  I  must  have  myv antecedents ;  I  must  begin  with  the  beginning; 
and  I  am  free  to. confess  that  I  have  not  felt  comfortable  since  I  com- 
menced this  narrative,  because  I  failed  to  mention  that  I  was  waked 
up  at  five  o'clock  by  a  sleepy  servant,  and  cut  my  face  by  shaving  in 
too  great  a  hurry ;  to  say  nothing  of  scalding  my  mouth  with  hot  coffbe, 
and  after  all,  being  barely  in  time  for  the  railroad  car. 

If  in  any  case  I  could  be  induced  to  vary  from  my  regular  hahit% 
and  venture  upon  abruptness,  it  surely  would  be  the  present;  for  a 
more  irregular,  unreaaonaUe,  and  unaccountable  theme  no  writer  ever 
happened  upon  before.  Picture  to  yourself  a  rivbi^  leaping  out  of  the 
earth  at  a  single  bound,  and  running  off  like  mad  in  a  current  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  at  the  rate  of  four  knots  an  hour  1  And  althou^ 
your  imaginary  painting  will  come  far  short  of  the  real  scene,  yet  it 
will  excite  in  you  something  of  the  wonder  with  which  one  actually  be» 
holds  Thb  Wakulla. 

Our  first  sensations,  when  we  shot  out  from  the  reeds  and  bushes 
which  skirt  the  margin,  were  those  of  great  dizziness.  The  water 
is  so  pure  and  clear,  that  we  felt  suspended  in  the  air,  and  clung 
to  the  boat  very  much  as  we  may  suppose  an  aeronaut  finds  himself 
clinging  when  in  his  suUimest  flights.  The  air  above  you  is  scarcely 
more  transparent  than  the  water  below :  the  thin  shadows  of  the  clouds 
are  thrown  a  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spring ;  and  the  image  of  your  boat  is  carried  down  with  perfect 
fidelity,  and  with  its  oars  and  rudder  looks  like  some  huge  an* 
imal  crawling  with  outstretched  legs  along  the  ground.  The  modest 
fishes  have  no  sort  of  privacy ;  and  what  is  worse  for  them,  though 
better  for  the  fuhermen,  they  have  no  safety.  You  can  watch  the  hook 
as  it  sinks,  and  can  accurately  place  the  tempting  bait  within  an  inch  of 
the  abstracted  and  innocent  nose.  The  smallest  silver  coin  is  perceptible 
at  the  very  bottom,  and  some  say  that  the  date  of  the  coin  is  discerni- 
ble —  but  that  /  €Ud  not  see. 

The  aperture  through  which  the  river  rises  is  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
the  sides  being  formed  of  rough  and  jagged  edges  of  limestone.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  water  comes  in  under  these  rocks  firom  the  north, 
and  some  think  that  it  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Jackson,  a  large  body  of 
water  that  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north.  Nothing  was  certainly 
to  be  determined  by  an  examination  so  superficial  as  was  ours.  The 
shadows  cast  by  the  rocks  were  too  deep  to  be  pierced  by  the  eye,  and 
'U  that  we  could  make  of  it  was  a  well  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  depth,  popring  forth  a  flood  of  the  purest 
water  that  ever  blessed  my  eyes. 

We  spent  so  much  time  in  our  devotion  to  the  river-god,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  make  great  haste  in  our  return ;  and  a  wilder  and  more 
harem-scarem  ride  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  achieve.  We 
dined  at  the  camp  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  cook  ^who  insisted 
upon  serving  three  courses,  though  he  had  but  one  half-dozen  of  blue 
ware)  would  allow ;  then  we  mounted  again,  and  put  our  horses  to 
their  greatest  speed,  that  we  might  not  be  too  late  %  the  cars.  We 
accomplished  our  puipose ;  and  bidding  the  gallant  young  soldier  adieu, 
we  rattled  back  to  town  in  the  peculiarly  unromantic  fashion  which 
railroad  travellers  are  compelled  to  adopt.  And  so  much  for  '  Turn 
Wakuula.'  l. 


BBBAHS     OF     THE     PAST. 


^OATirsinira  Memory*!  wasted  flowen, 
My  Mol  goes  buck  to  yoatli  •gain.' 


Oh  !  the  verdut  torf  is  the  softest  lied 

On  which  to  pillow  the  weary  he&d ; 

The  green  Earth  welcomes  us  to  vest, 

Like  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 

No  fairer  roof  has  princes*  hall, 

Than  here  is  thrown  o'er  each  and  all ; 

And  the  moon  looks  down  that  hath  watched  our  life 

From  its  earliest  joy  to  its  latest  strife, 

And  seen  us  change  with  the  world's  rongh  wear, 

Heart-sick  with  folly  and  sad  with  care ; 

Hoping  or  drooping,  or  sad  or  gay. 

While  she  moves  on,  the  same  alway ; 

Fassinc^  by  coldly  the  ruined  wall. 

And  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  festival ; 

The  winds  still  stir  with  a  home-like  sound, 

Sweeping  and  whistling  the  trees  around, 

With  the  same  loud  whoop  and  the  same  low  call 

As  when  they  came  to  our  father's  hall, 

And  we  lav  awake  to  list  to  their  din. 

As  if  angel-anthems  were  mingling  in. 

We  have  been  since  then  in  sorrow,  I  ween. 

And  days  of  trouble  have  stretched  between ; 

And  vet  as  I  lie  on  the  turf  t<>-night. 

And  look  above,  as  Chaldean  might. 

Watching  the  stars  I  have  loved  so  lonf , 

And  bending  my  ear  to  the  winds'  shrifi  song, 

The  voices  of  loved  and  lost  come  by ; 

And  whenever  I  close  my  weary  ejre, 

I  stand  in  the  halls  of  my  old  domain. 

And  rest  in  my  vacant  place  again. 

With  the  friends  of  my  youth  who  have  gone  to  rest, 

And  left  me  lone  on  the  world's  cold  breast. 

Oh,  would  that  this  dream  could  forever  stay ! 

I  would  lay  me  down  on  this  couch  alway : 

But  the  morning  light  breaketh  still  on  earth, 

With  more  care  for  the  sad,  for  the  gay  more  mirth. 

And  sendeth  me  forth  alone  again, 

To  war  witli  a  world  of  sorrow  and  ptia. 

A.  RiTSRS* 
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SKETCHES     OF     THE     COUNTRY. 


HUMBiM    roam 


Thirty  miles  north  of  Lake  Winnepisiogee — a  wretched  misnomer, 
by  the  way,  of  the  old  Indian  Winneepiss^ukee — is  the  nice  little  vil- 
lage of  Conway.  From  here  the  views  of  the  White  Hills  are  exceed- 
ingly grand,  their  huge  bodies  embracing  the  whole  horizon  from  the 
west  around  to  the  northeast,  and  their  tops  wreathed  in  clouds  and 
snow.  As  you  advance  north,  they  fill  up  more  of  the  space  on  every 
side,  until  at  last  you  find  yourself  completely  begirt  with  them,  their 
rough  sides  hemming  you  in  every  where.  As  you  approach  them, 
population  becomes  more  sparse,  the  land  more  rough  and  sterile,  and 
every  thing  begins  to  assume  an  appearance  of  unformed,  chaotic  mat- 
ter. We  went  on  our  way  very  cheerfully,  over  glade,  and  brook,  and 
dingle,  now  threading  the  thickening  forest,  and  now  slowly  passing 
the  frail  and  tremulous  bridges.  '  Speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
you  safe  over,'  says  the  adage,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  never  felt  so  much 
disposition  to  do  a  series  of  bridges  justice ;  for  while  they  always  dis- 
charged their  duty,  they  always  left  one  wondering  how  they  were  able 
to  do  it.  Here  and  there  a  log-house  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  clear- 
ing, its  wood  chimney,  and  mud-plastered  sides,  and  windowless  holes, 
looking  cheerless  enough.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  too  little  neat- 
ness around  log-houses  to  give  the  picturesque  cottage  air,  so  attrac- 
tive to  the  traveller ;  and  the  squalid  children  crowding  out  of  the  door 
to  gaze  at  the  passer-by,  or  rolling  with  the  pigs  in  the  mud  and  sand, 
make  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  new  settler's  habitation  very  repulsive. 

The  valley  which  is  traversed  by  all  travellers  visiting  the  White 
Hills  is  intersected  by  the  Saco  river.  A  most  delicious  valley  it  is, 
shut  in  all  around  by  mountains,  fertile  in  the  greenest  grasses,  and  the 
lofliest  trees,  and  most  lovely,  because  it  is  the  only  level  spot  the  eye 
rests  upon  in  its  reach  over  the  huge  elevations  around.  In  the  midst 
of  this  valley  is  the  house  of  the  elder  Crawford.  His  sons,  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafler,  all  of  them  mountain  men, 
descendants,  in  height  and  strength  of  limb,  from  Anak,  live  farther  on. 
They  pass  a  strange  life  of  it,  these  Crawfords  —  three  months  in  the 
year  receiving  and  entertaining  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  other  nine  living  in  utter  solitude.  Still  they  are  well  content  with 
their  lot;  hale,  hearty,  jovial  fellows,  all;  ready  to  oblige  the  visiters  to 
the  hills  in  every  possible  way,  and  intimately  associated  in  the  travel- 
ler's mind  with  the  curiosities  of  the  place.  It  is  here  that  you  begin 
first  to  take  in  the  greatness  of  these  mountains.  All  around  you,  overtop- 
ping each  other,  they  rise,  and  their  immense  size  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  house,  the  trees,  every  thing  indeed  near  you.  Your  ideas  are  en- 
larged by  taking  in  objects  so  much  greater  than  you  have  ever  seen  before; 
and  for  a  time  there  is  a  painful  sensation  in  bringing  the  mind  up  to 
all  this  greatness  and  grandeur.  As  you  get  accustomed  to  them,  the 
gratification  is  increased,  and  you  are  never  tired  of  looking  at  the 
variety  of  prospects  presented  to  you  as  you  pass  along.    Now  there  is 
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the  deep  and  scarred  indentation  which  the  avalanche  has  left;  then 
the  dense,  dark  forest,  into  which  no  intruder  has  ever  been,  and  on 
the  trees  of  which  no  axe  has  ever  fallen.  Here  is  the  deep  precipice,  and 
over  it  leaps  the  silvery  streamlet;  while  tJiere  is  some  narrow  and  wind- 
ing pathway,  past  rock  and  moor  and  hillock.  Sometimes  you  find  the 
solid  body  rock  torn  all  in  fragments,  and  the  huge  boulders  scattered 
in  thick  profusion  over  the  ground,  making  whole  miles  the  very 
'  abomination  of  desolation.'  Farther  on,  the  dwarf-oak  and  clustered 
hazles  cover  acres  of  ground,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  high  tow- 
ering forests  around.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  are  generally 
bare  of  all  vegetation,  and  except  for  one  summer  month,  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  hot  days  of  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August 
usually  melt  away  most  of  the  old  snow,  although  many  of  the  crev- 
ices hold  it  unmelted  from  year  to  year,  while  the  first  of  Septem^ 
ber,  and  oftentimes  before  that,  the  morning  breaks  upon  the  snow- 
covered  tops. 

The  younger  Crawford,  who  has  been  the  guide  up  the  hills  for  many 
years,  tells  a  great  many  laughable  stories  of  the  pertinacity  of  travel- 
lers in  making  the  ascent  after  the  season  has  past.  He  gives  his 
advice  only  as  to  the  practicability  of  ascending,  or  the  probability  of  a 
clear  sky  from  the  top,  leaving  the  traveller  to  decide  as  to  whether  he 
will  attempt  it.  A  South  Carolinian  came  here  a  few  years  since,  on 
the  last  of  September,  which  is  a  month  later  than  the  ascent  is  ever 
made.  Mr.  Crawford  gave  him  his  advice ;  told  him  of  the  difficulties 
of  ascent  so  late  in  the  year,  and  urged  him  against  it.  All  would  not 
do.  He  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  stand  on  the  highest  land 
in  the  States,  and  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  Was 
accordingly  furnished  with  horses,  provisions,  blankets,  and  all  neces- 
sary comforts,  and  by  early  light,  on  the  first  clear  morning,  he  set  off 
with  his  guide  on  the  perilous  undertaking.  After  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  they  dismounted,  secured  their  horses,  and  commenced  the  as- 
cent. Before  half  of  the  labor  had  been  accomplished,  the  clouds  covered 
the  heavens,  and  a  thick  fall  of  snow  set  in  upon  them.  Still  our  trav- 
eller was  undismayed,  and  encouraged  and  urged  forward  his  guide. 
The  snow  fell  so  fast  that  the  difficulty  of  moving  onward  increased 
every  moment;  and  worse  than  all,  the  usual  landmarks  were  buried 
from  sight,  so  that  the  guide  declared  he  was  uncertain  of  the  way. 
The  stranger,  however,  was  resolute ;  and  through  snow  mid-leg  deep, 
and  the  howling  of  a  furious  storm,  he  urged  on  the  fainting  courage 
of  his  guide.  Late  at  night  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  reached, 
through  difficulties  that  none  but  those  who  have  been  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington  can  imagine.  When  the  guide  proclaimed  that  the 
point  had  been  gained,  and  that  they  stood  on  the  very  top,  our  travel- 
ler doubted,  fearing  that  the  guide,  finding  all  persuasions  to  return 
fruitless,  had  determined  to  deceive  him.  '  Is  this  positively  th6  top  of 
the  hill  ? '  '  Yes,  Sir,  positively.'  '  Will  you  swear  to  it  ? '  *  Yes,  Sir.' 
'  Hold  up  your  right  hand.'  The  guide  held  it  up.  '  You  solemnly 
swear,  that  to  your  knowledge  this  place  on  which  we  stand  is  com- 
monly called  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  and  is  the  spot  to  which 
you  conduct  all  travellers  who  come  to  ascend  the  mountain.  So  help 
you  God ! '  The  ffuide  took  the  oath,  and  added,  '  This,  Sir,  is  the  pile 
of  stones  which  Uie  travellers  who  come  up  here  have  heaped  up.' 
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The  gentleman  put  his  hand  upon  the  pile,  and  exclaimed, '  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  now  let  us  return.'  The  descent  was  accomplished  with  great 
difficulty,  and  at  imminent  peril,  for  the  snow  had  so  covered  the  path 
that  it  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  and  it  was  not  until  noon  of  the  next 
day  that  they  arriyed  safely  back  at  Crawford's. 

We  reached  the  Notch  just  after  noon.  The  entrance  of  the  chasm 
is  formed  by  two  rocks  standing  perpendicularly  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-two  feet  from  each  other ;  one  about  twenty,  the  other  twelve 
feet  in  height.  This  opens  you  into  a  narrow  defile,  extending  two 
miles  in  length,  between  two  huge  clif&,  apparently  rent  asunder  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  Nature.  This  convulsion  Dr.  Dwight  thinks 
was  that  of  the  Deluge,  since  there  are  no  proofs  of  volcanic  action 
any  where  in  this  region.  Half  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  Saco  river, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  road.  As  you  proceed  in  this  pass,  the  huge 
mountains  of  bare  clifis  and  rocks  tower  above  you  on  either  side,  and 
the  view  behind  you  is  completely  shut  in,  while  that  before  opens 
upon  bluflb  and  precipices  of  granite.  Trees  spring  out  fi'om  the 
rough  projections,  and  wrench  themselves  from  the  narrow  crevices, 
giving  an  air  of  caprice  to  the  scene.  The  river  winds  along, 
bubbling  over  a  rocky  bed  in  some  places,  running  in  a  deep  channel 
in  others,  turning  this  moment  round  in  its  mimic  whirlpool,  and  the 
next  starting  r^idly  off  in  its  deep-worn  channel.  And  then  the  cas- 
cades, up  to  the  very  skies,  leaping  in  white  foam  down  precipice  after 
precipice,  looking  like  some  pure  white  riband  floating  in  the  air !  How 
the  waters  sparkle  in  the  sunshine,  and  tremble  in  the  breeze,  and  bend 
downward  a  thousand  ways,  in  their  rapid  course !  The  fine  basin  of 
solid  rock,  too,  in  which  they  lie,  so  still,  and  pure,  and  cool : 

*  A  place  itMlf  to  iweat  and  lonely. 
Seems  fit  for  lorera,  and  loven  oolj.* 

The  deep,  dark  forest  is  in  keeping  with  the  whole ;  its  low,  searlike 
music  lulling  your  whole  spirit  into  symphony  with  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  rock,  water,  and  scaur.  More  than  half-way  through  this 
valley  stands  the  house  occupied  by  the  Wileys,  the  unfortunate  family 
who  were  buried  in  an  avalanche  of  the  mountains  in  1824.  The 
story  is  a  sad  one,  and  every  one  who  remembers  the  interest  to  which 
the  tale  was  listened,  after  the  event  happened,  visits  the  place  with 
melancholy  associations.* 

After  you  emerge  from  the  Notch,  the  mountains  begin  speedily  to 
open  with  increased  majesty,  and  often  rise  to  a  perpendicular  height 
little  less  than  a  mile.  The  bosom  of  both  ranges  on  each  side  of  you 
is  overspread  by  a  mixture  of  evergreens  with  the  large  forest  trees. 
The  conical  firs  and  spruces  cover  the  tops  of  the  smaller  hills,  and  give 
an  eastern  air  to  the  scenery.  Farther  up,  vegetation  seems  stinted,  and 
a  forest  of  trees,  scarce  higher  than  one's  head,  shows  the  region  of 
sterility  and  cold.  Farther  still,  the  smooth  gray  rocks,  or  the  scanty 
earth,  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of  dark-colored  moss,  point  out  the  region 
of  perpetual  winter. 

A  few  hours'  ride  firom  the  Notch  brings  one  to  the  house  of  Ethan 

*  Bmm  a  Ibnner  volama  of  tlie  Khicbbiboobjib. 
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A.  Crawford,  par  eminence  the  Man  of  the  Hills.  No  person  whp  hsis 
yisited  the  White  Hills,  will  ever  forget  the  good  nature,  direptness, 
honesty,  and  mirthfulness,  of  mine  host  of  the  mountain^.  In  personal 
iqi^arance  he  is  a  most  imposing  man,  standing  six  feet,  s^ven  inches 
in  his  stockings,  and  exceedingly  stqut  and  well-proport^OQpd.  A^  ^ 
runner  and  wrestler,  he  is  well  known  at  all  the  vUlage  g^th^ringf, 
while  in  leaping  he  would  easily  outdo  the  famous  juven^e  Q^.  of  old, 
Christopher  North ;  nor  would  he  fear  to  encounter  '  the  flying  tailoi  o' 
Ettrick,  auld  Hirplin  Hurcheon,  wha  at  hap-stap  and  loup,  bate  Chris- 
topher a'  till  sticks.'  He  is  very  strong,  too,  having  oftentimes  carried, 
a  lady  in  his  arms  half-way  up  Mount  Washington.  Imagine  such  i^ 
man,  with  a  rough,  brown  face,  well  tanned  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind,  but  smiling  benevolence  upon  you,  putting  on  a  fur  hat,  over  which 
brush  has  never  been  drawn,  with  a  coarse  homespun  coat  and  pantaJpopSj 
a  shirt-collar  open  at  the  neck,  and  stout  cowhide  shoes,  and  you  ha,ve 
a  glimpse  of  our  host  and  friend,  Ethan  A.  Crawford.  Go  up  to  hin>. 
and  ask  him  whatever  question  you  please,  so  it  be  but  civilly  put,  and 
mark  the  good  nature  streaming  out  from  his  eyes  as  he  answers  you. 
Request  from  him  a  favor  to  yourself  or  your  friends,  and  see  how 
readily  and  cheerfully  he  moves  to  do  it.  Follow  up  your  qu^stion3 
and  demands ;  ask  things  which  you  know  he  cannot  obtain  for  you 
without  great  inconvenience  to  himself  or  household ;  nay  more,  worry 
his  dogs,  over-ride  his  horses,  leave  open  his  garden  gate,  dirty  hiis 
parlor,  and  still  he  is  the  same  imperturbably  good-natured  Ethan 
A.  Crawford. 

The  family  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  have  lived  for  three  genera- 
tions among  the  mountains.  I  was  told  the  following  anecdote  some 
years  ago,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  property  now  belonging 
to  the  Crawfords  was  obtained  from  old  Governor  Wentworth. 

The  governor,  who  was  fond  of  seeing  human  nature  under  every 
form  and  in  the  absence  of  all  ceremony  and  constraint  —  a  taste  which 
the  dignity  of  his  station  prevented  from  being  gratified  at  his  own 
house — was  in  the  habit,  while  he  resided  at  Wolf  borough,  of  making 
excursions,  without  ceremony,  and  often  unattended,  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  State.  In  one  of  these  tours,  he  came  upon  the  new 
log-house  of  the  Scotch  squatter,  and  finding  the  good  man  away 
at  his  work,  he  endeavored  to  render  himself  very  agreeable  to 
the  buxom  wife  at  home.  Ignorant  of  the  high  station  of  her  guest, 
the  lady  stoutly  opposed  his  proffered  gallantries,  and  on  the  return  of 
her  husband  from  the  woods,  complained  to  him  of  the  incivility  of  the 
stranger.  Crawford  who,  like  his  descendants  of  this  day,  was  a  man 
of  great  good  nature,  rather  fancying  the  appearance  of  the  governor,  and 
tired  of  his  long  solitude  among  the  mountains,  passed  off  Uie  complaint 
as  a  good  joke  upon  an  old  man,  and  invited  him  to  stay  all  night.  The 
governor  assented,  and  Crawford,  adjusting  his  out-oMoors  work,  re- 
turned to  the  house,  his  tongue  loaded  with  inquiries,  and  his  heart  full 
of  glee.  The  governor  was  pleasant  and  facetious ;  the  host  became 
free-hearted  and  jovial,  till  at  last,  with  a  friendly  and  most  familiar 
salutation  betwixt  the  guest's  shoulders,  and  a  hearty  and  protracted 
shake  of  the  hand,  the  gude-man  declared  he  was  the  *  best  fellow 
he  had  met  wi'  sin  the  days  o'  the  baili.e  o'  Glasgow,  wha  was  aye 
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fou'  six  days  out  o'  the  seven,  and  ended  his  life  at  last  ae  drifty  night 
amang  the  snaw.'^ 

As  the  night  passed  away,  the  ale  flowed  more  freely,  and  the  eoag 
resounded  from  the  old  rafters :  the  governor's  wit  enraptured  the  host, 
and  the  lady  even,  overcoming  her  first  dislike,  grew  gracious  to  so 
merry-hearted  a  guest.  Early  in  the  morning  the  stranger  departed, 
not  however  without  insisting  upon  a  visit  from  his  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable  landlord,  at  his  house  in  Wolfborough,  where,  under  the 
name  of '  old  Wentworth,'  he  was,  as  he  alledged,  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  visit  in  the  course  of  time  was  paid,  and  the  attendants,  being 
i^prised  of  the  jest,  had  Crawford  introduced,  very  much  to  bis  surprise 
and  confusion,  into  the  governor's  presence.  Here  he  was  banqueted 
and  feasted  for  some  days,  in  a  most  princely  manner,  and  dismissed  at 
last  with  a  deed  of  a  thousand  acres  of  the  land*  where  he  had  settled. 

The  evening  view  of  the  scenery  from  Crawford's  house  was  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  afternoon  had  threatened  rain,  but  as  night  came  on, 
the  last  lingerer  among  the  dark  clouds  moved  off,  leaving  only  those 
high  masses  of  white  vapor,  which  among  the  mountains  are  the  surest 
indications  of  fair  weather.  The  pale  moon  rode  high  among  them, 
pillowed  as  they  were  upon  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  forming  towers, 
and  palaces,  and  islets,  so  changeful  and  fleeting  that  they  seemed  like 
the  creations  of  fairy  land.  Some  lofty  pine  trees  near  the  house,  in 
the  greenness  of  their  new  foliage,  sighed  gently  in  the  soft  breeze  that 
had  sprung  up  in  the  west,  and  the  uneven,  dark  outline  of  the  moun- 
tains loomed  out  in  the  faint  moonlight,  with  a  mysterious  depth  of 
shadow,  well  suited  to  the  solemnity  and  stillness  of  the  hour.  Wearied 
with  the  journey  and  the  intense  excitement  we  had  felt  all  the  day, 
our  party  bade  each  other  good  night,  and  retired  to  rest,  assured  by  our 
host  that  the  morning  would  brmg  us  a  bright  sky  for  our  projected 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington. 
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How  itill  the  air !   The  yellow  barveit-fieldi 
No  breesea  bend  in  smooth  and  graceful  waves, 
While  with  their  motion,  dim  and  bright  by  turns, 
The  sunshine  seems  to  move  ;  nor  e*en  a  breath 
Brushes  along  the  surface  with  a  shade 
Fleeting  and  thin,  like  that  of  flving  smoke. 
O'er  air  the  woods  the  top-roost  leaves  are  still. 
Even  the  wild  poplar  leaves  that,  pendent  hung 
By  stems  elastic,  <miYer  at  a  breath, 
Best  in  the  general  calm.    The  thistle-down, 
Seen  high  and  thick,  by  gazing  up  beside 
Some  smuiing  object,  in  a  silver  snower 
Plumb  down,  and  slower  than  the  slowest  snow, 
Through  all  the  sleepy  atmosphere  descends ; 
And  wnere  it  lights,  though  on  the  steepest  roof, 
Or  smallest  spire  of  grass,  remains  unmoved. 
Whiter  than  wool,  a  single  fleecy  cloud 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  the  air  becalmed, 
Drops  a  lone  shadow,  gray,  distinct  and  still, 
On  the  bare  plain,  or  sunny  mountain's  side, 
Or  polished  mirror  of  the  upland  lake. 
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THE      LITTLE      KITTEN. 


KOT     BT     WOXDawOKTH. 


A  hannlen  kit, 

That  merely  nips  its  tail, 
And  ffives  a  munch  at  every  fly  — 
Why  should  its  spints  fail  ? 

I  met  a  little  pussy-cat, 

She  was  *  four  weeks  old,*  she  purred, 
And  two  of  her  paws  were  dapper  sray. 

And  two  with  white  were  turred. 

» 

'  Hither  and  thither,  little  puss. 
How  far  may  you  be  going  ? ' 

*  How  far  ? -^  'tis  seventy  miles,'  she  said, 

*  By  the  fever  in  me  glowing ! ' 

(  And  what 's  the  place  ?  I  pray  you  name ; ' 

She  answered,  *  Lola's  pond ; 
And  twelve  of  us,  since  Friday  night. 

Were  in  the  bottom  drowned  ! ' 

*  Three  shining  black,  and  three  Maltese, 

Three  white,  and  two  like  me. 
And  we  are  soaking  in  the  pond 
Beneath  the  willow  tree. 

*  You  say  that  three  were  shining  black. 

Three  white,  and  three  Maltese ; 
Yet  ye  are  twelve  within  the  pond — 
I  pray  you,  how  is  this  ? 

'  You  skip  about,  my  little  kit. 

Your  life  it  is  not  cleft ; 
If  nine  and  two  are  in  the  pond. 

Then  you  're  the  one  that  *s  lefl.' 

*•  Our  tails  are  loose  and  out  of  use,' 
The  little  kit  replied; 

*  You  '11  find  us  well  with  a  diving  bell. 

And  we  are  side  by  side. 

*•  And  oflen  when  they  come  to  fish 

We  cannot  choose  but  dread. 
Lest  for  one  thing  that  is  alive. 

They  'd  hook  a  dozen  dead. 

*^The  three  that  first  went  in  the  pond 

Were  black  as  ravens  are ; 
Then  three  Maltese,  and  two  like  me. 

And  three  as  lilies  fair.' 

*  Then  you  're  the  one  that 's  left,'  said  I, 

If  eleven  are  in  the  sea  ? ' 
« Why  Sir,'  the  kitten  did  reply, 

*  How  obstinate  you  be  ! ' 

'  But  they  are  deep  within  the  sea. 

While  you  on  earth  are  found ; ' — 
'T  was  blowing  breath  against  the  wind  : 
The  kitten  thus  would  speak  her  mind, 
'  I  say  we  all  an  drowned  ! ' 
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'Dar  8u  Vida  for  8a  Dama'  is  the  title  of  a  Spanish  drama, 
which  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  1627,  and  is  still  extant  in  an 
anonymous  collection,  now  somewhat  scarce,  published  at  'Madrid 
about  the  same  period.  The  composition  and  representation  of  this 
piece  were  attended  by  circumstances  which  may  be  said  to  form  a 
striking  and  romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  literary  labors. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February,  of  the  year  abo?e  mentioned, 
that  two  men  were  seated  in  a  small  chamber  of  the  palace  of  Madrid. 
The  one  might  ha?e  been  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  habited  in  a 
costume  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  other,  a  welUformed  and  handsome  cava- 
lier, of  five-and-twenty,  wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
The  elder,  with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand,  with  the  other  played 
carelessly  with  the  tassel  of  pearls  attached  to  his  belt;  while  the 
younger,  with  his  small,  quick  eyes  fixed  upon  a  manuscript  which  lay 
unrolled  before  him,  read  aloud  with  an  impressive  voice  to  his  com- 
panion. The  manuscript  was  a  play,  and  the  reader  had  arrived  at 
the  last  scene. 

'  Very  good !  excellent ! '  firequently  exclaimed  his  auditor  ;  and  the 
young  man,  excited  by  these  laconic  eulogies,  redoubled  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  declamation,  and  ventured  to  improvise  occasionally  a  touching 
and  sublime  sentence.  As  he  approached  the  conclusion,  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  to  explain  respectfully  some  uncertainty  between  two 
modes  of  terminating  the  piece.  The  subject  was  that  of  a  young 
cavalier  enamored  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  who  was  constantly  putting 
his  love  to  severe  and  trying  tests,  and  who  finally  enjoined  upon  him 
a  task  which  could  only  be  accomplished  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life.  The  author  had  some  doubt  whether  the  exaction  of  this  last 
proof  of  affection  from  her  lover  would  be  consistent  with  the  character 
of  an  attached  woman :  he  was  inclined,  however,  to  represent  his  hero 
as  perilling  his  life  to  prove  his  devotion.  His  auditor  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

'  A  woman  never  desires  the  death  of  a  man  who  loves  her,'  said  he, 
in  a  self-sufficient  tone.  '  The  hero  has  already  given  ample  proofs  of 
his  love,  and  the  heroine  should  at  length  be  satisfied.  Beside,'  con- 
tinued he,  coldly,  '  his  compliance  with  a  command  so  palpably  cruel, 
would  argue  a  degree  of  infatuation  altogether  incredible.' 

The  first  objection  had  some  weight  with  the  militaire.  The  second 
was  so  revolting  to  his  generosity,  and  excited  him  to  maintain  with  so 
much  spirit  and  feeling  the  possibility  of  a  lover  sacrificing  his  exists 
ence  to  attest  his  devotion,  that  his  antagonist  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
while  regarding  the  dramatist  with  admiration : 

'  Proceed,  then,  to  the  last  proof,  young  man.     This  conviction  will 
nspire  you  to  add  another  noble  scene.' 

'  And  the  play  shall  be  called  '  Dj^  su  Vida  por  sa  Dama,'  '  said 
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the  officer,  chivalrously ;  and  he  commenced  reciting  the  final  scene, 
as  he  had  conceived  it. 

'  Charming  !  charming ! '  exclaimed  his  auditor,  delighted  with  the 
improvisation.  '  I  am  much  pleased  with  you,  young  man,'  he  added, 
taking  at  the  same  time  possession  of  the  manuscript ;  '  and  I  promise 
you  that  this  piece  shall  be  played  within  a  month  in  the  private  theatre 
of  the  palace.' 

Blushing  with  joy  and  pride  at  this  assurance,  the  officer  rose  to 
express  his  gratitude,  but  the  other  interrupted  him  : 

'  I  annex  one  condition  to  this  favor,  however,'  said  he, '  which  is, 
that  no  one  —  you  understand  me,  no  one  —  shall  know  that  you  are 
the  author.' 

Confused  and  disappointed  at  these  words,  the  young  man  was  about 
to  remonstrate,  when  a  look  from  the  other  prevented  him.  Awkwardly 
assenting,  he  withdrew  without  hearing,  or  if  he  heard,  certainly  not 
comprehending,  a  promise  made  to  him  by  his  patron  as  he  retired, 
of  a  gratuity  from  the  treasury  of  the  king. 

It  is  proper  here  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  young  aspirant  to 
literary  fame  was  Don  Calderon  de  Barca,  then  a  simple  lieutenant 
of  artUlery,  but  subsequently  the  author  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
masterpieces  of  dramatic  composition,  to  which  the  one  in  question 
was  the  prelude.  His  joy  at  learning  that  his  play  was  to  be  enacted 
at  the  theatre  of  the  palace,  and  his  mortification  at  the  hard  conditions 
attached  to  the  favor,  will  both  be  perfectly  understood,  when  the  name 
of  the  personage  with  whom  he  had  been  closeted  is  mentioned.  The 
gracious  patron  and  flattering  critic  was  no  other  than  Philip  IV.,  king 
of  Spain,  and  dramatic  author  by  the  process  just  described,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  illustrious  contemporary,  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In 
comparing  Philip  to  Richelieu,  however,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side 
of  the  cardinal ;  for  the  emulator  of  Corneille  contented  himself  at 
least  with  giving  them  his  plays  to  correct,  while  the  patron  of 
Calderon  coolly  fathered  those  composed  by  others,  having  merely  sug- 
gested to  them  the  subjects.  The  celebrated  Don  Lope  de  Vega  had 
for  a  long  time  furnished  the  monarch  with  the  materials  of  dramatic 
fame,  but  growing  tired  of  the  degrading  service,  he  had  latterly  been 
desirous  of  finding  a  substitute ;  and  Calderon  having  confided  to  him 
his  intention  of  writing  dramas,  he  presented  the  young  officer  to  the 
king  as  a  genius  of  great  promise ;  and  thus  the  officer  of  artillery, 
encouraged  by  wise  counsel,  had  arrived  at  the  honor  of  writing  a  play 
for  the  king  of  Spain. 

The  condition  imposed  by  the  king  afflicted  Calderon  the  more,  that 
a  romantic  project  was  connected  with  the  representation  of  the  first 
drama.  Having  conceived  a  grande  passion  for  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  court,  the  Countess  Antonia  D'Avalos,  he  proposed 
to  declare  his  passion  for  the  lady  on  the  day  when  she  should  discover, 
by  the  play,  his  definition  of  love.  He  had  thrown  his  whole  soul  into 
the  work,  and  in  its  most  impassioned  scenes  had  aimed  at  picturing 
his  own  devotion.  The  sublimity  of  the  denouement  and  the  chival- 
rous character  of  the  title  had  no  other  origin  or  end.  And  now  it 
was  all  lost  for  poor  Calderon ;  the  king  would  reap  the  benefit,  and 
his  Majesty  thought  that  money  would  atone  for  the  sacrifice  1  The  first 
impulse  of  the  young  man  was  to  resist  such  tyranny ;  but  Don  Lope 
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declared  that  by  so  doing  he  would  ruin  himself,  and  that  even  his  love 
should  prompt  him  to  be  silent.  The  play  was  cast  immediately,  as 
the  king  had  promised.  The  rehearsals  were  directed  by  De  Vega, 
and  attended  by  the  monarch.  The  author,  it  was  said,  wished  to  remain 
unknown.  But  an  august  name  was  already  whispered  at  court  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  drama.  Such  was  the  usage  on  these  occasions ; 
for  Philip  was  reserved  and  dissimulating,  even  in  his  plagiarisms.  He 
never  said  that  a  piece  was  his,  but  amused  himself  by  permitting 
others  to  say  it.  This  time,  however,  whether  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  wish,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  usual  surmises  in  regard  to 
all  anonymous  dramas  produced  at  court  were  hazarded  by  few,  and 
in  a  very  low  tone ;  so  that  the  day  of  representation  arrived  without  a 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  majority  as  to  who  was  the  author. 

Calderon  received  in  the  morning,  to  strengthen  his  fortitude,  the 
title  to  an  annual  pension  from  the  private  purse  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  evening  had  the  honor  to  be  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  alcove 
set  apart  for  his  Majesty.  Was  this  distinction  the  result  of  gratitude 
or  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  Philip  ?  The  young  officer  was  too  much 
occupied  to  reflect  on  the  subject ;  for  directly  before  him,  so  placed 
that  he  could  distinctly  observe  the  varying  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, sat  the  Countess  Antonia  d'  Avalos,  and  by  her  side  the  king. . 
The  sensations  of  Calderon  were  a  curious  compound  of  happiness 
and  misery,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  analyze.  He  saw 
reflected  in  her  beautiful  face  his  own  sentiments,  as  expressed  in  the 
play.  He  marked  her  admiration  of  the  best  scenes,  especially  of  those 
of  a  passionate  character.  More  than  once  he  saw  her  ready  to  ap- 
plaud, had  the  modesty  of  the  king  permitted  him  to  give  the  signal. 
He  saw  the  tears  trembling  in  her  eyes,  as  she  awaited  the  last  proof 
of  love ;  he  saw  them  fall  thick  and  fast  on  her  palpitating  breast,  as 
the  denouement  approached.  Philip  at  length  laid  aside  etiquette, 
under  pretence  of  encouraging  a  young  actor,  and  then  the  beautiful 
hands  of  the  countess  were  vocal  with  transport.  For  a  time  Calderon 
revelled  in  the  pride  of  successful  authorship,  forgetful  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  profit  by  it ;  and  recovered  not  from  the  ecstacy  into  which 
the  praise  of  Antonia  had  thrown  him,  until  the  principal  actor  ad- 
vanced to  name  the  author  of  the  drama.  He  listened  with  shame  and 
rage  to  the  following  address : 

'  Thus  ends,'  said  the  actor,  bowing,  '  Dar  su  Vida  por  sa  Dama ! ' 
The  author  is  a  writer  of  this  city.  He  hopes  your  kindness  will  ex- 
cuse any  errors  he  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  commit.' 

If  Antonia  could  but  have  recognized  in  Don  Calderon  the  cause  of 
her  emotion  !  But  how,  alas !  should  she  distinguish  him,  a  poor  star, 
eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  royalty  ?  Would  she  but  turn  toward  him  by 
accident,  and  behold  him  trembling  behind  her  chair ! 

Heaven  accorded  to  the  lover  the  boon  he  asked.  More  than  once 
already,  (by  the  power  which'ladies  possess  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  an  admirer,  and  by  another  power  not  less  exquisite,  of  seeing  every 
thing  which  passes  around  them  while  appearing  to  observe  nothing,) 
more  than  once  during  the  representation,  had  she  remarked  the  young 
officer  of  artillery,  and  noted  the  varying  expression  of  his  agitated 
countenance.  She  saw  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  powerful 
•motions,  and  fancied  from  his  manner  that  they  were  in  some  way 
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connected  with  herself  and  with  the  play.  The  expression  of  his  eyes 
when  he  turned  them  toward  her  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  seemed 
actually  to  blaze  with  rapture  when  she  applauded  the  play,  but  in 
a  moment  after  they  were  cast  down  in  despondency.  The  countess 
was  aware  of  the  literary  usages  of  the  king,  and  knew  Calderon  to  be 
a  man  of  talent.  Had  she  then  a  presentiment  of  the  truth  ?  It  would 
almost  seem  so;  for  as  she  rose  to  withdraw  from  the  theatre,  she 
turned  toward  him,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his,  said  in  a  soft  expressive 
yoice : 

'  This  piece  does  honor  to  the  intellect  of  the  author,  and  I  would 
pve  a  great  deal  to  know  the  *  writer  of  this  city.*  * 

Calderon  in  his  heart  interpreted  her  words,  'I  should  love  the 
author,'  and  replied  by  a  look  full  of  gratitude.  But  an  accident 
which  threw  him  back  upon  his  rd/e,  prevented  him  from  assuring  her 
that  she  was  understood.  The  king  as  well  as  Calderon  had  been 
struck  by  the  remark  of  the  countess,  and  had  approached  her  quickly. 
In  the  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  Calderon  saw  his 
laurels  unscrupulously  gathered  by  another,  and  the  homage  due  to  his 
own  genius  bestowed  upon  the  king. 

'  Oh,  it  is  too  much ! '  thought  he ;  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword,  as  if  calling  on  it  for  vengeance :  '  one  may  sacrifice  to  one's 
king,  glory  and  a  name ;  but  love  !  —  that  is  impossible  ! ' 

As  she  passed  him,  escorted  by  Philip,  Antonia  observed  that  Calde- 
ron regarded  her  as  before,  and  found  herself,  oddly  enough,  situated 
between  him  and  the  king;  both  loving  her,  and  both  resting  their 
claims  to  her  notice  on  the  same  grounds ;  Philip  seeming  to  demand 
eulogy  as  a  right,  and  Calderon  tacitly  to  claim  it.  Free,  from  her 
position,  and  galante  by  character,  Antonia  amused  herself  by  coqnet-^ 
ing  with  each  of  her  admirers,  resolved  however,  at  all  hazards,  to  make 
Calderon  explain  himself,  on  the  very  .first  opportunity.  With  the 
secret  disposition  of  the  young  officer,  we  may  imagine  that  it  required 
an  effort  of  resolution  on  his  part  to  resist  an  attack  firom  such  a  quar- 
ter, and  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  king.  He  had  resisted,  however,  for 
nearly  a  week,  when  a  romantic  circumstance  developed  the  mystery. 

Philip  gave  a  grand  hunt  in  the  environs  of  Madrid,  and  the  Countess 
d'  Avalos  and  Don  Calderon,  together  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court,  were  of  the  royal  party.  Soon  after  reaching  the  hunting- 
ground,  a  vast  and  beautiful  forest  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  the 
king,  who  had  followed  Antonia  with  admiring  eyes  as  she  rode  among 
the  cavaliers  in  attendance,  succeeded  at  length  in  detaching  her  from 
the  cortege ;  he  profited  by  this  occasion  to  render  himself  agreeable, 
intermingling  his  gallantries  with  long  poetical  tirades ;  when  a  fearful 
incident  disturbed  the  conversation.  An  immense  wild  boar,  which  had 
been  roused  from  its  covert  by  the  hunters,  burst  through  the  brush- 
wood a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  king  asd  his  companion,  and  dashed 
furiously  toward  them.  At  sight  of  the  enraged  animal,  with  bristles 
erect,  and  the  foam  flying  from  his  tusks,  the  horses  took  fright,  and  the 
palfrey  of  the  countess  suddenly  leaping  aside,  threw  her  with  violence 
to  the  earth. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  king  was  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  lady ; 
but  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  maddened  beast,  as  he  swerved  aside  to 
charge  upon  his  prostrate  victim,  put  his  Majesty's  chivalry  io  flight, 
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and  he  recoiled  involuntarily,  from  surprise  and  terror.  This,  for  a  man 
who  recited  verses  in  praise  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  sex,'  was  without 
douht  a  flagrant  inconsistency ;  but  Philip  was  more  politic  than  brave, 
and  loved  better  to  talk  of  generosity  than  to  practise  it.  Shouting  for 
aid,  he  raised  his  carbine,  fired,  and  lodged  a  ball  in  the  body  of  the 
fasoar.  The  beast  reeled  on  receiving  the  shot,  and  the  king  congratu- 
lated himself  for  a  moment  on  having  saved  the  countess.  He  was  mi^ 
taken,  however :  the  career  of  the  animal  was  arrested  but  for  an  instant, 
and  he  again  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  young  lady  would  now  inev- 
itably have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  fury,  had  not  a  deliverer  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a  young  cavalier,  who,  rushing  from  a  by-path 
which  there  intersected  the  main  road  through  the  forest,  before  the 
king  could  recognize  him,  had  precipitated  himself  sword  in  hand  upon 
the  monster,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  was  about  to  bury  his  tusks 
in  the  side  of  his  victim. 

The  attack  was  made  with  such  frantic  and  desperate  energy,  that 
the  blade  of  the  cavalier  passed  completely  through  the  body  of  the  boar, 
the  hilt  striking  against  his  shoulder,  and  notwithstanding  his  enormous 
weight,  driving  him  back  half  a  spear's  length ;  while  the  assailant, 
driven  forward  by  the  same  impulse,  fell  upon  the  expiring  brute,  and 
before  he  could  recover  himself,  received  a  severe  wound.  He  soon 
regained  his  feet,  however,  and  having  finished  his  work  with  another 
tluiist  of  his  good  steel,  turned  his  attention  to  the  countess.  She  soon 
recovered,  and  recognizing  Calderon  in  her  deliverer,  poured  forth  her 
gratitude  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  enthusiastic  Spanish  maiden's  nature. 

The  opportune  appearance  of  Calderon  was  soon  accounted  for.  The 
jealous  officer  had  followed  the  countess  and  the  king  from  the  moment 
they  became  separated  from  the  corUgty  and  was  spurring  along  a  by- 
path, with  the  intention  of  meeting  them  at  the  angle  of  the  road,  and 
interrupting  their  tett-Orteie  at  all  hazards,  when  he  heard  the  screams 
of  the  countess,  and  urging  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed,  arrived  on 
the  spot  in  time  to  perform  the  gallant  exploit  already  recorded. 

'  Seignor  Pedro,'  said  Antonia,  '  how  have  I  merited  such  heroic  devo- 
tion from  you  ? ' 

'  It  is  thus  that  I  love ! '  replied  the  poet,  with  enthusiasm. 

'  Dar  su  Vida  par  sa  Dama^*  said  the  young  lady ;  '  you  join  exam- 
ple to  precept,  and  I  know  now  the  '  writer  of  this  city.' ' 

*  Hush ! '  said  Calderon,  blushing,  and  looking  round  to  see  if  the 
king  was  near. 

*  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness ;  your  secret  shall  be  well  kept,''  said 
Antonia,  at  the  same  time  laying  one  hand  on  her  heart,  while  she  gave 
the  other  to  the  poet,  who  kissed  it  with  rapture. 

Thus  it  was  that  Calderon  commenced  his  dramatic  career ;  and  thus 
love  instead  of  glory  rewarded  his  first  effort  as  an  author.  b. 


EPIGRAM 
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Whils  in  the  dark  on  ih^  soft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempting  siren  in  thy  tongue, 
What  ardent  flames,  what  anguish  I  endured  ! 
But  when  the  candle  entered — I  was  cured ! 
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ART      THOU      NOT      CHANOEDf 


BT     VBBSBXSOX     OOX.TOB. 


— — '  NeTor  more,  tty  baait. 
Oust  thov  b«  ray  lole  world,  ny  ooiTorM.*  —  Bra»«. 

Briout  are  thy  days,  O  Childhood !  sunny  dayi ! 

The  morning  lignt  to  dark  exifltence  given, 
When  life's  young  sun  rises  in  its  own  rays, 

And  in  those  rays  creates  itself  a  heaven. 
Ah !  there  's  a  light  o'er  early  being  flung, 
That  fades  from  earth  when  we  qo  more  are  young ! 

Oh !  how  OUT  hearts,  how  all  things  earthly,  ohatige. 
As  forth  we  go  into  the  blij[hting  world ; 

Where  all  we  meet,  in  our  wild,  feverish  range, 
Seem  on  a  sea  of  sin  "^d  passion  whirled : 

How  soon  the  sunlight  of  the  soul  is  flown. 

Which  played  around  us  e'er  *  the.  world  *  was  known ! 

Art  thou  not  changed  ?    Do  the  same  feelings  now 
Come  ii«sh  and  joyous,  that  were  once  thine  own  ? 

When  clustering  locks  lay  on  thy  childish  brow. 
And  life  was  new,  and  almost  all  unknown  ? 

Clineest  thou  still,  in  days  of  sterner  truth. 

To  the  gay  visions  of  ^y  dreaming  youth  ? 

Does  the  green  earth  still  seem  the  same  bright  thing 
It  ever  seented  when  childhood's  days  were  fleeing  ? 

When  thy  yoong  soul  was  in  the  merry  spring 
Of  its  new*w&ened  but  eternal  being ; 

And  saw  wbate'er  was  to  its  vision  given 

In  the  pure  light  of  its  own  native  heaven .' 

Dost  thou  still  feel  the  same  rich  gush  of  thought. 
Guileless  and  pure,  spring  upward  from  thy  soul  ? 

Thou,  on  whose  brow  tke  wearing  world  has  wrought. 
Thou,  who  art  struggling  for  Ambition's  goal  ? 

Ah  !  the  clear  waters  m  tt^  mountain  spring 

Grow  dark  and  turbid  in  their  wandering ! 

The  voice  of  life  ffrows  sadder  with  our  years ;. 

We  see  at  lengUi  our  early  shrines  deserted -~ 
We  kneel  in  worship,  but  we  kneel  in  tears. 

Devoted  still,  though  worn  and  broken-hearted : 
While  the  bright  forms  of  other  days  arise. 
With  heaven  still  sleeping  in  their  faded  eyes ! 

Ah !  thus  we  change  —  and  yet  we  know  not  how : 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  life  of  ours ; 

A  wizard  spell,  on  heart,  and  sotd,  and  brow. 
Working  with  strange  and  darkly-hidden  powers. 

That  leaves  but  little  tor  life's  sunless  even, 

Save  tears  for  earth's  past  joy,  and  hopes  of  heaven. 
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OLD    DUTCH    HOUSES    AND    THEIR    ASSOCIATIONS. 


%1    T.     B.    TROSF. 


I  HAYE  a  great  tenacity  of  early  recdlections.  I  thought  much  in 
my  first  breeches.  The  ancient  city  in  which  were  passed  the  years 
which  impress  themselves  most  strongly  on  my  imagination  and  me- 
mory, was  well  calculated  to  afford  speculation  for  youthful  minds  formed 
like  mine.  There  were  tangible  inconsistences  in  society  and  in 
architecture,  that  struck  the  dullest  fancy  at  once.  My  discernment  of 
contrasts  was  not  above  that  of  those  around  me,  but  only  in  speculating 
on  the  reasons  of  them.  My  first  essay  in  public  life,  that  I  particularly 
recollect,  was  going  firom  house  to  house,  wishing  the  inmatesra  '  happy 
new  year.'  The  custom  was  tk  noble  one,  for  the  blessings  of  children 
must  have  an  incense  about  them  as  they  ascend  to  heaven.  My  little 
companions  oflen  crossed  my  path  in  these  labors  of  love.  I  wrought 
as  hard  as  they,  but  always  with  less  profit ;  and  it  set  me  to  speculat- 
ing on  the  cause.  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  most  wealthy  modem 
mansions ;  but  my  ^  happy  new  year '  met  with  a  cold  rebuff  from  a 
ffrinning  servant,  and  a  door  perhaps  was  slammed  in  my  face.  At 
length  some  unpretending  house,  by  its  low  step  and  fanciful  knocker, 
would  tempt  me  to  try  my  fortune.  An  old  dame,  as  neat  as  a  maiden 
quakeress,  would  answer  my  summons,  greet  me  with  '  God  bless  the 
child  I '  fill  my  hat  with  cakes,  and  send  me  on  my  way  rejoicing.  This 
oft-repeated  good  luck  made  me  at  last  cautious  of  the  imposing  man- 
sions of  modern  date ;  and  so  ancient  did  I  at  last  become,  that  I  would 
stop  at  no  door  unless  I  could  see  the  date  over  it,  with  magnificent 
stairs,  as  I  thought,  leading  up  to  the  weathercock  that  invariably  sur^ 
mounted  these  hospitable  dwellings.  Thus  I  early  learned  a  lesson,  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  after-life,  that  modern  pretension  and 
display  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  honest  ho^i- 
tality  of  the  olden  time. 

Thus  early  were  my  predilections  formed  for  old  Dutch  houses  and 
their  associations ;  and  my  passion  increased  with  every  new  year.  I 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  dwellings  extant  in  the  city  in 
one  day.  I  looked  upon  them  as  sacred.  The  dark  figures,  indicat- 
ing their  age  to  be  more  than  an  hundred  years,  grew  into  an  unbounded 
antiquity  in  my  childish  imagination. 

Among  the  many  buildings  that  attracted  my  youthfiil  fancy,  was  one 
opposite  my  grandfather's  house.  It  was  small,  with  a  very  peaked  roof, 
half  hidden  by  decayed  trees  and  other  marks  of  time.  This  little 
house  looked  oddly  enough,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  glaring  brick  build- 
ings, of  the  latest  '  approved  construction.'  It  seemed  to  court  the 
shade,  like  some  excellent  old  country  dame  who  finds  herself  suddenly 
among  the  gay  society  of  a  city ;  and  like  the  country  dame,  too,  it 
was  far  more  comfortable  and  useful  for  being  out  of  fashion.  In  this 
cosy  nook  lived  the  relic  of  one  Baltus  Van  Zant;  a  little  woman,  clad 
in  a  shortpgown  of  deep  blue,  with  a  dark,  petticoat.  Her  feet  peeped 
out  plainly  from  under  her  dress,  and  gave  indications  of  having  once 
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been  small  and  well-proportioned.  I  never  remarked,  for  years,  that 
she  did  not  live  entirely  alone.  Not  a  neighbor  visited  her  house.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  sympathies  with  the  generation  around  her,  but  went 
her  own  way,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill.  This  made  me  set  her  down  as  a 
witch,  and  1  shunned  her  accordingly.  But  much  as  her  manner  of  life 
once  surprised  me,  now  that  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  see  something  exalted  in 
her  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling  city ;  a  tenacity  of  old  habits  and 
opinions,  that  has  in  it  something  of  the  sublime;  a  contempt  of'  inno- 
vation, which  though  it  may  retard  the  building  of  balloons  anid  rail- 
roads, detracts  nothing  from  the  total  amount  of  human  happiness. 

There  was  but  one  window  in  the  little  mansion  I  have  alluded  to, 
which  faced  the  street,  and  was  invariably  thrown  open  on  Mondays. 
There  dangled  from  its  sill  much  parlor  furniture  that  needed  '  an  air* 
ing ; '  and  the  widow  could  be  seen  all  day  flourishing  a  mop,  a  broom, 
and  a  dusting-rag,  alternately.  About  three  o'clock  this  bustle  would 
cease.     One  article  after  another  would  disappear ;  the  old  lady  would 

gather  a  bunch  of  lilac  leaves  from  the  garden,  carry  them  into  the 
ouse,  close  the  window,  and  not  open  it  again  until  the  following  Mon- 
day. Independent  of  this  work,  which  my  old  grandmother  called 
'  cleaning  the  parlor,'  the  widow  seemed  to  be  constantly  busy  in  fight- 
ing the  dust  that  rose  from  the  street,  and  in  scouring  the  front  door 
and  stoop  of  her  dwelling.  How  well  I  remember  that  clean  front  door 
to  this  day,  and  the  nulk-whiteness  of  the  benches  ranged  on  either 
side !  There  were  no  ^  washes '  nor  paint  here,  such  as  now  make 
BO  many  '  whited  sepulchres.'  It  was  the  virgin  purity  of  the  wood, 
sinking  into  little  hollows  around  the  heads  of  the  nails,  so  searching 
had  been  the  sand  in  pursuit  of  dirt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  every  year,  late  in  the  day,  a  coun- 
try waggon,  loaded  with  stockings  and  woollen  yarn,  invariably  stopped 
at  widow  Van  Zant's.  The  horses  attached  to  it  were  fat  and  sleek- 
looking  ;  and  although  on  their  gray  noses  age  was  impressed,  still  they 
thought  themselves  young,  having  never  for  twenty  years  had  the  least 
occasion  to  try  their  speed.  The  owner  was  an  old-fashioned  Dutch- 
man, who  struck  me  as  being  connected  in  some  way  with  the  little 
house  he  was  visiting.  There  was  the  same  ancient  look  about  him, 
the  same  indications  of  comfort.  The  lady  accompanying  him  was  a 
duplicate  of  widow  Van  Zant,  only  a  little  more  gay  and  prepossessing 
to  a  youngster  like  me.  This  worthy  couple  would  walk  up  the  stoop, 
and  after  the  mo.st  scrupulous  scraping  of  the  feet  and  dusting  of 
clothes,  enter  the  house.  Then  the  parlor  window  would  fly  open,,  and 
an  ardent  excitement  within  soon  succeeded.  For  a  day  or  two,  the 
pair  of  old  ladies  would  be  seen  in  the  street  together,  with  small  bun- 
dles in  their  hands,  such  as  are  done  up  in  dry-goods  stores.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  however,  they  sat  silently  employed  in  knitting  on  one  of 
the  benches  of  the  '  stoop,'  while  the  male  visiter  was  smoking  a  long  pipe 
opposite  to  them.  At  sun-down  they  would  vanish  into  the  house.  On 
the  first  Saturday  succeeding  this  visit,  the  waggon  again  drew  up  at 
the  door,  and  the  party  drove  off.  Widow  Van  Zant  resumed  her  clean- 
ing with  renewed  vigor,  the  yearly  interruption  in  her  routine  of  life 
having  passed  away. 

In street,  1  recollect,  when  a  boy,  in  company  with  my  play- 

mateSy  trying  to  get  into  any  of  the  fifteen  rooms  in  an  old  deserted 
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Dutch  house,  without  going  through  the  parlor  1  We  never  could  do 
it.  In  these  latter  times,  after  seeing  much  of  the  fashionable  architee- 
tnre  which  enables  a  private  family  to  occupy  a  *  temple/  with  pillars 
all  around,  and  makes  churches  without  pillars,  and  no  temples  at  all,  I 
cannot  recall  the  plan  of  that  old  Dutch  house.  Tradition  avers  that 
the  owner  was  a  bachelor,  and  when  somewhat  old,  he  rented  it  out  to 
a  numerous  family  that  had  just  pioneered  its  way  from  Cape  Cod,  and 
settled  upon  the  unwieldy  and  fat  society  of  an  originally  Dutch  oity 
with  all  the  voracity  of  a  nest  of  carbuncles  fastened  upon  a  whale.  The 
poor  Dutchman,  who  loved  comfort  and  quiet,  reserved  the  parlor  for 
his  own  use ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  family  taken  possession  of  the 
premises,  than  they  were  constantly  spinning  through  his  room,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  astounding.  No  one  could  stir  without  coming  into 
his  presence.  He  swore  that  it  was  a  plot  to  kill  him,  and  offered  the 
family  a  large  sum  if  they  would  leave  the  house ;  but  they  made  more 
noise  than  ever.  Confounded  with  the  constant  clamor.  Mynheer  took 
to  his  bed,  and  after  a  short  illness,  died.  His  last  hallucination  was, 
that  he  had  lain  ill  for  an  hundred  years  in  the  public  road,  opposite  the 
Staadt-Huys  in  Amsterdam. 

The  school-house  where  I  whiled  away  many  •  a  year  grew  dark  at 
evening  sunset  in  the  forked  shadow  of  the  old  *  Vanderheydek 
Palace.'  That  venerable  building  was  as  romantic  as  any  castle  ever 
built  on  the  rolling  Zuyder-Zee.  It  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  classic 
Dutch.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  its  imposing  front,  sending  up  its 
sharp  points  far  into  the  sky,  towering  over  the  surrounding  buildings 
like  pyramidal  monuments.  The  boat  weathercock  on  one  of  these, 
how  it  used  to  box  about  in  the  wind,  screaming  at  every  turn  with  the 
accumulated  rust  of  a  century !  The  rampart  horse  on  the  other  was 
always  flying  round,  and  kicking  about  like  mad.  Then  the  little  round 
holes  just  below  the  weathercocks ;  the  small  iron  cranes  just  below 
the  holes ;  and  the  little  windows  just  below  the  iron  cranes ;  all  per- 
fectly useless,  perfectly  Dutch,  and  perfectly  beautiful !  I  loved  that 
old  house,  for  the  descendants  of  Vanderheyden  occupied  it  in  my  day ; 
and  between  school  hours  I  used  to  romp  through  its  old  halls,  and 
climb  into  its  dusty  garrets,  with  sensations  little  short  of  those  which 
Galileo  felt,  when  he  swept  his  telescope  for  the  first  time  across  the 
heavens.  How  I  used  to  wonder  that  such  a  tall  building  could  be 
erected !  How  I  used  to  pore  over  some  brass-clasped,  corpulent  little 
volume,  that  would  turn  up  among  the  neglected  rubbish  of  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner  !  How  we  boys  used  to  besmear  our  faces  with  cob- 
webs, and  imagine  the  makers  of  them  down  our  backs,  while  we  were 
attempting  to  climb  up  and  look  out  of  the  little  hole  under  the  horse 
weathercock ! 

It  was  in  truth  a  glorious  old  house.  The  rooms  were  airy,  and  a 
coach-and-six  could  have  galloped  through  the  halls.  The  old  fire- 
places looked  in  summer  like  comfortable  bedrooms  opening  into  the 
parlors,  their  large  door-ways  ornamented  with  pictures  on  china,  and 
*  goose's  wings.'  Then  the  tall  china  jar  of  asparagus  in  the  centre  of 
these  little  rooms !  Oftentimes  have  I,  with  a  dozen  other  little  folk, 
'  played  baby-house '  in  them,  and  gazed  with  delight  at  the  sky-blue 
ceilings,  in  search  of  stars  in  the  day-time.  And  little  Marie  Vander- 
heyden, too,  with  her  mixture  of  old  Dutch  looks  and  modem  accom- 
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plishments ;  the  cap  for  her  head  changed  from  the  little  quilt  of  her  an- 
cestors to  a  simple  net,  that  concealed  not  her  sweet  auburn  hair,  nor 
detained  the  clustering  curls  that  shaded  her  forehead  and  neck ;  her 
little  waist  yet  exhibiting  above  and  below  it  lines  strangely  resembling 
those  discernible  in  her  grandmother's  picture,  taken  at  seventeen^ 
Sweet  Marie  1  —  all  Dutch,  yet  mingling  every  modern  improvement  in 
her  person  and  in  her  mind  so  divinely,  that  she  shed  a  loveliness  over 
the  past,  and  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  pres^it.  I  loved  old  '  Vanderhey- 
den  Palace ! ' 

As  a  sort  of  reverse  to  the  *  palace,'  I  always  looked  with  pleasure 
upon  old  BocLB  Speioels'  House.  It  was  an  anomaly  in  architecture. 
Nothing  like  it  was  any  where  else  to  be  met  with  in  the  wide  world. 
Bocle,  so  tradition  reports,  waited  two  long  years  for  yellow  bricks  from 
Holland,  to  build  him  a  house,  that  he  might  c(»isummate  his  marriage 
with  the  prettiest  girl  among  his  acquaintance.  The  third  year  com- 
menced, and  his  sweetheart  began  to  show  dissatisfaction ;  when  sud- 
denly he  began  with  commendable  zeal  to  build  a  cage  for  his  bird,  of 
wood ;  and  when  he  had  nearly  completed  it  to  the  eaves,  the  bricks 
arrived.  Unwilling  to  have  them  wasted,  he  finished  the  second  story 
of  brick  :  and  very  puzzling  was  this  new  style  to  the  old  burghers. 
They  one  and  all  averred  that  there  was  something  iprong  about  Spei- 
gels'  house ;  but  what  it  was  they  could  not  tell.  Some  wag  remarked, 
that  Speigels  had  put  the  foundation  of  his  house  where  the  top  should 
he.  To  this  joke  Speigels  invariably  replied,  that  *  de  tamned  yan- 
kees  were  turning  the  city  upside-down,  and  his  house  would  come 
right  in  time.'  This  remark  was  bandied  about ;  and  as  innovaticn 
increased,  and  good  old  Dutch  manners,  as  well  as  houses,  fell  into  dis- 
repute, Bocle  rose  in  esteem  among  all  the  ancient  families,  for  his 
penetration  and  forecaste,  as  being  the  only  man  among  them  fully  pre- 
pared to  come  right  end  up,  in  the  confusion  around  them.  On  the 
fstrength  of  this  character  for  foresight,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Dutch  interest  as  an  alderman ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
his  public  acts  were  solid  at  the  top,  but  totally  destitute  of  proper 
foundation,  and  calculated  only  to  be  useful  when  the  present  order  of 
things  are  entirely  reversed.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  Bocle  has  been 
extensively  followed  by  legislators  of  the  present  day  ;  for  thousands  of 
laws  are  now  annually  made,  which  are  apparently  of  brick  or  stone, 
but  which  are  really  built  upon  the  weakest  of  wooden  foundations. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  Knickerbockers  about  their  houses  is  pro- 
verbial. The  habits  of  the  widow  Baltus  Van  Zant  in  this  respect  is 
no  fable.  I  have  seen  this  passion  carried  beyond  all  reason ;  and  singu- 
lar as  it  may  appear,  I  have  actually  wept  over  its  desolating  effects.  On 
the  suburbs  of may  still  be  seen  the  ancient  residence  of  Myn- 
heer Vanderschuven.  It  is  a  house  that  Irving  would  delight  to  honor. 
Although  situated  on  a  public  road,  the  thick  tressel-work  of  an  hun- 
dred Lombardy  poplars  screened  it  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the  passer- 
by. I  have  often  fancied  that  they  clung  to  it  and  grew  up  around  it, 
as  if  aware  that  there  was  danger  of  its  being  removed  from  their  grateful 
shade.  It  is  a  perfect  house  of  its  kind  ;  and  I  would  sooner  be  its 
owner  by  inheritance,  than  the  heir  of  twenty  *  shingle  palaces '  of 
modem  date.  It  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Vanderschu- 
vens  until  the  present  day ;  and  the  last  r^resentative  of  that  once 
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numerous  family  is  widowed  and  childless.  She  lives  exclusively  within 
her  little  domain,  talks  Dutch  to  a  superannuated  old  negro  servant, 
eats  suppaan-and-milk,  kool-slaa,  and  sour-krout,  'to  encourage,'  as 
she  says,  '  old  family  feelings.'  But  of  her  neatness,  which  even  ex- 
celled that  of  the  widow  Van  Zant,  I  would  more  particularly  speak. 

Old  Vanderschuven,  when  he  first  settled  the  place,  started  with  what 
was  in  our  early  times  considered  a  fortune.  He  brought  with  him 
from  Holland  not  only  bricks  to  build  himself  a  house,  but  many  luxu- 
ries beside,  in  the  way  of  furniture.  Among  these  latter,  were  three 
pictures  by  Teniers,  which  his  father  had  purchased  from  the  painter 
himself  In  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  pride  with  the  old  man  to 
'  boast  of  his  father's  intimacy  with  the  great  artist ;  and  he  used  to  sit, 
in  his  old  age,  and  point  out  the  houses  on  them,  call  over  the  names  of 
the  churches  and  steeples,  and  call  the  scene  '  home.'  One  of  these 
pictures  represented  a  '  skating  scene '  on  the  Hague ;  and  he  once 
had  it  carried  in  great  state  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Hudson  river,  to 
examine  whether  the  skaters  on  that  noble  stream  at  all  resembled  those 
on  the  Hague.  The  old  man  surveyed  the  living  and  pictured  actors 
before  him  for  a  long  time,  but  at  length  concluded  that  the  real  ska- 
ters did  very  well,  but  that  they  lacked  the  gracefulness  of  the  jolly  lit- 
tle figures  before  him,  which  the  painter's  art  had  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served. These  paintings  descended  with  the  house  to  the  old  man's  chil- 
dren, and  so  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  until  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  representative  of  the  family. 

Melancholy  to  relate,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  did  not  increase  with 
the  descendants  of  Vanderschuven.  The  beauties  of  the  pencil  had  lit- 
tle charm  even  for  Vanderschuven's  children ;  and  their  children  only 
called  them  valuable,  because  their  grandfather  had  loved  them.  Oc- 
casionally, the  old  carved  oak  frames  had  been  wiped  off,  and  an  obtrud- 
ing speck  had  been  removed  from  the  paintings ;  but  it  remained  for 
the  present  owner  to  clean  off  the  dirt.  It  is  said  that  grief  has  many 
outlets ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  widow,  the  present  owner  of  the 
pictures,  took  to  cleaning  them  to  assuage  her  sorrows.  Scandal  even 
affirms  that  she  consoled  herself  on  the  death  of  her  husband  with  the 
idea  that  all  obstacles  were  now  removed ;  that  '  clean  now  she  could 
and  would  ; '  and  when  I  first  saw  these  noble  pictures,  they  were  clean, 
heaven  help  the  mark  !  I  contemplated  them  as  they  really  were,  beau- 
tiful in  ruins,  and  almost  wept  over  the  propensity,  proper  though  it  was, 
which  thus  destroyed  them.  There  they  hung,  the  copper  on  which 
they  were  painted  showing  through  in  glistening  spots  among  the  trees, 
in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  among  groups  of  trunk-breeched  Dutchmen. 
The  whole  had  for  a  long  time,  at  stated  periods,  passed  under  the 
ordeal  of  soap  and  sand !  The  delicate  penciling  of  Teniers  could 
be  plainly  traced  in  spots,  and  grew  doubly  valuable  as  it  disap- 
peared in  the  general  dimness.  How  oflen  have  I  rubbed  my  eyes  to 
see  if  the  defects  of  the  picture  were  not  in  my  own  vision  ;  and  how 
have  I  left  them,  (the  venerable  form  of  the  excellent  widow  at  the  mo- 
ment being  in  my  eye,)  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  they  were 
thus  despoiled  —  a  sacrifice,  worthy  of  the  gods,  to  the  spirit  of  Dutch 
cleanliness ! 

But  let  me  finish  my  recollections  with  a  memorial  of  *  the  church/ 
whose  sweet  influences  ever  Banctify  the  social  pictures  of  the  past.    I 
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once  wandered  into  the  settlement  of  the  Knickerbockers,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  the  great  historian.  The  *  gentleman  that  took  me '  was  in 
search  of  an  estray  cow.  Journeying  on  through  the  lovely  valley  of 
Schaghticoke,  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  pleased ;  and  although  I  did 
not  &ad  the  great  man  for  whom  I  was  looking,  yet  I  saw  his  relar- 
tives,  and  that  was  a  satisfaction,  at  least  I  saw,  moreover,  the  village 
church  in  which  I  presumed  he  was  christened;  and  I  was  blessed 
by  the  worthy  dominie,  who  *  wagsed  his  pou '  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
same.  It  was  a  sweet  little  church,  with  a  straight-forward  congre- 
gation, a  straight-forward  choir,  and  a  straight-forward  dominie.  Every 
thing  was  perpendicular  about  it,  save  the  steeple,  which  had  the 
miraculous  power  of  sustaining  itself  comparatively  upright,  with  the 
centre  of  gravity  far  without  the  base.  The  builder  might  have  had 
some  new-fangled  notions  of  religion,  contrary  to  the  synod  of  Dort 
Steeples,  it  is  said,  like  ministers,  point  direct  to  heaven,  and  the  ar- 
chitect of  this  spire  may  have  fancied  he  had  discovered  a  new  road  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Happy  indeed  are  the  people  that  wor- 
ship in  that  church,  so  solitary  and  so  obscure  that  it  has  thus  far  es- 
caped the  desolating  hand  of  'Improvement!'  An  isolated  spot, 
breathing  nothing*  but  pure  Dutch ;  the  only  uncontaminated  foothold 
of  that  great  people  who  built  the  noble  houses  cherished  in  our  recol- 
lections ;  a  people  bom  in  the  '  Golden  Age/  who  lived  and  died  un- 
der the  impression  that  this  world  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  they 
had  not  lived  in  vain. 


EROTIC. 


De»  MaUm  PlavBl  and  dsi  Diotacen  Uiipa 
Dfo  >imMtt,  <)ie  Je  too  fruhem  Beaif 
Ovaahit  w,  wuMcht,  kh  inir.' 

oobtrb's  'tobooato  tamo.' 


A  PEirciL  give  me,  dipped  in  hues  , 

.  The  rainbow'*  glitt  nnff  arch  hath  ahed ; 
And  let  iti  magic  art  au^uae 
Thoee  colon  o.er,  like  moaning  4ewa 

Upon  the  painted  flow'ret'a  bed ; 
Till  Fancy's  plastic  hand  imbues 
My  canvass  tnus  divinely  fair, 
In  sweet  illusion,  thou  art  there. 


II. 


Give  me  the  lip,  as  sweet  as  e'er 

By  nectar  nourisVd  in  the'lH>wer 
Where  fairies  through  the  myrtles  peer, 
And  radiant  forms  within  appear. 

And  tones  imbibed  of  magic  powe'r^ 
That  ravished  each  deep  lisvning  ear : 
Then  will  I  tell  a  tale,  shall  hold 
Thy  heart  in  love's  enchanting  fold. 


[.  v.  B. 
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I.INKS       TO       A       LADT. 


T     •aOm«B     B.     VBBVTIOB. 


XiADT  —  I  lore,  at  eventide, 

When  Btan,  u  now,  are  on  the  wave, 
To  stray  in  loneliness,  and  muse 

Upon  the  one  dear  form  that  gave 
Its  sunlight  to  my  boyhood :  oft 
That  same  sweet  look  sinks  still  and  soft 
Upon  my  spirit,  and  appears 
As  love^  as  in  by-gone  yean. 


II. 


Ere's  low,  ftint  wind  is  breathing  now. 
With  deep  and  sool-like  murmuring. 
Through  the  &r  pines  —  and  thy  sweet  words 

Seem  borne  on  its  mysterious  wing ; 
And  oft,  mid  musings  sad  and  lone. 
At  night's  deep  noon,  that  thrilling  tone 
•Swells  in  the  wind,  low,  wild,  ancfclear. 
Like  music  in  the  dxeaminip  ear. 


III. 


When  Sleep's  calm  wing  is  on  my  brow. 

And  dreams  of  peace  my  spirit  lull, 
IBefore  me,  like  a  misty  star, 

That  form  floats  dim  and  beautiful ; 
And  when  the  holy  moonbeam  smiles 
On  the  blue  streams  and  crimson  isles. 
In  every  gush  poured  down  the  sky, 
That  same  light  form  seems  stealing  by. 


!▼• 


It  is  a  blessed  picture,  shrined 

In  memory's  urn ;  the  wing  of  years 
Can  change  it  not,  for  there  it  glows 

Undimmed  by  *  weaknesses  and  tears ','' 
Deep-hidden  in  its  still  recess. 
It  beams  with  love  and  holiness. 
O'er  hours  of  being,  dark  and  ^ill. 
Till  life  seems  almost  beantifiil. 


The  vision  cannot  fade  away ; 

'T  is  in  the  stillness  of  my  heart. 
And  o'er  its  brightness  I  have  mused 

In  solitude  :  it  is  a  part 
Of  mv  existence  ;  a  aear  flower 
Breatned  on  by  Heaven :  Mom's  earliest  hmr 
That  flower  bedews,  and  its  blue  eye 
At  eve  still  rests  upon  the  sky. 
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▼I. 


Lady  —  like  thine,  my  Tieions  cling 

To  the  dear  shrine  of  buried  yean ; 
The  past,  the  past !  it  is  too  brightt 

Too  deeply  oeautifol,  for  tears ; 
We  have  been  blest :  though  life  is  made 
A  tear,  a  silence,  and  a  shade. 
And  years  hare  left  the  vacant  breast 
To  loneliness  —  we  have  been  blest ! 


Til. 


Those  still,  those  soft,  those  summer  eTet, 
When  by  our  fayonte  stream  we  stood, 
And  watched  our  mingling  shadows  theie, 

Soft^pictured  in  the  deep  blue  flood. 
Seemed  one  enchantment.    Oh  !  we  felt, 
As  there  at  Love's  puie  shrine  we  knelt. 
That  life  was  sweeL  and  all  its  hours 
A  glorious  dream  of  Love  and  flowers. 


▼III. 

And  still 't  is  sweet.    Our  hopes  went  by^ 

Like  sounds  upon  the  unbroken  sea, 
Tet  memory  wins  the  spirit  back 

To  deep,  undying  melody ; 
And  still  around  her  early  shrine 
Fresh  flowers  their  dewy  chapleti  twine. 
Toung  Love  his  brightest  garland  wieatoesy 
And  Eden's  richest  mcense  breathes. 


tz. 

Our  hopes  are  flown  —  yet  parted  hours 
Still  m  the  depths  of  memory  lie. 

Like  nightpgems  in  the  silent  blue 
Of  Summer's  deep  and  brilliant  sky  ', 

And  Love's  bright  flashes  seem  again 

To  fall  upon  the  glowing  chain 

Of  our  existence.     Can  it  be 

That  all  is  but  a  mockery ! 


Lady,  adieu !  —  to  other  climes 

I  go  from  joy,  and  hope,  and  thee ; 
A  weed  on  time's  dark  waters  thrown, 
A  wreck  on  life's  wild-heaving  sea ; 
I  go ;  but  oh,  the  past !  the  past ! 
Its  spell  is  o'er  my  being  cast  — 
And  still  to  Love  s  remembered  eves. 
With  all  but  hope,  my  spirit  cleaves. 

Zl. 

Adieu  —  adieu  !    My  farewell  words 
Are  on  my  lyre,  and  their  wild  flow 
Is  faintly  dying  on  the  chords. 

Broken  and  tuneless.    Be  it  so  ! 
Thy  name  —  oh  it  may  never  swell 
My  strain  again  —  yet  lonf  't  will  dwell 
Shrined  in  my  heart —  nnbreathed,  unspoken 
A  treasured  word  —  a  cherished  token. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


Nbw  Saitctvart  of  Proorsbbitb  Thouoht  ahd  Scibvcx.    Bj  a  Stvdbitt  w 
RxALiTiBS.    In  one  Tolome.    pp.  S96.    L6ndon :  John  Brooks,  Oxford-street. 

This  remarkable  Tolnme  reaches  ns  through  our  London  publishers,  addressed 
to  the  editor,  *  with  the  regards  of  the  author.'  Who  the  author  is,  however,  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  his  portrait,  prefixed  to  the  work,  affords  us  an  inkling  of  his  identity. 
The  huge  volume  of  forehead,  the  calm  smile  upon  the  lips,  and  the  whiskers  of  ssble 
silver,  strike  us  as  belonging  to  a  sometime  correspondent  of  this  Magaiine,  who 
several  years  since  attracted  general  attention  to  its  pages,  by  a  series  of  papers  on 
'  Lif^,'  in  which  he  advocated  the  theory  that  caloric  or  electricity  was  the  true 
source  and  principle  of  human  existence.  The  general  title  of  the  volume  under 
notice  is,  *  Serious  Thoughts  generated  by  perusing  Lord  Brouoham's  Discourse 
on  Natural  Theology;'  but  its  several  subsections  compose  separate  pamphleti, 
containing  *  Broad  Hints  on  Education  and  Politics,'  '  Physics  «s.  Metaphysics,' 
*  Phrenology  vs.  Pschychology,'  the  *  Identity  of  Intellectual  Education  with  Pro- 
gressive Civilization,'  etc.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  opinions  said  to  be  spreading  abroad,  of  which  something  has  already  been 
heard  in  the  deprecations  of  religious  journals  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  which, 
were  they  to  become  in  any  wise  general,  could  not  fail  to  subvert  the  faith  and 
influences  now  held  sacred  throughout  Christendom,  we  proceed  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  prominent  theorems  of  the  book  before  us. 

Human  nature,  the  author  contends,  is  nothing  more  than  a  sensitive  substance, 
of  the  first  order,  so  organiwd  as  to  maniftst  a  progiessive  developement  through 
successive  periods  of  time,  and  to  admit,  at  all  periods,  of  numberless  modifies^ 
tions,  through  the  variety  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Our  physical  organs,  he 
argues,  when  at  work,  generaU  tkpmght*  The  faculty  of  thinking  is  the  power  of 
producing  thought ;  and  thought  is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  nervous  centre,  the 
brain,  just  as  the  liver  elaborates  bile,  and  the  male  organs  elaborate  fecundity ; 
for  these  elaborations,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  equally  detrimental  to  the  sub- 
stance that  produced  them.  Thought  and  meditation  fiitigue  and  wear  out  the 
organs  peculiar  to  their  actions,  just  as  much  as  any  excessive  muscular  exertion 
tires  and  strains  other  glands :  and  here  *  the  spiritual,'  as  it  is  caUed,  is  identified 
with  the  material,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  matter  has  been  identified  with 
mind.  Before  he  can  admit  that  the  soul  is  noi  the  result  of  organization,  our 
author  requires  proof  equal  to  demonstration,  that  the  body,  with  all  its  parts,  can- 
not of  iUelf  manifest  the  thinking  phenomena.  He  traces  the  vital  principle 
to  the  nervous  energy,  and  the  nervous  energy  to  electrical  action.  Religions  are 
with  him  systems  of  moral  and  physical  science,  which,  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfiivorable  to  mental  progress,  have  yet  satisfied,  for  the  time  being,  the 
organic  want  of  mankind,  to  pursue  and  explain  things  unknown  :  in  other  words* 
the  first  natural  cravings  for  rmU  convictions. 
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What  is  now  caUed  svpergtUion^  he  wyi,  is  but  the  religion,  Uws,  worship,  and 
ceremonies  of  our  foieftthers,  no  longer  in  harmony  with  our  present  better  feel- 
ings ;  what  is  now  called  rtligianj  is  bat  the  mystic  laws,  worship,  and  ceremonies 
qfthe  dttff^  assented  to  by  large  majorities,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
and  what  is  now  called  infUUiiiy  and  hgr4ty^  is  but  the  increasing  symptoms  of  in- 
novation in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  manifest  influence  of  a  »«io  mediatiany  ex- 
pressed ss  yet  but  by  a  small  minority,  whose  feelings  being  changed  by  a  pro- 
giesaiye  knowledge  in  harmony  with  mind,  cannot  sympathise  with  old  and 
ptationazy  dogmas  of  fiuth,  but  who  neyertheless  religiously  pursue  all  the  ruA 
knowledge  Iq  be  attained.  All  these,  however,  it  is  contended,  are  but  one  and 
the  same  feeling — a  natural  instinctive  leant ;  only  thai  it  is  eacpressed  by  one  or 
the  other  of  these  words,  ss  touching  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future  :  and  the 
reason  why  this  is  so,  is,  that  the  progressiveness  of  human  intellect  has  always 
had  the  power  to  modify  human  instincts,  just  ss  civilization  has  always  subdued 
barbarism.  There  are  no  wants,  no  feelings,  no  thoughts,  no  actions,  that  are  not 
at  once,  in  the  series  of  changes,  the  effect  of  former  impressions,  and  the  ante- 
cedent facts  to  every  subsequent  one.  We  need  only  ask  the  attention  of  the 
leader  to  the  following  extract,  to  insure  precisely  that  regard  for  the  *  great  truths* 
of  our  author,  which  their  character  would  seem  to  require  ; 

*'  It  if  oar  impreiflioD,  that  be  who  devotei  hii  life  to  *  auUng  qfUr  Chd,*  u  it  ia  curiooilj  termed, 
aeta  preeiaely  like  a  madman,  who  fttppoiing  himself  Io«t,  would  set  off  to  look  lior  hiroselt,  over  the 
•aith  and  through  apaoe :  for  ail  the  wbiie,  ike  ia  aetaiatfy  the  a^'gaurator  ^f  tk»  idta  wkiek  lu  jmnuaa. 
It  is  merely  atiempting  to  realise  or  to  persopify  a  natural  ftieling,  which  feeling  or  improMion  it  noth- 
ing more  than  M.qmUty^  an  vuHnet^apnimU,  of  some  orgnniaed  matter,  performing  certain  fuocticHM 
aoeordiog  to  a  aeriee  of  law*,  conatituting  what  it  called  human  life :  an  organised  acniitive  iubatanoe 
■eeking  for  poaitive  acienee,  before  lufllciont  culture,  time  and  obaervation  could  manifeit  upon  earth 
the  anperior  inteiligenea  of  knowledge  in  reality. 

**  VVe  muat  alao  protest  against  the  mystic  theory  of  life  and  death.  The  functions  of  life  are  aoch  in 
Bnui  and  woman,  aa  well  a«  in  other  animals,  that  a  cartain  period  of  time,  or  a  tooaudden  modifica- 
tion of  the  substanee  from  one  state  to  another,  (as  for  instance  a  sudden  loss  or  gain,  very  bod  or  very 
good  news  abruptly  nrnde  known,)  may  suspend  them  forever  in  an  tnatant :  the  organised  matter,  or 
the  human  substance,  theu  ceases  all  functions,  which,  aeeonHiiff  to  the  laws  of  life,  had  produced  «m- 
aiCtM  iaUUiftmu,  ruuvn^  tkomgkt^  imstmct.  Organic  matter  ia  then  submitted  to  a  series  of  other  laws, 
which,  while  they  manifest  and  constitute  what  ia  called  rfl>aol1l<^gl^  daolA,  originate  a  fresh  aeries  of 
lives ;  a  transformation,  a  transmutation ;  a  supply  to  aomeother  organising  process.  Thus  it  ia,  tha 
through  chemical  agency,  «if  is  in  oil. 

*<  Intelligence  to  perfiirm  such  natural  tranaformations  is  therefore  ever  present  in  all  matter,  and  may 
eonaeqoently  be  justly  called  a  ^Moltty  ^f  matter,  or  one  of  ita  qaalities  among  many  othera  \  but  because, 
Ibrsooth,  it  escapes  our  notice }  because  the  manifestation  of  intelligence,  or  mind,  soul,  spirit,  call  it 
what  you  will,  is  not  so  evident  to  our  aeosea  in  the  act  of  the  morbid  dissolution  of  all  organised 
aabaUncea  aa  it  is  in  the  act  of  sensitive  life ;  the  ignorance  of  former  timea  aaanmed,  and  interested 
oiotives  still  porpetuate  the  error,  that,  when  the  faculty  of  assimilation  ceases  in  any  AtmimaiiAefaMa 
■o  aa  to  cause  death,  a  certain  spirit  or  soul  has  actu»lly  departed  fVom  it. 

**  It  had  al8«>  been  invented  and  assumed  as  fact,  tbait  such  spirit  or  soul  had  been  blown  into  matter 
by  a  *  Oed,  Oeoler  and  Omernar '  of  the  universe,  and  aasumed  beside,  to  complete  a  mystic  system 
for  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  that  death  was  caused  by  the  said  Creator  aotually  calling  back  to  him 
tJiat spirit  or  soul,  in  order  to  reward  or  punish  it,  according  to  certain  laws  made  bv  htm.  Whv  then 
in  the  name  of  truth  and  common  aense,  not  admit  the  same  for  all  other  animitls,  plants,  crvstala  and 
metab.  where  and  within  which  intelligence,  aoul,  or  spirit,  is  manifested^  though  in  a  different  and 
losaer  degree,  and  with  which,  the  power  of  growth  and  developement  ceasing,  decomposition  or  death 
•usoes,  on  the  very  aame  principlea  ?  *  The  (towers  of  the  magnet,*  aays  Whalst,  *  and  other  electrical 
phenomena,  are  no  leas  wondeiful  to  our  mind  than  human  intelligence.  The  action  of  chlorine  gaa 
«poo  the  metals,  so  aa  to  produce,  spontaneouely,  heat  and  light;  the  dpfinite  multiple  and  proportional 
eombiuation  of  the  atoms :  their  powers  of  choosing  and  refusing,  aa  if  each  atom  could  aee,  and  aeleot 
one  ahape  of  atoms  in  preterenee  to  another,  and  count  the  exact  number  with  which  it  can  unite ;  are 
all  powers,  qualities,  properties,  no  leia  astoniahlog  than  the  actions  of  the  beings  called  intelligenL*' 
....  • 

"In  the  name  of  this  advanced  age,tbeB,  what useAil  knowledge  can  we  derive  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  leepecting  *  soul  or  mind  ?'  Is  not  the  very  word  *  dottrtM  *  become  offensive  to  all  rational 
hearers  ?  And  beside,  have  w b  loat  al I  power  of  ratiocination  ?  Is  there  no  instinct  left  in  the  organic 
world  for  us  to  listen  to  ?  Can  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  investigaU,  examine,  and  queation  ourselves 
with  fer  greater  facilities  of  observation,  with  far  more  poaitive  knowledge  of  man*s  organisation,  and 
with  fer  greater  variety  of  improved  meana  to  din^et  the  sacacity  of  our  inquiries,  than  could  poaaibl  v 
have  been  available  by  any  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  .'  —  however  worthy  of  our  praiae  and  admi- 
ratloii  their  *  doctrines  *  may  be,  eonaidenng  the  age  in  which  those  doctrines  were  conceived  ?*> 
.  •  •  •  • 

**That  tboae  *  ancient  doctrines*  and  the  dogmas  of  faith  erected  upon  them,  have  done  much  good, 
no  one  deniea ;  but  only  as  temporary  and  conaolatory  notions,  well  adapted  in  their  day  to  Ignoraoco. 
But  BOW,  that  human  intelligence  haa  taught  mankind  how  to  manage  and  coerce  the  physionl  world  { 
h«w  to  direct  all  theelemoata  aod  the  ioexbauatible  forces  of  Nature;  how  to  Biake  then  labor  roB 
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■iM,  upon  all  tlM  fohtUaoM  wftbia  hb  rMoh ;  now  that  moral  aaioiif,  galdad  bv  potiUva  knowladft, 
ooald  maka  of  thif  aarth  a  Motitiva  *  paradiaa  ; '  tha  humaa  ipaoiafl  baa  in  raalltj  llttla  to  laani,  ba- 
aauM  it  bai  littla  to  aara  aboat  joar  mynifyiof  inmortalitj,  or  *  atarnal  bllM,'  in  a  aoppoiad  or  vtvm  iD' 
a  *  raal '  futnra  itata  of  lodividojil  auttanoa  altar  daatb.** 

*  Phyrics,*  nys  <mr  aatlwr,  *  are  pieparini^  to  throw  metaphysica  overboard.*  It  ia 
in  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  riaiUe  heaTens,  in  the  orgamc  world,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Natvie's  seeret  powers,  and  shove  all,  in  the  hmnan  brain,  that  the 
lesesreh  which  is  to  derelope  the  tnu  mul  is  to  be  prosecuted  bj  oar  new  philoso* 
phers.  And  when  man  shall  have  subdued,  controlled,  and  directed  the  eleetrie 
fluid  and  magnetism,  as  he  now  does  fire  and  water,  then  will  the  power  of  human 
thought  and  science  be  understcxMi  \ 


La  Dsbsbb  :  Air  Elsslbr-atic  Romaitcb.    Bt  thb  Authob  or  *  Stbawb/    pp.  44. 
New-Tork:  Cartills  avd  Comfaht. 

Mr.  Fibld  may  certainly  plume  himself  upon  two  admirable  qualities  in  a  good 
poet  —  variety  and  copiousness.  Moreover,  he  is  eyidently  a  lover  of  nature,  and 
lays  its  minuter  beauties, '  caviare  to  the  general,'  to  an  appreciating,  an  admiring 
heart.  Withal,  he  can  infuse  a  caustic  but  not  ill-natured  satire  into  his  verse, 
which  is  not  the  less  efiective  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  *  open  to  the  meanest  capa^- 
city ;'  yet  the  coat  will  always  be  found  to  fit  those  who  wear  it.  We  cannot  say  we 
gteatly  affect  the  muleiu  which  Mr.  Fibld  hss  chosen,  around  which  to  weave  his 
playful  and  sarcastic  verse,  it  being  just  now  something  of  the  tritest,  considered 
as  a  theme.  But  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  exuutum  of  the  poem,  an  example 
of  which  we  annex  \  a  picture  of  the  scene  rendered  immortal  by  *  Sam  Jokbs> 
the  Fisherman,'  and  his  solemn  almanac-oath : 

**  Coovaniant  to  a  cartain  bigbland 
Callad  *  NaTorriDk,'  and  nifb  ao  lalaod 
Not  vary  fbmoai  yat  in  MOf  , 
Tat  famoui  too,  and  known  aa  *  LoiVt' 
Tbara  ipraada  a  low  anehantad  bar, 

Whara  pilf  rim  eyaa  dalight  to  look, 
Tbara  memiaidt  and  a  li tbi>boOM  ara  — 

Tba*Hook!> 

•*  Tbe  Hook !  tha  oeaaa  watan  boond  it, 

And  ab !  *t  Is  full  of  wltcbary^ 
Saaa  from  yoor  bark,  whan  eoming  raond  it, 

Witb  mooolifht  on  Um  omtM  aaa. 
It  ahinat  aa  avary  grain  of  aand 

Wara  itarry  atoma  alaaping  tbara ; 

Tba  ligbt-konae,  a  buga  gnardian  wara 
Of  tba  anchantod  atrand ! 
And  fairy  aalla  ara  akimmlng  by, 

And  aomatimaa  maaio  aoniy  fioati 
Upon  tha  air  —  for  fraqnantly 

Thay  mn^  ami  from  tba  pilot  hoata ; 
And  aoftanad  br  aome  half  a  mi  la, 

*  Bam  Jonaa'  onoomoa  a  plaaaing  atra&o ; 
Hia  *  aolamn  oath'  bagata  a  amila. 

And  aara  aia  lant  to  liat  again.'* 

•  >  •  •  . 

*<  Ab  I  gasa  alkr,  apon  tba  daap, 

Whara  aaa  and  aky  in  ailvar  maat} 
A  atilly  yat  a  radiant  alaap, 

Aa  of  rapoaing  angala  awaat ! 
All,  all  ia  on^  wida  flood  of  lixbt. 
Or  aaa,  or  air  I  tba  bafllad  aigbt 
(And  aaraly  it  may  ba  fofgivao.) 
Coafoonda  tba  brightanad  aartb  with  haavaa 

*<  Gasa  ya  with  a  bawildarM  aya ! 
Baamath  it  not  a  ravaktion 
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or  that  iar.  g lorloui  land  on  hi^. 

Whieh  tninta  baliold  in  madtUtkn? 
And  look !  tbora  ia  a  aoinathing  thoft— 
An  objoet  —  la  H  of  earth  or  air? 
T  la  uininf ,  but  or  bird  or  boat, 
Wbotbar  deiif  nad  to  fljr  or  float, 
Boama  jnat  about  an  aqoal  gnen ; 
Diatant,  nnotrtain,  bright  no  laaa ; 
And  on  it  cornea  —  what  ean  it  be  ? 

Aa  we  have  laid,  the  nl^t  ia  calm ; 
Bneh  aira  aa  live,  coma  thnninglj 

From  ^  the  land,  in  aigha  or  bahn." 

Now  that  whioh  our  ^burd  nw  in  the  distamce,  was  a  Teritable  fteamer,  and  in 
that  Temel  was  Faxtny  Elssler,  whom  he  accompaniei  to  town,  traces  her  recep- 
tion, pablic  and  private,  and  describes  the  yarions  personages  who  seek  her  favor, 
and  sue  for  her  attention.  But  are  not  all  these  things  written,  and  well  written, 
in  the  book  ?  Verilj  :  therefore,  reader,  possess  yourself  of  the  same,  and  as  yoa 
pemse  its  fair  and  well-printed  pages,  thank  your  stars  that  we  had  not  space  to  an- 
ticipate jour  enjoyment  by  more  copious  extracts. 


CoLLscTieira  of  thb  Nbw-Tokk  Historicai.  8ooibtt.    Second  Series,   pp.  485. 
New  York:  Printed  for  the  Society. 

This  is  the  most  important  volume  yet  published  by  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  gentleman,  (Gbobob  Folsom,  Esq.,)  under 
whose  editorial  care  it  is  brought  out.  The  papers  contained  in  it  are  chiefly  early 
accounts  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  New- York.  The  first  is  Chancellor 
Kest's  Historical  Discourse ;  Vebbazzaito's  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  giving 
an  account  of  his  voyage  to  America,  in  the  year  1524,  when  he  entered  the  har- 
bors of  New- York  and  Newport,  and  traced  the  coast  upward  of  four  hundred 
leagues;  third,  Indian  tradition  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in  Manhattan 
Island;  fourth,  Lambbbchtsbh's  History  of  New  Netherlands;  fifth,  Vabdbr 
Dohck's  description  of  New  Netherlands,  from  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1656 ; 
sixth,  extracts  from  the  voyage  of  Db  Vribs,  translated  firom  an  early  Dutch  us. 
These  voyages  took  place  between  1630  and  1640,  and  contain  much  curious  mat> 
ter  relative  to  New  Amsterdam ;  seventh,  extracts  from  De  Labt's  New  World ; 
eighth,  JuBT*8  Journal  of  Hudson's  voyages ;  ninth.  Captain  Aroajll's  Expedition 
to  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia  and  Manhattan  Island  in  1613;  tenth,  Dbr- 
HBR*s  Letter,  containing  an  account  of  his  voyage  through  Long-Island  Sound  in 
1619 ;  eleventh.  Correspondence  between  New  Netherlands  and  New  Plymouth, 
in  1627 ;  twelfth,  Charter  of  Liberties  and  other  documents ;  thirteenth,  a  catalogue 
of  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Church,  with  the  names  of  the  streets  in  the  city  of 
New-Yorl^  in  1586;  from  the  ms.  of  Re^.  HBiiBT^BLWTffs,  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Doctor  Dblbitt  ;  fourteenth.  New  Sweden,  or  the  Swedish  settlements 
on  the  Delaware,  by  the  Rev.  Israel  Aurblics,  translated  from  the  Swedish;  fif- 
teenth, some  accounts  of  the  Dutch  Governors,  etc.  etc.  The  illustrations  are,  a 
map  of  New  Netherlands  and  a  view  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  1656 ;  a  portrait  of 
Grovemor  STurvESAirTf  and  a  view  of  Government  House,  New- York,  1795. 
From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Historical  Society  is  awakening  firom 
the  lethargy  in  which  it  has  been  reposing  many  years ;  and  from  the  success 
which  has  already  attended  the  publication  of  this  volume,  we  hope  it  may  be 
induced  to  continue  its  exertions,  by  collecting  together  all  the  valuable  relations 
of  the  early  history  of  the  colonization  of  our  great  State,  which  are  now  becoming 
exceedingly  rare.  The  ▼oliima  is  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Bartlbtt  aid  WBX.roEo'St 
Broadway. 
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Pbosphobbsckitcb  of  thb  Ocean.  —  We  are  indebted  to  a  finend  who  sailed 
from  thii  country  not  long  lince  for  England  —  and  from  whom,  on  behalf  of  our 
readers,  we  hope  freqnentlj  to  hear  during  his  residence  in  the  British  capital — for 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  causes  which  produce  the  phosphorescent 
light  of  the  ocean.  Numerous  theories  hare  been  advanced,  to  account  for  this 
wonderful  and  beautiful  phenomena ;  but  it  has  been  left,  if  we  mistake  not,  for 
our  correspondent,  bj  patient  and  persevering  experiment,  to  *  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  the  mystery,'  beyond  all  gainsaying. 


'  Oh  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  Sandy-Hook,  we  found  ourselves  tossing  about 
in  the  uncertain  navigation  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Fearing  to  encounter  the  dread- 
f\il  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  Captain 
had  pushed  on  at  once  in  a  due  east  course,  which  I  believe  is  not  the  usual  route, 
and  thus  we  were  brought  more  speedily  within  the  baffling  influence  of  squalls, 
sunshine,  calms,  gales,  and  storms,  always  attendant  upon  the  course  of  the  stream. 
In  one  of  these  calms,  hanging  listlessly  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship,  looking 
vacantly  into  the  deep  blue  waters  beneath,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  number 
of  fantastical  forms,  which  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  motion  like  that  of  snakes, 
only  slower.  I  inquired  their  name,  and  what  they  were,  but  in  vain.  At  length, 
urged  by  curiosity,  I  seized  one  of  the  ship's  buckete,  fastened  the  end  of  a  rope  to 
the  handle,  plunged  it  overboard,  and  pulled  it  up  full  of  water.  I  looked  into  it, 
but  seeing  nothing  save  water,  I  immediately  threw  it  back.  I  again  and  again 
essayed,  without  discovering  the  object  which  I  sought.  I  now  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  still  saw  objecte  floating  in  great  quantities,  and  every  now  and 
then  sending  forth  a  lingering  flash  of  prismatic  light,  resembling  an  opal.  By 
this  time  the  water  in  the  pail  had  become  quiet ;  and  on  looking  more  intently 
into  ite  very  midst,  I  discovered  the  object  of  my  search ;  and  gently  putting  the 
hollow  of  my  hand  under  one  of  them,  I  brought  it  out  of  ite  element ;  and  won- 
derful to  behold,  found  ite  lengthened  form  was  composed  of  some  scores  of  perfect 
living  animals,  each  distinct  in  a  living  individuality,  transparent  and  colorless, 
of  the  fashion  and  form  of  crystals,  possessing  two  horns,  projecting  above  ite 
mouth,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  string  themselves  together,  and  become,  to 
the  common  observer,  one  animal.  A  slight  touch  separated  them,  and  a  violent 
dashing  of  the  water  would  also  break  the  continuity.  No  one  on  board  had  ever 
observed  them  before.  Elevating  one  upon  the  end  of  my  finger,  and  placing  it  in 
relief  against  the  bright  sky,  I  found  it  to  possess  violent  muscular  motion,  like  the 
breathing  of  an  animal  afier  great  exertion,  but  which  I  beUeve  to  be  only  muflcular 
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power.    The  anoexed  •ketch  will  oonvey  ■oroe  ideft  of  the  animiJ  in  its  iiokted 
end  oonneeted  stete. 


*  The  fini  one  i«  of  the  longeit  tise  I  nw.  It  wu  angnlar,  like  cut  glaM,  and 
eonsisted  of  a  thin  jelly-like  tubfltanoe,  which  loon  diMolyed  and  ran  down  my 
finger  like  water,  leaving  behind  the  membraneoui  covering,  leareely  diicemible. 
In  the  centre  of  each  waa  an  aiaemblage  of  very  thin  blue  veina,  two  or  three  of 
which  radiated  until  lost  to  the  eye  in  their  minntencM. 

*  I  now  found  mytelf  animated  by  the  ipirit  of  a  naturalist.  The  languor  and 
ennni  of  an  idle  voyager  left  me :  I  waa  ever  after  looking  out  for  new  object! 
of  interest  A  few  days  after,  when  we  had  made  some  ten  or  twelve  degrsea 
more  of  east  longitude,  I  noticed,  as  we  swept  through  the  water,  a  round  jpl'y- 
like  substance,  of  a  sponge^'color,  floating  at  various  depths.  For  one  of  these  I 
fished  a  long  time  in  vain ;  at  last  I  induced  the  mate  to  try  his  luck,  promising 
him  a  bottle  of  wine  if  he  obtained  me  one.  It  was  not  long  before  he  caught  one 
in  a  pail,  and  emptying  it  with  the  water  into  a  white  wash-basin,  I  kept  it  for  three 
days  in  my  state-room,  changing  the  water,  twice  every  day.  During  this  time  I 
watched  and  noted  down  its  habits.  As  it  wss  a  very  curious  animal,  I  made  two 
colored  drawings  of  it,  in  two  positions,  in  my  sketch-book.  It  resembles  in  form  a 
mushroom  before  it  has  reached  its  full  growth.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
the  body  part  colorless ;  but  the  great  number  of  brown  specks  which  are  sprinkled 
over  it  give  it  the  sponge-like  color,  when  seen  at  a  short  distance.  On  the  under 
part  of  the  rim  are  thirty-two  points,  or  to  express  myself  more  properly,  the  peri- 
phery separates  into  thirty-two  points,  half  an  inch  long,  which  contract  and  expand 
together.  Inside  of  these  are  eight  round  pipe-like  feelers,  about  the  thickness  of 
a  fine  straw,  but  of  a  bright  pink  color.  These  fast  have  the  most  astonishing 
power  of  extension,  reaching  even  to  ten  inches  or  more,  and  of  suddenly  drawing 
themselves  within  the  compass  of  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  thrown  out 
in  fine  lines  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  food ;  and  when  they  seize  hold  of 
their  prey,  it  is  hui^ied  to  their  common  mouth,  situated  in  tl^e  same  position  as 
the  stem  of  the  mushroom,  and  of  about  the  same  size.  At  an  inch  in  length,  it 
divides  into  four  speckled  brown  tapering  tubes,  opening  in  their  entire  length,  but 
kept  closed  by  a  membrane  of  the  same  brown  color,  and  which  is  very  similar 
to  a  shirt-frill.  Into  and  within  these  folds  the  food  is  huddled.  These  four  tubes 
and  their  frills  serve  also  as  a  tail  to  steer  the  animal  by,  and  are  indued  with  great 
•ensitjveness  in  every  part.     We  here  see  the  anomalous  union  of  mouth  and  tail. 

*  It  seems  to  have  but  two  senses  —  feeling  and  taste.  During  the  time  I  kept  it, 
I  fed  it  upon  small  pieces  of  beef  and  pork.  In  six  hours  a  piece  of  beef  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  was  digested.  The  animal 
being  perfectly  transparent,  I  could  plainly  watch  the  wasting  process  of  digestion. 
The  pork  it  first  swallowed,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  it  had  ejected  it  into 
the  membraneous  folds  of  its  tail.  In  the  night,  my  state-room  being  perfectly 
dark,  I  touched  it  with  my  finger,  when  instorU/y  every  one  of  the  tftirty-tioo  points 
jUukcd  foTih  a  Irnnintms  phosphorescent  tight !  I  waited  a  short  time,  when  placing 
my  hand  under  it,  I  lifted  it  up,  and  the  whole  mass  became  luminous.  Letting  it 
drop,  I  found  that  it  had  transmitted  some  to  my  fingers,  which  shone  brightly  for 
a  few  seconds  after.    I  have  hence  inferred  that  (he  animal  is  endowed  with  this 
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wonderfiil  property,  to  terrify  *  the  laiyer  tty '  that  would  otherwise  prey  upon  it. 
In  this  case,  the  light  is  not  attended  with  a  shock  like  that  of  the  electric  eel. 
I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  examine  the  first  species  by  night,  for  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  they  have  equally  the  power  of  emitting  phosphorescent  light.  If  this 
be  true,  it  will  account  for  the  opal-like  irradianoe  noticed  in  the  day-time.  I  haye 
thus  satisfied  myself  ss  to  the  cause  of  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea.  It 
does  not  proceed  from  putrescent  matter  held  in  solution,  as  formerly  thought,  but 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  these  and  other  kinds  of  living  jelly-fish,  which  are 
found  of  every  size,  from  mere  animalcue  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  In  fiwt 
they  are  a  creation  as  multitudinous  in  variety  as  quadrupeds,  birds,  etc.  In 
warm  calms  and  other  periods,  they  rise  near  the  suriace,  when  the  agitation  of 
the  water  causes  them  to  flash  forth  their  light ;  and  when  this  is  done  in  the  midst 
of  foam,  every  globe  of  air  (foam  being  composed  of  air-bubbles)  becomes  a  lens 
to  reflect  light,  varying  in  strength  according  to  its  proximity ;  and  thus  are  the 
millions  of  lenses  scattering  and  multiplying  light,  until  the  whole  whitened  maos 
appean  a  sheet  of  fire. 

*  One  morning,  upon  the  striking  of  eight  bells,  or  four  o'clock,  I  got  up,  knowing 
that  the  crew  at  that  hour  pumped  up  water  to  wash  the  decks.  Under  the  flow 
of  water  from  this  pump,  I  stretched  out  a  cambric  handkerchief,  to  intercept  the 
animalcule;  and  by  this  means  I  gathered  in  the  smaU  compass  of  a  tumbler 
thousands  upon  thousands  !  One  kind  resembled  a  flea,  (and  was  as*  nimble,)  save 
that  it  was  white  and  transparent,  and  not  quite  so  large :  it  jumped,  however,  to 
as  great  a  distance  in  the  liquid,  and  with  as  much  velocity,  as  do  the  red  vermin  ao 
well  known  in  the  thinner  medium  of  air  in  which  they  dweU.' 


Tbx  PnvsTiB-Kiire. — Of  all  bores  in  the  infinite  regions  of  boredom,  defend  us 

firom  the  infatuated  individual  who  holds  himself  bound  to  nose  you  out  a  pun  like 

a  pointer-dog,  in  every  conversation  into  which  he  may  hope  to  obtrude  his  fiir- 

ietched  abortions !    Not  that  we  dislike  a  natural  pun,  which  springs  fresh  from  the 

mind  and  the  occasion,  and  is  produced  without  effort :  and  precisely  of  this  class 

are  the  puns  of  Thomas  Hood,  by  acclamation  punster-king  over  all  realms.    There 

is  a  quaintness,  an  oddity  of  humor,  pervading  his  efforts  in  this  kind,  which 

have  never  been  excelled,  and  seldom  approached.    He  is  equally  successful  in 

weaving  these  playful  characteristics  into  prose  or  verse.    Who  can  ever  forget, 

having  once  read  it,  his  brave  Bow-Ben,  who  *  sailed  with  old  Bxitbow,'  and  who 

fought  until 

— —  *  a  cannon-ball  took  off  bin  legi, 
When  ho  laid  down  bia  arma  ? ' 

But  the  valiant  sailor  left  a  name  behind  him,  and  honors  were  paid  to  his  manes : 

*  Hb  doatb,  which  happoned  in  hia  berth, 

At  forty  odd  bafel : 
They  went  and  told  the  lextoo,  and 
The  tezton  tollM  the  bell !  > 

Among  Hood's  recent  productions  is  a  *  Tale  of  a  Trumpet,*  which  is  replete  with 
aly  puns  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  It  is  a  story  of  dame  Eleanor  Spear- 
ing, who  had  two  flaps  on  her  head  fer  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  to  go  through  : 

<  Bot  for  any  pnrpoae  of  ean,  in  a  parley, 
They  heard  no  more  tlian  ears  of  barley.' 

As  *  extempore  racks  for  an  idle  pen,'  or  ean  to  stick  a  blister  behind,  they  were 
well  enough ;  but  as  for  hearing,  they  *  might  as  well  have  been  buttered,  done 
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brown,  and  laid  in  a  dish/  Oame  Eleanor  didn't  know  the  pur  of  her  own  sleek 
tabby  firom  the  sound  of  a  boatswain^s  *  cat ; '  and  although  she  had  a  clock,  she 
could  only  *  give  it  credit  for  ticking,*  for  she  could  not  hear  it.  She  had  employed 
all  the  approved  nostrums  for  her  infirmity : 

*  Almond  dl  ihe  had  fidthlhlly  tri«d, 
And  fiftv  infallible  thingi  baaide } 
Hot  and  cold,  and  thick  and  thin, 
Dabbed  and  dribbled,  and  iqairted  in ; * 

but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length  a  pedler  comes  to  her  door  with  a  patent  trumpet, 
for  affording  the  deaf,  at  a  trifling  cost,  *•  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  hearing  of 
sense.'  Oame  Eleanor,  however,  is  startled  at  the  price,  which  she  deems  ruinouily 
dear;  but  the  pedler  makes  answer : 

*  Dear !  ~  O  dear,  to  call  it  dear ! 

Why  it  is n*t  a  bom  yoa  buy,  bat  an  ear : 

Only  think,  and  you  '11  find,  on  reflection, 

Too  *re  bargaining,  Ma'am,  for  the  voice  ofaflbclion ; 

For  the  langoan  orwifdom,  and  Tlrtile,  and  troth. 

And  the  eweet  little  innocent  prattle  of  youth : 

Not  to  mention  the  itriking  of  cloeki, 

Cackle  of  hens,  and  crowing  of  cooka : 

•  •  •  •  e 

And  zoondi !  to  call  euch  a  concert  dear  ! 

But  I  moat  n't  awear,  with  my  horn  in  yonr  oar.' 

The  dame  listens  eagerly  to  the  faithful  picture  which  the  pedler  draws  of  her  want 
of  such  an  instrument,  but  still  higgles  about  the  price.  It  was  *  rather  more  than 
she  had  expected  to  pay.'    But  the  vender  is  inexorable  r 

*  Eighteen  ehillinge !  it  'a  worth  the  price : 
Supposing  you  're  delicate-mioded,  and  rather  nies 
To  hare  the  medicai  man  of  yonr  choice, 
Initead  of  the  one  with  the  strongest  voice ; 
Who  comes  and  asks  yoo  liow  's  yoor  liver, 

And  where  you  ache,  and  where  you  ahiver , 
And  as  to  your  nerves,  so  apt  to  quiver. 
As  if  he  was  hailing  a  boat  on  the  river  i 
And  then  with  a  sbout,  like  Pat  in  a  riot, 
Tells  you  to  keep  yourself  perfectly  quiet  I 

Or  a  tradesman  conies,  as  tradesmen  will, 
Short  and  crusty  about  his  bill, 

Of  patience,  indeed,  a  perfect  scomer  ; 
And  because  yon  are  dear,  and  unable  to  pay, 
Shouts  whatever  he  has  to  say, 
In  a  vulgar  voice  that  goes  o*er  the  way. 

Down  the  street,  and  round  tlie  comer  i ' 

•  «  e  •  • 

*  T  warrant  you  often  wake  up  in  the  night. 
Ready  to  shake  to  a  jelly  with  Mxht, 
And  op  yoo  roust  get  to  strike  a  light. 
And  down  you  go,  in  you  know  not  what, 
Whether  the  weather  is  chilly  or  not, 
(That 's  the  way  a  cold  is  got,) 

To  see  if  yoo  lieiard  a  noise  or  not ! ' 

A  hint  from  the  dame  that  other  trumpets  of  equal  excellence  had  been  afforded 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate,  is  without  avail ;  for  the  pedler  replies : 

'  It 's  not  the  thing  for  me,  I  know  it. 
To  crack  my  own  trumpet  up.  and  blow  it  j 
But  it  is  cAe  6e«t,  and  time  will  show  it. 

There  was  Mrs.  F., 

So  very  deaf, 
That  she  might  have  worn  a  pereusaion  cap. 
And  been  knock'd  on  the  hesid  without  hearing  it  snap: 


Well,  I  sold  her  a  horn,  and  the  very  next  day 
She  heard  from  her  husband  at  Botany  Bay ! ' 


Hood  requires  no  sharpening  of  the  '  perceptive  faculties,'  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  by  means  of  frequently-recurring  Italic  characters.  His  equivoques  are 
sufficiently  apparent  without  his  saying  in  so  many  words,  with  his  inftrior  imitar 
tors,  *  Here  is  the  place  to  laugh;  here  we  intend  to  be  fUnny.' 
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RsMiMBRAVCCfl  OF  TVB  DcAD. — 'There  axe  deputed  beingi,*  lajt  an  eloq[oeBl 
iMtive  writer,  *  whom  I  haye  loved  as  I  oerer  again  ihall  lore  in  thia  world ;  that 
have  loved  me  as  I  never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  auch  beinga  ever  retain  in  their 
blessed  apherea  the  attachment  which  they  felt  in  this ;  if  they  take  an  intereat  in 
the  poor  concerns  of  transient  mortality,  and  are  permitted  to  hold  communion 
with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep  hour  of 
the  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could  receive  their  visitation  with  the  moat 
solemn  but  unalloyed  delight.'  To  arrive  at  aensationB  of  such  *  sweet  sorrow*  as 
this,  the  Afflicted  must  be  made  famiUar  with  his  bereavement.  Ue  muat  first 
rstf/ue  that  the  loss  of  the  Departed  is  no  dream ;  like  the  visions  of  the  event, 
perchance,  from  which  he  has  often  awakened  in  the  troubled  watchea  of  aleep, 
rejoicing  with  exceeding  joy  that  they  were  but  vapors  of  th6  night.  He  must 
walk  the  peopled  streets,  and  yet  oZone,  while  each  echo  of  his  footstep  sounds 
hollow  from  below,  as  from  the  '  narrow  house'  of  the  loved  and  lost.  He  must 
have  associated  all  changes  of  Nature  and  of  the  Seasons  with  that  last  resting-place. 
7%«re  alone  the  pale  moonbeams  repose,  like  a  ahroud  of  spirit>light ;  there  ftHs 
the  soft  summer  rain ;  there  will  the  painted  leaf  tremble  in  the  autumnal  wind, 
and  rustle  on  the  faded  sward ;  and  there,  over  the  atark  walls,  in  the  creaking 
treea,  and  curled  around  the  cold  monumental  stones,  the  howling  storm  will  carve 
the  *  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow.'  The  voices  of  the  dead  will  ever  call  to 
him;  and 

*  Wben  tb«  char  itftra  are  bnrainf  hifh  in  baaven, 
When  tha  low  nig ht-winda  kiM  tSe  flownriog  trva, 
And  thougfau  ars  daepaning  in  U>«  hiuh  of  eron, 
How  soft  thoM  Toleat  on  tl»o  heart  will  be ! ' 

But  hear  him  whom  we  mourn,  in  another  pasage  of  his  dying  thoughts,  penned 
but  a  ahort  time  before  he  went  hence,  to  be  here  no  more : 

TBS    LOVE     OP     TBB    DEAD. 

BT    WIX,X.Xa    OATLOaB    OXiABK. 

NoTHiNO  bat  Hmited  and  erroneoof  viewe  of  the  life  preient  and  to  eome,  we  eoneeiTe,  can  preTont 
reflecting  intelligeneee  from  tnking  thet  true  obtervatioo  which  morgei  both  into  one.  Intervab  there 
are  Indeed  between  eeparation  and  lettnlon,  but  how  brief  at  the  longeat— how  checkered  at  tha 
beat !  That  if  a  beautiful  aentiment  of  Gobtrb,  where  he  eomparea  our  little  roand  of  being  lo  a 
■amoier  reaidenee  at  a  watering  place :  *  When  we  flrat  airlvo,  we  form  fiiendahipe  with  thoae  who 
have  already  apeat  aone  lime  there,  and  moat  aoon  be  gone.  The  loaa  ia  palnAil ;  bat  we  connect  our* 
■elrea  with  the  aecond  generation  of  Tiattera,  with  whom  we  apeod  aome  time,  and  become dearlj  ia> 
timate ;  hot  theae  alao  depart,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  a  third  aet,  who  arrive  jnat  aa  we  are  pre- 
paring for  our  departure.'  In  tbia  view  of  haman  lift  there  in  nothing  to  dieplaee  tlie  idea  ot  tmiUg 
ooanmunion  with  thoae  who  aie  ahaent.  It  ia  a  eoiioua  truth,  that  wlien  two  frienda  |>art,  they  are  aa 
it  wore  dead  to  each  other,  until  they  meet  again.  Lettera  may  be  interchanged,  but  the  rastanT  of 
the  one  ia  not  the  rnBaiHT  of  the  otlier ;  and  what  gloomy  e^enta  may  happen  between !  Bo  that  in 
thia  rcapeet  to  be  oat  of  aigbt,  in  tlie  eatimation  of  afl^eotion,  ia  aa  it  were  to  be  oot  of  the  world.  How 
little  real  difference  then  ia  there  between  abeence  in  a  world  of  peril  or  tranaitory  continoanee,  and 
death  indeed  !  ~  aave  only  that  abaence  ia  probation,  and  death  ia  not.  It  la  a  f  rite  aimile,  pwhape,  that 
In  thia  world  we  are  like  ahipa  on  the  ocean,  each  ateering  alone,  amid  the  atrife  of  elemonta ;  and  in 
the  fkr  forward  diatanee  shadowed  before  aa  are  the  dim  oatlinea  of  the  land  of  death.  Some  reach 
it  aoooeat;  but  thither  all  are  bound;  and  their  atato  ia  fixed,  immutable,  etemaL  No  change 
eoroea  then,  to  the  dwellera  In  that  Land  of  the  Bleat,  with  ita  watera  of  eryatal,BaTO!«o  the  ahadow, 
'  where  the  bright  ialanda  of  refreahment  lie.* 

•No  dailtneaithnB  dhrldei  the  nray 
Twixt  Btaiilliif  dnra  and  *     " 

But  gioiiAH»  KreiM 
An  tlw  tofrmfiMiWa  pblaa : 
Ont  tx«4»  etenul  muMtrana 
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TImm  two  •MbJ«Bi  of  ih«  pmgraM  to  tbot  gftto  when,  Ofo'tboy  p«m,  all  who  entor  miut  *  paj  dowa 
tiMir  ffmbol  of  oiorMlUj,*  ozpron  tb«  aoaroo  and  (oal  of  lifo,  •ablanarilj  oooildored.  Slowly,  ooa 
aftar  aooihar,  ibe  raea  of  mankiod  are  pa»fing  away.  There  are  aad  partioga  and  tweet  ramerabraneea. 
Let  th«  firat  be  Tie  wed  ai  merely  Mparationt  for  a  leaMm  ;  a  friendly  eoforanea  of  the  holiest  tiei,  la 
hope  of  qtikk  renewal.  Above  all,  O  thoo  that  teadeet.  If  tboa  art  a  moorner,  be  tAimrvh  to  ths 
numnrrioiia  or  thi  dud  !  In  that  dhrenitted  book  of  ffoDTHET'i,  » The  Dootor/  he  deeeribee  tbo 
tfanqail  pleaeorae  «rf'a  bereaved  buabaod.  They  were  *  to  keep  every  thing  la  the  aame  etala  aa  whas 
the  wife  waa  living.  Nothing  waa  to  be  neglected  that  she  aiad  to  do,  or  that  eha  would  have  dona. 
The  floweri  were  tended  ai  eaiefully  as  ae  if  the  wore  «till  to  eny*j  their  fragranee  and  their  beaaty ; 
•Aii  the  birds  who  came  In  Winter  for  erombe  were  fed  as  duly  for  her  sake,  as  they  formerly  were  by 
hat  bands.*  This  calm  communiim  of  the  present  and  the  absent  becomes  religion,  hope,  fldelity } 
•adarinff  tendemees  beyond  tha  stem  frigidity  of  tiaw :  and  well  may  aaab  one  of  that  retroepectav* 
hsocherboad,  large  always  in  the  world,  who  have  loved  and  lost  tha  lovalyi  aad  have,  with  ihaiia,  t» 
■Mt  tho  world's  aaconniers,  thus  greet  adoptedly  the  dear  departed : 

*  The  love  wfanv  dcftth  fau  let  Us  «•! 
Nor  an  ean  chill,  nor  iItkI  mmI, 

NorUMhooddiMTOv; 
Aod  what  were  vone,  dioa  cunt  not  am 
The  vfongi  that  Ul^  thine  or  aa.' 


*F)»r  BO,*  saye  the  alnqoaat  Sir  Tbom  as  Bbowubi  *  I  oout  this  world,  aot  aa  an  ion,  b«t  aa  aa 
bospital ;  where  oor  fothers  find  their  gravea  la  our  short  memories,  aad  sadly  toll  as  how  so(»  wo 
ahall  be  boriod  in  onr  survivors.'  How  eomrortable  a  thing  is  it  then  to  remember  tho  dead,  know- 
ing that  it  is  b«t  for  a  season,  and  then  union  will  eomo !  Thus,  with  him  who  mourns  the  abaenea 
wi  a  eooaort  or  sister, 


The  Idea  oTher  Bfc  ihall  iireetly  eieap 

Into  He  atuAf  of  tanafiaatloa  { 

iiad  evai7  iwveljr  organ  of  her  life 

•ball  eeiM  ajnirallM  la  mon  pKcleai  faaUl, 

Mom  moving  adieate,  and  full  of  life. 

Than  when  Ska  lived  Indeed.* 


Ths  '  Mammoh  or  Unriohtxousnsss.*  —  The  iubjoined  adveitisement,  one  of 
hvndvedfl  of  a  tiiiiUar  chiraeter  addreMed  from  time  to  time  *  Ta  tk$  Clergy'  of 
Engkad,  has  been  copied  from  the  London  Ttmeg  into  same  of  the  American  jonr^ 
aala:  'An  incumbent  would  resign  directly,  with  patron's  consent,  to  one  not 
under  forty-six  years  of  age,  a  beautiful  living,  a  perfect  gem,  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  in  England,  with  excellent  new  free-stone  front  house,  in  good  repair,  facing 
a  park,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  the  skirts  of  a  small  market  town,  with  every 
necessary  of  life  eheap ;  productive  garden,  lawn,  pleasure-ground,  wall-fruit ;  six 
■ores  of  pasture  adjoining ;  ooach*house,  and  staUing  for  six  horses ;  out-houses ! 
No  trouble  as  to  income ;  dviy  «wy,  spot  healthy,  roads  and  society  good ;  the 
whole  worth  £960  a  year.  Ttrmo :  Incoming  incumbent  to  pay  down  £1,900  to 
mdamnify  present  incumbent's  outlay  on  the  q>ot,  and  for  his  fixtures,  and  his  old 
wine,  worth  £160 ;  also  for  live  stock,  including  three  cows,  hones,  and  pony 
euriage ;  piano-forte,  by  Stoddart,  cost  eighty-five  guineas;  hand-organ,  by  Flight, 
eosi  thirty-eight  pounds;  plate  and  linen,  and  a  fisw  pictures.'  A  Boston  journal^ 
tt  allusion  to  this  comfortable  picture  of  ministerial  '  labors,'  asks  this  pungent 
^«estaon :  *  Who  can  wonder  at  the  total  absence  of  religion  in  this  benighted 
western  region,  where  we  have  no  sleek  voluptuaries  to  teach  us  the  way  we 
riiould  go,  with  their  *  perfect  gems,'  *  pleasure-grounds,'  *  wall-fruit,'  *  easy  dtUy^ 
'  old  vfine^*  *  pony  carriages,'  and  *  hand-organ  ! '  But  satire  aside :  let  the  reader 
oontrast  the  condition  of  these  laborers  in  the  *  primrose-paths*  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard with  that  of  Saint  Paul,  who  in  labors  more  abundant  was  chargeable  to  no 
■latt,  but  taught  the  people  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  his  own  hands 
meantime  *  ministering  to  his  necessities,  and  to  them  which  were  with  him  ! '  It 
in  iaeoBoelvable  the  harm  whiek  MMh  "nn'^ianrffmftr*?  aa  the  above  cause  to  the 
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pTofenon  of  the  limple  religioD  of  Christ  and  hu  apottlet.  To  the  many  who 
preach  or  profess  what  they  do  not  practice,  in  this  regard,  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing anonymous  passage,  which  we  find  in  our  note-book :  *  Of  all  the  indications 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  none  is  so  distinctly  and  emphatically  denoonced  in  Scripture 
•s  a  love  of  riches.  Of  all  the  *  things  of  life'  against  which  the  Gospel  warns 
mankind,  on  account  of  its  dangerous  and  demoralizing  influence,  none  is  so 
conspicuous  as  wealth.  This  influence  is  described  in  every  variety  of  expres- 
sion that  language  can  supply.  It  is  depicted  by  every  striking  representation 
that  inspired  wisdom  could  suggest.  We  are  not  left  to  deduce  it  from  the 
general  spirit  of  Scripture,  nor  to  demonstrate  it  from  the  tenor  of  ^j  particn- 
lar  text.  It  is  the  theme  of  constant,  undisguised,  and  intelligible  reprobation. 
It  is  exposed  in  &  multitude  of  maxims,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  para- 
bles, that  defy  the  meanest  apprehension  to  misinterpret,  or  the  most  crafty  to 
pervert.  Yet  whom  do  these  passages  deter  from  the  pursuit  or  enjoyment  of 
wealth.'  Do  they  serve  to  alarm  that  class  of  christians  who  remonstrate  with 
such  morbid  piety  against  popular  amusements  ?  —  or  to  check,  under  a  sense  of 
spiritual  danger,  their  desire  to  increase  their  worldly  means  ?  Do  the  serious  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  riches,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  corrupt  the  human 
heart .'  We  apprehend  not.  As  fiur  as  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  they  testify  no 
reluctance  whatever  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  '  worldly  *  in  the  road  to  wealth. 
We  look  in  vain  for  any  distinguishing  mark  in  this  respect  between  the  two  classes 
of  society  —  that  which  is  *  of  Ms  worlds*  and  that  which  la^notcf  ths  world,*  All 
iqypear  to  be  actuated  by  the  common  impulse  —  to  push  their  fortunes  in  life.  All 
exhibit  the  same  ardent,  active,  enterprising  seal  in  their  respective  pursuits.  *  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousness'  seems  to  inspire  none  of  the  serious  either  with  ter- 
ror or  aversion.' 


NoMSKOLATURXS  AVD  SO  FORTH.  —  DxAR  SwiFT  IS  reported  to  have  been  fend 
of  a  species  of  composition  which  consisted  all  of  Latin  words,  but  by  allowing 
fer  felse  spelling,  and  running  the  words  into  each  other,  the  sentences  would 
contain  good  sense  in  English.  We  remember  an  example  or  two  of  this,  in  his 
laughable  consultation  of  four  physicians  upon  a  lord  who  was  dying.  *  is  his 
honor  sief  one  inquires :  *  Prm  Uttusfdis  pmlse.  it  is  very  hd*  Another,  alarmed 
at  the  case,  is  wholly  unable  to  prescribe  or  consult :  '  iombicum  as  mutas  a  statu  ! ' 
he  exclaims.  A  third  cites  a  doubtful  medical  authority,  and  on  appealing  to  one  of 
his  brethren,  is  answered  :  <  AVmo,  1>oti6fr^  I  ns  esr  quo  is  aqua  casu  do:*  *  I  never 
quote  a  quack,  as  you  do.'  At  length  they  all  become  involved  in  a  squabble,  and 
one  wiser  than  the  rest  proposes  that  the  disputants  shall  vacate  the  premises : 
'  Lmtus  paeofitis  time  ;  *  which  is  rather  obscure  Latin-English  for,  *  Let  us  pack  off, 
it  is  time.'  Now  why  would  not  this  method  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  substitute 
fer  the  various  nomenclatures  which  have  been  handed  down  to  our  times,  and 
which,  with  constant  additions,  must  eventually  result  in  inextricable  confusion  to 
the  general  reader,  if  not  to  the  student  ?  We  have  often  amused  ourselves  at  the 
solemn  pomp  with  which  some  trivial  matter  has  been  mystified  by  means  of  the 
terms  of  a  Latin  nomenclature.  A  pleasant  instance  is  now  before  us,  in  the  last 
number  of  Silliman 's  *  Journal  of  Science,'  in  the  report  of  a  Mr.  Dak  a,  who  sailed 
in  a  United-States'  ship-of-war  in  1833,  *  to  make  personal  exploration  for  the  Hes- 
sian Fly,'  an  insect  so  named  from  having  been  found  among  the  straw  brought  by 
the  Hessians  into  New  Jersey  during  the  Revolution,  but  heUer  known,  perhaps,  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Losioplsro,  or  Csddomiffia^  or  more  specifically,  the  Dsffme- 
tsT  of  Sav.    Our  explorer's  examinations  *  were  rewarded  with  the  most  gratifying 
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laccesB ;  for  they  prored  that  the  Hessian  Fly  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  Europe ! ' 
He  actually  collected  at  Minorca,  Toulon,  and  Naples,  seyeral  larom  and  pvprn^ 
from  which  were  eyolved  on  the  16th  of  March,  (do  n't  forget  the  date  !)  '  two  indi- 
Tiduals,'  which  his  recollections,  *  aided  by  a  drawing  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  with 
which  he  was  provided,'  enabled  him  at  once  to  *  pronounce  to  be  the  Ceddowifia 
Destruetor,  or  if  natf  an  animal  veiy  closely  allied  to  it ! '  Then  ensues  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  hahiis  of  the  real  animal.  It  appears  that  ha  *  deposits  a  cylindrical 
translucent  egg  on  the  UgtUa  of  the  leaf,  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  long,  and  four 
hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'  After  a  while,  *  the  larva  assumes  a  brownish 
tinge,  and  its  outer  skin  becomes  the  puparium  of  the  pup<B  ;  when  the  pressure  of 
the  larwB  and  pupa  upon  the  culm  of  the  wheat-plant  destroys  it.'  To  the  pupa 
the  insect  is  traced  with  great  distinctness ';  beyond  that,  however,  *  its  evolutions 
ue  wrapped  in  obscurity.'  We  are  glad  to  find  that  there  are  parasites  of  the 
Ceadomyia  Destructor,  which  attack  its  eggs  and  pupa;  and  of  these,  we  rather 
afiect  the  Ceraphon  Destructor  and  the  Plalygastor,  with  the  two  active  fellows  of 
the  tribes  of  ChaUidia  and  Oxyuri,  These  are  minute  but  very  spirited  Hywtenop' 
iera;  and  we  should  like  to  see  them  individually  introduced  by  nams  to  our 
American  farmers !  —  for  they  are  great  friends  to  the  crops. 

Seriously,  however :  we  wish  some  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  ha«  felt  the 
ridiculousness  of  much  of  the  useless  display  of  learned  names,  in  this  age  of  osten- 
tation, would  take  up  this  theme  and  discuss  it  thoroughly ;  and  we  should  be  pleased 
also  to  see  another  somewhat  kindred  subject  appropriately  handled ;  we  mean  that 
class  of  piddling,  arithmetical  bores,  *by  courtesy  called  *  statistical  Fellows,' 

<  A  pryinf ,  •P7inc«  iD(|aif itive  elin, 
Who  lot  down  the  laboring  elaft'i  rlchot. 

Ana  after  poking  in  pot  and  pan. 
And  routing  gamwnta  in  want  of  atltebot, 

Have  ascertained  that  a  working  man 
Wean  a  pair  and  a  half  of  average  breechea ! ' 

Men  who  estimate  elaborately  the  amount  of  money  which  might  be  saved  Iq  the 
country  by  going  without  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  and  the  benefits 
generally  which  would  accrue  to  the  citizen,  if  he  would  but  consent  to  make 
himself  miserable. 


*  EviRT  Boot's  Book,  or  Sombtaiito  for  All.' — This  neat  little  volume,  from 
tiie  press  of  Messrs.  Wilet  avd  Putfam,  may  be  pronounced  the  very  book  for  the 
season ;  and  we  predict,  firom  its  merit  and  cheapness,  that  it  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  railroad  and  steamboat  travellers,  and  a  favorite  at  all  water- 
ing places  and  scenes  of  fashionable  resort;  in  short,  in  all  places,  whether  in  town 
<ir  country,  where  occasional  leisure  may  be  enjoyed.  The  preface  speaks  confi- 
dently, but  truly,  of  the  character  of  the  book  : 

*  *  Evsar  Boot's  Book  ?  *  — Yet :  Boerf  Boi^^a  Booki  by  which  we  mean  a  book  that  aury  htiy 
wacf  talie  op,  if  it  be  for  only  fifteen  Bainutea,  and  find  in  it  BotMtkihg  to  interest  and  instruct—  lo  en- 
tertain or  amuse* 

*  Suppose  yon  have  taken  your  seat  in  a  rail-road  car  ?  Ton  are  to  have  an  eas;^ ,  rolling  ride,  and 
plenty  of  leisure  on  your  bands.'  What  most  do  you  want  ?  Something  entertaining  or  amusing  to 
read ;  something  aiuit,  and  a  good  norisCy.    In  the  book  before  you,  you  have  tk»  eer«  velwiis  ysit  Nstil. 

*■  But  yon  are  in  a  steamboat,  perhaps,  and  a  long  sail  is  before  you?  Very  well :  day  or  night,  it 
most  prove  at  times  a  little  tedious,  and  you  will  need  diversion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  your 
positive  enioyment  of  the  various  matter  in  this  book. 

■  In  a  rail-car  or  steamboat,  or  in  the  parlor  of  an  evening,  this  volume  ia  capable  of  amusing,  is- 


stracting,  diverting,  or  entertaining  aHi§  reader. 

*  *  Here  is  assurance !  *  (says  one,  possibly,)  *  ttn% 

*  No  assurance  at  all,  Mr.  Reader.    The  nook  is 


oity  way ! ' 

k  is  the  first  of  a  series.    It  has  been  prepared  with  care, 
printed  with  care,  and  the  writers  for  it  have  no  superiors  in  the  country.    It  is  tnlsiMfirf  to  be  popular, 
and  ItisiU  be,  *  in  spite  of  fkte,'  or  opposition ;  and  it  is  thtof  enough  for  any  body. 
•  *  Why,  what  are  its  great  attFaetioni  ?  *  some  one  may  ask. 


i 
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*  lUad  U^  mud  Mi.  Bsttd  tb«  dfllightful  auiij  of  Ibtixo  ;  th«  ihrillin(p  •torf  by  Lbsobtt  ;  and  l«t 
▼our  hoart.  if  vuu  are  aa  Ambric%ii,  gluw  wUh  tho  liie*  uf  iova  and  p.ttriotitm  over  ilie  hriKht  picture 
1^  Our  0»*  OviMtrv }  then  toro  to  tiie  cevulUng  aceoet  of  erueity  in  Aoaiia  ;  to  the  aw  fill  ekeUb  of  a 
BaUU-FUid  te  Mo9mUgkt ;  aod  ootitraat  Umm  with  the  aiinple  aiory  of  Th»  Lctmb,  the  laof  buhlH  tceoea 
of  Z4^«  tn  AV10  York,  and  the  itirrinf  *  Rm-ords  *  of  the  *  Old  Man/  who  write*  to  elooueuUy  of  *  loof 
liiM  afo.'  Koad  theM,  and  the  other  article!  ia  the  book,  and  you  won't  nek  *  What  theie  is  aflrw 
about  It  ? '    You  will  flod  that  it  la  aU  attractive.    Rbao  it,  amo  #uoqb.    That  *■  the  beet  way.' 


Editor's  Orawbr.  —  We  had  arruiged  for  a  copiooa  *  drawer'  in  the  preeent 
ntunber ;  but  the  two  following  papers  are  all  for  which  we  can  find  apace  : 

THE   HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDEB. 

BT     X.AWBXB     TODS. 

<  Trb  horae  knoweth  hie  owneri*  and  he  knotre  much  more.  I  verily  believe  be  knowi  more  than 
many  of  the  two-lpgfed  animaUi  wIm>  ride  on  bis  back ;  and  I  am  quite  aura  there  l»  more  of  the  apirK 
of  clirietiaaity  in  bia  practiee,  than  ie  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  bipede  afuresald ;  fui  the  borae,  cep»> 
cialiy  the  carman*!,  reeta  on  the  Sabbath,  w1mi«im  bli  rider  often  works  harder  for  the  devil  •■  tbatdaj 
than  be  does  for  food  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  Beside,  the  horeo 
will  caress  the  hand  thut  feeds  bim ;  but  thonsaodsof  his  riders  thank  not  God,  in  whom  they  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.  To  illustrate  my  jiosiiion,  let  me  give  you  a  few  aneodot«s  of  tliis  beai»> 
tifbt  and  fKeodly  animal.  Of  a  two-horse  team,  bolimg ing  to  the  Earl  of  ^— ,  near  Oxford,  one  was 
very  vidoua,  the  other  quite  the  reverse,  la  the  eta II  next  to  the  gentle  horse,  stood  one  that  waa 
blind  In  the  morning,  when  the  horses,  aboi|t  twenty  of  them,  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  this  goodk 
tempered  creature  constantly  took  bia  blind  friend  under  his  protration.  When  lie  strayed  from  bla 
companions,  bis  kind  friend  would  run  neighing  after,  and  smell  mund  bim,  and  when  recognixed,  they 
would  walk  side  by  side,  until  ilie  blind  friend  waa  led  to  the  beat  grass  in  the  field.  This  home  waa 
so  exeeedingly  gentle  that  be  had  incurred  the  eharaeler  of  being  a  coward,  when  only  himself  was 
concerned ;  but  if  any  of  them  made  an  attack  upon  his  blind  friend,  be  would  fly  to  the  rescue  with 
■uch  fury,  that  not  a  borse  in  the  field  could  stand  against  him.  This  singular  instance  of  sagacity,  I 
had  almoat  said  of  dutal<re«C«d  humanity,  may  well  put  the  whole  fraternity  of  horse-Jockeyi  to  tbm 
blush.  They,  to  be  sure,  will  fight  for  a  brother  Jockey,  wbetlier  he  is  right  or  wrong;  yet  they  ex* 
pect  bim  to  fight  for  tiksa  on  the  first  similar  occasion ;  but  this  kind-hearted  animal  eould  antieipata 
ao  such  redpraelty; 

Some  years  ago,  the  servant  of  Thomas  Walkbb,  of  Manchester,  (Eng.,)  foiog  to  watar  the 
oarriage-burses  at  a  stone  trough  which  stood  at  one  end  of  the  Exchange,  a  dog  that  was  accustomed 
to  lie  in  the  stall  with  one  of  them,  followed  the  horses  as  usual.  On  llie  way  he  was  attacked  by  a 
large  mastiff,  and  was  In  danger  of  being  killed.  The  dog's  fovorite  horse,  seeing  the  critical  situation  of 
bis  friend,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  the  servant ;  ran  to  the  spot  where  the  dogs  were  fitting,  and  with 
a  violent  kick  threw  the  maatiff  fiom  the  other  dog  into  a  cooper's  cellar  oppoalte ;  and  baviqg  than 
rescued  bis  friendly  companion,  returned  quietly  with  him  to'drink  at  the  fountain. 

60D,  speaking  to  Job,  aaks  bim  :  '  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder?  He  mocketh  at  foar,  and  is  not  affrighted  ;  neither  tumeth  he  back  from  the  sword.' 
Shortly  after  that  mighty  battle  which  closed  the  career  of  BoirArABTB,  and  stayed  his  wholesale 
miuders,  and  at  the  disbanding  of  port  of  the  Britiah  army,  tlie  reowiaa  of  a  troop  of  horse,  beloBgiag 
to  the  Scotch  Qrays  were  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  captain  being  rich,  spd  a  man  of  fooling,  was 
loth  to  see  these  noble  fellows  turned  into  butcher,  baker, or  beer-house  drags,  after  helping  to  drive 
the  French  from  Spain,  and  to  turn  the  fiank  of  the  InmabUs  at  Waterloo.  Be  therefore  bongbi  Ilia 
whole  lot,  and  set  them  loose  in  one  of  hi*  fine  grasa  parka,  to  wear  away  their  old  age  in  peace.  Qm 
warm  Summer  evening,  when  it  was  just  dark  enough  to  render  lightning  visible,  a  vivid  fl  'sh  was  In* 
•tantly  followed  by  a  loud  report  of  thunder.  At  thia  moment  the  horsee  were  graxing  leisurely,  aad 
apart  from  one  another ;  buteeeing  the  blaxe,  and  bearing  the  report,  they  thought  a  battle  had  begun. 
In  a  minute  they  were  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  all  drawn  op  in  line,  their  beautiflil  ears  quivering 
with  anxiety,  like  tlie  loaf  of  a  poplar  trembling  in  the  breexe,  listening  for  the  word  of  the  rider  to  lead 
them  to  the  charge.  My  informant,  who  was  an  eye>witBesa  of  this  wooderftil  scene,  toM  me  he  bad 
often  seen  these  horses.  Many  of  them  bore  honorable  soara  on  their  faces,  neeks,  and  shouldeia,  bat 
none  on  the  rump*    A  Seotch  gray  never  ■  turns  tajl.* 

Some  (fiw  years  ago,  a  baker  in  London  porehaaed  aa  oM  bone  at  public  sale.  He  placed  on  bla 
aides  a  pair  of  panniers,  or  laifB  baaketa,  suspended  by  a  stnog  loatbero  stiap  aeroai  the  back,  whora 
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h»  hiroMiraat,  while  hia  fMt  fwt«d  on  a  bloek  of  wood  attaehod  to  tho  lidoi.  Thai  aoeootrad,  Im 
•alliod  foith  to  rapplf  bb  enttomera  with  hot  rolls,  etc.  One  day  he  happened  to  be  paaeing  the  ga^ 
«f  Hjdo-Pftrk  at  the  moment  the  trumpet  wae  eoaodiog fisr  tlie  regiment  of  Life-Onarda  to  fall  in.  No 
aooaer  had  the  eooad  aaMtiled  the  ealmal*!  ean,  than  he  daahed  like  lightning  through  the  Park,  with 
the  baker  on  his  back,  into  the  midst  of  the  squadron  I  The  poor  men,  eonfonnded  at  being  plaeed  in 
iBiBtary  line  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ltfe-Guards,  began  to  whip,  kick,  spur,  and  swear}  b«t  all  to  no 
poipoee.  His  old  eharger  was  so  aroused  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  tliat  to  move  him  from  his  statioo 
was  impoasible.  The  soldiers  were  ezeeedingly  amused  at  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  baker  and 
the  deportment  of  his  steed,  and  were  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  apparition,  wlioo  an  old  oomrado 
reeognised  the  animal,  and  informed  the  corpe  that  the  horse  onoe  belonged  to  tlie  regiment,  bat  had 
been  sold,  on  aeeount  of  some  inflimltj,  a  few  years  before.  SoTeral  of  the  offleeia  kindly  greeted  their 
old  oompanion ;  and  tlie  eohmel,  delighted  at  the  elreumstanee,  gare  the  signal  to  advance  in  line ; 
when  the  baker,  ftndlog  all  resistance  useless,  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  situation.  The  tmmpet 
then  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  rider  was  instantly  carried,  between  hu  two  panniers,  with  tlM  rapidity 
of  the  wind,  to  a  great  distance.  Various  erolutions  were  then  performed,  in  which  the  animal  die- 
played  sundry  equeatrian  feata.  At  length  the  sound  of  retreat  wae  proclaimed,  when  off  went  the 
ngaeioos  creature  with  his  rider.  After  having  performed  his  duty  in  the  field,  he  wis  cootios  to  raaiga 
Uanaelf  to  the  guidaoee  of  the  bridle  in  a  more  bumble  walk  of  life. 

Now,  friend  KftieaaBnocKSB,  ia  it  not  a  burning  shame  to  see  how  these  nseflil  animals  are  toitorad 
aad  aboaed  in  your  dty,  In  clam,  oyster,  and  apple*carts? — oompelled  to  drag  loads  beyood  their 
■trength,  while  their  ribe  may  be  counted  at  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  their  mmp-bonee  stand  op 
Uke  the  stone  ornaments  round  the  spire  of  St.  Thomas'  Church  ?  Many  people  seem  to  have  philaa- 
thropy,  sympathy,  and  feeling  to  apare  fw  every  one — wives,  children,  and  horsee  exeepted. 


Thx  fidlowing  *  itraw'  will  ohow  which  way  the  wind  blows  with  the  writer. 
We  hope  that  reuosing,  latire,  and  ridicule,  united,  may  awaken  our  countrymen 
at  length  to  a  lenee  of'  the  necessity  of  an  international  copy-ri|^t  law. 

INTERNATIONAL     COPT-BIOHT. 

BT    J.    u,     viaz.9. 

AuTMoas  is  a  distressed  set ! 

Of  singMar  constitution ; 
The  everlasttn*  cry  is  but 

Of  suffering,  persecution  I 
And  now  anotner  kink  j  ideea 

Is  *  property ,Mt  seems. 
And  poets*  sons  must  fatten  on 

Their  sires'  bequeathed  dreams  1 

They  buys  a  ouire  of  paner ;  next 

A  poem  on  H  the^  builds ; 
Eternal  its  foundation  —  feme 

Wall,  roof,  and  turret  gilds ! 
A  brainy  palace  !  life  and  means, 

And  all  derived  from  thence ; 
Oors'd  if  they  sees  'tween  it  and  brinka 

The  slightest  difference ! 

•Twist  brains  and  bricks !  —  they  think  thit  If 

A  man  leaves  bricks  ahne. 
To  do,  the  fool!  what  left  undone. 

Blocks  of  brick  he  miglit  own ; 
They  think  this  work  well  done,  his  wealth, 

And  see  in  —  nonsense  quite  — 
Editions  multiplied  through  yeaia, 

But  his  rewarding  *  Bight  I ' 

They  think  that  what  ia  called  the  raee 

Or  Nature's  noblemen  — 
The  mental  lords  who  honors  win. 

Have  right  to  fence  them  then ; 
That  as  the  *  rise  of  pronerty  ' 

Oft  makes  grandees  of  sots ; 
Copy -rights  should  *  recorded  '  be, 

lako  deeds  of  ooner-lots. 
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Thm  for  the  EngUdb  aothon,  Umj  *f 

A  nifbty  fellow-fteling  x 
And  'c«uM  we  h«lpt  onnelvM,  th«y  Htyib 

Coofoand  *ein  !  that  it  '■  •taui w ; 
That  w«fboold  ftpples  mIm  ooimIVm, 

Be  nither  wIm  umh  'cot«, 
And  go  and  holp  to  Iraild  a  wall 

Around  our  noifhbor'a  fruit  I 


Tboy  my  that  aooM  of  *eni  hav*  laid 

Out  orchards  of  their  own } 
But  that  their  fltiit  anparehaaad  rota, 

Or  elia  aaide  ii  thrown ; 
Aa  if  wa  ahoald  ba  pleaaad  to  jMf 

To  enter  tlieir  encloauraa, 
Bather  than  the /ret  pippins  pick 

From  soanlar  ezpoaures  X 

BoTWitaan  millions  of  as  I    Tks 

Their  intellactoal  feed? 
To  fat  the  frw  of  ns  who  writa, 

Stint  the  vast  all  who  read  f 
What  is  a  *  native  lit'raturo  I ' 

We  road  —  and  books  b  hooka ; 
Heaven  sends  the  moat,  let  England  € 

TlMdavU  send  the  cooks  t 


Author  and  Aetor !    Hare  >s  i 

ThoT  thinks  it  tott  hard 
That  KnowLis  a  dollar  nightly  hero 

Caa*t  claim  aa  his  rowara ; 
While  stiltified  M40BnADT  shall 

As  *  WiUUm  TM  *  delight, 
'Cause  acting  can*t  be  stareotypad. 

At  fifty  pounds  per  night ! 


Hombog !    It 's  Ksrowus* 

T%a  manager  so  saves 
The  trifle  wnich  at  times,  porh^M, 

Had  saved  some  from  said  navea. 
Wo  all  lies  b^  misfortune,  and 

All  benefiting  by  — 
Macbeadt  ooont  your  IneooM— Kmowlbs 

Unbenefltad  dial 

Now  those  Immortal  *  Btnwi*— why  wo 

Just  gives  'em  to  the  wind ; 
And  that  they  fly  at  all,  wo  aro 

Too  satisfied  to  find: 
Contented  well  to  lie  on  straw, 

As  otiier  poets  do  ; 
And  thrice  content,  could  wo  but  loam 

To  fos  upon  it  too  I 


*  Ls  Lib  Blavc'  —  The  fint  number  of  a  *  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Aatoria  lap 
•titute  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,'  thua  entitled,  Ilea  before  ua.    It  ia  well 

*  edited  by  the  Tutoreaa  of  the  eatabliahment,  with  the  advice  and  aaatatanoe  of  the 
Rector,'  and  ia  admirably  executed,  upon  fine  white  paper.  We  do  not  much  afieot 
the  taate  which  suggested  the  French  headinga  to  the  Tarious  departmenta  of  the 

*  White  Lily.'  It  amaclu  slightly  of  the  ridiculoua;  but  yet  may  posaibly  aerre 
aome  useful  purpose  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  uninitiated.  The  contents  of 
the  publication  are  yarious  and  appropriate.  We  remark  in  *  TKb  BightmuM  IfeMr 
Foraaken,'  the  source  whence  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Stact  G.  Potts,  Esq., 
now  in  the  old  world,  derived  his  story  of  '  The  Latt  Herring.*  He  must  haye 
filched  it  firom  the  *  Bicreon  dss  El6ves*  of  *  Ls  Lit  Blanc;*  a  fact  which  ought  to  be 
announced  in  a  notice  of  hia  *  Village  Talea '  in  the  department  of '  Ia  Bibliotkeqma;* 
or  dwelt  upon  in  the  inculcations  of  *L«  Maniintr;*  or  preaenred  briefly  in  the 
^  CaUmdrUr  dB  V  EeoU:    Vive  la  bagatelle ! 
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Recolljectioks  of  ths  latb  Willis  Gatlord  Clark.  —  Interapened  among 
the  recent  passages  of  onr  note-book,  are  many  alloqnial  records  of  *our  departed 
brother,  taken  hence  by  the  will  of  God.'  A  few  of  these,  just  as  they  were  jotted 
^wn  at  the  time,  or  shortly  subsequent,  we  propose  occasionally  to  transfer  to 
these  pages.  

*■!  HAD  returned  from  a  garden  near  at  hand,  with  a  handful  of  flowers.  It  was 
ar beautiful  morning;  so  very  beautiful,  that  it  was  difficult  to  realise,  while  enjoy* 
ing  it  out  of  doors,  that  one  who  loved  so  well  the  delicious  season,  etndd  be 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  languishing,  (firom  which  he  was  never  to  rise  alive,)  on 
such  a  day.  The  early  dew  glistened  in  the  odorous  cups,  as  the  feeble  invalid 
took  the  flowen  in  his  hand.  Pointing  to  a  bouquet  which  had  been  sent  in  to  him 
the  day  before  by  a  near  neighbor — a  lacEjr  whose  kind  attentions  during  long 
months  of  illness  had  been  unremitting  —  he  said :  *  Bring  flowers ! 


*  TImj  bar*  talof  of  the  J070M  w«9di  to  tell ; 
Of  (lie  free  blae  ttraamt  and  the  tanny  sIit, 
And  the  hrif  ht  world  ihnt  from  the  langnid  eye  I ' 


*  His  thoughts  here  naturally  turned  upon  the  kind  almoner  of  Nature's  bounties  to 
whom  he  had  so  oflen  been  indebted ;  and-  he  spoke  of  Woman  with  exalted  fervor. 
His  eulogy  was  essentially  in  terms  that  he  had  before  employed,  ia  remarking 
«pon  the  same  theme.    It  was  no  suddbn,  grateful  remembrance  of  those 

— —  *  whole  kindneii-long  ago. 
And  itill  onwom  away  by  7«ari. 

Had  made  hie  weary  eyelidi  flow 
With  grate  All  and  adminof  teai»: ' 

it  was  an  in-dweUing  conviction,  a  heart-felt  tribute  to  affectionate,  devoted  Womah. 
*  She  delights,'  said  he,  *  to  minister  to  our  comfort,  to  invest  our  path  with  the  roses 
of  delicate  enjoyment.  I  love  to  see  her  by  the  couch  of  sickness  >  sustaining  the 
fcinting  head,  ofiering  to  the  parched  lip  its  cordial  —  to  the  craving  palate  its  simp* 
pie  nourishment ;  treading  with  noiseless  assiduity  around  the  solemn  curtains,  and 
eomplying  with  the  wish  of  the  invalid,  when  he  says : 

*  Let  me  not  have  thiv  gfooray  view 
About  my  room,  about  my  bed ; 
But  blooming  roiet  wet  with  dew, 
To  cool  my  borninf  brow,  instead : ' 

disposing  the  sunlight  upon  the  pale  forehead,  bathing  the  hair  with  ointments, 
and  letting  in  upon  it  firom  the  summer  casement  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven !  In 
her  all  that  is  sacred  and  lovely  seems  to  meet,  as  in  its  natural  centre.  Last  at  the 
cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave  of  the  Saviodr,  she  teaches  to  those  who  have  lived 
since  his  sufferings,  the  inestimable  virtue  of  constant  aflfection.  And  when  she 
is  wronged,  she  is  forgiving ;  when  destroyed,  she  still  turns  with  an  eye  of  earnest 
regret  to  that  paradise  of  innocence  from  which  her  passions  have  driven  her ;  and 
in  solitude,  by  day  or  at  evening,  *  she  waters  her  cheek  in  tears  without  measure.' 

'  Willis  awakened  me  at  three  o'clock  one  stormy  morning  toward  the  last  of 
March,  that  I  might  hear  the  driving  sleet  sift  against  the  window-shutten,  and  the 
bleak  wind  sough  in  the  branches  of  the  leafless  trees,  in  an  adjoining  square ;  a  scene 
in  which,  in  his  eyes,  there  was  always  something  of  the  sublime.  *  I  've  been  think- 
ing, L ,*  said  he, '  of  an  old  ballad,  which  I  want  to  repeat  to  you.    I  have  been 

saving  it  for  an  Oilapodiana^  and  in  the  very  next  one  I  write  I  mean  to  introduce  it. 
On  such  a  night  as  this  it  always  comes  creeping  into  my  mind.    I  have  no  idea 
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who  wrote  it,  nor  where  I  got  it  It  hu  been  with  me  from  childhood,  I  suppoee ; 
jet  until  lately  I  hardly  knew  it.  I  could  give  the  Kaickbrbockxr  an  analysis  of 
it,  and  a  picture  of  its  first  full  impression  upon  my  mind,  which  I  think  would  be 
more  eftotive  than  any  one  of  Ollafod's  subsections  hitherto.'  He  then  repeated 
the  following : 

FOLYDORE. 


»▲%!.▲» 


O*  Kimifds  Moot,  a  tMDfMst-eloQd 

It!  IsiMlf  tbadows  eaat, 
At  midDif  nt — and  the  dMort  flat 

BaMchoed  t»  the  blait ; 


Wbtn  a  poor  ahiU  offniU  eana  thtta. 

With  nantio  itap  to  vanga. 
For  blood  was  iprinkled  oa  the  gaib 

fle  dared  not  etay  to  change. 


« My  God!  oh,  whither  ihaU  I  torn! 

The  honemeo  preei  behind  I 
Their  lialloo,  and  their  horaei*  tramp 
Goma  loodaroa  the  wind. 


« Why  did  I  Nek  these  hated  havati, 

Looff  ihonned  lo  fearAilIj? 
Wee  taeie  not  room  on  other  hills 
To  hide  aodslielter  me  ? 


'  Here  H  blood  on  every  staoe  I 
Bones  in  each  glen  so  dim  j 
And  comrade  Gr^ory,  tiiat  's  dead^ 
Bat  I  '11  not  think  of*  him  I 

<  1 11  seek  tliat  spot  where  I  was  woat 
To  dwell,  on  a  former  day; 
Nor  terrors  Tain,  nor  scenes  long  past, 
Shall  scare  me  thsiwe  away.* 

Through  wellknown  paths,  thoogh  long  OBtmd, 

Tiie  robber  took  his  way, 
Until  beibre  his  eyes  the  cavs 

All  dark  and  desert  lay. 


There  he,  when  safe  beneath  its  roof, 

Beaan  to  think  the  crowd 
Bad  left  porsuit,  so  wihl  the  paths  -~ 

Tlie  ten^Mst  was  so  loud. 


The  bohs  had  still  retained  their  pkea- 

He  barred  the  massy  door, 
And  laid  him  down,  and  heard  the  btsat 

Careering  o*er  the  nmor. 

Terror  and  Guilt,  united,  strove 
To  chase  sweet  Bleep  away  ; 

But  sleep  with  toil  prevailed  at  last. 
And  seined  him  where  he  lay. 

A  knock  comes  thundering  to  the  door  — 
The  robber's  heart  leapt  high : 

*  Now  open  qoick  I  Rememberest  not 
Thy  eomiade  Gregory  ? ' 

*  Whoe'er  thou  ait,  with  smothered  voice 

Strive  not  to  cheat  mine  ear ; 
M  V  comrade  Gregory  is  dead  — 
His  bones  are  hangiag  aear.' 
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*  Now  Ope  Uiy  door,  nor  pvlej  more, 

For  »are  f 'm  Gregory ; 
And  't  were  not  for  the  glbbet*i  rope, 
Mj  Toiee  wen  clear  iad  fteo. 

<  The  wind  It  high  —  the  wind  If  lood-- 
It  bende  the  old  ehn  treo : 
The  bleat  hae  toeeed  my  booee  aboBt 
This  night,  moet  wearily. 

*  But  oooM  tho«  forth  t  we  'U  Tieit  now 

The  elm  o'  the  witiiered  rind ; 
For  though  thy  door  la  l»arred  to  me, 
Tet  I  will  be  more  kind : 


*  Then  ie  my  home ;  the  nma  ther* 

la  all  my  eomuany : 
And  he  and  I  will  both  njoioe 

At  sneh  a  goeat  aa  thee !' 


Some  woida  be  mattered  o^er  the  latsh — 
They  wen  no  worda  of  good ; 

Thoo  bv  the  emben  of  the  hearth 
In  allhia  ahaeklee  atood ! 


A  wreath  of  mated  Iron  bound 
Hie  grim  nnhallowed  heed, 

A  demon*a  apark  waa  in  hia  eye— 
Ila  mortal  light  waa  fled. 


Few  worda  an  eaid :  he  drege  him  forth  — 

Through  forest  |»atha  to  the  elm  they  wind. 
When  a  halter,  with  a  ready  aoeee. 

Hong  daneing  in  the  wind. 

And  atnlghtway  to  that  dnadltal  nocae 

He  lifta  aad  Folydore ; 
The  atorm's  dark  thonden,  breaking  looee, 

Roam  lood  the  welkin  o'er. 

The  rope  is  tied !   Then  from  his  lipe 

A  cry  of  angoish  broke, 
Too  powerfnlfor  the  baads  of  sleep, 

And  Folydore  awoke. 

Now  Tanlshed  all  —  the  acewsed  elm, 

Hia  dead  comp^ion  gone ! 
With  troabled  joy,  he  flnda  himself 
In  darkness  and  akne. 

Bat  still  the  wind,  with  holfow  gosts, 

Fought  nvening  o^r  the  moor  j^ 
These  cheeked  hia  traaaporta,  while  they  shook 

The  barricaded  door. 

Ws  cannot  degcribe  the  thrilling  manner  in  which  this  fine  ballad  wa«  deliT- 
exed.  The  solemn,  lonely  hour;  the  wind  howling  without,  now  swelling  to  a  mo- 
mentary tempest,  and  now  dying  away  in  fitful  gusts ;  the  flapping  of  blinds  near 
and  &r along  the  street;  the  pattering  of  rain,  hail,  and  sleet  against  the  window- 
panes;  the  invalid  speaker's  imagination  evidently  kindling  as  he  went  on,  until 
hia  voice  and  strength  were  wellnigh  exhausted ;  all  together  formed  a  scene  which 
we  can  never  fbrgiet  We  have  done  the  theme  but  scant  justice,  and  feel  how 
fi^ble  is  this  record  compared  with  the  masterly  analysis  and  vivid  sketch  of  per- 
•onal  impression  which  would  have  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  poem  by 
the  lamented  'Oixapod.' 
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Ooitir  wiTM  Rbaobm  avd  CoKBBiroMOBiiTi.— Th«  iMdioff  paper  in  Um  ptwant  BombotwiU 
•tartlo  many  ofoor  readan.  The  Ikoti  whieh  k  diiekMet,  on  what  Menu  to  nraDimpeachabIa  av- 
tkority,  oan  aeaieaiy  fail  to  affect  a  great  change  in  pohlic  opinion,  touching  the  eiploiti  and  miHtary 
laaown  of  Gen.  PtmrAik  *  Where  Ignoiaoee  ia  bliei,  *t  la  folly  to  be  wise,*  however ;  and  we  hava 
Bade  op  oor  mind  still  to  place  implicit  belief  in  the  wt^Htry.  Iti  iocideoti  ware  drilled  into  ear 
OMmory  in  early  lobool  ezaroiaei,  and  we  canoot  liata  a  jot  ofoor  boyiah  credtality.  For  the  reat,  tha 
facta  muat  make  their  own  comment.  We  begin  to  aee  now  why  it  waa  that  Wasbiiiotoit,  in  aoo  of 
hia  lattera  to  Oan«  Oatbi,  aoliciting  him  to  take  command  of  the  ibrcea  for  the  defence  and  aacarity  af 
the  Highland  poata,  after  mentioning  aeveral  olBcera,  aaid  *  ha  need  not  noBM  Gen.  Putbam.*  Tbo 
Bute  of  New  Toric,  he  added,  *  diiliked  him,  and  had  no  coofldenoe  in  him.'  Two  or  lluae  orion  m 
thia  article  eacapad  the  ▼igihwoe  of  the  pr»of-reader.  FBga  100,  fifth  line  flom  the  boltam,  read  ■  to* 
gineer  *  after  *  chief; '  page  IQfi,  eighth  line  ftom  the  bottom,  for  *  orer  *  read  *  to  eorar ;  *  and  for 
*Wilkioa'iaad*WUkinaon,' on  page  105,  toward  the  top.  .  .  .  ^prapai  to  thia ;  A  Baftlo  JaBrnaly 
the  name  of  which  our  *  azseiaaorised '  alip  doaa  not  enable  «a  to  mantloB,  haa  taken  oor  conaapoodeBt 
*  Flanbob  '  to  taak  for  hia  lack  of  aawr  patrim,  in  not  landing  mora  Tahamantly  the  military  daeda  of 
our  fora&tlian.  In  raply  to  the  remark  of  our  correapaodant,  that  *  they  were  raliaat  men  no  doubt,  ' 
that  *  they  did  well,  but  eonid  not  haTO  been  bmb,  and  dona  otherwiae,'  the  editor  obeerrea : 


*  *  Valiant  men  no  doubt  1'  *  What  did  they  mora  than  other  brave  BBon  fighting  for  their  oovntry ! ' 
Are  theaa  the  worda  of  an  AmericaB  ?  We  will  anawar  what  tliey  did.  Unarmed,  ondiaoiplined,  on*- 
paid,  unclothed,  unfed,  they  beat  the  beat  troopa  in  the  world,  with  the  beat  appolntmenta  in  the  world  : 
troopa  who  endeavored, when  anna  did  not  avail  them,  to  Mbe  the  pooraoldiar  of  freedom,  but  were  foiled 
too,  in  that.  Show  us  one  ioatance  where  the  ancients  fought  under  aoch  eircumataneea,  with  aoch 
determination,  with  such  unshaken  valor,  through  such  a  period  of  snffbring,  or  against  aoch  apparently 
hopelem  odda.  Did  not  all  Europe  consider  tne  strngrle  prepoateraua  ?  How  manv  nationa  at  thi^ 
time  would  have  advanced  money  in  abundance,  had  they  entertained  a  hope  that  the  countrv  wnuldr 
have  become  independent,  that  the  legions  of  England  would  have  been  foiled !  Anrariea  has  tJie  mili- 
tary glory  of  unsullied  arms,  of  nnsiulied  humanity ;  of  having,  worn  fVeedom  without  exeoM,  avaa 
though  Mr  opponenta  were  guilty  of  constant  barbarities,  of  repeatod  excesses,  and  of  disgraoefol  em- 
ehy.  Look  too  at  the  difference.  The  English  were  fightiof  under  oficers  of  recogniasd  authority  ^ 
men  of  education :  they  had  no  wants  unprovided  for,  no  hardships  to  endure,  save  tMse  that  must  al- 
wats  follow  the  aoldier.  No-foars  of  a  halter  if  they  ware  beaten ;  no  foars  of  111  treatment  if  they  were 
mane  eaptivea.  The  Americane  wase  fighting  under  govammenta  that  were  but  half  formed,  but  half 
reeogniaed.  Their  offlcera  were  taken  from  the  foreatand  the-  fiirrow:  difficulty  and  distram  weiw 
their  companiooa,  and  yet  they  did  not  give  way  to  deapair.  Your  Roman  might  have  died  upon  hia 
a  word,  and  there  an  end  }  but  the  AuMriean  lived  to  aee  nia  oppreesor  driven  fhno  the  land :  hia  bri|^t 
arms  stained  with  blood,  with  emeky,  with  injoatioe ;  and  the  AawricaB  aaw  the  oppraeaor  o^part  fifuaa 
his  shores  without  insult  or  excess.' 

ntly  spoken,  Bir  Jonmalist,  and  like  a  true  Amariean  t  yet  tlia  writer  whom  yoa  coodamn  lovee  oar, 
common  country  as  wall  as  yooraelf;  nor  would  he  pluck  a  leaf  ftom  her  well-earned  bays.  .  .  .  *  Tks 
ttiek  mud  PtT  4fAnrica,'  a  well-written  paper,  oomea,  we  cannot  doubt,  fiora  one  who  really  deairao 
what  ha  profeases  to  hope  fiir,  *  with  all  the  ardor  of  one  who  has  himself  suffered  the  pangs  of  povar-> 
Hy,'  the  *  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  country,  and  especially  oor  eitiee.* 
With  doe  defereace,  however,  to  the  benevolent  promptings  of  oor  oorraspoodant'a  heart,  he  bapaa  for 
tao  much,  in  hia  proapective  picture.  *  The  poor  ye  have  with  yoa  alwaya,'  aaid  the  Baviovb  ;  and 
every  age  haa  vafiflad  the  iaapirad  truth : 

'When  God  bdk  op  Ok  Aanm  vKMtaay 

And  poftioMd  Mith*!  praiMo  aoori 
Tte  meuon  orbk  wImIoib  dnv 

A  line  bstveoi  the  rkh  and  poor; 
And  tOl  llMt  fmah  oTclonr  ikll* 

Or  bBMiMoai  Mith  OS  aMnvd  with 
Or  Mvlnr  love  be  all  Id  all, 

TlMtnileorHevfllicMiba 


dilldrm^  thqr  jglay  { 
tuiea,  fteA  from  Nattns^  hsad,- 
In  pcaaant  boy  aa  gieat  and  gav 
Aa  the  yoang  hair  la  fold  aod  laadi 
Thair  vanooa  1)78  af  e^Ml  worth. 
Their  Httb  aeede  of  equal  eaves 
ADd  halla  oTmaitile,  haa  of  earth. 
An  honaaaUka  aMkand  aad  fiik. 


' Hmj hoew no beiftw I    Wonidthatwa 

Could  beep  oor  knowledge  eaft  tnm  we 
Bo  power  would  find  aod  wave  ua  free, 

Bo  Bride  be  bat  iia  owner*!  cone :. 
Bo  wtthout  mariiinx  whkh  wai  wUeh, 

Our  hewrta  would  teD  tw  hiadnct  Boia^ 
What  paopafa  an  ih*  anaidooa  ifah  I 

How  wcaJthj  the  eoptanad  poor  I  * 


'We  know  aot whf,  we  know  not  bow, 

Mankind  are  fkuMd  lir  weal  or  woe ; 
But  to  th'  Eternal  law  wo  bow  — 

If  aoeh  thlnfe  aie,  tbejr  maat  be  so. 
Tet  let  no  cloudy  draama  deatroj 

One  tnMh  oataMoInf  bright  and  i 
That  wealth  la  only  hqpe  and  joy, 

And  poeeety  but  paJn  and  iwr. 

Should  we,  on  a  mora  careftU  exsminatioo,  decKna  the  article  in  quesUoo,  it  will  be  left  to  the  wri- 
ter's address  at  the  publicatioa  c^ce  within  the  time  specified,  .  .  .  Oabbics's  *  BsaafEss  rf 
t&s  Modem  Drmma '  we  sbooU  hope  to  find  a  place  for,  but  for  the  formidable  ehirognphy  of  the  writer. 
We  have  encooutered  some  *  cramped  pieces  of  penmanship '  in  our  day,  hot  never  before  saw  any  ua. 
which  so  etmipletely  realised  the  old  idea  of  a  spider  escaping  from  a  bath  in,  an  ioltsund,  and  trailing 
his  saturated  legs  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  writing  master  who  shoald  exhibit  tiM  characters  in 
oontrast  with  a  decently  legible  script,  as  a  specimen  of  *  improvement  in  aisfy  lesaoos,*  would  be  set 
dawn  as  a  charlatan  at  once.  We  have  gathered,  howevar,  ftom  the  comraaoieMtioa,  (tboqgh  that, 
aadar  tha  oireanaUBaaa,  ia  aoafoaly  aa  appiapriata  tana,)  that  tha  wiilar  ia  Jaaily  aavaia  apM  tha 
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K,  with  which  mhim  of  our  tbeatret  have  flraqoeiitly  regaled  the  publie,  and  aapaeially  upon 
the  *  taate  which  eaa  erowd  a  heoae  nif htly,  to  witoon  tha  eoDtaraptibla  exhibition  of  a  «mii  playiof 
the  part  of  a  Mee»  and  a  UmtboMaJlifi*  lie  aeems  to  think  that  auoh  thiofi  are  not  done  elaewliere, 
tet  he  ie  in  error.  Bvirif,  the  well-known  London  manager,  ipealung  latelj  of  a  poorlj-writfcan  hotae- 
epeetaelo,  ofaaerred  that  the  aoenie  pageant  waa  verj  efhetive.    *  It  wouM  aave  mtg  plaj,*  aahl  he. 

*  Egad,  I  do  nt  believe  but  what  it  would  make  8kak$pmrt  go  dnmi  >  But  all  tbia  it  nothing  new.  In 
the  daya  of  Aodiioi*,  animals  divided  the  lionora  with,  if  thej  did  not  bear  away  the  palm  from,  the 
biped  hiatriona,  inaomoeb  that  it  became  neeemary  for  riml  eetabliehmenta  who  had  not  the  rtol  ■  liona,' 
to  BMfct  them,  out  ofeoeh  materiala  as  they  possessed.  A  sketch  of  two  of  these  manulkotured  aetort 
la  amusing  enough.  Tbe  fiiat  lion,  at  one  play-house,  was  a  eaodle-anuflbr,  who,  being  a  choleric  Ibl- 
Jow,  overdid  his  part,  and  would  n*t  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  without  too  Tiolent  a  tuiale  fi»r  his  lift  x 
bseids,  he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion,  being  vexed  that  he  bad  not  Iboght  hia 
best,  and  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  on  his  back  in  the  scuffle ;  and  hinting  significantlj 
ilult~he  would  fight  his  antagonist,  eiU  of  his  lion's  skin,  Ibr  what  he  pleased.  He  was  considered  a 
dangerous  animal,  and  waa  discharged,  on  the  plea  that  be  reared  himself  so  high  upon  bis  hinder  paws, 
aud  walked  in  so  erect- a  posture,  that  he  looked  more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion.  The  second  lion 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  wlw  belonged'to  the  theatre,  and  was  a  mild  and  peaceable  man  in  his  profession. 
Bs  was  too  sheepish  altogether.  After  a  short,  modest  wslk  upon  the  stage,  he  would  ftll  at  the 
first  touch  of  his  two-legged  adversary,  without  grappling  him,  and  enabling  him  to  make  hia  melo- 
diamatic  points.  This  lion  was  in  the  practice  also  of  giving  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-coloted  *  tights,' 
to  make  work  fiar  himself  in  his  private  capacity  of  tailor ;  and  theee  defcets,  we  are  told,  occasioned 
his  dismissa].  ...  *  Mr.  Auoustvs  Miivirt't '  flattering  paper  on  <  Tkt  7Vim  OswIIhsmw,*  we 
ftislins  to  print,  but  for  obvioue  reasons  must  omit.  He  says  he  saw  in  our  *  Table,*  in  an  old 
mmber  of  Uie  KiricxBaBocxan  at  Saratoga  Springs,  *some  very  beaotifhl  comments'  upon  his  thmne  | 
und  he  considers  himself  a  living  example  of  their  tpth.  He  tells  us  that  his  friends  give  him  credit  for 
aomething  altogether  beyond  •the  tailor's  art ;  and  he  contrasts  the  successflil  attraction  of  his  manner 
-with  that  of  another  *  gentleman '  firom  town,  whom  be  deecribes  as  being  externally  quite  the  thing. 

*  JovoB,'  says  he,  *  accomplished  his  coat,  and  it  is  really  a  love  of  a  garment  j  Crastsllsux,  bra- 
'vat  d'  invention  of  the  square>toed  -Paris  boot,  ia  his  cardMider ;  Spsrcsk  achieved  his  glossy  chapeau ; 
%is  teeth  are  white,  and  his  hands,  without  speckle  or  freek,  are  the  miracles  of  Wmoht's  French 
Medicated  Soap.  In  Ikct,'  he  adds,  *  till  yon  had  beard  him  speak,  or  saw  him  move,  you  would 
really  take  hlhi  fiir  a  gentleman-like  man  of  Um  world — you  wonhl  indeed ;  but  bis  manner  is  as  quick, 
ko  gives  way  to  his  feelingB  as  readily,  and  praises  matters  which  pleaae  bim,  with  nuh  ardor,  that  one 
-aeea  at  once  be  ia  really  rather  gauek*  f  that  be  has  never  travallady  nor  acquired  the  ml  admirari  mode, 
ao  charaetariatic,  indeed  so  distinctive,  of  our  circles.'  .  .  .  The  admirable  Pssm  by  Oso.  D.  ^mir- 
Tiou,  Esq.,  in  preceding  peges,  is  piaeed  In  type  flrom  his  us.  found  among  the  pepers  of  one  whom  he 
loved  while  living,  and  whose  death  he  has  Aelingly  lamented.  It  was  sent  to  the  late  Wii.Lrs 
GArvouD  Clabb,  to  be  forwarded  for  publication  in  an  Eugliab  annual }  but  it  nrast  either  have 
loo  late  for  that  purpoae,  or  bavu  been  aecidontally  mialaid -among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  i 
uacripts.  .  .  .  With  due  deference  to  '  P.  O.'  and  his  *  JtesMnsCrance,'  we  must  say  be  is  altogether 
ia  error.  A  amli  may  tkbdt  right,  perhapa,  but  it  always  acts  wrong ;  and  that  great  referee,  tho 
Public,  ia  not  always  open  to  the  r^ikc '  appeal.'  What  Lady  Moboar  or  her  husband  says  about  that 
juany  beaded  monster,  is  *  pretty  much  so.'  It  is,  forsooth,  a  humane  public,  a  charitable  public,  a 
dboTsifwafia/  public,  (Heaven  bless  the  mark ! )  Yet  the  word  is  but  the  representstive  of  a  congre- 
gation including  all  the  fools  and  knscrss  of  the  community ;  a  large  dilution  of  the  fow  persons  whose 
•opinions  a  man  of  sense  would  take  on  the  boiling  of  a  potato^  •  •  .  ^Boarimg  Jbssss,'  by  a  *  Baoh- 
efor,*  is  something  too  l<mg  for  our  pages.  Beside,  *  is  there  no  oflbnee  i ' — nothing  personal  ?  Sobm 
•of  his  *  benevolent  annoyaneea '  are  not  unlike  those  recorded  of  Btbilb,  when  he  first  went  op  to 
London  to  reside.  He  was  forced  to  quit  his  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  oflicioua  landlady,  who  would 
he  asking  him  every  morning  how  he  had  slepL  He  tken  fell  into  an  honest  fkmily,  and  lived  very 
happily  for  above  a  week;  when  bis  landlord,  who  w^s  a  jolly,  good-natured  follow,  took  it  into  hia 
head  that  he  wanted  company,  and  would  therefore  fVequently  come  into  hia  chamber  to  keep  him 
from  being  alone.  This  the  victim  bore  for  two  or  throe  days ;  but  the  intruder  telling  him  one  morn- 
ing that  *  he  waa  afraid  he  waa  anlandlsly,*  he  thought  it  was  high  time  for  bim  to  be  gone,  and  at 
ooce  took  new  lodgiaga.  About  a  week  afterward,  he  found  tliat  his  jolly  landlord,  who  was  an 
booeet,  heaxty  man,  had  put  him  into  an  advertisement  in  the  daily  papera,  something  in  this  wise : 
'  Whereas  a  melancholy  man  left  his  lodgings  on  Thursday  last,  in  the  aflemooo,  and  was  afterward 
aoen  going  towards  Islington,  If  any  one  can  give  notice  of  him  to  R.  B.,  fishmonger,  in  the  Strand, 
he  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains  !'...*  Safiwisadriasi  in  jf fcMndrtass '  dragged  tlieif 
alow  length  along  too  tardily  Ibr  inaertion  in  the  preaent  number  j  and  It  will  be  quite  too  oool  for  them 
ia  SoptomdMr.  .  .  .  Our  contributors  must  exurclse  llto  eaidinal  virtue — yafiswcs.  Several  fovorat 
raoeatly  at  hand,  aball  have  early  attentioo. 
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'  Ths  NomTHKiui  LioHT '  is  the  title  of  a  monthly  joonul  recently  oommenoed 
et  Albftoy,  which  promises  to  become  a  Talushle  addition  to  our  periodlesl  lit»i»- 
tore.  It  is  neatly  printed,  in  the  convenient  and  tastefVil  form  of  Uie  '  Quarlo  JV)n» 
Worlds*  upon  fine  paper,  and  its  internal  excellence  is  not  less  Creditable  to  its  pro- 
prietors and  editors  than  its  external  appearance.  We  remark  among  its  contribu- 
tors many  writers  whose  names  are  a  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  their  communicir 
tions ;  including  Mr.  JoHir  A.  Dix,  Prof.  Alowzo  Pottxb,  Edwih  Croswbix, 
Esq.,  Willis  Gatlord,  Esq.,  Jamxb  Taylor,  and  onr  own  esteemed  correspondent, 
Alfred  B.  Street,  Esq.  *A  Forest  Nook,'  by  the  last-named  gentleman,  is  one  €i 
those  beautiful  pictnres  of  still-life,  for  which  the  writer  is  so  remarkable.  For  exam- 
pie :  afler  a  minute  transfer  to  paper  of  the  Tarious  trees  which  compose  the  *  nook,' 
we  haTC  the  following  exquuite  daguerreotype  view  of  the  interior : 

'  The  •eorcbinff  jrlart 
Witbont,  nukei  thif  green  oett  a  grateraisawit 
For  Sommer**  radiant  thiofi :  The  batterfiy, 
Flotterfaig  within  and  reetiof  on  lorae  flower, 
Faoe  Ilia  rich  ▼elyei  form ;  the  toiling  bee 
Bhoote  bf ,  with  louDdlnf  hum  and  mift-like  wiq|i  : 
TIm  robm  perelief  on  the  bendiof  epray 
With  ihrili  quiek  ehirp ;  and  like  a  flake  of  Am 
The  red-bird  eeeka  the  ihelter  of  tl>e  leayee. 
And  now  and  then  a  flutter  orerhead 
In  the  thiek  green  betraya  eome  wandering  wing 
Coaiiof  and  going,  yet  eooeealed  from  eignt. 
A  •brill  loud  outcry —oo  yon  hisheit  bough 
Site  the  gray  iquirrel^  in  hie  bnrieeque  wrath 
Stamping  and  chattering  fleieel^ :  now  he  drope 
A  iioaided  nut,  then  at  my  emikng  gase 
Bviee  Uoiaelr  within  the  foliage. 
The  Ineect-tribei  are  here :  the  ant  toili  on 
With  hie  grain-burden  ;  in  hie  netted  web 
Gray  gliateoingo'er  the  bueh,  tlie  apider  loifci, 
A  eloee-croucbed  ball,  out  darting  ai  a  hum 
Telb  hie  trapped  prey,  and  looping  quick  his  thretJe, 
Chaine  into  helpleeeneie  the  bussing  wings* 
The  wood-tick  tape  his  tiny  mufied  dram 
To  tlie  ahrill  cricket  fife,  and  swelling  loud. 
The  graesbopper  hie  grating  bugle  winds. 
Those  breatiis  of  Nature,  the  light  fluttering  slis, 
Ifike  gentle  respirations,  come  and  go. 
Lift  oo  its  crimson  stem  the  maple  leaf, 
Disolaying  its  white  lining  underneath, 
Ana  sprinkle  from  tlie  tree-tope  colden  rain 
Of  sonshaae  ou  the  yelvet  sward  Below.* 

'Ths  GoRDOir  Miscsllant,*  a  sheet  of  'Miscellaneous  Poems  hj  Alavboh 
W1LKIH8,'  which  has  been  sent  ns  by  the  writer  from  Dartmouth  College,  is  un- 
worthy  to  contribute  a  feather's  weight  to  the  mail-bsg  of  *  Uvolx  Samubl.'  Ha4 
the  young  man  no  firiends  to  dissuade  him  firom  deliberately  printing  mere  rhfrnu 
}tkm  these  ? — had  rhymes,  moreover,  at  the  best  ^-  in  which  ambitious  dulness  seems 
straggling  to  rise  to  mediocrity,  but  never  reaches  it  ?  A  &yorable  specimen 
of  the  writer's  poetical  powers,  re-punctuated,  ensues.  It  is  a  part  of  the  long 
lament  of  a  damsel  that  her  lover  does  n't  come,  as  he  said  he  would : 


*  Ah  I  whither,  whither  does  he  roam, 
Away  flom  me,  away  fVom  home ! 
What  makes  my  Bdward  linger  so  ? 
vT  is  strange ;  I 'm  sore  I  do  not  know. 

<  That  he  should  soon  return,  be  said, 
And  yet  three  long,  lea/  days  haye  fled ; 
Ah  I  me,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
"Tie  strange;  I 'm  sure  I  do  not  see. 


<  If  he  but  knew  my  boeom's  woe. 
Would  he  stay  longer  ?— oh !  no,  no; 
My  fiiarfiil  heart  begins  to  hnra ; 
'T  is  strange  that  tie  does  not  retnn. 

*  I  'ye  decked  our  loyely  garden  bowsr 
With  many  a  cay  and  tinted  flower : 
Come,  Edward,  come,  thie  eeat  to  shass ! 
*T  hi  strange  i  where  can  he  be?— oh  t  when  ? ' 


It  is  a  rich  example  of  the  small  burlesque,  to  hear  such  a  poetsster  as  this  prate 
of  *  eriCMum,'  with  as  much  self-complacency  as  if  his  *  writings '  were  not  out  of 
■oundingB  beneath  it. 
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'Livs  AiTD  Times  or  Rxd-Jacxbt.'  —  A  delay  tomewhat  beyond  the  first  of 
the  month,  (which,  we  may  add,  will  not  occur  again,)  enables  us  to  announce  the 
publication,  by  Wilbt  and  Putnam,  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Yolumes  we 
remember  CTer  to  have  seen  from  the  American  press ;  the  *  Life  and  Times  of 
Rsd-Jackjbt,  or  Sa-oo-yb-wat-ha  ;  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Six  Nations. 
By  William  L.  Stonb/  The  yolume  is  as  full  and  as  perfect  as  the  materials 
which  the  author  could  collect  would  allow.  It  is  the  first  complete  record  of  the 
forensic  efforts  of  the  great  orator  of  the  Six  Nations.  Neither  diligence  nor 
expense  has  been  spared  to  maJce  the  collection  perfect  of  all  the  chieflain*s  speeches 
and  notes  of  speeches,  that  have  been  preserved ;  the  whole  arranged  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  delivery,  and  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  occasions 
and  the  events  which  called  them  forth.  It  is,  in  short,  a  very  entertaining  book, 
as  we  shall  aim  to  show  more  at  large  hereafter.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  superb  en- 
graving by  Darforth  of  Wxir's  celebrated  painting  of  the  illustrious  chief,  a 
view  of  his  residence,  and  an  admirable  engraved  title  page,  which  reflects  scarcely 
lem  credit  upon  the  artist,  than  does  the  beautiful  typographical  execution  upon 
the  care  and  skill  of  Mr.  Osbobv. 

Tbb  Rbvixws. — We  have  the  New-York  and  North-American  Reviews  for 
the  July  quarter ;  but  our  examination  of  their  contents  has  been  less  thorough  than 
we  could  have  wished.  One  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  our  own  Quarterly,  is 
that  upon  Plitts*  Report  on  the  Post  Ofiice.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  in 
the  absence  of  ability  to  transfer  extracts  to  our  pages,  as  replete  with  important 
views  and  suggestions  by  one  who  comprehends  and  clearly  treats  his  subject. 
There  is  a  just  and  excoriating  review  of  *■  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  OUT  Navy,  and  another  upon  Texas,  with  notices  of  current  works.  The 
only  papers  in  the  *  North- American  *  which  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse,  are 
the  review  of  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Perry,  the  works  of  George  Sand,  Arm- 
STRONO*8  '  Notices  of  the  Last  War,'  and  Robertson's  *  Travels  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.*  All  these  are  interesting  papers ;  and  even  were  the  others  of  a  different 
charaeier,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  they  would  amply  redeem  the  Number 
fhm  any  suspicion  of  dulness.  We  trust  both  these  Reviews  are  well  sustained, 
fer  each  is  an  honor  to  the  country. 

Thb  *  American  Repertory.'  —  We  have  heretofore  adverted  in  terms  of 
praise  to  this  useful  and  well-conducted  Magazine ;  and  each  succeeding  number 
has  served  to  confirm  our  first  favorable  impressions.  Beside  being  beautifully 
printed,  it  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be  in  the  more  essential  qualities  of  internal  ex- 
cellence. Its  editor,  James  J.  Mapes,  Esq.,  is  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  National  Academy  of  Design ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Scientific  Institute  of  Brussells,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris ',  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of 
New- York :  Honorary  Member  of  the  National  Academy ;  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute :  and  his  journal  is  a  repository  of  arts  and 
manu&ctures ;  embracing  records  of  American  and  other  patent  inventions ;  ac- 
counts of  manufactures,  arts;  observations  on  natural  history  and  mechanical 
science ;  philosophical  and  literary  essays ;  and  a  summary  of  public  documents 
connected  with  these  subjects.  It  contains  also  the  transactions  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  the  city  of  New- York ;  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men; Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  the  city  of  New- York;  National  Academy 
of  Design ;  the  Jersey-City  Lyceum ;  and  many  other  scientific  institutions. 
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'  Tbx  Niw-ToRxm.*  —  We  haye  spoken  lo  often  of  the  merits  of  this  excellent 
weekly  news  and  litervy  journal,  that  we  could  only  repeat  our  high  opinion  of 
its  plan  and  general  execution,  were  we  to  devote  a  half  page  to  the  purpose.  Its 
judicious  literary  selections  \  its  well-digested  political,  foreign,  and  domestic  intel- 
ligence ;  and  withal,  its  neat  and  tasteful  appearance  and  convenient  form,  make 
it  among  the  best  of  our  popular  weekly  joumab.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perh^w, 
that  Mr.  Grsxlet's  devotion  to  his  widely-circulated  daUy,  *  7%s  TVihma,'  leaves 
him  but  little  leisure  to  supply  the  original  literary  department,  which  is  evidently 
committed  to  a  less  healthful  and  discriminating  taste,  and  to  a' more  ambitious  but 
less  practised  and  influential  pen.  Tet  there  are  even  here  perceptible  industry, 
and  a  commendable  desire  to  succeed,  which  must  needs  accomplish  their  end,  m 
the  end. 

'Thx  Musical  Cabinet.* — ^We  argue  well  for  the. progress  which  the  science  of 
music  is  making  in  this  country,  from  the  increase  of  sterling  periodicals  devoted  to 
this  delightful  art,  the  only  one  which  has  nothing  sensual  about  it.  The  *  Musical 
Cabinet,'  edited  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Hatward,  and  published  by  Messrs.  BiiAi>- 
BURT  AND  SoDEV,  Bostou,  the  first  number  of  which  is  before  us,  is  a  very  superior 
publication  of  this  class.  Its  externals  of  printing  and  embellishments  are  in  ad- 
mirable taste ;  and  its  design — which  is  *  to  send  forth  monthly  a  choice  collection  of 
music,  sacred,  secular,  vocal,  and  instrumental,  together  with  usefhl  and  instructive 
articles  of  musical  literature,  the  whole  to  be  derived  from  the  best  sources '  ^-  if 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  opening  number,  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
a  periodical  of  its  character.  Mr.  Vaill,  No.  91,  Nassau  street,  is  the  New-Tork 
agent. 

Aristophabes. — Prof.  Felton,  of  Harvard  University,  has  just  given  to  the  pub- 
lic AaisTOpHABxs'  comedy  of  *■  2%s  Chudt,'  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  the  theatrical  literature  of  Athens.  '  Thougb,  like  every  other  comedy,'  says  the 
Professor,  *its  wit  turns  upon  local  and  temporary  relations,  yet  it  has  what  is  not 
common  to  every  other  comedy,  a  moral  import,  of  permanent  value.'  Such  a 
work,  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  the  most  profound  acquaintance  with  the  political 
institutions  of  his  age,  possessing  an  extraordinary  creative  genius,  and  altogether 
the  master-mind  of  the  Attic  drama,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  in  promoting  the 
study  of  the  literature  of  Greece  among  us ;  to  which  end,  let  us  add,  the  copious 
notes  of  the  American  editor  will  in  no  small  degree  contribute.  Cambridge :  Johb 
Owxir. 

Sermons  bt  Rev.  John  M.  Krebbs.  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  copies 
of  two  sermons,  one  entitled  *  The  Leader  Fallen,'  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  late  President,  and  the  other  *■  Merciful  Rebukes,'  a  discourse  on 
the  late  national  Fast.  Of  both  these  sermons  we  had  previously  heard  good  report 
from  a  friend  who  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  them  delivered  at  tbe  Presbyterian 
church  in  Rutgers-street,  and  a  perusal  has  more  than  confirmed  our  anticipations 
of  their  character.  The  writer  has  used  '  all  plainness  of  speech '  in  setting  forth 
the  evils  of  party  spirit,  and  the  consequences  of  sin  in  a  nation;  while  his  discourse 
upon  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison  is  among  the  very  best  to  which  that  melancholy 
dispensation  of  Providence  has  given  rise.  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Leavitt,  are  the  publishers. 

Turner's  *  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis.' — This  work  is  intended  as 
a  companion  to  the  first  part  of  the  Pentateuch.    It  ia  designed  to  accompany  the 
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inspired  record  u  a  leryftnt  and  attendant,  and  not  to  lessen  its  importance,  or 
supersede  its  use.  Both  the  analysis  and  notes  of  the  author  illustrate  the  book 
of  Genesis  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  original  text,  to  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  the  best  sources  and  aids  of  interpretation.  Satisfied  that  an  affecta- 
tion of  knowledge  only  displays  ignorance,  and  that  an  attempt  to  shroud  in 
mystery  what  is  clear,  or  to  explain  what  is  to  us  intelligible,  necessarily  tends 
either  to  superstition  or  infidelity,  Mr.  Turner  has  wisely  lefl  the  data  which  he 
adduces  to  establish  the  true  and  necessary  sense,  without  obtruding  his  mere 
opinions  upon  the  reader.  Messrs.  Wilst  and  Putnam  are  the  publishers  of  this 
excellent  and  useful  volume. 

Tastb  and  Morals.  —  We  have  but  space  to  thank  a  correspondent  for  a  copy 
of  a  neat  pamphlet,  containing  two  lectures  on  the  *•  Connexion  between  Taste  and 
Morals,'  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams  College,  (Mass.)  The 
writer  attempts  to  prove  that  the  prevalence  of  a  cultivated  taste  is  favorable  to 
morals,  and  that  there  is  an  intimate  connexion,  both  in  individuals  and  communi- 
ties, between  good  taste  and  good  morals.  The  positions  of  the  lecturer  are  sus- 
tained with  signal  ability,  and  in  a  style  so  attractive,  and  with  examples  so 
apposite,  that  it  may  well  be  belidved  the  author's  pen  and  life  naturally  illustrate 
the  truth  of  both  branches  of  his  essay.  We  have  laid  these  lectures  by  for  future 
reference,  should  our  limits  admit. 

Thx  *  Lady's  Book.' ^  This  Philadelphia  monthly  is  decidedly  the  first  of  its 
class  in  this  country,  whether  we  regard  its  numerous  superb  engravings,  or  the 
quality,  extent,  and  variety  of  its  litersiy  attractions.  We  know  of  no  publisher 
in  the  country  who  more  faithfully  and  promptly  discharges  his  whole  duty  to  hit 
teadem,  than  Mr.  Godet.  We  observe,  among  recent  accessions  to  his  unequalled 
list  of  distinguished  lady-contributors,  the  names  of  Miss  Mitford,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  all  secured  by  Mrs.  Sigournet,  as  regular  corres- 
pondents, in  her  recent  travels  abroad.  We  need  not  invoke  continued  success  for 
a  publication  so  effectively  sustained  as  the  Philadelphia  *  Lady's  Book.' 

Catlin's  Indian  Gallert.  —  Our  town  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
character  and  extent  of  Catlin's  Indian  Gallery,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  London.  He  proposes  to  publish,  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes,  a  work  entitled 
*The  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North- American  Indians,'  with  four 
hundred  illustrations,  etched  and  outlined  from  his  original  painting*.  This  will 
be  truly  a  superb  work.  It  will  be  issued  in  England  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  the  Queen  Dowa- 
ger, the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility,  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  work.  It  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  New-Tork  on  or  before  the  first  of 
August,  by  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Putnam,  where  subscriptions  may  be  registered. 

Common  Schools  op  Connecticut. — If  our  readers  in  different  quarters  of 
the  Union  desire  to  note  the  influence  and  count  the  value  of  general  education, 
we  would  refer  them  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  Henrt  Barnard,  Jr.,  Esq.,  a  clear 
and  well-written  pamphlet  lying  before  us,  and  which  we  cannot  but  hope  may  be 
widely  circulated,  in  parts  at  least,  throughout  the  country.  The  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  better  organization  of  common  schools,  and  for  the  erection  and 
fiimishing  of  school-houses,  might  be  emulated  with  advantage  by  every  State  in 
the  republic. 
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Physioloot  aitd  Animal  Mecbaitisii. — This  if  the  first  of  a  series  of  First 
Books  on  Natural  History,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  *  Royal  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  France  *  and  written  by  men  eminent  in  science,  and  which 
have  acquired  great  popularity  abroad,  hundreds  of  thousands  having  already  been 
sold.  Should  the  present  volume  be  favorably  received,  others  of  the  series,  upon 
zoology,  ornithology,  botany,  geology,  etc.,  will  follow.  The  translator  is  Dr.  Rus- 
CHEiTBXRGER,  suthor  of  *•  Three  Tears  in  the  Pacific,'  and  other  works.  Turner  and 
Fisher,  Philadelphia.' 

Public  Gallert  of  the  Fine  Arts.  —  We  are  well  pleased  to  learn  that  aeUve 
exertions  are  making  in  this  city  to  establish  a  Gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
best  paintings  and  statuary  which  can  be  obtained,  and  which  is  to  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  public,  free  of  expense,  afler  the  manner  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  and 
similar  collections  in  other  cities  of  the  Continent.  We  hope  the  plan,  with  the 
details  of  which  we  are  not  familiar,  may  be  carried  into  successful  operation. 

New  Music.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  At  will,  of  Broadway,  near  Fulton- 
street,  for  three  new  and  very  handsomely  executed  pieces  of  music,  *■  The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,'  the  words  by  Dr.  Coates,  the  music  rendered  memorable  by  Rus- 
sell ;  '  Old  King  Time,'  the  music  by  the  same ;  and  '  Will  Nobody  Marry  Me  ? ' 
the  words  by  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  and  the  music  also  by  Mr.  Russell.  We 
see,  in  such  embellished  and  clearly  printed  music-sheets  as  these,  what  great 
improvementB  have  b^en  effected  in  this  species  of  engraving. 

Mr.  Havell's  Colored  Views. — We  have  heretofore  adverted,  in  terms  of 
cordial  praise,  to  Mr.  Havell's  colored  engraving  of  New  York.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  it  has  been  followed  by  two  others,  in  the  fine  *  Series  of  Views  of  the 
Cities  of  America,'  Boston,  and  Hartford,  (Conn.)  Both  are  excellent  engravings, 
and  faithful  representations  of  their  originals.  The  coloring  is  well  managed.  The 
left  of  the  last-named  print,  especially,  has  a  Claude-like  richness  and  mellownefli 
of  hue,  altogether  unusual  in  kindred  specimens  of  the  art. 

'  Voices  or  the  Night.'  —  Not  a  word  need  be  added  to  the  eminently  pruetUal 
fact,  that  the  tasteful  and  beautiful  volume  before  us,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John 
Owen,  of  Cambridge,  (Mass.,)  is  a  copy  from  the  fifth  edition  of  Longfellow's 
*  Voices  of  the  Night.'  A  sale  so  extensive,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months, 
literally  *  speaks  volumes '  in  praise  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  gifled  poets 
and  accomplished  scholars  of  our  day.  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company  are  the 
New- York  publishers. 

Roosevelt's  'Science  of  Government.*  —  *The  Science  of  Government, 
founded  on  Natural  Law,'  a  small  volume  by  Clinton  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  is  a  work, 
to  settle  the  great  principles  of  which,  and  to  give  them  form  and  substance,  has 
'  cost  the  author  the  best  ten  years  of  his  life.'  Of  such  a  book  we  would  not 
speak  without  first  giving  its  arguments  and  deductions  the  most  thorough 
examination.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  even  found  leisure  to  award  it  a 
hasty  perusal.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  maps,  intended  to  illustrate  the  writer's 
theory. 

Writings  of  the  late  Willis  G.  Clark.  —  Choice  selections  from  the  prose 
and  poetical  writings  of  the  late  Willis  G.  Clark,  including  the  '  OUapodittnOj* 
with  all  his  best  printed  and  several  original  poems,  as  well  as  prose  sketches,  are 
in  preparation  for  the  press.  The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  a  memoir  and 
portrait.    It  will  be  issued  by  the  Brothers  Harper. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make  on 
Noah  Webster's  definitions  of  sundry  words,  I  would  observe  that  his 
dictionary,  in  my  opinion,  is  superior  to  any  other  English  dictionary 
that  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  Perhaps  no  other  lexicographer 
ever  paid  equal  attention  to  a  work  of  the  lEind,  or  was  better  qualified 
for  the  task.  He  has  spent  the  ^eater  portion  of  a  long  life  in  scho- 
lastic pursuits ;  in  writing  school-books,  in  which  he  has  made  great 
improvements  on  the  works  of  others  of  a  kindred  class ;  in  mtdiing 
himself  master  of  the  languages  from  which  the  English  is  derived,  and 
by  that  means  acquiring  an  accurate  understanding  of  it.  And  he  has 
produced  a  work  that  does  honor  to  literature  and  to  his  country.  It 
has  been  r&>pubHshed  in  England,  and  adopted  by  some  of  the  univer- 
sities of  that  country  as  a  standard  work. 

It  is  probable  that  Webster's  Dictionary  is  a  greater  improvement  on 
Johnson's  than  that  of  the  latter  on  Bayley's.  Bayley,  by  the  way,  was 
a  man  of  consummate  learning.  The  authorities  adduced  by  Johnson 
in  support  of  his  definitions,  and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  searched  out  by  him,  were  chiefly  prepared  to  his  hand  by  Bayley, 
and  published  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  dictionary.  Johnson  would 
not  have  undertaken  that  drudgery.  Although  there  might  have  been 
an  apology  for  this  display  of  learning  when  Bayley  published,  as  the 
language  was  not  then  perhaps  permanently  fixed,  there  could  be 
little  need  of  its  continuance  by  his  successor.  What  is  wanted  in  a 
dictionary  is  only  the  established  meanings  of  words,  without  regard  to 
the  authors  who  first  made  use  of  them  in  the  sense  given. 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  compilation  of  his  dictionary.  '  From  1747  to  1755,'  says  Daven- 
port, in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Biography,'  '  he  was  engaged  in  his  English 
Dictionary.  In  the  interval,  however,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  *  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,'  *  The  Rambler,'  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Irene.' 
These  labors,  however,  were  more  productive  of  fame  than  of  profH. 
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He  was  stiH  obliged  to  toil  to  provide  for  the  passing  day,  and  thus 
necessity  called  into  existence  the  '  Idler/  '  Rasselas,'  and  various  pro- 
ductions of  less  consequence.  At  length,  in  1762,  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown.' 

When  the  avocations  of  the  doctor  at  the  time  he  was  concocting  his 
dictionary  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  devote 
much  labor  to  that  work.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  despise  the  occupation, 
for  he  defines  a  lexicographer :  '  A  writer  of  dictionaries ;  a  harmless 
drudge,  that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original,  and  detailing  the 
signification  of  words : '  saying  in  effect  that  the  employment  was  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  '  leviathan  of  literature,'  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
from  almost  any  other  man  would  be  pronounced  pedantic  affectation. 
At  any  rate,  the  light  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  is  prima 
fada  evidence  that  he  would  not  pay  that  assiduous  attention  to  it  which 
its  importance  required. 

Although  a  person  may  not  be  qualified  to  take  a  full  view  of  the 
whole  ground  of  a  survey,  he  may  be  so  well  acquainted  with  its  minute 
parts  as  to  point  out  defects.  '  Humanum  est  errare ; '  and  it  would  be 
strange  that  no  error  should  occur  in  the  formation  of  a  dictionary, 
particularly  of  a  language  deriving  its  origin  from  so  many  sources  as 
that  of  the  English. 

After  these  introductory  observations,  as  an  apology  for  my  under- 
taking, I  proceed  to  examine  the  etymdogies  and  dennition  of  oertain 
words,  as  given  by  Mr.  Waster. 

'  Yankee.  —  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  JEngUsh,  by  the 
native  Indians  of  America.  Hegkwelder  :  edition  of  1839.'  It  was 
suggested  to  Mr  Webster  that  the  vast  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the 
words  Yankee  and  English  rendered  it  morally  impossible  that  the 
former  could  be  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  latter ;  and  the  obvious 
origin  of  the  word  was  pointed  out  to  him.  In  his  last  edition,  (1641,) 
he  adds  to  the  foregoing,  *  or  more  probably  of  the  French  word  An- 
glois ; '  retaining  the  obsolete  spelling  of  the  word,  which  renders  it  to 
an  American  ear  nearly  as  foreign  to  the  sound  of  Yankee  as  the  word 
English.  In  fact,  he  leaves  the  origin  of  the  word  involved  in  darkness 
and  uncertainty.  The  9t,  in  the  above  and  the  like  words,  is  said  to 
have  been  changed,  by  Voltaire,  into  at.  The  origin  of  the  term  ev^ 
dently  arose  thus :  The  Canadian  French  of  course  called  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England  L*  Anglais, '  the  English,'  pronounced  Angla^ 
which  with  the  Indians  might  easily  slide  into  Yanka,  or  Yankee ;  the 
French  sounding  e  as  we  do  a.  The  authority  adduced  by  Webster, 
Mr.  Heckwelder,  was  a  missionary  among  the  American  Indians,  who 
appear  to  have  given  him  substantially  the  true  origin  of  the  word  Yan- 
kee ;  but  by  a  misunderstanding  in  one  of  the  reporters,  Webster  or 
Heckwelder,  the  word  English  has  been  substituted  for  Anglais. 

*  Caucus.  —  A  word  used  in  America  to  denote  a  meeting  of  citizens 
to  agree  upon  candidates  to  be  proposed  for  election  to  office,  or  to 
concert  measures  for  supporting  a  party.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained.'  This  word,  as  used  in  New- York,  and  probably  in  most 
places  in  the  Union,  denotes  a  meeting  of  a  few  influential  men  of  a 
party,  to  concert  measures  to  be  acted  upon  ai  a  general  meeting ;  but 
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in  Boston,  where  the  term  originated,  I  am  informed  that  it  signifies  a 
general  meeting  of  a  party.  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  address  reported 
as  delirered  by  him  at  a  public  meeting,  noticed  sundry  measures 
which  he  said  had  been  acted  upon  '  at  a  previous  caucus,*  evidently 
meaning  at  a  meeting  similar  to  that  then  held.  This  distinction  is 
somewhat  important  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  which  arose 
as  follows : 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  at  the  premises  of 
John  Gray,  a  rope-maker,  between  a  soldier  and  a  man  in  the  employ  of 
Gray,  and  the  former  was  severely  beaten.  He  soon  returned,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  his  comrades.  An  af&ay  ensued  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  rope-makers,  in  which  the  latter  were  overpowered.  The  peo- 
ple became  greatly  exasperated,  and  opportunities  were  sought  for  re- 
taliation ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  the  same  month,  in  a  similar  af&ay,  the 
soldiers  fired  upon  the  people  of  the  town,  three  of  whom  were  killed, 
and  five  wounded.  The  anniversary  of  this  tragical  event,  usually 
called  the  '  Boston  Massacre,'  was  kept  for  a  long  time  afterward  with 
great  solemnity. 

These  occurrences  induced  the  rope-makers  and  caulkers,  whose 
occupations  brought  them  in  contact,  to  form  a  society,  which  doubtless 
was  joined  by  those  of  other  trades.  At  the  meetings  of  this  society, 
patriotic  and  inflammatory  addresses  were  delivered,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent resolutions  passed  against  the  British  government  and  its  agents 
and  instruments  in  America.  The  tories,  in  derision,  denominated 
these  assemblies  of  the  members  of  this  society,  cati/Arer-meetings ;  and 
the  word  in  time  became  corrupted  to  caucus,  which,  as  before  observed, 
is  the  term  still  used  in  Boston  to  denote  a  general  meeting  of  a  party. 

This  fact,  although  not  generally  known,  has  been  handed  down  in 
oral  tradition  by  many  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  I  was  assured  by  the 
late  John  Ferguson,  formerly  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New-York,  who 
obtained  the  information  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  the  first  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  the  town  of  Boston.  The  adoption  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton of  the  term  caulker,  or  caucus,  to  designate  their  public  meetings, 
which  was  intended  as  a  slur  by  the  tories,  is  similar  to  what  happened 
afterward  in  France,  where  the  republicans  assumed  the  name  of  Sans^ 
culottes,  given  them  by  their  enemies  in  contempt. 

It  has  required  considerable  circumlocution  to  explain  fully  the  sub- 
ject in  question ;  but  as  caucus,  as  well  as  Yankee,  is  a  term  peculiar 
to  America,  it  appeared  to  me  especially  important  to  ascertain  itii 
origin  beyond  controversy. 

Democracy  :  Republic.  —  These  words  are  in  constant  requisition 
in  the  United  States ;  they  are  as  familiar  as  household  gods ;  and  here 
at  least  ought  to  be  well  understood.  But  if  their  interpretations  by 
Drs.  Johnson  and  Webster  be  correct,  that  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Bayley  defines  democracy  thus :  '  Demos,  the  people,  and  crateo,  to  ex- 
ercise power :  Greek.  A  form  of  government  where  the  supreme  or 
legislative  power  is  lodged  in  the  common  people,  or  persons  chosen  out 
from  them,*  This  it  seems  was  the  understanding  of  the  word  in 
Bayley's  time ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  has  been  constantly  used  in  the 
same  sense  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  small  democracies  or  republics  of 
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Greece,  where  all  the  people  assembled  together  to  make  their  laws. 
But  Dr.  Johnsoa  will  not  allow  the  people  to  entertain  a  democracy,  ex* 
cept  upon  the  old  Grecian  plan,  which  in  the  present  state  of  civilized 
nations  he  knew  to  be  impracticable.     He  defines  the  word : 

'  Sovereign  power  lodged  in  the  collective  body  of  the  people.'  That 
is,  '  gathered  into  one  mass.'  His  definition  of  republic  is :  '  Common- 
wealth ;  state  in  which  the  power  t5  lodged  in  more  than  one.  Common 
interest ;  the  public'  According  to  this  definition,  all  the  governments 
of  Europe  are  republics,  with  the  exception  of  the  autocracy  of  Russia^ 
where  the  power  resides  in  a  single  individual. 

This  in  fact  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  fairly  be  made  of  the  term 
republic,  in  reference  to  its  original  acceptation,  and  the  practice  under 
it,  by  the  Romans,  firom  whom  it  is  derived.  It  bears  no  intrinsic 
meaning  in  regard  to  the  form  of  government,  signifying  simply  public 
affairs^  without  designating  the  agents  for  their  management.  It  has 
however  a  conventional  meaning,  equivalent  to  that  of  democracy; 
that  is,  according  to  Bayley's  definition  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Webster  agrees  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  respect  to  democracy,  but 
differs  from  him  in  regard  to  republic.  He  defines  these  words  as  fol- 
lows :  ' Democracy.  — Government  by  the  people;  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
collectively y  or  in  which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  legislation. 
Such  was  the  government  of  Athens.'  '  Republic.  —  Res  and  publica ; 
public  affairs ;  a  commonwealth ;  a  state  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  representatives  elected  by  the  people.  In 
modern  usage  it  differs  from  a  democracy  or  democratic  state,  in  which 
the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty  in  person.  Yet  the  de- 
mocracies of  Greece  are  often  called  republics.' 

Where  does  Dr.  Webster  find  the  '  modern  usage '  to  justify  the  dis- 
tinction he  makes'?  Wherever  the  power  of  legislation  rests  with  the 
body  of  the  people,  whether  they  choose  to  assemble  in  mass  to  make 
laws,  or  to  appoint  agents,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  whole,  the  government  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  democracy, 
a  government  of  the  people.  The  power  of  delegation  covers  the  whole 
ground ;  and  no  lexicographer,  whatever  objections  he  may  have  to  the 
term  democracy,  can  change  its  established  and  inherent  signification. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  a  London  copy  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  published  in  1799,  said  to  be  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion, '  revised  and  corrected.'  In  this,  the  editor,  in  the  definition  of 
democracy,  has  very  judiciously  rejected  the  word  *  collective,'  thereby 
rendering  the  congregating  of  the  people  in  mass  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation  a  non-essential  attribute  of  democracy.  This  omission  was 
made  after  the  death  of  the  author,  which  occurred  in  1784.  In  some 
of  the  American  editions  of  the  work  I  observe  the  word  is  retained, 
and  in  others  omitted,  depending  doubtless  on  the  editions  from  which 
the  copies  are  taken.  Among  the  former,  I  notice  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  Todd's  Johnson. 

The  London  editor  of  course  disagrees  with  Dr.  Webster  as  to  the 
'  modern  usage,'  in  relation  to  the  acceptation  of  the  words  democracy 
and  republic.     And  that  Dr.  Webster's  opinion  on  the  subject  is  con- 
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trary  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  democracy  in  America,  is 
evident  from  the  contest  now  carried  on  between  the  two  political  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  is  divided,  each  claiming  the  honor  of  pos- 
sessing a  superior  right  to  the  appellation  of  democrats. 

'Sansculottes.  —  JFVench:  without  breeches;  'ragged  fellows.'' 
Words  often  differ  materially,  in  their  practical  application,  from  the 
original  meaning  of  the  constituent  parts  of  which  they  are  compounded. 
This  word  was  coined  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  and  applied 
by  the  royalists,  in  contempt,  to  those  who  rose  against  oppression  in 
vindication  of  their  rights;  as  the  Americans  had  done  before,  and 
whose  example  they  followed.  The  men  whom  this  term  was  intended 
to  stigmatize  immediately  adopted  the  title,  and  every  friend  of  freedom 
was  denominated  a  Sansculotte,  Lafayette,  Condorcet,  Brissot, 
were  Sansculottes.  Nothing  was  more  conmion  in  the  addresses  of  the 
revolutionary  party  than  the  following :  '  It  is  expected  that  every  good 
Sansculotte  will  perform  his  duty  to  his  country  and  the  sacred  cause 
of  liberty.'  These  calls  were  made  to  all  the  friends  of  the  revolution 
indiscriminately ;  and  surely  they  were  not  all  '  ragged  fellows ! '  So 
popular  was  the  name,  that  when  the  government  changed  the  cal- 
endar, dividing  the  year  into  twelve  equal  months,  the  five  intercalary 
days  remaining  were  called  '  Sans  Culottides,*  and  were  consecrated ; 
the  first  to  the  '  Festival  of  Genius,'  the  second  to  that  of  '  Labor,'  the 
third  to  that  of  '  Deeds,'  the  fourth  to  that  of '  Rewards,'  and  the  fifth  to 
that  of '  Opinion.' 

That  the  meaning  of  words  depends  upon  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  not  always  in  conformity  to  their  derivations,  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  examples :  Whig  literally  signifies  tohetf,  or  butter^milk ; 
and  it  became  the  name  of  a  party,  according  to  Bay  ley,  in  the  follow- 
ing singular  faianner:  'It  was  first  applied  to  those  in  Scotland  who 
held  their  meetings  in  the  fields,  their  common  food  being  sour  milk ; 
a  nickname  given  to  those  who  were  against  the  court  interest  in  the 
times  of  King  Charles  and  James  II.,  and  to  such  as  were  for  it  in  the 
succeeding  reigns.'  So  of '  Locofoco,'  a  name  given  to  a  political  party 
in  the  United  States,  which  bears  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  professions 
and  principles  of  those  it  designates ;  like  that  of  Sansculottes,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  indicated  the 
republican  party.  The  word  has  become  obsolete  in  France,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  revive  it,  or  any  of  its  class,  in  America. 

'  Sansculottism.  —  A  ragged  state  of  men.'  Without-hreechesism 
would  probably  be  the  best  English  translation  of  this  word,  if  it  were 
French ;  but  it  probably  can  be  found  in  no  other  dictionary  extant,  of 
any  language.  If  any  English  writer  has  introduced  the  term,  he  proba- 
bly intended  it  to  have  a  political  bearing,  and  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  here  given.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Dr.  Webster's  dictionary 
would  meet  with  no  great  loss  if  this  and  the  preceding  word  were 
'  expunged.' 

As  the  following  remarks  on  the  English  language,  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  in  his  History  of  England,  are  not  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  I  will  close  this  article  with  them :  '  From  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  we  derive  our  language ;  of  which  the  structure  and  a  majority 
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of  its  words,  mach  greater  than  those  who  have  not  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject would  at  first  easily  believe,  are  Saxon.  In  seventy-nine  words  of 
Addison,  whose  perfect  taste  preserved  him  from  a  pedantic  or  con- 
strained preference  for  any  portion  of  our  language,  we  find  only  fifteen 
Latin.  In  later  times  the  language  has  rebelled  against  the  bad  taste  of 
those  otherwise  vigorous  writers,  who  instead  of  ennobling  their  style, 
like  Milton,  by  the  position  and  combination  of  words,  have  tried  to 
raise  it  by  unusual  and  far-fetched  expressions.  Dr.  Johnson  himself, 
from  whose  corruptions  English  style  is  only  now  recovering,  in  eighty- 
seven  words  of  his  fine  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  found 
means  to  introduce  no  more  than  twenty-one  of  Latin  derivation.  In  all 
cases  where  we  have  preserved  a  family  of  words,  the  superior  signifi- 
cancy  of  a  Saxon  over  a  Latin  term  is  most  remarkable.  '  Well-beinff 
arises  from  well-doing,'  is  a  Saxon  phrase,  which  may  be  thus  rendered 
into  the  Latin  part  of  the  language :  '  Felicity  attends  virtue ; '  but  how 
inferior  in  force  is  the  latter !  In  the  Saxon  phrase,  the  parts  or  roots 
of  words,  being  significant  in  our  language,  and  familiar  to  our  eyes 
and  ears,  throw  their  whole  meaning  into  the  compounds  and  deriva* 
tions ;  while  the  Latin  words  of  the  same  import,  having  their  roots  and 
elements  in  a  foreign  language,  carry  only  a  cold  and  conventional  sig- 
nification to  an  English  ear.' 
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Thou  '  glorious  mirror !  *  on  whose  shore 

Silence  for  centuries  hath  slept. 
Save  when  the  rolling  thunder's  roar 
Over  thy  peaceful  bosom  sweot } 
Or  broken  by  the  war-whoop  shrill, 
Or  Indian  maiden's  song,  or  plaintive  whip-poor-will. 


II. 

Can  thy  clear  waters  mirror  back 
No  trace  of  ages  buried  there  ? 
Lefl  ancient  centuries  no  track 
Upon  thy  sands,  to  tell  us  where 
Their  first  lone  visits  dawned  on  thee, 
Or  last  they  fled  thy  shores,  back  to  eternity  ? 


III. 

Ah,  no !  —  thou  need*st  no  record  keep 

To  tell  the  world  what  thou  hast  been  ; 
For  ever  in  thy  calm,  sweet  sleep, 
Thou  wert  what  even  now  thou  art  seen : 
A  beauty,  blessed  with  changeless  youth, 
A  mirror  of  the  skies  —  a  lovely  type  of  Truth. 

s.  B.  B. 
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THE       VOICE       OF       OCEAN. 
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Ths  vohce  of  OcsAR  Bounding  o'6r 

The  face  of  level  wastes ;  or  t>ackward  flung 

From  rocks  precipitous,  lone,  rugged,  wild ; 

Or  rolling  up  the  far-receding  slopes 

Of  mountains;  or  making  cities  tremble, 

"iHy  bosom  fills  with  pleasurable  awe  1 

It  is  a  voice  peculiar,  having  type 

In  nothing  shadowing  its  solemn  depth, 

Low  underneath  factitious  gravity 

Of  venerable  instruments,  uiat  swell 

In  hoary  minsters ;  type  in  nothing  meet, 

Of  its  complaining  sweetness,  genfle  crash 

Of  tones  harmonious  in  dissonance. 

Which  entering  in  the  soul,  engender  there 

A  melancholy  musing,  prone  to  tears. 

All  sounds  of  nature,  or  of  earth  or  sky. 
To  men  familiar,  are  to  m6  not  strange ; 
The  hum  of  busy  marts ;  the  measured  tread, 
The  acclamations,  and  the  sullen  roar 
Of  multitudes ;  the  booming  of  fall-blasts 
Through  naked  forests,  and  the  grave  rebound 
Of  thunder  on  the  hills,  when  summer-storms 
In  clouded  majesty  through  ether  move, 
To  minister  rebuke  to  thoughtless  men ; 
Explosions,  too,  firom  mouth  of  cannon,  charged 
With  artful  combination,  fraught  with  fire : 
And  not  oblivious  of  a  wondrous  thing, 
*The  rush  of  frantic  waters  to  the  verge 
Of  dizzy  height,  and  plunge  in  yawning  gulf, 
Which  shuddering  received  them  to  its  depths ! 

All  these  and  similar  as  ofl  as  beard. 
To  mute  attention  fixed,  have  won  my  ear : 
With  sweeter  melody  or  purling  streams ; 
Of  winds  in  dalliance  witn  vernal  leaves, 
Or  sobbing  o*er  their  vernal  beauty  fled ; 
Of  tribes  vociferous  in  tiny  song 
Emerging  scarce  from  silence ;  and  of  copse 
With  warbled  bliss  vibrating,  when  the  morn, 
With  blushes  mantled,  entered  at  the  east : 
But  still,  in  all  this  audible  report 
Of  sound  magnificent,  sonorous,  soil. 
From  choral  minstrelsy,  I  have  not  heard 
Expressive  symbol  of  that  peerless  voice ! 
It  hath  a  soul,  a  fulness,  power  replete 
With  tenderness,  that  fills,  but  never  sates 
The  hungry,  earnest  auditory  sense. 

Full  oft  I*ve  sallied  forth,  when  moonlight  pale 
A  silver  tissue  lay,  spread  o*er  the  world : 
When  tacit  stars  looked  out  intelligent 
From  heavenly  windows,  listening  each 
To  mortal  thoughts,  and  seating  me  alone. 
In  spot  secluded  and  yet  elevate. 
Drank  in  the  music  of  the  heaving  flood— > 
The  diapason  of  the  mighty  Deep ! 
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What  a  dreary  thing  it  is,  Mr.  Editok,  to  walk  throagh  the  crowded 
street,  and  see  smiles  wreathing  around  bright  faces,  when  they  meet 
faces  as  bright  as  themselves ;  glad  eyes  lighting  up  at  the  sight  of 
those  whom  they  love ;  friend  meeting  friend,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
with  kind  wishes  and  inquiries ;  and  then  to  look  in  upon  your  own 
lonely  heart,  and  feel  that  none  of  these  are  for  you.  It  has  made  my 
heart  ache  many  a  day.  None  in  that  crowd  knew,  as  I  lingered  near 
them,  how  much  a  single  word  of  kindness  would  have  cheered  the 
threadbare  old  man  at  their  elbow ;  and  that  I  was  loitering  there  only 
to  hear  a  tone  from  the  heart,  although  addressed  to  a  stranger.  But 
that  is  past;  and  although  at  the  commencement  of  my  'Corres- 
pondence '  my  friends  were  limited  to  a  small  boy,  and  a  dog  of  no 
great  respectability,  and  my  acquaintances  to  a  testy  gentleman  with 
thin  legs  and  green  spectacles,  and  a  woman  who  sells  vegetables  near 
me,  yet  I  have  suddenly  grown  into  importance.  I  am  looked  up  to 
by  the  neighbors  as  a  great  historian.  The  fame  of  my  house  is  noised 
abroad.  I  see  strange  people  stopping  in  front  of  it,  eyeing  it  mysteri- 
ously ;  and  a  small  man,  with  a  ragged  coat  and  a  dirty  face,  sat  the 
whole  of  yesterday  on  the  curb-stone  opposite,  making  a  sketch  of  it. 

I  have  also  received  several  written  inquiries  respecting  my  habits 
and  history ;  and  my  correspondence  has  so  much  increased,  that  the 
postman  claims  me  as  an  acquaintance,  nods  familiarly  ^hen  we  meet, 
and  sometimes  holds  up  a  letter  half  a  block  off.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  cheering  in  the  expressions  of  good-will 
which  run  through  the  most  of  these  letters.  I  make  it  a  rule,  as  far 
as  I  can,  to  answer  them  punctually ;  but  the  following  having  been 
sent  without  an  address,  before  continuing  my  tale  I  trust  that  you  will 
insert  them  with  my  reply. 

'Oh!  my  dear  Mr.  Quod! 

'  Do  n't  be  frightened,  though  I  am.  You  've  mortally  offended  our 
lodger,  Mr.  Hotchkins,  the  gentleman  in  a  snuff-colored  suit,  whose 
epitaph  you  refused.  He  vows  he  'II  be  the  death  of  you.  He  's 
bought  a  bundle  of  quills,  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  a  whole  ream  of 
paper  —  but  no  pistol ;  and  he  swears  he  '11  review  you.  I  do  n't  know 
what  that  means,  but  I  suspect  it 's  some  kind  of  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Hotchkins  is  a  dreadful  man.  All  the  children  are  afraid  of  him,  and 
he  does  hate  cats  so !  Ever  since  that  piece  of  yours  came  out  in 
print,  he  looks  sp  very  dreadful,  that  whenever  the  door  of  his  room 
unlocks,  I  run  up  in  my  own,  and  shut  myself  in,  until  I  hear  him  go 
out  of  the  street  door.  And  I  dare  n't  ask  him  for  his  board ;  and  he 
owes  me  for  two  weeks,  making  four  dollars ;  and  for  washing  an  odd 
stocking,  a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  one  shirt  —  one  shilling ;  which 
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is  very  cheap.  And  if  you  'd  like  it,  Mr.  Quod,  I  '11  do  all  your  washing 
on  the  same  terms ;  and  if  you  ever  think  of  changing  your  lodgings, 
I  're  a  nice  little  room  which  will  just  suit  you ;  and  a  dog,  just  like 
the  one  you  have ;  and  he  sha'  n't  trouble  you  at  meal  times ;  and  your 
boy  may  come  to  see  you  whenever  you  like  —  I  'm  so  fond  of  children ! 
I  would  n't  dare  to  write  this  letter  if  Mr.  Hotchkins  had  n't  gone  out, 
for  fear  he  'd  find  it  out ;  he 's  so  knowing,  and  I  'm  so  dreadful  afraid 
of  him.  If  I  was  in  your  place,  I  'd  go  straight  to  the  police  office 
and  swear  the  peace  ag'in  him :  that  would  bring  him  to  his  senses,  if 
any  thing  would.     Do  n't  neglect  my  warning,  and  believe  me, 

'Yours  lovingly,  Eliza  Smith. 

*  P.  S.  I  do  n't  know  the  number  of  your  house,  and  if  you  '11  give 
it  to  me,  I  '11  send  Polly  to  bring  your  dirty  clothes  to  the  wash  once  a 
week.     Mending  is  extra.  e.  s.' 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  belong  to  that 
respectable  fraternity  ycleped  '  the  fancy  : ' 

'  Mr.  John  Quod,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir  : 

'  Just  inform  me,  will  you,  where  that  fellow  Rawley  lives.  I  know 
that  dog  of  his  'n,  that  Wommut.  He 's  my  dog  Slaughter,  and  that 
fellow  must  have  stole  him,  and  changed  his  name.  There 's  no  mis- 
take about  it :  there  never  was  another  so  like  Slaughter  as  that  Wom- 
mut, except  Slaughter's  own  self;  and  if  ever  I  lay  my  eyes  on  him, 
(Rawley,  I  mean,)  I  '11  set  my  ten  commandments  on  that  red  nose  of 
his  'n,  which  you  say  smeUs  at  the  necks  of  decanters,  though  I  think 
it  drinks  at  'em  too !     (Pretty  good,  is  n't  it  ?) 

'  That  Slaughter  is  come  of  a  first-rate  stock.  He  's  out  of  Sleeping 
Beauty,  and  his  sire  was  the  celebrated  bull-dog  Murder,  who  was  game 
to  the  very  teeth  —  to  the  teeth.  Sir ;  and  you  '11  believe  it,  when  I  tell 
you  how  he  died.  They  set  him  at  a  bull,  and  he  took  him  just  by  the 
nose,  and  there  he  hung.  No  let  go  to  him  !  They  pounded  and  beat 
him,  but 't  wan't  no  use  :  so  at  last  those  infatuated  individuals  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  that  promising  dog,  merely  for  obeying  the  impulses 
of  his  natur'.  First,  they  chopped  off  his  tail,  then  his  legs,  then  his 
body  :  but  his  head  hung  on  until  they  forced  open  his  jaws :  but 
will  you  believe  it.  Sir  ?  —  there  was  so  much  game  in  that  animal,  that 
his  very  ieeih  would  n't  give  up ;  and  when  the  head  fell  off,  all  them 
grinders  remained  sticking  in  the  bull's  nose  :  's  a  fact !  —  and  they  was 
obliged  to  send  for  a  celebrated  dentist,  and  have  'em  all  extracted,  at 
a  dollar  a  tooth.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Quod,  what  a  famous  stock  he 's 
from :  and  if  you  '11  only  tell  me  where  that  Rawley  is,  you  '11  eternally 
oblige  me ;  and  I  '11  thrash  Rawley,  and  send  you  a  pup  of  the  same 
breed.  '  Yours  to  the  very  marrow,  Isaac  Snagg.' 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Snagg,  I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot 
now  inform  him  where  Mr.  Rawley  resides.  The  events  narrated  in 
that  number  of  the  *  Correspondence '  took  place  several  years  since. 
Mr.  Rawley  has  moved  away,  and  Wommut,  who  was  then  well  stricken 
in  years,  is  probably  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

VOL.  xviii.  26 
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From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  friendly 
caution  against  the  machinations  of  her  bloody-minded  lodger.  She 
may  depend  on  it  I  will  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  in  pursuance  of  her 
advice  will  consult  my  friend  with  green  spectacles  and  thin  legs,  who 
being,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  a  frequenter  of  the  police  office,  is 
conversant  with  such  matters,  and  no  doubt  can  give  me  many  salutary 
hints  on  the  subject.  As  regards  the  latter  part  of  Mrs.  Smith's  letter, 
I  would  mention,  that  my  washing  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
elderly  colored  lady,  from  whom  I  am  reluctant  to  take  it  at  present : 
nor  have  I  any  intention  of  changing  my  quarters ;  but  should  I  do  so, 
Mrs.  Smith  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  forget  the  kindly  feelings  which 
dictated  her  letter ;  and  if  Mr.  Hotchkins  were  out  of  the  way,  that  I 
could  no  where  feel  happier  than  under  the  roof  of  one  who,  with  the 
characteristic  benevolence  of  her  sex,  has  extended  her  arm  to  shelter 
from  injury  a  stranger  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  her  than  that  given 
by  age  and  sorrow.  Johh  Quod. 


Cj^e  attottus* 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  more  than  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  his  wife,  Wilkins  sat 
listening  to  every  footstep  that  passed,  in  the  expectation  that  she  would 
return ;  but  by  degrees  the  tread  of  the  passers-by  grew  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  presently  the  deep  solemn  tones  of  a  neighboring  church, 
tolling  the  hour  of  midnight,  came  sounding  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  like  a  knell.  Wilkins  sat  still  in  his  chair  and  counted  the 
strokes.  *One,  two,  three,  four  —  five,  six,  seven,  eight  —  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  twelve !  —  midnight  1 '  said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
looking  stealthily  around  the  room,  *  and  not  home  yet ! '  He  went  to 
the  window  and  raising  the  paper  curtain  looked  out  in  the  street. 
The  night,  which  was  clear  at  first,  had  become  damp  and  misty,  and 
the  pavement  was  covered  with  a  slimy  mud.  No  one  was  stirring. 
The  shops  were  all  shut,  and  the  street  was  pitchy  dark,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  lamp,  which  difiused  a  sickly  yellow  light 
He  turned  from  the  window,  and  going  to  the  bed,  threw  himself  upon 
it,  and  endeavored  to  sleep ;  but  the  last  look  of  his  wife  haunted  him. 
He  thought  of  her,  wandering  alone,  helpless  and  unprotected,  through 
the  dark  streets ;  he  thought  of  her  first  greeting  that  evening ;  of  the 
kind  and  ever  bright  heart  which  had  cheered  him  in  the  early  days 
of  his  marriage,  when  his  prospects  were  better,  and  had  clung  to  him 
the  more  closely  as  they  darkened.  When  he  closed  his  eyes,  the  lids 
seemed  to  scorch  his  eye-balls ;  and  after  tossing  about  for  hours,  he 
sprang  up  with  a  deep  curse.  He  now  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ridding  himself  of  the  fever  of  his  own 
thoughts.  He  attempted  to  strike  up  a  jovial  song ;  but  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  startled  him  into  silence.  Now  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  it  must  be  near  morning,  and  he  went  to  the  window  and 
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looked  toward  the  east,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  daylight  glimmering 
in  the  sky :  but  all  was  dark.  He  listened  for  the  striking  of  the  clock. 
Never  did  time  move  so  sluggishly  ;  but  at  length  it  came :  '  One,  two, 
three — three  o'clock  I  Three  good  hours  to  daylight  I  I  can't  sleep ! ' 
he  muttered,  looking  at  the  bed :  '  no,  d — n  it !  I  '11  not  lie  there  and 
be  haunted  by  her:  Her!  I  wonder  where  she  is?  Where!  —  what 
do  I  care  ?  Have  I  not  got  what  I  wanted  ?  Has  n't  she,  of  her  own 
free  will,  deserted  me  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha  1  I  'm  in  luck !  How  light  my 
heart  feels  at  its  riddance  1 ' 

He  paused,  for  he  knew  that  he  lied.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  villain. 
He  took  up  the  light,  went  to  a  small  glass,  and  perused  his  face  to  s^ 
if  it  were  not  branded  there.  He  gazed  and  gazed,  until  he  fancied 
that  he  could  trace  the  impress  of  every  evil  passion,  stamped  as  with 
a  fiery  seal,  in  characters  which  none  could  mistake.  In  a  savage 
humor  with  himself  and  all  the  world,  he  clenched  his  teeth,  and  mut- 
tered :  *  Well,  it  is  written  there ;  my  every  look  says  it ;  and  by  G — d 
I  '11  not  belie  my  own  face !  And  now,'  said  he,  tossing  himself  on 
the  bed,  *  I  '11  try  to  sleep  once  more.' 

This  time  he  was  more  successful,  for  soon  his  deep,  heavy  breathing, 
and  his  motionless  position,  showed  that  his  feverish  frame  for  a  time  at 
least  was  at  rest. 

The  repose  of  the  guilty  is  ever  broken ;  and  when  the  glad  light  of 
morning  stole  in  his  chamber,  Wilkins  rose  unrefreshed.  His  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  his  mouth  parched,  and  his  head  throbbed  violently. 
He  stood  for  a  while  staring  about  the  room,  before  he  could  collect 
himself  sufficiently  to  recall  what  had  happened ;  then  dragging  a  chair 
to  the  black  chimney-place,  he  seated  himself  with  his  elbows  resting 
on  his  knees,  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  twisting  his  fingers 
in  his  matted  hair.  He  sat  thus,  neither  moving  nor  speaking,  until 
aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  '  Come  in  ! '  said  he,  without  altering 
his  position.  The  door  opened  gently,  and  but  partially.  '  Come  in, 
I  say ! '  repeated  he,  looking  over  his  shoulder ;  '  no  one  will  bite  you.' 

The  person  thus  addressed  opened  the  door  widely,  walked  in,  stared 
around  inquiringly,  then  stopped  short,  and  looked  at  Wilkins  as  if  to 
seek  an  explanation. 

'You  see,  Higgs,  she's  off!'  said  Wilkins,  in  reply  to  the  look; 
*  cleared  out  last  night.     I  expected  it  long  ago.' 

'  Humph ! '  replied  Higgs,  clearing  his  throat,  and  remaining  exactly 
in  the  same  position ;  '  I  expected  it  myself.  I  thought  you  'd  drive 
her  to  it  at  last.     Women  ar'  n't  iron,  nor  brutes.' 

'  I  know  all  women  are  not,'  replied  Wilkins,  averting  his  face  with 
a  feeling  of  shame  which  he  could  not  shake  off;  '  but  some  are.' 

*  And  so  are  some  men,'  replied  Higgs,  with  the  same  imperturbable 
composure. 

'  Holla,  there  ! '  exclaimed  Wilkins,  turning  his  chair  about  so  that 
he  faced  his  friend,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  while  he  stared  with  all 
his  eyes ;  '  what 's  in  the  wind  now  ?  Was  it  a  sermon  you  were  writing 
last  night,  and  have  you  come  here  to  preach  it  ? ' 

'George,'  said  Higgs  with  some  solemnity,  'I  have  not  pressed  a 
bed  since  the  night  before  last ;  nor,  excepting  a  hard  apple,  have  I 
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tasted  any  thing  but  water  since  then.     Under  this  accumulation  of 
evils,  I  feel  moral/ 

'  The  devil  you  do  ! '  said  Wilkins,  rising  and  going  to  the  cupboard, 
from  which  he  drew  a  bottle  and  a  tin  cup,  and  handed  them  to  Higgs ; 
'  then  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  your  morality  the  better.  Drink  deep,' 
said  he ;  'it  will  clear  your  ideas.' 

*  I  think  so  myself,'  replied  Higgs,  tossing  off  about  a  gill  of  pure 
brandy,  and  again  pouring  into  the  cup  the  same  quantity,  which  he 
disposed  of  with  equal  alacrity.  '  That  will  do  for  the  present,'  said 
he,  returning  the  bottle  to  Wilkins,  and  carefully  wiping  his  mouth 
with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Wilkins  took  it,  poured  out  some  of  the  liquor,  drank  it  off  at  a 
swallow,  replaced  the  bottle  and  cup,  and  motioned  Higgs  to  draw  a 
chair  to  the  table. 

For  some  moments  these  two  worthies  sat  face  to  face,  on  c^^posite 
sides  of  the  table,  each  intently  scrutinizing  the  countenance  of  the 
other. 

'  Well,'  said  Higgs,  wearied  with  this  long  examination  of  linea- 
ments which,  to  confess  the  truth,  were  not  the  most  prepossessing  in 
the  world,  and  whose  natural  deficiences  were  not  at  all  diminished  by 
the  lack  of  a  very  recent  application  of  either  water  or  a  razor ;  '  I  'm  a 
beauty,  aint  I  ? ' 

'  What  did  you  mean  by  your  speech  to  me,  when  you  came  in  ? ' 
demanded  Wilkins  distrustfully,  without  heeding  the  remark,  and 
without  moving  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  his  visiter. 

'  I  meant  poverty  and  thirst ! '  replied  Higgs,  leaning  back  in  hie 
chair,  and  returning,  without  quailing,  the  stem  inquiring  glance  of 
his  comrade. 

'And  you  will  abide  by  the  agreement  of  last  night?'  demanded 
Wilkins,  without  any  abatement  of  the  harshness  of  his  voice. 

'  That 's  what  I  came  for,'  replied  Higgs,  quietly. 

'  You  '11  give  every  aid  you  can  ? ' 

'  I  will.' 

*  And  will  never  blab  ? ' 
'  No.' 

'  Higgs,'  said  Wilkins,  '  I  have  known  you  many  a  long  year,  and  I 
believe  you ;  but  remember  this :  if  we  succeed,  you  shall  have  your 
pay  in  full  —  down  to  the  very  cent ;  but  your  mouth  must  be  as  close 
as  the  grave ;  for  if  you  let  out  on  us,  there  will  be  one  man  murdered 
whose  name  I  could  mention.' 

*  Well,  I  '11  agree  to  it.     And  now  about  Lucy  —  your  wife.' 
'You'll  swear  strong  there?'  said  Wilkins,  mastering  an  evident 

disinclination  to  speak  of  her.  '  Last  night's  freak,  cunningly  worked 
up,  will  tell  strongly  against  her.  If  that  fails,  you  must  not  want 
other  evidence.  When  we  have  once  commenced,  we  must  not  be 
foiled.' 

'  Trust  to  me,'  replied  Higgs,  with  a  look  of  wonderful  self-com- 
placency. '  If  swearing  will  carry  the  matter,  you  may  consider  it 
settled.     I  feel  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  affair.' 

'  Ah !  ha ! '  said  WUkins,  assuming  a  jocular  tone ;  '  the  thousand 
touches  you  nearly.' 
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'  No,'  Tetamed  his  companion,  with  a  sentimental  shake  of  the  head, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  up  his  stock ;  '  it 's  not  that.  The  cash  is  not 
amiss ;  but  all  my  feelings  are  not  mercenary/ 

Wilkins  was  touched  at  the  disinterested  feeling  of  his  comrade,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  him  said :  '  I  was  wrong,  Bill,  to  doubt  you  ;  you 
are  a  good  fellow  —  you  are  a  friend,' 

'  So  I  am,'  returned  the  other  ;  *  but  it  was  n't  that  that  I  meant.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  Wilkins,  with  some  abatement  in  the  fervor  of  his 
gratitude,  *  what  did  you  mean  ? 

*  Why,'  replied  his  friend,  '  I  have  been  thinking  that  when  you  had 
obtained  this  divorce,  and  you  and  Lucy  were  cut  adrifl,  that  I  would 
marry  Lucy  myself.     I  always  had  a  liking  for  that  woman.' 

Had  a  bullet  pierced  Wilkins  to  the  heart,  the  pang  could  not  have 
been  greater.  His  arms  fell  powerless.  Every  fibre  of  his  sinewy 
frame  relaxed ;  his  face  grew  wan  and  ghastly ;  and  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair  as  if  smitten  with  death ;  his  jaw  hanging  down,  and  his  eyes 
staring  with  a  hideous  glare  upon  Higgs. 

'  God !  George !  what  'a  the  matter  ? '  exclaimed  that  gentleman, 
^ringing  up,  and  instinctively  rushing  to  the  cupboard  for  the  liquor ; 
'  here,  swallow  this,'  said  he,  extending  a  cup-full ;  '  here,  it  will  do 
you  good.     What  ails  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  nothing, '  returned  Wilkins,  putting  aside  the  cup ;  "t  is 
past  now.  I  have  these  turns  sometimes.  But  Higgs,  I  think  you  had 
better  not  marry  Lucy.     You  do  n't  know  her :  you  '11  repent  it.' 

*  I  '11  risk  it,'  replied  the  other,  replacing  the  bottle.  '  As  soon  as 
the  divorce  is  granted,  I  '11  make  the  attempt.' 

Again  Wilkins  felt  that  sensation  of  deadly  sickness;  but  he  bore 
up  against  it. 

*  I  'ra  not  too  well-to-do  in  the  world  at  present,'  continued  Higgs ; 
^  but  when  I  've  touched  the  thousand  you  promised,  we  '11  go  to  the 
country,  and  be  quite  snug  and  comfortable.' 

Never,  since  the  early  days  of  their  marriage,  had  the  love  of  Lucy 
speared  so  enviable  as  when  he  heard  the  coarse*-minded  man  at  his 
side  speaking  of  her  as  his  own.  '  A  thousand  ! '  If  he  but  had  it,  he 
would  give  up  the  widow,  edl,  to  have  her  with  him  ;  to  see  her  happy 
face  looking  up  in  his,  and  to  know  that  there  was  one  who  would  cling 
to  him  to  the  last.  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts,  the  recollection  of 
the  preceding  night  came  gloomily  over  him.  Fearful,  however,  of 
exhibiting  his  emotions,  he  turned  to  Higgs,  and  said  with  a  sneer: 
*  Well,  success  to  your  suit  1  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  wife  with  a  tainted 
fame.' 

'  But  wo'  n't  I  know  how  little  she  deserves  it  ? '  exclaimed  Higgs, 
with  more  animation  than  was  usual  in  him  ;  *  wo'  n't  I  know  that  her 
like  doesn't  live,  and  that  all  attacks  upon  her  are  false  ?    I  ought  to  1 ' 

Wilkins  felt  that  he  was  caught  in  his  own  snare.  Now  was  the 
time  for  his  fate  to  be  decided ;  to  go  on,  or  to  stop  at  the  threshold  of 
erime.  For  a  moment,  he  hesitated.  The  struggle  was  short,  but  it 
was  fearful.  The  decisi<m  was  made,  and  by  it  he  marked  out  for 
himself  a  course  of  crime  and  misery  that,  had  he  known  its  fiill  bitter- 
ness, would  have  sickened  his  very  soul.     He  was  in  no  mood  to 
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continue  his  conference ;  and  making  a  plea  of  not  feeling  well,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  walk  out,  and  defer  the  discussion  of  their 
plans  to  some  more  convenient  occasion. 

'  Just  as  you  like/  replied  Mr.  Higga,  making  the  only  change  that 
his  means  afforded  him,  preparatory  to  going  into  the  cold  air,  by  but- 
toning the  lower  buttons  of  his  coat,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets. 

Wilkins  dragged  rather  than  put  on  his  shaggy  over-coat,  and  shut- 
ting the  door  aller  them,  and  depositing  the  key  in  his  pocket,  the  two 
sallied  out  into  the  street. 


CHAPTsm   ri. 


In  a  by-street  which  staggered  to  its  destination  with  all  the  devious 
windings  of  a  drunken  man,  was  a  small  eating-shop,  down  six  steps  in 
a  cellar,  and  with  glas^  doors  shaded  by  scanty  curtains  of  red  mo- 
reen. From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  an  eating-house,  and  had 
been  distinguished  by  a  sign  over  the  entrance,  representing  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  large  stomach,  a  fat  face,  and  a  fiery  nose,  who  was 
seated  at  a  table,  griping  in  his  hand  a  fork  stuck  to  the  handle  in  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  and  looking  venomously  at  a  lean  little  fellow  with  maza- 
rine blue  eyes  and  dimity  small-clothes,  who  occupied  a  small  corner  of 
the  same  picture.  The  old  gentleman  was  typical  of  the  larder  below, 
and  was  meant  to  be  illustrative  of  the  state  to  which  hard  eating  and 
hard  drinking,  backed  by  a  good  digestion,  would  bring  a  man ;  but  if 
he  was  intended  as  a  bait  for  the  passers-by,  he  was  certainly  a  most 
untempting  one ;  for  a  more  uncomfortable,  ill-looking,  irascible,  red- 
nosed  old  gentleman  one  would  scarcely  wish  to  see.  The  thin  man 
was  a  pale,  half-starved  devil,  with  a  hungry  eye,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  sucked  his  last  meal  out  of  the  spout  of  a  bellows,  and  was  none  the 
better  for  it.  The  whole  picture  was  a  fable,  and  the  small  eating-house 
below,  with  its  six  steps  and  red  curtains  was  the  moral  to  it. 

But  Time  had  had  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  The  sign-board  had 
hung  there  year  in  and  year  out.  The  school  boys  who  had  pelted  it 
with  stones  and  snow-balls  had  grown  into  men,  and  others  had  taken 
their  places ;  but  there  the  old  sign  still  hung.  Its  typical  character, 
however,  was  changed ;  for  although  the  old  gentleman  retained  his  ro- 
tundity of  abdomen,  he  had  acquired  a  thread-bare  look ;  his  face  had 
subsided  into  a  pale,  unhealthy  brick  color ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
on  nothing,  which  he  seemed  to  see  at  the  far  end  of  the  street ;  and  as 
the  penalty  of  his  former  high  living,  he  appeared  to.be  going  off  in  a 
severe  dropsy.  As  for  the  pale  man,  he  had  gradually  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  public  gaze;  and  a  pair  of  sickly  blue  eyes,  looking 
mournfully  out  of  the  sign-board,  alone  told  where  he  once  had  been. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  the  sign-board,  the  small  eating- 
house  still  held  its  ground.  It  was  none  of  your  new-fangled  establish- 
ments which  aspire  to  French  cookery  and  clean  table-covers.  It  was 
a  solemn  place ;  dark,  damp  and  smoky,  with  dingy  table-cloths,  broken 
castors,  and  the  regular  number  of  dead  flies  reposing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oil-cruet. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  small  stove,  near  which  a  sleepy 
bar-keeper  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  between  his  naps  kept  watch  with  a 
restless,  uneasy  glance  over  one  customer,  who  sat  at  a  small  table,  with 
his  hat  on,  his  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  his  legs  resting  on  a 
chair.  There  was  something  in  the  calm  composure  of  the  man  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  was  Mr.  Higgs.  He  had  long  since  finished  his  meal, 
as  an  empty  dish  and  plate  testified,  and  was  deeply  immersed  in  a  news- 
paper. Occasionally  he  raised  to  his  lips  a  small  mug  which  had 
contained  beer,  but  which  had  been  empty  more  than  an  hour ;  and  then 
plunged  into  the  paper  more  deeply  than  ever.  At  every  rustle  of  the 
paper  the  bar-keeper  opened  his  eyes  heavily,  concentrated  them  with  a 
dull  leaden  stare  on  Mr.  Higffs ;  wondered  what  there  could  be  in  that 
paper  to  take  up  so  much  of  his  attention ;  why  he  did  not  pay  for  his 
dinner  and  go  ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  nodded  off 
into  another  slumber.  Still  Mr.  Higgs  read  on,  up  one  column  and 
down  another ;  he  turned  the  paper  over  and  over,  and  over  again.  It 
grew  dusky,  then  dark.  He  ordered  the  candles  which  stood  in  the 
bar  to  be  lighted,  and  slowly  and  deliberately  read  on.  Every  thing, 
editorial,  statistical,  geographical;  shipwrecks,  accidents,  melancholies; 
horribles,  outrages,  marriages  and  deaths ;  and  then  with  a  coolness 
that  was  perfectly  astounding,  he  commenced  upon  the  advertisements. 
Three  mortal  hours  had  he  been  there  !  The  bar-keeper  stood  bolt  up- 
right and  walked  three  times  across  the  room,  coughed  violently,  and 
poked  the  fire.  The  fire  was  getting  low,  which  made  the  dozing  un- 
comfortable ;  so  he  went  for  wood.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  room 
than  Mr.  Higgs  rose,  sauntered  leisurely  to  the  door,  sprang  up  the 
steps,  and  scampered  off  at  full  speed ;  fogetting  in  his  hurry  to  pay  his 
little  bill.  He  darted  up  one  street,  down  another,  across  a  third, 
around  corners,  and  altogether  showed  a  knowledge  of  blind  alleys  and 
dark  passages  that  was  perfectly  wonderful,  until  he  turned  into  a  wide 
street,  at  some  distance  from  where  he  started.  Here  he  subdued  his 
pace  to  a  rapid  walk. 

He  had  agreed  to  meet  Wilkins  at  a  particular  hour,  and  as  it  was 
near  the  time,  he  made  directly  for  the  place  where  he  expected  to  find 
him.  It  was  a  cold,  damp  night :  the  sky  was  filled  with  murky  clouds, 
drifting  across  the  black  heavens  like  an  army  of  spectres  hurrying 
forward  on  some  ill-omened  errand.  The  streets  were  wet  and  sloppy ; 
the  shop  windows  covered  with  a  dense  moisture,  which  trickled  down 
them  like  tears;  and  the  lamps  inside  emitted  a  glimmering  light, 
just  enough  to  show  how  dismal  the  streets  were,  without  cheering 
them. 

Higgs,  however,  wended  his  way,  impenetrable  to  cold  and  damp. 
He  met  a  few  people  muffled  to  the  throat,  with  their  heads  bent  down, 
to  keep  the  mist  out  of  their  faces.  In  one  street  he  passed  a  shivering 
woman,  crouching  in  a  dark  door-way,  and  in  another  an  old  shed,  un- 
der which  a  beggar-boy  was  sleeping  soundly  on  the  damp  ground,  with 
a  rough,  wiry  dog  keeping  watch  at  his  side.  He  did  not  stop  until  he 
came  in  front  of  a  small  house,  in  a  dark  cross-street,  with  a  lamp  be- 
fore it,  on  which  was  written  in  red  letters,  '  Quagley's  Retreat.' 
Without  knocking,  he  opened  the  door,  and  found  himself  in  a  room 
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brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  and  having  a  billiard-table  in  the  cenue  of 
it.  One  or  two  rough-looking  men  were  lolling  on  wooden  settees: 
two  others  were  engaged  in  playing  at  the  table ;  and  a  stunted  boy, 
with  a  square  mouth,  officiated  as  marker,  and  kept  the  score  of  the 
game.  In  one  corner  Mr.  Quagley  was  reposing  on  a  wooden  bench, 
laboring  to  get  through  a  profound  slumber  into  which  he  had  been 
forced  by  the  united  efforts  of  six  tumblers  df  water,  liberally  diluted 
with  gin,  and  casually  imbibed  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  last  hour. 

Higgs  paused  as  he  entered,  took  off  his  hat  and  knocked  it  against 
the  wall,  to  shake  off  the  moisture ;  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  taking  it 
by  the  collar,  shook  it  violently,  stamped  on  the  floor  a^  if  he  intended 
to  kick  a  hole  through  it,  then  replaced  his  hat,  buttoned  his  coat,  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  near  the  table,  and  looked  at  the  stunted  marker, 
who  returned  his  stare  without  flinching.  Higgs  nodded  to  the  stunted 
marker,  and  the  stunted  marker  nodded  back  again. 

'  Holla ! '  said  Higgs,  addressing  him. 

*  Holla  yerself ! '  replied  the  boy,  without  moving. 
'  Hav  n't  you  got  legs  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Higgs. 

*  Yes,  I  have,'  said  the  boy,  looking  complacently  down  at  two  slim 
supporters,  which  were  comforting  themselves  with  the  mistaken  idea 
that  they  filled  a  large  pair  of  inexpressibles. 

'  Well,  cant  you  use  them  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Higgs. 

'  Yes,  I  can,'  said  the  lad,  without  stirring,  except  to  count  up  the 
scores  of  the  two  players. 

'Well,  why  do  n't  you  ? ' 

'  I  are  a-usin'  'em,'  said  he,  straightening  himself  up,  to  show  fully 
what  a  weight  those  two  slim  legs  were  supporting. 

'  You  are  a  nice  boy,'  said  Higgs,  looking  at  him  with  a  very  super- 
cilious eye. 

'  I  know  I  are,'  replied  the  boy,  returning  his  stare  with  interest. 

'  Of  course  you  are.     Who 's  your  mother  ? ' 

'Who's  your'n?'  said  the  stunted  marker,  giving  his  square  mouth 
an  agonized  twist,  by  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  was  laughing,  and  concluding  the  performance  by 
thrusting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  pulling  down  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
applying  the  end  of  his  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  at  the  same  time 
indulging  the  rest  of  his  fingers  in  a  few  aerial  gyrations.  Having  got 
through  these  and  several  other  lucid  gesticulations,  by  which  small  boys 
are  in  the  habit  of  testifying  their  sense  of  keen  enjoyment,  he  settled 
down  into  a  subdued  gravity,  and  went  on  scoring  the  game  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

'  Now  that  you  've  got  through  that  pleasant  performance,'  said  Mr. 
Higgs,  '  perhaps  you  can  answer  a  plain  question.' 

'  Perhaps  I  can,'  said  the  boy,  standing  bolt  upright,  and  shouldering 
his  stick. 

*  Has  Wilkins  been  here  to-night? ' 

'No  he  has  n't,'  he  replied ;  '  nor  I  don't  care  if  he  don't  come,'  he 
added  gratuitously, '  that 's  more.'  As  he  said  this,  he  instantly  set  about 
repeating  the  performance  which  he  had  just  concluded,  with  corrections 
and  emendations. 
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'  Holla  there ! '  shouted  Mr.  Quagley,  awakening  in  the  midst  of  the 
exhibition,  and  rising  from  his  recumbent  position  and  looking  full  at 
the  boy,  who  became  grave  instantly.  '  A  cussed  nice  sort  of  baby  you 
are ;  a  sweet  *un !  'Tend  to  what  you  've  got  to  do,  will  you  ?  None 
of  them  shines  here  —  mind  that.  They  wo'  n't  go  down.*  And  Mr. 
Quagley  shook  his  head  at  the  boy,  in  a  manner  which  intimated  that  if 
what  he  had  said  did  not  operate,  he  might  be  induced  to  administer  a 
more  powerful  medicine,  that  would. 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Quagley  rose,  and  still  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
stunted  marker,  and  giving  his  head  one  or  two  additional  shakes,  partly 
to  settle  his  brains  in  their  right  place,  and  partly  to  let  the  boy  know 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  walked  across  the  room,  and  seated  himself  at 
the  side  of  Higgs. 

'  Mr.  Higgs,'  said  he,  solemnly,  '  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  can  ap- 
preciate a  gentleman's  feelings.'     And  Mr.  Quagley  paused  for  a  reply. 

'  I  hope  I  can,'  replied  the  person  thus  addressed. 

'  Well  then,'  continued  Mr.  Quagley,  after  having  settled  that  point 
to  his  satisfaction,  '  you  see  that  there  boy ;'  and  he  nodded  toward  the 
stunted  marker. 

Higgs  replied  that  he  believed  he  did. 

*  Well  Sir,  I  keep  that  boy  on  his  poor  mother's  account.  Now  that 's 
honorable,  aint  it?' 

Mr.  Higgs  replied  that  it  was — very. 

'  I  knew  you  could  appreciate  agenUeman's  feelings,'  said  Mr.  Quag- 
ley.    *  What  '11  you  drink  ? ' 

'  Rum  cocktail,'  said  Higgs,  without  an  instant's  hesitation. 

'  Gin  slings  is  healthier  for  the  liver,'  said  Mr.  Quagley ;  *  shall  it  be 
slings  ? ' 

'  No,  a  rum  cocktail,'  replied  Higgs,  resolutely ;  '  it  can  H  hurt  my 
liver  ;  I  aint  got  one.' 

Mr.  Quagley  pondered  for  some  time  as  to  the  possibility  of  that  fact; 
but  after  having  made  several  desperate  efforts  to  corner  an  idea  which 
was  running  loose  in  his  head,  he  said  it  was  no  matter,  and  went  off  to 
prepare  the  drinks,  with  which  he  soon  returned.  Seating  himself  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Higgs,  he  pleasantly  introduced  his  elbow  between  that 
gentleman's  two  lowest  ribs,  and  winking  at  the  stunted  marker,  whose 
back  was  toward  him,  said :  '  He 's  one  of  the  tallest  kind,  that  boy.' 

'  He  does  n't  look  so,'  said  Mr.  Higgs,  removing  with  the  end  of  his 
little  finger  a  small  speck  which  was  floating  in  his  tumbler. 

*  I  know  he  do  n't,  but  he  is,     I  mean  in  character,  you  know.' 

*  Oh  ! '  said  Mr.  Higgs,  *  that's  it.' 

*  Yes,  that 's  it.     He  's  a  boy  of  the  tallest  kidney.' 

'  I  should  think  he  was,  and  then  he  has  so  many  pleasant  little  ways 
with  him,'  replied  Mr.  Higgs. 

*  Do  you  think  so?'  said  Mr.  Quagley,  earnestly.  *  Well,  I  think  so 
myself;  but  then  you  know  it  would  n't  do  to  let  him  know  it,  you  know. 
It  'ud  spile  him.' 

'  Of  course  it  would,'  said  Mr.  Higgs,  gently  shaking  his  glass  to  stir 
up  the  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  *  of  course  it  would.' 

*  Do  n't  be  a-lookin'  here ! '  shouted  Mr.  Quagley  to  the  boy,  in  pur- 
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suanee  of  his  system.     '  You  'm  to  look  at  the  table,  and  you  *m  to  mark 
the  game ;  and  if  you  do  n*t,  you  'm  to  be  woUof^d.' 

*  That 's  the  way  to  lam  'em/  said  Mr.  Quagiey,  in  a  low  tone,  in 
continuation  of  his  observation.  '  Good  evening.  Sir ;  a  stormy  night.' 
This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  Wilkins,  who  had  just  then  entered, 
and  was  standing  a  few  feet  inside  of  the  door,  with  his  hand  shading 
his  eyes  from  the  strong  light,  and  looking  about  him  to  see  who  were 
in  the  room. 

'  Oh !  you  are  here,  are  you  1  *  said  he,  coming  up  to  Higgs.  '  It  'a 
time  we  were  on  the  move.     Come.' 

Higgs  rose,  and  bidding  Mr.  Quagley  *  good  night,'  followed  his  com- 
rade into  the  street. 

'  What  o'clock  is  it  ? '  asked  Wilkins,  who  seemed  in  one  oi  his  most 
sullen  moods. 

'I  don't  know;  'most  ten,  I  s'pose.' 

Without  making  any  remark,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  a  scowl  on  his 
face,  Wilkins  led  the  way  until  he  came  to  the  house  in  which  the 
attorney  had  his  office. 

*  There 's  where  he  keeps,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  old  building,  tow- 
ering far  above  them  in  the  darkness,  and  apparently  stretching  out  its 
arms  to  beckon  them  on.  *  It  will  tumble  down  some  day,  and  I  wish 
it  was  down  now,  for  I  never  go  into  it  without  feeling  as  if  I  were  en- 
tering the  gate  to  hell.' 

Higgs  stood  in  front  of  the  house,  and  as  well  as  the  darkness  would 
permit,  surveyed  it  from  top  to  bottom.  *  Quite  an  elderly  mansion.  I 
do  n't  half  like  it.  D-*d  if  I  believe  a  man  who  lives  in  such  a 
house  can  pay;  and  d— d  if  I  work  without  it  —  that's  plump  1'  As 
he  said  this,  he  thrust  his  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pockets,  and 
planted  his  feet  on  the  ground,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say 
to  them,  *  Stir  at  your  peril.' 

'  Come  along,  will  you  ? '  said  Wilkins,  impatiently ;  '  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.  You  need  n't  do  any  thing  till  you  're  paid.  You  can  hear  what 
he 's  got  to  say,  and  if  you  do  n't  choose  to  take  a  part  in  it,  you  need  n't 
You  'd  better,  though.' 

'  Well,  go  on,'  said  Higgs,  apparently  satisfied ;  '  lead  the  way,  fix'  it's 
Uoody  dark,  and  smells  as  damp  and  close  as  a  church-yard.' 

Fumbling  and  groping  their  way  into  the  dilapidated  doorway,  they 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'  Here  we  are,'  said  Wilking,  pausing.  *'  Up  that  stairs,  and  we  are 
at  his  room.  Now  mind  me,  Higgs ;  if  the  pay 's  good,  no  quaking,  no 
qualms ;  not  a  muscle  must  move.  He's  got  an  eye  like  an  eagle,  and  it 
won't  escape  him.' 

Hijggs  uttered  a  low,  significant  laugh,  and  pulling  dovm  his  coat,  and 
up  his  cravat,  by  way  of  giving  additional  respectability  to  his  appear- 
ance, said :  '  Pshaw !  go  on,  won't  you  t' 

'  Wilkins,  reassured  by  the  indifferent  manner  of  hia  comrade,  asr 
cended  the  narrow  stairs,  and  feeling  his  way  along  a  dark  passage, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  offica 

To  this  there  was  no  reply. 

'  He's  not  in»'  said  Higga 
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^  Yes  he  is.  He 's  hiding  his  papers.  He 's  not  sure  who  are  stand- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  door.  Click,  slam ;  there  goes  the  door  of  his 
ir(xi  safe ;  they  are  under  lock  and  key.     Now  I  '11  knock  again.' 

*  As  he  spoke,  Wilkins  again  applied  the  head  of  his  stick  to  the  door. 
The  next  moment  a  cautious  step  was  heard,  the  key  was  noiselessly 
turned,  to  induce  the  supposition  that  the  door  had  not  heen  locked, 
tfid  a  moment  afterward  they  were  told  to  come  in. 

On  entering,  they  found  the  attorney  sitting  at  a  table  strewed  with 
papers,  one  of  which  he  was  apparently  engaged  in  perusing.  His  hair 
was  disordered ;  his  face  pale  and  wan,  as  if  he  had  lately  undergone 
much  fatigue ;  and  his  whole  person  in  disarray.  He  did  not  look  up 
until  they  were  nearly  at  the  table,  and  then  quietly,  as  if  he  scarcely 
noticed  their  entrance.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  see  who  they  were, 
than  he  threw  the  paper  aside,  rose  and  said : 

*  So  you  've  come.     I  am  glad  of  it.' 

*■  I  thought  you  'd  be,'  said  Wilkins.  '  This  is  the  man  I  told  you 
ftbout,'  he  added,  jerking  his  head  sideways  toward  Higgs,  who  stood 
eyeing  the  attorney  from  head  to  footi  *  He  knows  all  alraut  it ;  so  you 
we  saved  that  trouble.' 

Without  replying,  Bolton  opened  the  door  and  looked  down  the  pas- 
sage. He  then  locked  it,  and  led  his  friend  into  the  back  office,  and 
closed  the  door.  After  this,  he  took  one  of  the  lights  from  the  table, 
and  held  it  up  in  Higgs'  face.  Never  perhaps  had  two  pairs  of  more 
unflinching  eyes  met.  Every  line,  every  feature,  every  muscle,  was 
examined  and  reexamined.  At  last  Bolton  replaced  the  light,  and  said 
he  was  satisfied ;  to  which  Higgs  replied  that  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  he 
thought  he  never  would  be. 

Bolton  took  the  reply  in  good  part,  and  afler  a  few  remarks,  proposed 
to  proceed  at  once  to  business,  for  which  the  two  worthies  expressed 
thanselves  perfectly  ready. 

Opening  the  iron  safe,  he  took  out  of  it  a  paper,  on  which  was  en*- 
dorsed  in  large  letters,  '  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Craw* 
ford.* 

'  Is  that  the  new  one  t '  asked  Wilkins,  as  he  brought  the  paper  to  the 
light. 

*  That 's  it' 

'  And  without  the  legacy  1 ' 

'  Yes ;  he  has  altered  his  mind  since  I  saw  you,'  said  the  attorney, 
laughing,  '  and  I  drew  the  paper  to  suit  him.' 

'  I  supposed  he  would,'  said  Higgs ;  '  how  is  the  old  fellow  ? ' 

'  He  holds  out  yet,  but  they  say  he  wo'  n't  long.' 

^  And  the  girl,  his  daughter,  his  natural  daughter,  as  you  call  her  in 
the  paper  —  but  that's  a  lie,  you  know  —  how  will  she  take  his 
death  % ' 

Bolton  made  no  reply  to  the  last  part  of  the  remark.  ^  She  do'  n't 
know  about  it  yet.  When  she  finds  it  out,  it  will  be  a  perfect  hurricane 
at  first,  but  it  will  soon  blow  over.' 

Wilkins  replied  that  he  supposed  so ;  and  Higgs,  not  feeling  any  par* 
ticular  interest  in  the  conversation,  amused  himself  by  smelling  at  the 
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mouth  of  a  bottle  on  the  mantel-piece.  On  ascertaining  that  it  contained 
ink,  he  comforted  himself  with  a  very  moderate  draught  of  cold 
water  from  the  pitcher,  and  seating  himself  near  the  fire,  set  about 
heating  a  poker  red  hot. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  Bolton  inquired  of  Higgs  if  he  was 
ready  to  witness  the  pqper,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was — almost. 

'  Are  you  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  contents  ? '  asked  the  attor- 
ney. 

*  I  know  it 's  old  John  Crawford's  will ;  but  I  do  n't  know  what's  in 
it' 

'  That 's  not  necessary,'  replied  Bolton :  *  you  are  to  swear  that  you  saw 
him  execute  it ;  that  he  acknowledged  it  to  you  to  be  his  last  will  and 
testament,  and  asked  you  to  become  a  witness  to  it ;  and  that  you  did 
so  in  his  presence.     You  must  swear  to  this.' 

*  Had  n't  I  better  read  it  ? ' 

'  No ;  you  are  not  expected  to  know  the  contents.  It  would  be  sus- 
picious if  you  did.  He  would  n't  read  his  will  to  a  stranger,  although  he 
might  use  him  as  a  witness.' 

The  force  of  this  remark  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Higgs,  who  made  no 
reply,  but  returned  to  the  fire,  and  again  introduced  the  poker  between 
the  bars  of  the  grate. 

A  pen  was  now  carefully  nibbed,  and  handed  to  Wilkins,  who  in  a 
rough  bold  hand  wrote  his  name  and  place  of  residence. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Higgs,'  said  Bolton,  turning  to  him,  '  will  you  sign  V 

*  I  was  told,'  said  Higgs,  pausing  in  his  occupation  at  the  grate,  and 
looking  up  at  the  attorney,  *  that  the  old  gentleman  had  requested  you 
to  hand  me  over  a  thousand,  when  I  became  a  witness  to  his  final 
wind-up.' 

*  A  check  is  filled  out  for  half  that  amount,  and  ready  for  you,'  said 
Bolton,  opening  a  drawer  in  the  table,  and  producing  the  check.  *  The 
other  five  hundred  will  be  yours  when  the  will  is  proved.  It  will  be 
a  fortnight  or  so  afler  his  death.' 

Higgs  looked  at  the  check.  Placing  it  in  his  pocket,  he  took  up  the 
pen  and  scrawled  his  name  and  place  of  abode  beneath  that  of  Wilkins. 

'  That  will  do,'  said  Bolton.  He  then  folded  the  will  up,  placed  it 
in  the  safe,  locked  it  up,  and  laid  the  key  on  the  table. 

'  That 's  done,'  said  he.  '  No  doubt  the  old  gentleman  feels  easier, 
now  that  his  property  is  cared  for.' 

'  I  suppose  he  does ;  he  ought  to,'  replied  Higgs.  '  Every  body  has  n't 
such  kind  friends.  What  a  pity !  It  would  save  them  50  much 
trouble  1 ' 

Bolton  laughed,  and  said :  '  Mr.  Higgs,  you  know  the  risk  of  this 
matter.  We  sink  or  swim  together.  You  've  got  part  of  your  pay.  If 
we  succeed,  you'll  get  the  rest —  you  and  Wilkins;  and  we  must  suc- 
ceed, if  you  perform  your  part  well,  and  keep  your  own  counsel.  If 
you  do  n't,  look  out  1  —  that 's  all.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Higgs,  quietly.  '  If  I  intend  to  let  out  on  you,  I  '11 
murder  you  first ;  so  you  may  be  certain  your  secret 's  safe,  unless  you 
should  happen  to  wake  up  some  pleasant  morning,  and  find  your  throat 
cut.' 
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Higgs  did  not  alter  his  voice  as  he  spoke.  Its  tone  was  even  par- 
ticularly soil ;  but  the  attorney  drew  back  as  from  a  snake ;  for  there 
was  that  in  the  sharp  gray  eye,  as  it  looked  in  his  own,  and  in  the 
sudden  but  momentary  change  of  feature,  that  sent  the  blood  to  his 
heart  in  torrents.  ^Before  he  recovered  himself,  Higgs  got  up,  and 
taking  his  hat,  said :  '  I  must  be  oiT  now.  When  you  want  me,  you 
can  let  me  know,  and  tell  me  beforehand  what's  to  be  done.  Good 
night.' 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Bolton  turned  to  Wilkins  and  asked : 
'  Do  you  know  this  man  well  ?  We  are  both  in  his  power ;  and  if  he 
should  prove  false,  he  may  put  us  where  neither  of  us  would  care  to  go.' 

'  I  have  known  him  for  years.  I  've  explained  all  to  him,  thoroughly. 
He  knows  the  risk,'  was  the  reply ;  '  and  if  you  perform  your  part  as 
well  as  he  '11  do  his,  all  will  end  as  you  wish  it.' 

'If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  last  look  of  his,'  said  Bolton,  'I  should 
have  doubted  it.  D  —  n  it !  I  did  n't  half  like  the  expression  of  his 
eye  when  he  talked  so  pleasantly  of  '  cutting  my  throat.'  £h  ?  Did 
you  notice  that  ? ' 

'  Do  n't  tempt  him  to  do  it,  then,  that 's  all,'  said  Wilkins. 

The  attorney  paced  up  and  down  the  office,  in  deep  thought ;  some- 
times stopping  short  and  looking  in  the  fire,  and  then  walking  on,  as  if 
he  never  intended  to  give  up.     At  last  he  paused. 

'That  girl  you  were  talking  about,'  said  he,  addressing  Wilkins ; 
*  what  have  you  done  there  ? ' 

Wilkins  was  crouching  rather  than  sitting  in  his  chair,  his  hat 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  knees  gathered  up  as  if  for  a  spring.  He 
did  not  reply  until  his  companion  repeated  the  question. 

'  She 's  gone,'  he  said,  at  last. 

'  Left  you  ! '  exclaimed  Bolton ;  '  you  do  n't  mean  eloped  ? ' 

'  She 's  gone,'  replied  Wilkins,  '  for  good,  I  suspect.  She  went  last 
night  at  t^n,  and  I  have  n't  seen  her  since.' 

'  Has  she  any  relatives,  or  any  female  friend,  to  whom  she  might  go 
at  that  hour  ? ' 

'No.' 

*  Where  do  you  suppose  she  went  to  ? ' 

*  God  only  knows ! '  replied  Wilkins ;  *  /  do  n't.' 

'  She  did  n't  go  for  nothing,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Bolton,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face.     *  What  was  it  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  WUkins,  *  I  '11  tell  you.  When  I  went  home,  I  was  full  of 
what  we  had  talked  of.  I  was  half  mad ;  and  when  I  got  to  the  house, 
I  cursed  her,  and  did  all  I  could  to  get  her  up  to  what  we  wanted.' 

*  Well  ? ' 

*  And  so  when  I  found  nothing  else  would  do,  I  struck  her  — down  to 
the  very  floor.  There  ! '  said  he,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  dashing 
his  hand  across  his  face,  '  that 's  all  1  She  could  'nt  stand  thaty  and  she 
went.  And  now,'  continued  he,  beating  his  hand  violently  against  his 
forehead,  '  it  sticks  here  —  here  !  This  d  —  d  head  of  mine  is  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  fancies  and  images  of  her.  Do  what  I  will, 
there  they  stick.    I  have  been  drinking  too,  but  I  can't  drink  them 
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away.  I  went  to  the  widow's,  but  I  could  n't  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
in ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  my  own  home ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
no  longer  a  home  without  her :  so  I  have  wandered  the  streets  since 
morning.     I  have  eaten  nothing,  and  am  weary  and  foot-sore.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  wretched  man  placed  his  arms  on  the  table,  and 
leaned  his  head  heavily  upon  them.  He  remained  so  but  a  moment, 
before  he  started  up  and  stood  erect  in  frcmt  of  the  lawyer.  *  Bolton,' 
said  he,  'you  must  carry  this  matter  through  without  flinching:  you 
must,  by  G  —  d  I  —  for  you  have  made  me  what  I  am.  I  was  an  honest 
man  till  I  fell  in  with  you ;  and  you  know  what  came  then.' 

'  What  ? '  demanded  the  attorney,  sharply. 

*  What  comes  to  every  man  that  falls  in  your  clutches,'  said  he, 
speaking  thick  and  fast.  '  I  had  money  —  that  went :  I  had  busi- 
ness —  that  went ;  I  had  friends,  a  fair  name,  bright  hopes,  and 
prospects  —  and  they  went !  All  —  every  one  of  them ;  nothing  left ; 
not  one  single  soul !  And  you,'  said  he,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  in 
his  face,  *  you  were  the  d  —  d  cringing,  skulking  thief  that  stole  them 
away,  one  by  one,  so  that  before  I  knew  it  I  became  what  I  am !  You 
said  last  night  you  'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  murder,'  exclaimed  he, 
with  a  wild  fierce  laugh,  that  made  the  room  ring.  *  I  do  n't  know 
that.  You  might  be  mistaken  there.  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  suddenly 
sinking  his  voice,  and  going  up  to  the  attorney,  and  leaning  his  elbow 
heavily  on  his  shoulder,  while  he  looked  over  in  his  face,  '  do  you  know 
I  oflen  wonder  that  I  don't  cut  your  throat  at  once,  and  have  done 
with  it  ?  I  swear  \  do!  It  must  come  to  that  at  last.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  That  you  'd  be  a  fool  for  your  pains,'  said  Bolton,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference  which  he  was  far  from  feeling.  '  If  I  got  you  into 
difficulties,  I  'm  the  only  man  who  can  get  you  out,  and  you  know  it. 
But  you  are  too  much  excited  to-night.  Come  here  some  other  time, 
and  we  'II  talk  over  your  matters.     You  are  worn  out  now.' 

'  So  I  am,'  said  Wilkins,  whose  momentary  passion  was  over.  *■  Hand 
me  that  pitcher.' 

The  attorney  complied,  and  Wilkins  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  took  a 
long  draught. 

*  This  law  plays  the  devil  with  one's  nerves.  I  '11  talk  it  over  to- 
morrow. I  scarcely  slept  last  night;  and  to-day  every  thing  has  been 
like  a  dream.  I  wonder  if  I  '11  sleep  to-night.  I  '11  try,  any  how. 
Good  night.'  As  he  spoke,  he  took  his  hat,  and  before  the  attorney 
was  aware  of  his  intention,  had  quitted  the  room. 

Bolton  listened,  as  step  afler  step  echoed  through  the  deserted  build- 
ing ;  but  long  afler  Wilkins  had  lefl  him  and  had  sought  his  guilty 
home,  did  the  lawyer  walk  up  and  down  that  room.  The  fire  went  out 
without  his  knowing  it:  one  candle  burnt  to  the  socket,  and  at  last 
flickered  out ;  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  It  was  not  till  a  neighboring 
clock  struck  three,  with  a  tone  so  solemn  and  clear  that  it  seemed  at 
his  very  elbow,  that  he  was  aware  it  was  far  in  the  night.  Extin- 
guishing the  remaining  light,  he  locked  hb  office  and  sought  his  own 
abode. 
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PASSAIC: 

A    OEotjr    or    rosMs    touchiro    that    rivke. 


BT    yrAcoua. 


'Oh  coQld  I  flow  Qe  tbes,  and  mke  thj  ilieam 
My  gTMtenjBple  m  It  k  nj  (hnne ; 
Tboufh  deep,  yet  dear,  ihoufh  (eotle  yet  not  dull, 
Btroay  without  nfe,  without  o'eribwfaif,  fiiU.' 

BxvHAii'a  CoorxB'a  Hix.z,. 


TALI      FIFTH. 


TES   UARTYB:  ▲   BEVOLUTIOMART    BALLAD. 


I. 

When  on  the  field  of  battle  the  soldier  sinks  to  death, 

And  to  his  sufierin^  conntry's  cause  devotes  his  latest  breath. 

His  coantiy,  ever  grateful,  rewards  him  with  a  name 

On  everlasting  marble  carved,  and  hands  him  down  to  fame. 

II. 

Bat  in  our  early  struggle,  o'erran  by  cruel  foes. 
Full  mamr  a  nameless  martyr  sank,  weighed  down  by  bitter  woes 
Who  suTOTs  like  the  soldier,  should  reap  renown  as  well  — 
Oh !  sure  he  should  not  be  forgot,  whose  trials  now  I  tell. 


III. 

'T  was  night  in  deep  mid-winter,  when  fields  were  choked  with  snow, 
And  widest  streams  were  bridged  with  ice,  and  keenest  blasts  did  blow ; 
A  heavy  muffled  tramp  throiign  the  village  streets  went  by : 
All  shuddered  in  their  beds,  for  they  knew  the  foe  was  nigh. 

IV. 

Soon  from  that  fearful  silence  alarming  clamors  peal, 
And  rising  gleams  along  the  snow  the  dreadful  truth  reveal ; 
*  Rouse !  rouse  ye  all !  the  town  is  fired ! '  —  cries  friend  to  friend  —  *  and  lo ! 
The  triple  ranks !  the  flashing  steel !  —  we  *re  mastered  by  the  foe  ! ' 

Wide  flames,  with  showers  of  dropping  stars,  that  quench  the  stars  on  high, 
Now  fl^ping  loud  their  mighty  wings,  rush  flying  up  the  sky : 
Now  motners  clasp  their  children,  and  wail  aloud  their  woes. 
And  gathering,  hide  their  little  store  from  savage  plundering  foes. 

TI. 

For  oft  the  rude  marauders  had  plied  their  cruel  trade, 

And  Hedden,  with  a  few  bold  hearts,  had  ofl  the  robbers  stayed : 

But  now  with  stealthy  step,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  dead. 

They  come !  — they  borst  the  doors— they  drag  Uie  old  man  from  his  bed. 
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Til. 


My  tongue  shall  ne'er  belie  mj  heart,  nor  shame  mj  cause :  lead  on ! ' 


Till. 


Then  furious  all,  they  throttle  him ;  when  *  Hold !  *  their  leader  cries, 
*  Despatch  him  not !  we  '11  try  his  pith,  before  the  rebel  dies : 
Let  nim  with  us  unclad  return !  and  though  unmoved  by  steel, 
Perchance  a  march  along  the  snows  will  cool  his  patriot  zeal ! ' 


IS. 


Lfoud  yells  applaud  the  sentence !  —  then,  frantic  with  despair. 
Wife,  children  kneel  for  mercy,  but  they  find  no  mercy  there : 
For  they  rudely  thrust  them  by,  and  they  drag  the  old  man  forth. 
And  crouching  quake  his  bare  limbs,  as  they  teel  the  cutting  North. 


Then  rings  the  shouldered  musket,  then  taps  the  rattlinff  drum. 
And  with  rapid  step  they  tramp,  for  the  freezing  winds  benumb  : 
By  the  savage  light  of  munes  on  their  dreary  march  they  go, 
Inat  shoot  Uieir  shadows  far  before,  along  the  glaring  snow. 

XI. 

No  pity  for  their  victim  would  move  their  hearts  of  stone. 
But  still  his  bare  feet  tread  the  snows  that  chill  him  to  the  bone : 
And  many  an  icy  splinter  would  gash  them  with  its  blade  — 
The  blood  that  stains  his  every  step  their  brutal  march  betrayed. 

And  when  his  stiffened  limbs  would  lag,  by  age  and  sickness  lamed, 
With  bayonet-thrust  they  urge  him  on,  till  cruelty  is  shamed : 
God  bless  the  soldier's  heart !  who  cried,  *•  This  sight  I  cannot  see ! ' 
And  round  him  threw  his  blanket  warm,  that  cloUied  him  to  the  knee. 


XIII. 

Now  hard  as  marble  jNivement,  black  Passaic  stops  the  way : 
Like  serpent  stiff*  in  winter  sleep,  her  torpid  volume  lay ; 
And  in  tne  midnight  hush  not  a  sound  she  gave  the  ear, 
Save  the  long  peu  of  parting  ice,  like  thunder  crackling  near. 


SIT. 

But  still  the  word  is  *  March  ! '  and  thev  tramp  the  icy  floor  : 
But  the  old  man's  feet  are  numb,  and  tney  feel  the  cold  no  more. 
Full  many  a  weary  mile  he  drags,  but  ere  the  break  of  mom. 
In  prison  thrust,  he  drops  at  once,  exhausted  and  forlorn. 


XT. 

Why  linger  in  my  story  ?    His  heavy  trials  past 
BroKe  down  the  feeble  strength  of  age  —  he  drooped  and  sank  at  last 
But  God  the  martyr's  cruel  death  has  well  avenged,  for  see ! 
His  murderers  beaten  from  the  soil  —  his  land,  his  children  free  ! 
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THOUGHTS     ON     ACTING     AND     ACTORS. 


'AZ.X.    TSB    wori.d's    A   BTAam,' 


The  infatuation  that  possesses  many  persons  to  go  upon  the  stage  is 
the  most  natural  feeling  in  the  world.  The  thought  of  such  a  step,  we 
venture  to  assert,  crosses  many  a  mind,  young  and  ambitious,  in  its 
early  struggles  for  distinction.  The  easy  notoriety  there  gained ;  the 
showiness,  the  freedom,  the  off-hand  kind  of  life,  such  a  profession  con- 
fers, have  charms  for  the  mind  yet  uninstructed  in  the  knowledge  that 
peace  is  happiness.  The  contrary  character  is  the  wonder.  That  a 
growing,  excitable  being  should  be  willing  to  buckle  himself  to  tasks, 
like  law,  medicine,  and  divinity ;  live  for  years  in  obscurity,  in  the  hope 
of  some  distant  success,  is  the  marvel.  It  is  what  many  are  forced  to 
and  led  to  by  parental  authority,  and  stronger  custom ;  but  it  is  what 
few,  with  all  their  hearts,  and  with  any  plan  of  their  own,  contrive  of 
their  own  free  will.  As  the  waters  of  the  hills  find  the  ocean  by  run- 
ning in  the  channels  already  scooped  out,  so  many  men  arrive  at  com- 
fort and  competence,  and  even  celebrity,  by  following  the  channels  of 
custom.  To  few  can  be  awarded  the  palm  of  entirely  self-wrought  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  for  a  young  mind  to  spurn  custom  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme ;  as  fruitless  as  for  waters  to  attempt  to  gain  the  ocean  by  a 
new  path :  they  would  meet  with  falls  and  precipices,  hills  and  rocks, 
which  they  could  not  foresee.     The  old  paths  are  the  safe  ones. 

A  love  for  distinction  is  a  better  feeling  than  it  at  first  seems  to  be. 
It  is  a  desire  for  sympathy,  for  communication,  for  action.  But  it  must 
be  an  honorable  distinction.  It  is  not  notoriety  that  men  seek ;  for 
this  might  be  obtained  by  any  one,  by  wearing  strange  attire,  or  assum- 
ing an  unusual  manner ;  a  thing  which  some  do,  though  rarely.  The 
mind  craves  notice,  that  it  may  not  feel  alone.  It  asks  not  so  much 
for  superiority,  as  not  to  pass  life  in  utter  silence  and  insignificance. 
*  Omnis  homines ^^  says  Sallust,  '  qui  sese  student  prcestau  uteris  ont- 
malibus,  summa  ope  niti  decet  vitam  silentio  ne  transeunt*  He  is 
already  great  and  immortal,  who  can  be  content  to  live  supported  by  a 
conscious  dignity :  who  is  so  absorbed  by  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a  love 
for  virtue ;  who  is  so  lifted  up  and  so  entranced  by  his  contemplations 
of  God  and  nature  and  eternity,  that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of  him- 
self, and  to  calculate  his  worth.  He  is  never  great  who  is  ever  think- 
ing of  his  greatness ;  as  he  is  never  rich,  as  far  as  riches  confer  happi- 
ness, who  is  always  counting  his  treasures.  The  graspings  of  the 
ambitious,  like  the  cravings  of  the  miser,  poison  the  fountains  of  peace. 
The  world  finds  out  the  really  great.  No  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen. There  is  no  wasted  sweetness.  The  violet  that  unfolds  its  rich 
and  velvet  leaves  in  the  grove  untrod  by  mortal  foot,  may  delight  the 
birds  and  dumb  creatures ;  nay,  it  may  delight  the  observation'  of  God 
himself,  and  have  a  deep  meaning  for  the  gaze  of  spiritual  beings.  The 
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man  of  noble  soul  sacrificing  himself,  unconsciously  great  and  good, 
unconsciously  teaches  and  moulds  the  minds  about  him ;  and,  if  made 
for  no  other  end,  he  too  may  be  made  for  the  admiration  of  those 
higher  beings,  whose  gaze  is  wide  and  universal ;  who  must  delight  in 
flowers,  and  beauty,  and  virtue.  But  these  are  not  common  men. 
Few  can  be  content  with  so  simple  a  life ;  few  are  willing  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  they  do  not  believe  that  all  these  things, 
honor,  competence,  peace,  will  be  added  unto  them. 

Those  persons  who  dress  themselves  up  for  show  by  candle-light,  and 
wear  mock  jewels  and  paper  crowns,  are  the  actors  proper.  They  pro- 
claim their  object.  They  ask  aj^lause,  which  they  love  better  than 
bread.  They  have  not  entered  upon  this  life  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  food  and  shelter.  No ;  these  low  motives  disgrace  few  crea- 
tures in  any  calling.  They  love  your  sympathy ;  they  ask  your  favor 
and  countenance.  As  they  utter  the  sentiments  of  a  Shakspeare  or  an 
Otway,  think  you  they  do  it  for  so  much  a  night  <mly  t  —  for  mere 
money  7  We  believe  they  have  higher  aims ;  and  though  the  life  of  an 
artor,  appu^ntly  from  circumstances  unavoidably  connected  with  it, 
m  *'  tend  to  weaken  a  regard  for  those  rules  that  hold  society  so  strict- 
ly :  though  a  half-starved  life,  as  a  theatrical  oae  often  is,  is  not  a  very 
)>xe  school  for  the  calmness  and  serenity  that  are  almost  necessary  to 
virtue ;  yet  to  the  lowest  actor  there  are  aspirations  for  fame  and  hopes 
of  advancement.  Even  the  men  who  take  on  and  off  the  chairs  and 
tables  would  excel  in  expertness  in  their  parts,  as  any  one  may  observe. 
At  the  better  class  of  theatres  they  are  neatly  dressed,  and  generally 
have  elaborate  heads  of  hair.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  feding  of  pity 
for  these  humble  aspirants  for  renown,  as  with  blushing  cheeks  they 
play  these  dumb  services.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  restrain  one's  dis- 
gust for  those  brazen-faced  rascals  who  push  themselves  forward  in  the 
choruses,  and  with  half-drunken  eyes  leer  up  to  the  galleries.  Such 
fellows,  did  they  but  know  it,  are  infinitely  below  the  chair-movers  and 
table-setters. 

A  man  may  be  so  circumstanced  in  his  bodily  economy  that  he  can 
never  make  a  good  actor,  and  still  have  a  fine  c<mception  of  character, 
and  be  an  excellent  critic  of  others'  performances.  Shakspeare,  it  is 
notorious,  was  no  actor.  It  must  be  no  pleasant  task  to  a  man  whose 
soul  is  wrestling  with  the  passions  and  ambition  of  a  hero,  to  fill  the  sub- 
ordinate places  in  a  play ;  to  feel  one  part  and  to  say  another ;  to  hear 
and  know  a  thing  to  be  mangled,  and  yet  not  have  the  physical  power 
.  to  better  the  utterance  of  it.  And  yet  in  the  wise  division  of  gifls  by 
Nature  it  is  questionable  if  she  does  not  refuse  to  the  highest  order  cif 
mind  and  taste  the  best  physical  endowments.  Your  very  well-made, 
handsome  man  is  rarely  a  poet  or  a  scholar.  There  is  (who  will  deny 
it  ? )  a  certain  awkwardness  about  the  body  of  a  man  who  has  a  great 
mind  at  work.  Whether  a  good  frame  does  not  make  one  feel  inde- 
pendent of  mental  cultivati<m,  or  whether  the  very  act  of  thought  does 
not  tend  to  a  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  outward,  as  a  cause  for  this, 
let  who  that  can,  say.  So  it  is  almost  universally.  The  only  great 
man  we  ever  heard  of  who  made  dress  a  successful  object  of  study 
was  Lawyer  Pinckney,  who  used  to  wear  a  buff  vest,  or  waistcoast,  as 
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it  was  called  in  his  day,  and  a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons.  He  was 
nice  to  a  hair  in  the  adjustment  of  every  article  of  hia  apparel,  aiid  still 
was  a  great  jurist  and  sound  political  economist.  Goldsmith's  passion 
for  dress  only  made  him  ridiculous ;  the  revenge  his  intellect  took  upon 
his  body. 

Was  there  ever  a  very  great  bcUx  who  was  a  remarkably  elegant 
man  in  his  person  ?  Look  at  Kean  and  Booth.  By  '  great  actor  *  we 
mean  not  successful  actor.  Forrest  is  a  very  successful  actor,  but 
every  one  that  sees  him  is  as  much  taken  with  his  fine  muscular  form 
as  with  his  reading.  There  was  not  when  I  last  saw  him  a  deep  in- 
tellect stamped  upon  him.  A  man  of  excellent  sense  he  undoubtedly 
is,  as  his  letters  show,  and  far  from  being  destitute  of  taste ;  but  we 
flatly  deny  to  Forrest  the  possession  of  a  refined  style  of  acting  or 
any  appearance  of  nice  scholarship.  There  are  some  actors  in  our 
country  who  never  will  be  great ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  see  them 
and  not  feel  that  they  are  gentlemen  in  their  feelings  and  scholars  in 
their  minds.  Muroock,  a  name,  perhaps  almost  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  formerly  of  the  Boston  stage,  is  of  this  class. 
Now  any  judge  will  say  at  a  glance  that  he  had  rather  hear  Murdock 
read  a  play  in  private  than  Forrest.  This  may  appear  extravagant ; 
but  we  are  expressing  our  own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  other  people. 
Garrick,  the  most  successful  actor  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  a 
miser  and  niggard ;  and  no  one  feels  any  deep  respect  for  his  memory. 
The  life  of  the  man  detracts  from  the  actor ;  and  we  can  better  bear 
with  the  self-destroying  vagaries  of  Cooke,  the  riots  of  Kean,  and  the 
thousand  follies  which  disgrace  the  biography  of  the  drama,  than  we 
can  feel  admiration  for  the  '  genius,'  as  it  is  called,  of  Garrick,  joined 
as  it  is  with  so  much  meanness  and  paltry  selfishness.  The  truth  is, 
we  feel  that  he  was  nof  a  genius ;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
mean  man  to  have  genius. 

The  reputation  of  female  performers,  and  the  degree  of  interest  and 
applause  which  they  excite,  is  very  dependent  upon  our  personal  feel- 
ings for  them,  independently  of  any  judgment  of  their  success  in  their 
art.  An  interesting  woman,  such  as  Ellen  Tree  or  Miss  Clifton, 
might  make  a  thousand  blunders,  and  yet  come  off  with  applause,  pro- 
vided she  exhibited  an  enticing  person,  well-rounded  legs,  and  an  exu- 
berant bust,  to  advantage.  There  is  a  charm  about  the  countenance  of 
Madame  Celeste,  in  some  of  her  parts,  as  fine  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  woman ;  and  it  is  a  simplicity  which  enables  her  to  do  a  thousand 
things  that  would  disgust  us  in  any  other  woman.  She  is  a  woman,  and 
yet  a  child.  How  different  the  impression  made  by  Madame  Vestris  I 
And  yet  this  last  actress  probably  excels  all  those  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. Her  *  /  love  Peter  I '  was  sung  as  sweetly  as  ever  song  waa 
uttered.  Madame  Vestris  is  not  a  charming  woman,  and  hence  waa 
not  in  this  country  a  successful  actress.  There  is  something  wanting. 
Perhaps  we  suspect  she  is  rather  old.  At  any  rate,  her  case  proves  our 
position,  that  the  success  of  an  actor  is  an  accidental  matter  in  part. 
Mrs.  Duff,  where  art  thou,  '  all  cold  and  all  serene  ? '  —  frost-work  and 
fire ;  ice  reflecting  the  setting  sun  !  Stately  Mrs.  Powell,  where  art 
thou,  with  thy  impersonations  of  Lady  Macbeth?    Every  actor  has  onu 
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part,  he  must  have,  in  which  he  surpasses  all  other  of  his  parts ;  and 
the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Powell  was  said  to  be  second  only  to  that  of 
the  SiDDONS.  Cooper  shone  in  Virginius,  as  Wallack  does  or  did  in 
Rolla. 

But  to  go  a  little  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about.  One  great 
cause  of  the  low  estimate  good  people  form  of  the  stage  and  actors  is 
the  low  estimate  they  practicaUy  make  of  themselves.  As  a  class  they 
are  not  simple  and  quiet  in  their  private  lives.  They  do  not  make 
themselves  scholars  in  their  profession  and  study  for  a  view  of  their 
own,  but  take  their  cue  from  the  stage-manager.  As  their  clothes  in- 
dicate, they  seek  the  showy,  the  gaudy,  the  superficial,  rather  than  the 
neat,  the  useful,  and  the  true.  This  may  be  rather  a  habit  than  any 
thing  else.  They  become  accustomed  to  producing  eifects  in  all 
things  which  are  illegitimate.  If  they  wear  paper  crowns  and  tin  tin- 
sels at  night,  they  are  easier  content  to  wear  paste  and  pinchbeck  in 
the  day-time.  False  collars,  false  hair,  and  false  eye-brows  must  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  art  of  representation.  Only  think  of  represen- 
ting a  clean  shirt  by  a  false  bosom,  collar,  and  wrist-bands !  The  legs 
and  shoulders  which  have  gained  applause  on  the  boards  will  be  very 
apt  to  be  seen  in  the  public  streets,  though  far  from  being  other  than 
stuffing.  Those  painted  cheeks  and  cork  eye-brows  which  cause  sighs 
and  sonnets ;  those  luxuriant  tresses,  and  even  those  quite  as  false 
though  winning  smiles,  which  often  make  actresses  the  divinities  of  the 
youth  of  our  cities,  will  be  very  apt  to  try  to  keep  up  the  illusions  of 
the  night  in  the  day-time. 

If  it  be  possible,  let  actors  be  men  and  women,  fathers  and  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  actors,  off  the  stage.  Let  them  not  be  so 
often  frequenters  of  public  places,  and  stand  to  be  gaped  at  by  a  crowd. 
Show  us  a  young  actor  who  studies  not  only  th^  words  of  his  part,  but 
who  devotes  his  time  to  a  general  improvement  of  his  mind ;  who  aims 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  believes  his  profession  to  be  a  moral  engine  to 
help  reform  the  vices  of  the  times,  and  we  will  show  you  a  man  who 
will  rise  first  to  self-respect  and  then  to  public  favor.  We  care  not 
what  may  be  his  voice  or  his  legs.  He  mil  rise,  and  better  still,  he 
will  do  good.  No  profession  gives  dignity  to  a  man.  It  is  the  man 
that  must  give  dignity  to  the  profession.  There  are  some  boot-blacks 
and  servants  in  our  city  who  absolutely  command  more  respect  than 
some  lawyers  and  merchants ;  whose  standing  is  better  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  whose  credit  is  better.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  The  stage 
never  degraded  any  man  ;  and  the  wonder  is^  as  we  before  said,  that  so 
few  men  of  education  try  it. 

To  turn  to  acting  improper,  which  belongs  to  our  subject.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  acting  of  the  street,  the  church,  and  the  drawing- 
room.  The  affected  walk,  from  the  turgid  strut  down  to  the  indiffer- 
ent, indolent  lounge.  That  mincing  Miss  and  that  brazen  stalker  are 
acting  upon  a  wide  stage.  Those  waving  plumes  and  that  velvet  cloak ; 
those  ribands,  laces,  flounces —  all  are  the  world's  stage-dresses,  and  the 
wearers  are  the  actors.  Sir  Consequence  plays  his  part  not  meanly. 
He  impresses  servants  and  chambermaids.  The  bar-keeper  keeps  a 
sober  countenance  as  he  looks  him  in  the  face,  while  he  unfolds  his 
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well-stuffed  wallet.  He  walks  away  pleased  with  his  success,  and  does 
not  see  the  sneer  of  his  humble  servants.  They  pay  respect  only  to  his 
money;  and,  poor  fool!  he  thinks  it  is  his  personal  merit  that  has 
secured  the  homage.  Mr.  Modesty  talks  in  a  confidential  whisper  to 
the  shopman,  and  makes  all  his  inquiries  with  an  '  If  you  please,  Sir,' 
and  '  May  I  ask  ? '  etc.  He  oppresses  you  with  his  humility ;  and  his 
presence  is  worse  than  a  dog-day.  Nobody  is  at  ease  with  him,  half 
through  pity  and  half  from  contempt  for  his  puppyism.  Mr.  Bold 
blusters,  talks  and  laughs  loud  in  the  bar-rooms,  and  winks  at  the  by- 
standers. He  takes  the  world  by  storm.  He  interlaces  his  remarks 
with  oaths,  and  looks  fierce  if  run  against  in  a  crowd. 

But  Sunday  is  the  great  play-day  of  the  world.  Everybody  assumes 
a  part ;  appears  something  which  he  is  not.  My  lady's  maid  looks 
finer  than  her  mistress,  and  the  footman  cleaner  than  his  master.  Ap- 
prentices and  clerks  mount  on  horse-back,  and  try  to  look  easy  as  they 
*  gulp  their  weekly  air.'  All  would  look  demure  in  church  and  decent 
in  the  street.  It  is  a  dangerous  day  to  pick  up  a  chance  acquaintance, 
or  to  form  a  chance  opinion  of  a  person's  character  and  piety.  By 
common  consent,  as  by  law,  no  process,  unless  a  criminal  one,  can  be 
served  on  that  day.  People  are  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  any  guise 
that  suits  their  fancy,  so  it  does  not  endanger  the  state.  People  up  to 
the  elbows  in  filth  during  the  week,  and  not  necessarily  either,  on  Sun- 
day wear  gloves ;  and  those  who  are  steeped  in  vice  for  the  six  days, 
repent  on  Sunday.  Even  the  poor  omnibus-horses  enjoy  a  kind  of  ex- 
emption from  labor,  so  privileged  is  the  day. 

We  have  no  space  to  notice  the  acting  of  the  drawing-room,  ball- 
room, and  dinner-party ;  the  match-making,  the  toadyism,  the  flattery, 
the  gossip,  the  quackery,  that  offer  so  much  room  for  remark.  There 
seems  to  be  an  universal  taste  for  acting  of  some  sort ;  but  of  all  acting, 
we  prefer  that  of  the  theatre,  and  believe  that  a  welUconducted  stage 
may  be  made  a  means  of  refining  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
age :  and  therefore  we  wish  actors  proper  all  success. 

J.  N.  B. 


SONNET. 
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Thod  Blandest  yet,  a  sacred  monument 

Of  th*  unknown  past ;  a  scroll  of  sculptured  stone, 

Whose  mystic  language,  from  old  forests  sent, 

'Mid  all  the  living  can  be  read  by  none  : 

Tet  those  strange  characters  were  proudly  meant 

To  blazon  forth  to  all  succeeding  time 

The  memory  of  some  name  or  deed  sublime, 

With  hues  to  be  with  all  the  future  blent. 

How  vainly  hopeth  man,  when  on  the  sand 

Of  Time's  still  changing  shore  he  trustetli  Fame  shall  stand ! 
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XT       S.     2>.     BAKZV. 


*(loeiU  Bon  huino  aperuid  dl  mofte ; 
E  k  lor  deca  vtca  i  unto  buM, 
Che  'uTidiod  mnx  d  'ofoi  .ll»  toite.'         jj^,„ .  ,  i„„,o.. 


A  SHIP  is  on  the  angry  deep, 
Where  the  mysterious  stream 

From  Mexic  gulf,  with  widening  sweep, 
Warm  with  the  torrid  beam. 
Like  summer  rain, 

Lashes  the  iceberg's  lofty  dome, 

And  melts  its  bulwarks  old. 
Its  emerald  pillars  wreathes  with  foam, 

And  casts  its  towers  of  gold 
Prone  on  the  sea. 


The  Ocean-spirits  bum  for  strife 
With  the  proud  ship,  and  dare  assail 

Its  frame  of  oak  instinct  with  life. 
Its  heart  that  throbs  in  iron  mail. 
And  breath  of  fire ! 


Ages  their  yictories  have  known, 
And  in  full  many  a  darksome  cave 

Imperishable  wrecks  are  strown. 
That  chronicle  the  fate  they  brave, 
Mid  ocean's  tombs. 


Shall  human  spirits  pent  in  clay. 
And  doomed  to  struffgie  there 

With  fiends  of  hell  still  worse  than  they. 
And  demons  of  despair, 
A  fearful  brood ! 


Presume  to  wage  th'  unequal  strife 
With  spirits  of  the  air  and  sea  ? 

Claim  elements  where  these  are  rifb, 
Their  serritors  to  be — 
A  vast  domain ! 

Oh  !  wild  from  fleshless  lips  the  shriek 
Went  up  the  creaking  mast. 

And  hideous  forms  clomb  up  the  peak 
Of  crestinff  waves,  aghast. 

And  scowled  tneir  rage ! 

And  from  the  far-down  caverns  dark. 
And  slimy  quicksand  plains. 

Uprose  a  host,  uncouth  and  stark, 
Whom  th'  upper  air  disdains 
To  bless  with  breath  : 
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And  heavenly  light  withholds  ita  sheen, 

From  denizens  so  fierce  and  ffrim, 
Of  depths  so  foul ;  and  black  clouds  screen 

The  lofty  homes  of  Seraphim  — 
Tjie  pure  bright  stars. 

The  Ticwless  winds  need  not  the  light 

To  waee  their  fearful  war ; 
And  all  tneir  subsidies  that  night 

Wreak  vengeance  fiercer  far, 
In  darkness  wrapt. 

Where  is  the  tome  wherein  ye  're  named  ? 

Spirits  sent  forth  from  every  sea 
Toioin  the  conflict  proudly  aimed. 

For  all  the  world's  wide  mastery  — 
Matter  and  mind ! 

From  Equatorial  seas,  Atrope, 

Phloisbos  and  Tormentoso  grim 
From  Afiric*s  cape,  miscalled  Qood  Hop* ; 

Boron,  Euroclydon,  and  Hym, 
From  either  pole : 

All,  all — from  every  gnlf  and  bay, 

From  maelstroom,  reef,  and  key ; 
Driven  forth  by  Boreas  on  their  way. 

Monsoon,  Typhoon,  Chamsee, 
And  hot  Siroc ! 

Ah,  fatal  Congress  !  spare  your  gibes. 
Tour  gibberish  and  your  glarinff  eyes ; 

Enough — enough  the  fiendish  tribes 
That  guilty  Conscience  bids  to  rise, 
In  hours  like  this. 

Cling,  cling,  poor  helpless  shivering  souls. 

To  the  icy  masts  and  ropes ! 
For  now  the  Troop  a  huge  wave  rolls, 

Must  crush  your  lingering  hopes, 
And  whelm  you  all! 

A  shriek  of  despair  through  the  fear-rent  air. 

And  a  crash  of  the  quivering  prow. 
Go  up  with  the  yell  from  the  watery  lair 

Of  the  fiends  that  are  triumphing  now — 
Then  all  is  hushed ! 

The  wreck  drifls  tenantless  along, 

Swept  by  the  ingulfing  flood  \ 
Save  one,  who  cheats  the  vengeance  strong 

Of  all  the  hellish  brood. 
Lives,  if 'tis  life. 

On,  on  —  all  helmless,  mastless,  riveo, 

The  sport  of  winds  and  tides, 
From  hope  of  rescue  widel  v  driven, 

That  iron-bound  hull  still  rides 
From  sea  to  sea. 
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Locked  in  an  iceberg's  cold  embrace, 
On  which,  as  on  Bome  rock-bound  shore, 

Wash  the  wild  waves  and  leave  no  trace, 

That  ship,  with  fixed,  unheeding  prore,  ^ 

Is  southward  borne. 

That  lone  man  sitteth  like  a  king 

Of  realms  of  ice :  the  sun  at  mom. 
The  moon  at  night,  around  him  bring 

Such  splendors  as  put  all  to  scorn 
The  thrones  of  earth. 

Do  the  Ocean-spirits  bid  him  bear 

The  sceptre  ol'  the  deep  ? 
To  be  of  the  frosty  isle  the  Czar  — 

A  diamond  tbot-stool  keep. 
And  crystal  throne  ? 

Lone  mariner,  't  is  mockery  all ! 

The  waves  th'  illusion  whelm  ; 
Deep  unto  deep  doth  loudly  call. 

And  plough  through  all  thy  realm 
An  ocean-path ! 

The  loosened  ship  drifts  on  again 

To  peril  worse  than  storm. 
Or  prison  of  ice ;  th'  unbounded  main. 

The  air,  and  every  form, 
Are  still  as  death. 

A  withering  calm  enfolds  the  bark 

In  hot  embrace  of  air 
And  sea,  as  if  it  were  the  mark 

On  which  all  tilings  should  bear, 
That  could  oppress. 

He  prayed  the  air  might  iust  be  stirred 

It  but  by  a  wren's  small  winff  j 
He  would  have  wept  could  he  have  heard 

The  gentlest  wavelet  sing 
Around  the  keel. 

Stillness  and  Silence !  ye  are  strong 

To  bind  in  awe  the  soul ; 
Ere  morning  stars  had  learned  their  song. 

Or  orbs  began  to  roll, 

Ye  sovereign  were. 

In  your  dread  presence  trembled  he; 

Your  mystic  shadows  stole 
O'er  his  awed  breast ;  and  vacancy 

Came  cloud-like  o'er  his  soul, 
Deep,  like  your  own. 

Spirits  of  ocean  and  the  air. 

And  allies  infinite ! 
Your  triumph  now  ye  may  declare ; 

Ye  plunge  the  Mind  in  night. 
And  mock  its  powers ! 
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Te  conquer  now,  but  not  for  aye ; 

For  Mind,  though  thrust  from  Eden's  bowers. 
Quailing  beneath  the  tempter's  eye, 

Slave  to  the  luscious  fruits  and  flowers, 
Your  sport  and  prey ; 

Has  yanquished  one  by  one  the  foea 

From  Evil's  legion  sent ; 
Nor  from  its  triumphs  shall  repose, 

Till  all  have  humbly  bent 
Beneath  its  sway : 

Till  it  all  elements,  all  things, 

To  its  strong  will  shall  mould  ; 
And  sweet,  high,  searching  ouestionings 

Shall  with  least  atoms  hola, 
And  loftiest  stars ! 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


NUMBXK     FITS. 


The  good  old  custom  of  observing  Saturday  evening  as  the  com- 
mencement of  holy  time  is  fast  going  into  disuse.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  New-England  it  is  already  done  away  with,  and  the  next 
twenty  years  of  our  innovating  age  will  hardly  leave  a  relic,  in  the  most 
sequestered  hamlet  of  the  mountains,  of  what  was  half  a  century  ago 
universal  custom.  I  have  called  it  a  '  good  old  custom ; '  and  I  believe 
that  no  one  who  has  ever  beheld  its  practical  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  a  community,  or  upon  the  individuals  composing  that  community, 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  so.  Aside  from  the  ties  which  all 
customs  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fathers  and  which  are  associated 
with  the  memory  of  the  Puritans,  have  over  us,  binding  us  to  the  holy 
principles  which  they  loved  and  honored,  there  is  something  I  believe 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  sacred  observance  of  Saturday  evening ;  in 
its  calm  preparations  and  unusual  stillness ;  which  fits  us  better  for  the 
duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  tends  to  render  the  day  a  more  holy  one ; 
'  sacred  to  the  Lord,  and  honorable.' 

There  are  places  in  New-England  where  the  custom  is  still  observed 
in  all  its  pristine  strictness.  They  are  not  the  manufacturing  villages 
which  are  studded  thickly  along  her  wild  and  rapid  streams,  and  which 
forever  crowd  the  bustle  and  noise  of  Labor's  appointed  hour  into  the 
night  as  well  as  the  Sabbath;  nor  are  they  the  large  tovms  whose 
business  facilities  have  drawn  streamlets  into  them  from  the  great  tide 
of  emigration ;  nor  the  capitals  of  the  States,  nor  the  market  towns 
of  the  rich  intervales  and  meadows,  nor  the  new  settlements  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest ;  but  they  are  the  quiet  old  homes  of  the  peas- 
antry of  the  mountains ;  the  ancient  farming  towns  of  the  Common 
wealth,  whose  soil,  too  rough  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  indolent,  has 

▼OL.  ZTin.  ^ 
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been  handed  down  with  the  staunch  virtues  of  its  first  cultivators  from 
sire  to  son,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country.  The  external 
appearance  of  some  of  these  old  agricultural  towns  makes  a  singular 
impression  upon  a  stranger.  The  time-worn  church  is  situated  most 
likely  on  the  highest  and  bleakest  hill  where  its  builders  could  find  a 
public  road,  and  behind  it  run  off  the  long  sheds,  numbering  as  many 
stalls  as  there  are  chaises  and  waggons  in  the  parish.  Low  gable- 
roofed  farm-houses  of  every  shade  and  color  stand  like  decrepit  patri- 
archs among  the  huge  barns  which  have  grown  up  around  them.  Red  - 
school-houses  in  the  centre  of  each  district ;  old  cemeteries,  with  the 
slate  head-stones  half  sunk  in  the  earth  or  hid  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  the  grass;  whole  miles  of  moss-covered  stone  walls;  the  road,  with- 
out regard  to  hills  or  points  of  the  compass,  winding  from  farm  to  farm ; 
the- powder-house,  the  pound,  the  poor-house,  and  the  county-house, 
are  all  objects  of  notice  to  the  traveller.  The  antique  garb  of  the  in- 
habitants may  strike  him  strangely ;  but  if  he  be  in  a  pleasant  humor, 
the  rustic  civility  which  accompanies  it,  and  which  he  meets  with  every- 
where, cannot  fail  to  delight  him.  The  urchins,  trudging  homeward 
from  school,  greet  him  with  doffed  hats  and  ready  bows;  the  checked 
frocks  and  aprons  in  their  rear  render  the  graceful  courtesy ;  while  the 
complaisant  smile  of  the  parasol'd  and  gloved  school-ma'am  betrays  her 
pride  in  the  good  breeding  of  her  little  flock.  If  it  chance  to  be  a 
pleasant  aflernoon  of  Summer,  he  will  find  bright  faces  looking  after 
him  from  eva'y  door;  the  grandame  plying  her  knitting-needles  or 
turning  the  fbot-wheei,  less  for  gain  than  as  a  thrifly  pastime ;  the 
eareful  mother  making  '  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new ; '  the 
daughters  carding  the  white  rolls  of  wool  or  rapidly  shifting  Uie  bob- 
bins of  the  lace-pillows ;  and  all  listening  meanwhile  to  the  simple  bal- 
lad or  fhst  chattering  of  Uie  neighbor's  news  from  the  market  town. 
The  boys  suspend  their  ball  game  while  he  drives  over  the  green ; 
the  veteran  'Squire,  the  patriarch  of  the  i^ace, 

*  With  hi*  old  thfe*-oornared  kat, 
Hii  bre«chct,  and  all  that,* 

respectfully  uncovers  his  head,  with  the  true  dignity  of  the  old  John 
Hancock  courtesy ;  the  rustic  maid,  full  Mown  as  the  Summer  rose, 
glances  a  coquettish  look  from  beneath  her  dark  eye4ashes,  and  hastens 
home  to  tell  of  the  handsome  stranger  vrhxmk  she  met ;  and  not  least, 
the  fat  landlord  —  mine  host  of  the  Son  for  forty  years -^  meets  him  at 
the  door,  and  welcomes  him  with  most  gracious  air  to  the  well-sanded 
parlor. 

You  are  in  truth  reminded  at  every  step  that  Nature  is  not  out  of 
date  here,  and  that  the  standard  which  art  and  fashion  have  introduced 
over  the  world,  which,  like  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  reduces  redundances 
and  racks  out  deficiencee,  to  suit  its  dimensions  and  measurement,  has 
no  dwdling-^ace  among  the  people.  Take  your  fishing-rod  in  your 
hand  and  travel  through  all  the  country ;  sit  down  by  the  huge  sirloin 
of  the  farmer's  table  or  take  pot-luck  at  the  more  simple  meal  of  hia 
daily  workman ;  plant  your  cold  and  dripping  limbs  against  the  peat 
embers  of  the  cottager's  hearth  or  before  the  roaring  beacon  of  the 
landlord's  hall;   trace  every  stream  from  its  mouth  through  all  its 
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windings  to  its  source,  and  chat  with  e¥ery  one  you  meet ;  and  the 
eune  unaffected  simplicity ;  the  same  honest  and  manly  frankness )  the 
same  independence  of  thought  and  manner,  will  arrest  your  attention 
every  where. 

The  week-day  life  of  these  dwellers  upon  the  old  farms  of  New- 
&igland  is  to  be  sure  one  of  wearisome  and  unceasing  labor.  But  then 
it  is  the  labor  of  contentment  and  innocence,  where  pride  has  not  dis- 
satisfied the  heart,  nor  luxury  enervated  the  spirit.  Nor  is  it  unvaried 
by  bright  hours  of  mirthful ness  and  enjoyment  Beside  the  satisfao- 
ti(Hi  with  which  the  owner  surveys  his  thick  hay-cocks  and  waving 
grain,  his  fatted  herds  and  heavy  fruit-trees,  he  finds  scenes  of  frequent 
enjoyment  in  the  regularly-observed  customs  which  each  season  brings. 
Harvest-time,  from  the  earliest  haying  to  late  in  the  Autunm^  is  to  the 
young  men  and  maidens  a  perpetual  scene  of  merry-making.  The 
berrying  parties  in  the  dull  days  of  July ;  the  roastrcorn  frolics ;  the 
apple-gatherings;  and  above  all  the  long  round  of  husking-bees,  with 
their  rich  fun  and  well-earned  forfeits ;  the  shows  of  white  linen  and  fat 
cattle  at  the  annual  fair,  and  the  nobly  won  premiums  of  the  young 
housewife,  furnish  sources  of  enjoyment,  long  remembered,  and  anx- 
iously counted  on  in  the  future.  But  from  all  the  scenes  of  merriment, 
the  day  of  raising  a  new  building  bears  off  the  palm.  For  weeks  b^ 
fore  the  event  arrives,  Uie  day  is  set,  with  the  proviso  of  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  first  fair  day,  if  bad  weather  should  prevent,  and  invitations 
are  sent  by  the  owner  of  the  building  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  for 
miles  around,  so  that  oflentimes  an  hundred  helpers  will  congregate  to 
the  gathering.  If  the  enviable  aspirant  for  the  new  building  should 
chance  to  be  a  bachelor  who  is  preparing  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  a  wife,  the  merry-making  is  multiplied  fourfold.  Custom  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  bride-elect  should  be  upon  the  ground  at  the  close 
of  the  work,  and  to  drive  the  last  pin  into  the  main-brace  of  the  corner 
beam.  The  frame  is  all  complete ;  the  last  '  heave  yo,  my  men  I '  of  the 
master  carpenter  has  been  given ;  each  stud,  and  joist,  and  main-stay , 
and  king-post,  is  fitted  and  fastened  to  its  place ;  tlus  workmen  have  all 
descended,  and  ranged  themselves  in  long  file  in  front  of  the  work ; 
when  the  bride-to-be  steps  forward  with  uncovered  head  from  her 
concealment,  and  taking  the  pin  from  the  master,  drives  it  with  mallet 
in  hand  merrily  home.  As  soon  as  the  last  blow  rings  from  the  beam, 
she  hastily  retires,  to  send  in  the  banquet  which  she  is  expected  to 
furnish ;  and  loud  huzzas  are  repeated,  till  the  welkin  rings  again.  The 
hearty  meal  and  liberal  drink : 


*  tha  brown  Oetober,  drawn 


Mature  and  perfect,  fVom  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  yoare ;  * 

wind  up  the  day  —  the  merriest  day  of  the  farmer's  calendar. 

On  Saturday  evening,  whatever  may  be  the  season  of  the  year,  no 
festivities  ever  take  place  The  work  and  the  play  of  the  fanner's  boy 
have  then  ceased,  and  young  and  old  all  prepare  for  the  approach  of  holy 
time.  E^ly  in  the  afternoon,  an  attentive  observer  might  notice  some- 
thing differing  from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  week,  for  the  work- 
men are  earlier  by  an  hour  in  quitting  the  field ;  the  heavily  laden  wains 
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are  more  rapidly  drawn  to  the  granaries ;  the  cowa  come  by  broad  sun- 
light from  the  pastures,  and  the  oxen  are  turned  out  upon  the  meadows 
long  before  the  usual  time  of  ceasing  from  labor.  In-doors  the  female 
part  of  the  household  are  equally  forward  with  their  work.  The  house 
has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  '  put  to  rights/  from  the  disorder 
which  the  week's  movements  have  occasioned ;  the  long  rows  of  shining 
pewter  upon  the  dresser  have  been  newly  scoured ;  the  proceeds  of  the 
last  churning  have  been  thoroughly  worked  and  neatly  put  away ;  the 
new-made  cheese  is  placed  under  the  press ;  the  beer  has  been  brewed ; 
and  the  batch  of  Indian  bread,  with  its  Sunday-noon  concomitants  of 
baked  pork-and-beans,  is  safely  deposited  in  the  oven. 

As  evening  comes  on,  the  children  are  called  into  the  house  to 
undergo  the  thorough  weekly  ablution,  and  then,  one  after  the  other, 
are  called  to  learn  the  Bible-questions  for  Sunday-school.  The  men 
drop  in,  as  each  one  finishes  his  duties ;  the  boy  has  collected  and  put 
by  all  the  farming  utensils  for  the  next  week ;  the  rich  store  of  milk  is 
brought  in  from  the  barn-yard ;  and  sunset  finds  the  whole  family  par- 
taking of  the  evening  meal.  All  loud  talk  or  boisterous  merriment  is, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  suspended ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
neighborhood,  so  strict  is  the  custom  of  the  observance  of  the  evening 
upon  all,  no  visits  are  made,  nor  unnecessary  work  engaged  in.  At 
dark  the  merchant  has  closed  his  store,  and  the  mechanic  has  locked 
up  his  shop ;  and  a  stranger  might  well  suppose  that  some  fearful  calami- 
ty was  impending  over  the  town,  so  silent  is  the  whole  scene  around 
him. 

Go  into  that  low  moss-roofed  dwelling,  whose  Summer  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  the  richest  honeysuckle,  or  into  the  large  painted  one  in  whose 
shadow  it  stands,  where  the  vast  barns  and  thick  out-houses  indicate 
the  owner's  wealth,  and  you  may  have  in  either  a  picture  of  every 
family  in  town.  In  each  the  affairs  of  the  household  are  arranged  for 
the  night.  The  clock  strikes  audibly  in  the  corner;  the  lights  shed 
their  bright  beams  over  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  circle ;  the  very  house-dog 
himself  learns  to  know  the  evening,  and  has  lazily  stretched  himself  to 
sleep  beneath  the  master's  chair ;  while  on  the  wooden  chimney-piece 
lies  an  open  Bible,  ready  for  family  worship.  At  eight  o'clock  the  old 
church-bell  rings,  the  chapter  and  the  prayer  close  the  evening,  and  all 
retire  to  rest  for  an  early  rising  on  the  day  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  visit  the  old  house  of  my  grandfather  during 
the  month  of  July,  in  1840.  He  had  long  since  passed  away  with  the 
generation  in  which  he  lived,  not  a  relic  of  which  remained  save  the 
old  pastor,  who  had  been  settled  over  his  flock  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
I  knew  he  was  to  meet  me  at  the  corner  of  two  roads,  where  the  stage- 
coach turned  off  toward  the  next  post-town,  and  I  had  been  reflecting 
at  times,  all  the  day,  upon  scenes  which  twenty  years  had  not  effaced 
from  my  memory,  and  speculating  upon  the  changes  which  I  should 
find  the  lapse  of  time  had  made  upon  the  vigorous  frame  of  ray  old  and 
earliest  friend.  He  had  been  before  my  mind's  eye  as  he  was  during 
my  childhood ;  a  noble,  venerable  man,  the  Father  of  his  people, 
habited  in  the  most  plain  and  homely  manner;  not  less  loved  and 
respected  at  home  than  venerated  and  esteemed  abroad ;  carrying  along 
with  him  into  all  the  intercourse  of  life  *  a  mind  void  of  oflbnce ; '   a 
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sincerity  and  earnestness  which  extended  over  every  religious  duty, 
from  the  blessing  at  the  frugal  meal  to  the  higher  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit.  1  remember  him  in  his  Sabbath  services  giving  to  his  flock  the 
simple  food  of  the  Gospel ;  his  grave  demeanor  as  he  walked  from  the 
house  of  God  to  the  parsonage ;  the  easy  and  unassumed  familiarity 
with  which  he  greeted  the  poorest  even  of  his  charge ;  and  the  total 
absence  of  all  selfishness  which  his  whole  life  showed.  1  thought  of 
him  in  his  visitations ;  his  quiet  and  cheerful  aspect  at  the  sick-bed ;  his 
grave  and  solemn  tones  in  the  church-yard ;  his  relief  to  the  poor,  his 
comfort  to  the  aflltcted,  his  reproof  to  the  wandering ;  and  I  felt  that 
to  no  man  more  than  he,  could  the  apostle's  description  be  applied: 
'  Blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  given  to  hospitality.' 

1  found  him  still  the  same ;  unchanged  save  in  the  increased  white- 
ness of  his  thinning  locks;  and  his  hearty  welcome  made  me  forget 
the  long  years  of  absence  which  had  passed.  Leaving  my  trunk  at  a 
house  near  by,  to  be  sent  after  from  the  parsonage,  I  took  a  seat  by  the 
old  man,  in  the  very  same  chaise,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  which  my  boy- 
hood used  to  rejoice,  and  turned  with  him  down  a  deep  shaded  lane, 
which  led  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town.  He  was  going  to  perform  the 
last  solemn  rites  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  member  of  his  congregation ; 
and  as  we  rode  along,  he  took  occasion  to  narrate  to  me  some  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  her  death. 

Her  father,  who  was  a  respectable  and  independent  farmer,  lived  in  a 
very  charming  but  retired  situation.  1  had  known  well  in  childhood  that 
lonely  farm-house,  so  far  off  among  the  beautiful  wild  green  hills ;  and 
some  of  the  brightest  hours  of  my  holydays  from  school  had  been  spent 
in  sailing  over  the  lake  that  lay  just  below  it,  or  in  rambling  through 
the  woods  that  stretched  far  away  to  the  eastward,  over  a  long  range  of 
rough  mountains.  An  elder  sister  of  the  one  who  now  lay  dead  had 
been  my  school-mate  and  playmate,  and  I  had  not  forgotten  the  bright 
faces  of  brothers  and  sisters  to  whom  she  used  to  bring  me  on  Saturday 
afternoons;  nor  the  pleasant  greeting  of  the  parents,  that  made  me 
sure  of  a  welcome  whenever  I  could  get  permission  to  accompany  her. 
The  other  sons  and  daughters  had  grown  up,  and  left  one  after  another 
the  old  homestead ;  until  Agnes,  the  youngest,  the  petted  child  of  old 
age,  now  fast  creeping  on  the  parents,  was  the  only  one  who  was  left 
to  cheer  the  once  merry  fireside. 

She  had  just  out-grown  the  mere  unthinking  gladness  of  childhood, 
but  had  not  yet  reached  that  time  when  selfishness  mixes  with  the  pure 
current  of  love.  Unlike  the  others,  nature  had  endowed  her  with  the 
richest  charms  of  beauty,  as  if  to  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain  which 
bound  her  so  strongly  to  her  parents.  With  dark  eyes  and  jet-black 
hair,  set  off  by  a  luxuriance  of  health  which  gives  such  a  light  and 
bloom  to  the  countenance ;  full  of  buoyant  mirth  and  gayety,  softened 
by  a  mildness  and  propriety  that  won  every  beholder ;  she  had  been 
the  pride  and  loved  one  of  the  village  at  every  rustic  gathering.  From 
among  her  numerous  admirers  she  had  selected  one  who  was  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  her,  and  who,  engaged  in  a  course  of  collegiate  study, 
in  which  he  was  gathering  the  brightest  laurels,  had  led  her  to  look 
forward  to  a  preparation  for  a  higher  sphere  of  action  than  she  had  yet 
filled*    His  college  vacations  were  spent  at  her  father's  house ;  and  the 
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beautiful  scenery  of  woods  and  mountains  around  them,  where  they 
sought  out  every  fairy  knoll  and  heath-covered  fell,  and  among  which 
they  passed  many  a  long  Summer  afternoon, 

*  While  time  leomed  yoang,  and  life  a  thing  divine,' 

increased  and  strengthened  the  pure  and  devoted  love  which  had  grown 
up  between  them.  Indeed  no  one  could  see  her,  in  her  neat  and  simple 
dress,  with  a  profusion  of  dark  glossy  tresses  escaping  from  her  sun- 
bonnet,  so  unsuspecting  and  innocent ;  now  hanging  upon  his  arm,  with 
her  soft  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  his  manly  face,  and  anon  bounding 
away  over  the  hills  or  along  the  narrow  beach  with  the  lightness  of  a 
roe,  laughing  at  his  vain  attempts  to  overtake  her ;  without  confessing 
that  here  surely  was  real,  unselfish  attachment. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  walks,  in  the  Autumn  before,  that  they  sat 
down  upon  the  side  of  a  large  rock,  the  extreme  end  of  which  shot  out 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake,  forming  a  bluff  and  bold  shore  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Wearied  with  the  excitement  of  a  long  walk  and 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  Agnes  had  laid  her  bonnet  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  just  above  them,  and  was  parting  back  her  ringlets  from  her  brow, 
when  a  light  gust  of  wind  lifted  it  from  the  rock,  and  rolled  it  over  the 
side,  toward  the  water.  Both  sprang  from  their  seats  to  grasp  it,  and 
the  lover,  in  his  haste  to  save  it,  unconsciously  stepped  upon  a  slippery 
part  of  the  rock,  and  was  precipitated  at  once  into  the  lake.  The  poor 
girl  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  but  he  had  sunk,  and  probably 
becoming  entangled  in  the  weeds  at  the  bottom,  never  again  roee ! 
With  the  most  pitiable  screams  she  alarmed  some  men  who  were  at 
work  near  by,  one  of  whom  dived  several  times  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  disappeared,  but  without  success ;  and  the  poor  girl  was  taken 
home  a  raving  maniac. 

Months  had  passed  after  this  heart-rending  event,  before  Agnes  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  leave  her  room.  And  then  how 
changed !  The  elastic  step,  and  bright  eye,  and  laughing  face,  were 
gone,  without  leaving  a  single  relic  of  her  beauty.  The  Winter  came 
and  went ;  and  the  beautiful  Spring,  too,  with  its  fresh  breezes,  and 
bright  flowers,  and  soft  tones,  without  waking  one  glad  feeling  in  her 
heart.  Never  again  was  her  bright  and  noble  spirit  lifted  up ;  for  her 
heart  lay  buried  in  her  young  lover's  grave.  And  the  Summer  month 
was  to  witness  the  last  office  which  her  friends  could  pay  her.  She 
had  been  calm  and  unmurmuring  under  the  whole,  but  it  had  long  been 
too  evident  to  all  her  friends  that  the  heart  was  gathering  about  the 
citadel  of  life  every  drop  of  the  vital  current,  and  must  ultimately  burst 
in  the  struggle  to  relieve  itself. 

Declining  the  invitation  of  my  friend  to  enter  the  house,  I  seated 
myself  on  a  rustic  bench  beneath  some  beeches,  some  rods  below  the 
house,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  mourners.  It  had  evidently  been  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  her  who  was  departed.  Around  the  sides  and  back 
woodbine  and  ever-greens  had  been  tastefully  intertwined,  and  wild 
rose-bushes  were  thickly  clustered  all  over  the  little  hillocks  behind. 
The  view  which  it  commanded  of  the  scenery  around  was  eminently 
beautiful.  Below  you,  the  hill  swept  off  toward  the  lake  with  a  eentle 
descent,  covered  with  the  brightest  green-sward  and  interspersed  with 
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frequent  copses  of  large  forest  trees.  The  waters  were  unruffled  by  a 
single  wave,  and  one  little  wooded  island,  just  off  the  shore,  seemed 
hung  in  mid-air,  and  looked  like  a  fairy  resort  of  coolness  and  beauty. 
Beyond  were  the  deep  blue  mountains,  over  which  the  shadows  were 
flitting  like  winged  messengers,  while  their  broadly  indented  summits 
were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  purple  light.  It  was  one  of  those  delicious 
evenings  which  occur  only  during  the  long  droughts  of  midsummer, 
when  the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  bodies  of  water  during  the  day 
gives  fragrance  and  coolness  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  coming  night, 
and  softens  the  light  which  the  sun  throws  over  the  landscape  just  be- 
fore setting,  into  a  mellowness  and  radiance  which  no  words  can  de- 
scribe. It  was  in  sweet  unison  with  my  own  feelings  and  with  the 
burial  scene.  As  the  procession  moved  slowly  round  the  side  of  the 
hill,  preceded  by  twelve  maidens  of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in 
white,  and  carrying  wreaths  of  white  roses  in  their  hands,  as  they 
passed  on  to  the  old  burial-place,  far  up  the  ascent,  with  a  slow  and 
measured  tread  over  the  grass-grown  pathway,  while  the  summons  of 
the  distant  bell  struck  faintly  on  the  ear ;  as  they  listened  around  the 
grave  to  the  solemn  words  of  the  gray-haired  pastor,  and  casting  their 
fresh  flowers  upon  the  coflin,  turned  to  retrace  their  steps ;  the  whole 
was  in  such  harmony  with  the  spot,  the  hour,  and  the  Saturday-eve- 
ning stillness,  that  it  thrilled  to  the  heart  with  inexpressible  power.  It 
was  like  a  whisper  from  the  spirit-land,  summoning  the  weary  from  the 
cares  of  earth,  and  bidding  the  mourner  rejoice  that  the  lost  one  had 
carried  with  her  the  warmth  of  the  young  aifections,  the  youth  of  the 
soul,  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  spring  of  being. 


A     FAREWELL. 


We  may  not  meet  again  : 

Yet  oft,  when  lost  in  sleep, 
The  olden  hopes  will  rise, 

Like  spirits  from  the  deep : 
While  not  a  bird  that  wings 

Its  flight  o'er  earth  or  sea, 
But  whispers,  as  it  sinrs, 

Some  tnought,  loved  one !  of  thee. 

We  may  not  meet  again : 

For  earth  has  many  ways, 
And  lips  in  other  lands 

Are  Yoiceful  in  thy  praise  : 
But  thy  sweet  lute  ana  songs, 

The  places  where  we  met. 
The  glen,  the  fount,  the  tree, 

All  bid  me  not  forget. 

We  may  not  meet  again  : 

But  on !  from  round  my  heart 
The  '  light  of  other  days"^ 

Alas !  will  ne*er  depart : 
But  like  some  lonely  star, 

That  lights  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Thy  beauty  shines  upon 

The  wave  of  memory. 
CSMtmMti,  1841.  «.  A.  ff. 
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A     father's     prayer. 

A      ICEIfB      l!f       THE      CHAMBEK      OF      A!C      INTALID      FOBT 


BT      MBS.      B.     C.      aTaSHAM. 


Oh  !  Thoc,  whose  watchful  eye 
Doth  slumber  not,  nor  aleep,  look  down  on  me ; 
In  Bickness  and  in  sorrow,  hear  the  sigh 

My  soul  breathes  out  to  Thee  ! 

It. 

For  me  't  is  better  far 
From  all  these  earthly  shadows  to  depart, 
And  dwell  with  her  who  was  the  gruiaing  star 

That  led  aright  my  heart. 


III. 

And  yet  a  tender  tie 
Fastens  to  earth  my  chastened  spirit  still, 
And  doublv  needful  doth  it  seem  that  I 

The  parent  charge  fulfil. 


IT. 

Deign  then,  O  Grod  of  love ! 
This  *  harp  of  thousand  strings'  to  tune  again ; 
Let  thy  restoring  breath  upon  it  move, 

And  wake  the  healthful  strain. 


But  if  thou  dost  refuse  — 
If  wasting  sickness  shall  its  chords  destroy, 
O,  hear  me  while  its  waning  strength  I  use 

As  suppliant  for  my  boy ! 


TI. 

Thou  temperest  e'en  *■  the  wind 
To  the  shorn  lamb* — and  wilt  thou  not  defend 
The  innocent  that  I  must  leave  behind, 

And  be  the  orphan's  friend  ? 


TII. 

Upon  thy  page  I  see 
Rich  promises  his  lonely  lot  to  bless ; 
That  more  than  friend  —  a  Fathkb  thou  wilt  be, 

Unto  the  Fatherless ! 


Till. 

And  in  '  the  trying  hour,' 

May  I  mv  boy  resign  with  tearless  eyeB^ 

And  by  the  strength  of  Faith's  all-conquering  power, 

Die  as  the  Christian  dies ! 
Ceiar-3r0okt  Dm.  1640. 
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THE      SERENADERS 


A    ■XXTCS    or    TIVKZCUH. 


*  Wk  coafeis  oiinelvei  atterlf  at  a  loii  to  ueouat  for  tbttm.  The  beantilUleit  DoiMt  piorcinx  our 
diamber  at  midnight,  perfectly  delichtiog  oar  eara  with  their  harmoniei,  and  eominr  apparently  Trom 
aowhere.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  tena  Miy  ■anctioo  in  theae  oolmmti  to  a  belief  in  witchenft  or  haunted 
houses.  Once  for  all,  we  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  entirely  repudiate  the  idea.  A*a 
pktss  mlUra — that  is  our  motto.  Still  we  shall  lorbear  to  speak  of  this  matter  until  it  has  been  inret- 
tigated  by  our  scienUfic  citixens.*  Tiwirncuii  Gasbtts. 

Life,  in  its  daily  routine,  would  be  dull  and  tasteless  without  a  little 
seasoning  of  romance.  How  languid  would  be  its  current,  stirred 
scarcely  by  a  ripple  or  a  wave,  and  bearing  us  on  to  the  regions  of 
death.  Among  the  utilitarians  of  the  present  age,  addicted  almost  en- 
tirely to  sober  realities  and  the  plainest  matters  of  fact,  we  sometimes 
look  back  to  the  vanished  heroic  ages  with  a  sigh ;  we  hail  any  vestige 
of  them  with  delight ;  and  turning  from  the  toils  of  life,  or  the  pursuit 
of  mere  utility,  with  disgust,  we  hold  it  pleasant,  as  it  is  rare,  on  the 
highways,  or  on  the  thoroughfares,  or  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  of  our 
wanderings,  to  meet  with  aught  in  the  shape  of  a  Quixotte,  or  armed 
knight,  or  minstrel,  or  troubadour,  speeding  on  any  errand  of  mercy, 
love,  tenderness,  music,  or  romance. 

TiNNECuM  AND  RoMANCE !  When  we  began  to  compose  these 
Annals,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  these  words  would  be  found  in 
juxtaposition.  Nor  could  they  ever  have  been,  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Mr.  Bruff.  He,  by  his  chivalric  conduct,  instituted  a  new 
order  of  affairs.  He  first  introduced  nocturnal  serenades  into  Tinne- 
cum,  and  to  the  astonished  rustics  revealed,  by  the  light  of  the  pale 
moonbeams,  the  unknown,  elegant  guitar,  swung  over  his  shoulders 
with  consummate  grace,  and  trembling  in  all  its  strings  beneath  his 
masterly  touch.  He  first  taught  how  delicious  music  is,  when  it  steals 
on  the  wakeful  ear  at  midnight ;  sudden,  unlooked-for,  involuntary  as  a 
sigh  out  of  the  bosom  of  darkness ;  or  when,  too  gentle  to  abolish  sleep, 
it  causes  smiles  to  flit  over  the  repose  of  beauty,  and  marshals  sweet 
images  in  dreams.  From  that  hour  the  progress  of  refinement  was 
visible.  A  tender  sensibility,  a  Delia  Cruscan  sympathy,  pervaded  the 
hearts  of  all  the  women  of  Tinnecum,  and  the  reign  of  sentimentalism 
commenced.  The  way  had  been  already  somewhat  prepared  for  this ; 
but  those  who  will  have  the  patience  to  peruse  these  annals,  if  indeed 
it  be  worth  our  while  to  carry  them  out,  will  be  astonished  at  the  rapid 
transition  of  society,  and  how  prone  men  are  to  pass  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  forsaking  the  paths  which  their  fathers  trod,  and  keeping 
up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

This  Mr.  Bruff,  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  town  of  Gotham,  came 
to  Tinnecum  early  in  the  spring-time,  when  Nature  had  clothed  the 
fields  with  verdure,  and  the  '  gentle  zephyrs  fanned  the  creek.'*    For 
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a  long  time  the  cause  of  his  visit  was  a  source  of  serious  doubt  and 
conjecture;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  made  it  their  main 
business  to  observe  his  motions  and  to  deduce  his  motives.  By  some 
it  was  said  that  he  came  to  spy  out  the  country,  and  to  write  his  obser- 
vations in  a  book.  There  were  many  things  worthy  of  note  in  Tinne- 
eum ;  it  was  a  wonder  that  no  traveller  had  ever  mentioned  its  name. 
Many  imagined  that  he  came  to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Sharkey,  who 
always  blushed  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to;  (interesting  geirl!) 
while  others  said  that  he  only  came  '  to  go  a-crabbing,  or  may-be 
a-eeling  in  Swan  Creek,  or  to  shoot  yallow4egged  snipe,'  or  to  hunt 
conies  in  their  refuges,  upon  the  high  hills,  and  among  the  rocks.  To 
us  it  is  little  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man wearing  spectacles  and  a  Panama  hat,  and  white  pantaloons  fas- 
tened under  the  feet,  and  walking  through  Tinneeum  on  a  fine  Spring 
morning,  should  be  an  object  of  attention.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
greater  astonishment  if  he  could  manage  to  get  through  without  exci- 
ting attention.  And  if  during  his  continued  stay  he  should  still  remain 
the  object  of  curious  solicitude  and  inquiry,  it  would  only  prove  that 
there  must  be  something  about  him  worthy  of  regard.  But  without 
stopping  to  meddle  with  his  conduct,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  an 
exemplary  young  man ;  in  proof  of  which  we  will  barely  state  the  fact 
that  before  he  had  been  in  the  town  a  week,  the  youth  of  Tinneeum  all 
wore  straps  under  their  pantaloons. 

Mr.  Bruff  was  a  musical  amateur  of  some  eminence,  and  being  of  a 
romantic  turn,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  an  octav&>flute  in  his  pocket, 
and  wandering  out  after  night-fall  in  retired  spots,  where  its  exquisite 
fitful  breathings,  coming  out  of  grove,  and  thicket,  and  sweet  recess, 
were  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  admiringly  in  the  dis- 
tance. There  was  a  charming  mystery  and  magic  about  this,  which  at 
first  baffled  explanation.  The  superstitious  circulated  a  tale.  They 
said  that  some  places  were  haunted;  that  sounds  were  heard  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  which  were  neither  the  voice  of  man,  whippoor- 
will,  nor  nightingale,  but  were  like  the  moanings  of  a  spirit,  and  they 
fancied  that  they  proceeded  fi'om  some  dead  musician  of  the  Tinneeum 
band.  While  this  affair  was  yet  the  subject  of  much  conversation,  and 
underwent  the  scrutiny  of  the  curious,  Mr.  Bruff  revealed  the  whole 
truth,  and  played  '  Moll  Brook '  most  charmingly  in  open  day.  Thus 
was  a  fruitful  topic  brought  to  an  untimely  end. 

This  accomplished  gentleman  was  likewise  wont  to  accompany  his 
voice  with  a  Spanish  guitar,  which  he  had  brought  into  the  country ; 
and  it  was  to  this  instrument,  and  to  a  little  romantic  expedition  which 
had  been  projected,  that  the  learned  editor,  in  the  great  dearth  of  other 
news,  thus  alluded  in  his  columns : 

*  Oir  DiT.  —  We  have  been  faTored  by  our  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Baurr,  with  the  sight  of  a 
fiddle  of  peculiar  construction.  Let  the  ladies  of  this  town  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  their  ears  too. 
We  have  been  confidentially  informed  that  a  great  musical  treat  is  in  store.' 

This  expos6  was  unfair,  and  very  much  out  of  place ;  and  it  raised 
expectations  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  disap- 
pointment.    Mr.  Bruff  had  written  to  his  friend  Thwackit,  of  the  town 
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of  Gotham,  to  bear  him  company  for  two  or  three  days  at  Tinnecam, 
daring  which  he  meditated  a  serenading  party  on  a  considerable  scale, 
out  of  compliment  to  the  beUes  of  the  place.  Mr.  Thwackit  promptly 
complied  with  the  request,  and  putting  on  his  sporting-jacket,  took  his 
guitar-case  in  one  hand  and  his  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  in  the 
other,  and  depositing  both  in  his  curricle,  drove  tandem  into  Tinne- 
oum,  foUowied  by  an  immense  crowd.  That  very  night  the  serenade 
came  off. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  parties  met  in  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Bruff,  and 
were  shortly  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dawkins  of  the  Gazette, 
and  Tunnecliffe,  a  Tinnecum  beau  of  the  first  water.  The  doors  were 
then  locked,  and  the  work  of  preparation  began.  Thwackit  overhauled 
his  carpet-bag  and  drew  forth  his  Spanish  song-book ;  he  then  opened 
a  case  and  revealed  a  guitar  of  rosewood  and  ebony,  sumptuously  inlaid 
with  pearl.  It  was  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  he  doted  with  all 
his  heart.  He  never  ruralized  without  it,  but  made  it  the  sweet  com- 
panion of  all  his  wanderings.  Dawkins'  eyes  glared  and  glistened  the 
moment  that  he  got  a  sight  of  it.  *  Ha  1 '  said  he,  snatching  it  up,  and 
giving  one  of  the  strings  a  pull ;  '  that 's  fust-rate !  That  beats  Cram's 
tunin'-fork.' 

'  Have  a  care,'  said  Thwackit;  'don't  bruise  it' 
'  No,  I  wo'  n't.     What 's  it  made  of?     Black  wornut  ? ' 
'  Strike  a  light,'  said  Bruff,  ill-humoredly,  fumbling  for  his  flute  by 
the  moonbeams,  and  upsetting  a  flower-vase  which  stood  on  the  table ; 

*  do  n't  let  us  commence  operations  in  the  dark.' 

A  little  blue  star  hung  for  a  moment  in  air,  upon  this  order,  accom- 
panied by  the  sulphureous  smell  of  a  Lucifer  match,  and  presently 
turning  to  a  yellow  flame,  was  communicated  to  two  mould  candles. 
At  the  same  instant  fifty  thousand  musquitoes  started  from  Swan  Creek 
in  the  direction  of  the  illuminated  windows,  to  serenade  the  serenaders. 
There  they  were  encountered  by  the  nets,  and  forced  to  stay  without. 

When  Dawkins  saw  the  music-books  spread  out,  the  guitars  and 
flutes,  and  all  the  preparations  for  rehearsal,  he  had  a  foretaste  and 
presentiment  of  '  fairy-like  music ; '  and  striking  his  heels  together  he 
sprang  from  the  floor  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  danced  a  Tinnecum 
hornpipe.  When  he  had  done  cutting  up  these  capers,  and  his  exube- 
rant joy  had  a  little  subsided,  he  flung  himself  at  full  length  on  a  cot 
in  the  room,  propping  up  his  greasy  head  with  Mr.  Bruff's  pillows. 
The  musician  frowned.     Mr.  Dawkins  smiled.     '  Go  ahead,'  said  he ; 

*  give  us  a  touch,  will  you  1 ' 

And  now  commenced  a  preludial  tuning,  and  strumming,  and  hum- 
ming, and  thrumming,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  an  attempt 
to  make  Bruff's  flute  chord  with  Thwackit's  guitar.  Tunnecliffe  la- 
mented the  flute  of  the  dead  Tootle.  He  would  have  been  the  great- 
est musician  that  Tinnecum  ever  produced,  and  beyond  question  fell  a 
victim  to  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  art.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
never  wearied  in  his  favorite  pastime,  but  sat  in  an  open  window  and 
from  morn  to  night  doled  upon  the  same  notes,  '  rich  as  a  cuckoo.'  It 
is  pleasant  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  such.  The  very  air  which 
you  breathe  is  impregnated  with  music.    If  you  read,  it  hovers  around 
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you,  sweeter  than  the  poetry  of  your  page.  If  you  think,  it  mingles 
itself  with  your  waking  visions,  and  if  you  sleep,  with  your  dreams. 
But  mark  the  expense  at  which  your  gratification  is  obtained.  Tootle 
fell  into  a  consumption.  First,  he  blew  away  one  lobe  of  his  lungs, 
then  another,  with  equal  prodigality ;  after  which,  melancholy  to  re- 
late, he  '  breathed  his  last.'  Let  the  promising  young  men,  who  wish 
to  prolong  their  swan-like  notes,  take  warning. 

The  evening  wore  away  pleasantly  in  rehearsal.  '  We  must  be  off,' 
said  Thwackit,  pulling  out  his  watch,  and  expressing  surprise  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  Bear  was  turn- 
ing at  the  hand  of  Bootes.  The  members  of  the  party  sprang  from 
their  seats,  and  seized  their  hats,*  anxious  to  sally  forth.  Thwackit 
screwed  up  his  guitar  to  concert-pitch.  It  was  arranged  that  he  and 
BruflT  should  play  the  accompaniment  alternately,  and  both  should  sing. 
Tunnecliffe  was  to  'jine  in'  with  them  in  'Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.' 
The  other  songs  were  unknown  to  Tinnecum. 

Thus  prepared,  they  extinguished  the  candles,  and  groped  their  way 
down  stairs  into  the  street.  They  debated  for  a  moment  where  to  go 
first.  Probably  every  eye  in  Tinnecum  was  closed  in  slumber.  All 
was  still,  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  abroad  except  a  few  dissolute 
cats,  who  kept  late  hours.  Dawkins  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  party.  They  crept  stealthily  along  under  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  hedges,  without  saying  a  word,  and  presently  came  to  Swan 
Creek.  They  were  going  to  serenade  Miss  Chubbs,  who  lived  in  a 
meadow  on  the  opposite  side.  A  narrow  plank  was  thrown  across  the 
stream,  and  Mr.  Thwackit  hugged  his  guitar  close  as  he  crossed  over 
the  perilous  bridge.  All  however  reached  the  bank  in  safety,  and  pro- 
ceeded  over  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  which  lay  in  a 
hollow  or  valley  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  happened 
to  be  no  pathway ;  the  fields  were  rough,  and  presented  many  obsta^ 
cles ;  but  what  were  all  these  compared  with  the  pleasure  of  serena^ 
ding  Miss  Chubbs?  Bruff  scratched  his  shins  with  the  blackberry 
bushes  and  brambles ;  Thwackit  stumbled,  and  barely  recovered  him- 
self and  his  guitar.  These  were  incidents  to  be  expected  in  an  expe- 
dition of  this  kind,  and  formed  the  materiel  of  laughter  and  merriment 
to  those  who  were  novices. 

*  I  hope  you  can  climb  fences,  gentlemen  ? '  said  Tunnecliffe. 

'  Trust  us  for  that,'  replied  the  amateurs.  '  And  take  to  your  heels, 
if  it  be  necessary,'  added  he,  in  sober  earnest. 

'  Why  so  ? '  exclaimed  Bruff  and  Thwackit,  in  a  breath. 

'  Only  I  forgot  there  was  a  dangerous  fractious  black  bull  in  this 
neighborhood,  that  sometimes  attacks  strangers.' 

'  By  all  the  powers  1 '  shouted  Dawkins,  '  there  he  comes ! ' 

The  musical  gentlemen  barely  turned  their  heads,  when  they  discov- 
ered a  black  monster  of  a  bull  plunging  onward,  bellowing  and  heav- 
ing up  his  tail,  as  if  he  meant  to  demolish  the  whole  party,  who  in  fact 
ran  for  their  very  lives.  Never  was  there  such  a  scampering.  All 
reached  the  fence  in  the  nick  of  time.  Thwackit  and  his  guitar  went 
over  with  all  possible  speed ;  the  Tinnecum  youths  next,  and  Bruff  last, 
falling  at  full  length,  and  bruising  his  heels  against  a  rock.    It  took 
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the  party  some  minutes  to  recover  breath.  Little  damage  was  actually 
done,  but  they  reasoned  that  the  affair  might  have  proved  very  serious. 
It  was  a  wonder  that  Thwackit  had  not  broken  his  guitar,  and  that  its 
love-resounding  strings  had  not  all  been  snapped.  '  Rocks  and  briars/ 
said  Mr.  Bruff,  '  are  nothing ;  but  it  is  intolerable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Tinnecum  bulls.'  That  gentleman  trembled  in  every  limb,  having 
never  met  with  such  a  fright  in  all  his  moonlight  crusades. 

At  last  they  reached  the  house,  which  seemed  to  be  rather  forbidding 
in  its  external  aspect,  and  in  attempting  to  enter  the  gate  found  it 
locked.  It  happened  that  Chubbs,  the  master-spirit  of  the  house,  had 
remained  up  later  than  usual  that  night,  and  had  just  blown  out  his 
candle ;  but  before  getting  into  bed,  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  as 
was  his  wont,  when  to  his  extreme  fright  and  astonishment  he  discovered 
four  men  singularly  armed,  apparenUy  making  an  attempt  to  enter  his 
premises.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  threw  up  the  window  and 
hailed  them ;  but  as  they  made  no  reply,  and  rather  seemed  to  persist 
in  their  effort,  he  could  not  stand  still  and  see  his  house  robbed ;  so  he 
prepared  to  act  promptly.  Going  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  he  took 
down  a  musket  from  the  wall,  coolly  examined,  loaded,  primed  it,  and 
carried  it  up  stairs.  Finding  that  the  men  had  now  got  into  the  yard, 
and  were  holding  a  consultation  on  the  porch,  no  doubt  as  to  how  they 
should  break  into  the  house,  he  watched  them  yet  a  little  while,  that 
he  might  do  nothing  in  haste,  and  that  his  conscience  might  be  free 
from  blame.  When  he  became  thoroughly  satisfied  what  their  inten- 
tions were,  he  held  the  gun  out  of  the  window,  directed  the  muzzle  of 
it  toward  the  unfortunate  young  men,  placed  his  hand  upon  the  trigger, 
took  aim,  and 

Just  at  this  moment  a  sofl  strain  of  music  arrested  him  in  the  very 
act  of  firing  on  the  intruders.  He  listened  attentively  for  a  moment,  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  what  it  meant,  but  presuming  it  to  be  the  work  of 
scmie  wild  young  blades,  and  in  order  to  solve  the  riddle,  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  and  again  hailed  the  party.  '  Holla  there  1 ' 
said  he,  in  a  savage  voice ;  '  what  do  you  want  ? ' 

'  Only  come  to  serenade  Susannah,'  replied  some  one  underneath. 

*  Oh !  is  that  you,  Mr.  Dawkins  ?  You  better  go  home,  young  man. 
Do  you  know  it 's  a  very  late  hour  ?  You  had  better  be  in  your  beds, 
all  on  you,  and  not  go  round  disturbing  folks  at  this  time  o'  night.' 

'  Very  well ;  then  you  do  n't  want  any  music  ? '  said  the  same  spokes- 
man. 

*  No,  my  friend,  not  now.  Come  in  the  day-time ;  very  happy  to  see 
yon  in  the  day-time.' 

Upon  this  the  whole  party  turned  upon  their  heels,  greatly  wondering 
at  this  repulse,  which  was  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  annals  of  sere- 
nades. They  however  made  the  best  of  it,  making  merry  with  this  in- 
cident, as  they  made  good  their  retreat.  Undaunted  in  spirit,  they 
now  went  to  serenade  a  belle,  a  beauty  whose  surpassing  charms  had 
been  the  theme  of  all,  and  at  whose  shrine  the  Tinnecum  youth  bowed 
down  in  admiration.  No  doubt  she  was  sleeping  sweetly,  unmindful  of 
the  new  homage  which  was  to  be  paid  her,  and  those  beautiful  eyes 
were  closed,  whose  glances  had  wrought  so  much  destruction.     Ah ! 
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how  many  had  lived  and  would  have  died  for  her,  led  captive  at  her 
will !  The  hearts  of  the  musicians  beat  quickly,  as  they  drew  the  little 
wicket-gate,  and  entered  those  sweet  precincts,  where  in  the  midst  of 
many  flowers  Beauty  had  chosen  for  herself  a  fitting  abode.  They  sat 
down  under  the  windows  of  the  small  cottage,  on  a  green  mound  which 
a  willow  tree  overhung,  through  whose  boughs  the  stars  twinkled.  It 
was  a  select  and  silent  hour,  whose  loveliness  made  it  suitable  for  deeds 
of  romance.  The  rural  landscape  lay  in  the  voluptuous  light  of  the 
high-risen  moon,  shed  down  on  stream  and  meadow,  and  on  the  dap- 
pled herds ;  and  whether  in  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  crowded  city 
or  the  small  hamlet,  no  one  looked  abroad  to  contemplate  the  glorious 
night ;  no  one,  unless  the  poor  wanderer,  with  no  sweet  hmne  for  a 
refuge,  and  no  couch  on  which  to  lay  his  weary  head  in  forgetfulness, 
or  the  sick  man  tossing  on  his  feverish  pillow,  or  the  dying  man  who 
looks  out  of  his  casement  for  the  last  time  upon  the  light  of  stars ;  and 
there  they  all  shone  in  their  own  places  in  the  firmament,  satellite, 
and  star,  and  planet ;  Jupiter  with  his  peculiar  glory.  Mars  with  his  red 
light.  Oh  1  ye  orbs,  sweetly  glimmering,  who  can  gaze  at  you  without 
rapture?  —  without  smiles,  without  tears,  without  prayers  to  Godt 
without  gushings  of  fond  afiections,  deep  thoughts,  ardent  hopes? 
Whence  and  what  am  I  ?  Whither  going  ?  And  Thou  who  wast  the 
dearer  part  of  my  soul,  whither  hast  thou  fled  as  with  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  and  where  dwellest  thou  in  all  yon  regions  of  space?  Almost  do 
we  forget  the  present,  the  finite,  gazing  heavenward,  transported  and 
lost  among  those  bright  stars  which  seem  like  islands  of  the  blest 
What  a  study !  —  what  a  page  1  Pure,  sparkling,  fiill  of  poetry  seldom 
read  by  the  many.  And  this  is  true  of  the  effulgent  noon-day  not  less 
than  of  the  solemn  night.  Then  the  voices  of  Nature  are  drowned  by 
the  cries  of  humanity.  The  devotee  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  the  artisan  struggles  for  his  daily  bread:  and  when  the  night 
comes,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  is  heard,  they  shut  their  eyes  for 
very  weariness. 

We  indeed  are  not  astronomers.  We  know  not  to  trace  the  courses 
of  the  planets ;  we  know  not  Orion  or  Pleiades,  except  to  behold  them, 
as  would  a  poet,  in  the  chambers  of  the  sky.  But  there  is  a  heaven 
which  we  love  to  gaze  at,  whose  pure  lights  are  reflected  into  the  very 
soul ;  where  the  young,  the  beautiful,  fill  up  the  zodiac  of  its  bright 
sphere ;  passionate  orbs,  differing  from  one  another  in  glory ;  yet  pure, 
spiritual,  distant,  shining  with  their  own  light,  the  centres  of  their 
harmonious  systems,  around  whom  thoughts,  feelings,  loves,  passions, 
and  affections  circle ;  the  lights  of  a  true  science,  the  controllers  of 
many  destinies,  gazed  at  adoringly  while  they  shine  upon  earth  —  ten- 
derly wept  when  missed  from  heaven :  these  are  the  stars  which  we 
could  ever  worship,  and  this  the  astronomy  we  love. 

Listen  1  What  sounds  are  those  which  steal  out  softly  on  the  mid- 
night air,  enchaining  me  to  earth,  and  breaking  in  upon  my  rhapsody  ? 

*  Aaditis  ?  an  me  ludit  amabilii 
Inaaoia  ? ' 

Lo  1  in  the  depth  of  the  still  night,  in  the  obscurity  and  shades  of  Tin- 
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Becuxn,  the  Cachutha  is  plajed  with  surpassing  grace,  awaking  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  all  who  ever  witnessed  the  Mistress  of  the  Dance ; 
and  just  where  the  moonbeams  break  through  the  chinks  and  chasms 
of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and  strike  with  contrasted  lustre  on  the 
green  lawn,  forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  side-thickets,  a  nymph 
comes  bounding  on  the  silvan  theatre.  What  motions !  what  extatic 
comeliness !  We  see  the  glancing  of  her  steel-clad  feet,  and  listen  to 
the  sound  of  castanets.  Is  it  imagination,  or  is  it  one  of  the  many  fan- 
tasies which  the  witchery  of  moonlight  always  conjures  up  to  ardent 
souls  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide ;  but  we  will  say,  so  rapidly  does 
Fame  fly  to  the  remotest  places  of  the  earth,  that  the  great  enchantress, 
to  whose  twinkling  feet  so  many  hearts  have  kept  measure,  had  been 
heard  of  even  here.  Her  fame  is  indeed  coextensive  with  the  world, 
having  escaped  the  dreaded  obscurity  which  hovers  over  the  natal  hour 
of  many.  But  had  she  lived  alway  in  this  place,  instead  of  being  born 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  nurtured  by  the  Academy,  caressed  by  the 
nobles,  applauded  by  the  populace,  crowned  with  roses,  and  dragged 
in  triumphal  chariots,  she  might  have  been  doomed  to  blush,  if  that 
were  possible,  unseen,  and  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  doubt  not  there  have  been  heels  born  at  Tinnecum 
which  have  degenerated  into  graceless  movements  and  the  heavy  tramp ; 
confined  in  their  sphere  of  action,  compelled  to  move  only  in  the  rus- 
tic dance,  or  beat  the  earth  at  harvest-home ;  when  with  a  sufficient 
education,  with  a  just  developement  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  and 
elastic  attributes,  they  might  have  bounded  at  once  on  a  proper  stage ; 
captivating  lofty  intellects,  and  subjecting  the  whole  world : 

( Toll  her  that'i  Yoong, 
And  loTei  to  have  ner  graces  apied, 

That  had  ihe  lived 
In  deserti  where  no  men  abide, 
She  rnnst  have  unconunended  died.'  * 

Ever  since  the  debut  of  the  Chipps  at  Tinnecum,  the  inhabitants  had 
been  apprized  of  theatrical  intelligence,  and  felt  an  interest  in  the 
drama.  It  formed  a  prominent  topic  in  all  circles,  (Chubbs'  excepted,) 
and  such  important  bits  of  news  as  the  following  were  read  with  eager- 
ness in  the  Gazette : 

*  The  teaaon  hai  closed  brilliantly  at  Bangor. 

'  The  aa^orities  at  New-Lebanon  hare  turned  the  drama  out  of  town. 

*  Brain,  the  black  bear,  has  gone  to  Sag-Harbor.    The  wonderAil  pig  will  follow  shortly. 

*  The  learned  coat  u  dead.    De  mortue  / 

*  Heryio  Nano  nas  taken  passage  for  Taseany. 

*  Jim  Crow  is  rusticating  on  Long  Island. 

( The  Cranunles  are  expected  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  the  next  season.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  Miss  SnoTellici  has  been  seriously  ill  of  the  feTer-aig. 

*  The  Chipps  have  got  back  to  the  metropolis. 

<  That  capital  fellow,  Jo'Annis,  has  taken  the  theatre  at  Buffalo.    Success  to  him. 

*  The  Callithttmpians  are  at  Cow-neck. 

*  We  cannot  inform  our  readers  of  the  whereabout  of  Dickey  Suett. 

*  We  now  add  to  the  above,  the  astounding  intelligence,  which  has  this  moment  reached  our  ears, 
that  THX  ELSsLsa  may  be  confidently  expected  to  dance  at  Tinnecum !  Chipp  has  been  written  to.  to 
enrage  her  at  all  hazards,  and  to  bring  her  on  with  his  own  wife,  all  three  to  form  a  superb  eorpse-ae»- 
hiUeU  She  is  to  have  the  most  liberal  terms.  Half  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  house,  after  paying  for 
the  candles,  to  board  around  among  the  farmers  during  her  stay,  and  to  be  dragged  around  in  a  two- 
horse  warn,  to  which  Squire  Sharkey  and  the  Board  of  Selectmen  have  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
consented  to  be  luumessed.* 

•  Waixsk. 
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Such  was  the  triumph  anticipated  for  the  Elssler.  It  was  a  hvppy 
thought  in  the  musicians  to  open  with  the  Cachucha^  which  woiUd 
have  sounded  deliciously,  but  for  the  presence  of  a  cow  with  a  bell 
round  her  neck.  This  vexatious  creature,  who  was  lying  quietly  down 
on  the  grass  when  the  party  arrived,  chewing  her  cud,  pretty  soon  got 
upon  her  legs,  and  went  stalking  about,  with  a  ding-dong  at  every  step. 
The  soil  notes  of  the  flute  were  no  match  for  those  of  the  cow-bell,  and 
as  every  pretty  turn  in  the  air  was  thus  destroyed,  Thwackit's  lip, 
which  was  rolled  down  over  the  debouchure  of  the  flute,  assumed  a 
malignant  expression,  dimly  perceptible  by  moonlight.  '  Stupid  brute  1 ' 
exclaimed  he,  stamping  on  the  turf  in  the  height  of  vexation. 

'  Ding,  dong ! ' 

'  We  might  as  well  return  home — ' 

*  Ding,  dong  I ' 

'  And  hang  up  our  fiddles.' 

'  Ding,  dong ! ' 

'  I  think  so  too,'  said  Bruff. 

*  Ding,  dong ! ' 

'  Hold  on,  gentlemen  I '  said  Dawkins,  volunteering,  and  moving  off 
after  the  cow. 

'Ding,  dong!  ding,  dong  I  .  .  .  ding,  dong!  ding,  dong  I  .  .  .  ding^ 
dong  — dong !  .  .  .  ding,  dong  !  .  .  .  dong ! ' 

Fainter  and  fainter  sounded  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  and  at  last  be* 
came  pleasantly  distant,  when  Mr.  Dawkins  returned  breathless,  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  bushes.  '  Hist  1 '  said  he,  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  the  willow,  and  pointing  upward ;  '  only  look  1  I  see  her. 
She 's  a-sittin'  at  the  window  with  her  hair  done  up  in  papers.  Shall  I 
holler  ?    I  'm  a  good  mind  to  holler.' 

Bruff  shook  his  flute  in  a  threatening  manner  over  Mr.  Dawkins, 
who  forthwith  faltered  in  his  inclination  to  'holler;'  and  all  things 
being  now  still,  and  the  musicians  hearing  the  sash  raised  higher  over- 
he^,  and  conscious  that  they  possessed  the  ear  of  Beauty,  raised  their 
voices,  and  to  Mr.  Thwackit's  accompaniment  thus  sang  : 

*  Una  pttloma  blanca 
Como  la  nieve 
Si,  madre  cita, 
Como  la  nlevoi  si, 
'  Me  ha  pecado  en  el  peeho 

8i,  madre  cita,  li.' 

The  last  echoes  of  the  music  died  away,  and  all  was  again  hushed. 
Not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  a  ripple  stirred,  not  a  leaf  moved,  and 
the  stars  shone  down  through  the  stilly  night ;  but  she  who  was  the 
guiding-star  to  the  faith  of  so  many,  looked  down  from  her  casement, 
having  admired  the  song;  but  she  mistook  it  for  low  Dutch,  in  her 
innocent  heart,  and  did  not  know  that  it  was  about  a  white  dove,  as 
white  as  snow.  'Janet,'  whispered  she,  turning  to  her  fair-haired 
sister,  '  it  is  the  beautifullest  music !  I  'm  sure  it  is  the  very  song  that 
old  Hans  Carvel's  widow  used  to  sing  when  she  sot  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  in  the  old  porch.    I  wonder  if  they  're  going  away  yet' 

'  No,  no,  no ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Dawkins,  audibly ;  *  not  by  a  jug-full ! 
How-de-do,  Susan  ? ' 
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At  this  astounding  impudence,  Thwackit  sprang  back  a  foot  or  two 
upon  tip-toe,  and  grappling  his  guitar,  club-like,  in  both  hands,  was  in  the 
act  of  splitting  it  on  the  cranium  of  Mr.  Dawkins  of  the  Gazette,  when 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  glittering  pearl  and  elaborate  workmanship 
of  the  instrument,  he  remained  statue-like  in  the  threatening  attitude, 
and  exacted  a  promise  from  that  gentleman  to  repress  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  his  propensity  to  *  holler.*  This  being  settled,  Mr. 
Bmff  now  seized  the  guitar  and  attuned  it  anew  with  as  little  ado  as 
possible.  During  this  process,  a  slight  clanking  of  chains  met  the  ears 
of  the  amateurs,  and  the  noise  as  of  some  beast  arousing  from  his  lair^ 
followed  by  a  low  monotonous  growl. 

'  Ha ! '  said  Bruff,  '  do  you  hear  that  ? ' 

•B-wow!' 

'  No  matter,'  answered  Dawkins,  '  he 's  chained  fast ;  he  '11  stop  as 
soon  as  he  hears  the  music' 

*  Bow  —  wow  —  wow  —  wow ! ' 

Lulled  by  a  false  hope,  the  musicians  began,  and  the  dog  at  the  same 
time;  but  the  former  persisted  in  spite  of  interruption,  and  sang  in 
plaintive  accents,  lifting  their  eyes  up  steadily  to  the  casement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Thou,  thou  reign'st  in  this — bow  —  wow ! 

There,  there  hast  thou  thy  throne  ; 
Bow  —  wow !  —  know'st  that  I  love  thee  — 
Am  I  not  fondly  thine  own  ? 

Yes,  yes  —  hiow  !  wow  ! 
Am  I  not  fondly  thine  own  ? ' 

'  Curse  that  dog  !     Bruff,  shall  we  go  on  ? ' 

*  Bow  —  wow  —  wow  —  wow  !     Bow  —  wow — wow  —  wow ! ' 
'  Go  after  him,  Dawkins,  that 's  a  good  fellow : ' 

*  Speak  \  speak !  speak,  I  implore  thee. 

Bow  —  wow  —  wow ! 
Bay,  say,  thou  wilt  love  me  ; 
Thoughts,  thoughts,  tender  and  —  bow  •—  wow  ! 
Sav  thou  wilt  cherish  for  me  : 

Yes,  yes  —  bow  !  wow ! 
Bay  thou  wilt  cherish  for  me.* 

'  Too  bad !  too  bad ! '  exclaimed  all  the  members  of  the  party,  when 
the  song  was  finished.  *  We  '11  sing  *  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,'  and 
then^  go.'  But  the  dog  became  perfectly  outrageous  during  the  last 
performance,  and  was  assisted  by  another  dog  who  '  jined  in'  with  him, 
producing  an  intolerable  concert  of  sounds,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
sensitive  ears  of  the  musicians  appeared  to  distinguish  the  suppressed 
titter  of  the  lady  at  the  window.  They  therefore  opened  the  little  gate, 
and  passed  out;  and  were  it  not  for  the  extremely  pleasant  events 
which  followed,  we  are  certain  that  this  would  have  been  the  first  and 
last  serenade  ever  given  at  Tinnecum. 

The  party  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  all  things  silent  in  the  heart 
of  the  village ;  and  when  they  halted  the  next  time,  undisturbed  by 
cows  and  dogs,  cats  and  owls,  or  any  other  sounds  which  make  night 
hideous,  they  took  possession  of  a  clear  field,  and  sang  with  a  clearness 
and  spirit  which  struck  immediately  on  the  ears  of  the  sleq>ing  inhabi- 
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tants.  The  Tinnecum  belle,  whose  head  had  scarcely  been  restored  to 
its  pillow,  started  up  again  at  the  first  revival  of  the  notes,  and  leaning 
on  her  elbow,  while  she  listened  attentively :  *  Janet,'  said  she,  *  hark ! 
they  're  playing  again !  I  wonder  if  they  play  the  same  tunes  every- 
where?' Miss  Chubbs  could  faintly  distinguish  the  music  from  the 
other  side  of  Swan  Creek,  and  felt  a  degree  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment wl\ich  marred  her  whole  countenance,  hanging  over  it  like  a 
heavy  cloud  when  she  came  to  breakfast  next  morning,  and  dissipated 
by  no  sunshine  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  the  amateurs  had  sung  '  Una  paloma '  over  again,  they  looked 
around  and  found  their  party  reinforced  by  a  fifth  person,  of  curious 
physiognomy,  who  had  hitherto  slept  in  a  barrel,  but  rolled  out  fully 
dressed  when  he  heard  the  music,  and  began  to  peer  with  such  intense 
earnestness  into  the  faces  of  the  performers,  that  they  faltered,  and 
were  fain  to  break  through  with  the  Cracovienne  in  the  very  midst. 
Jimmy  Hayden,  son  of  Erin,  hod-carrier,  was  ordered  to  go  about  his 
business  forthwith ;  but  his  face  beamed  with  pleasant  smiles,  and  he 
stuck  to  the  party  like  a  leech.  He  was  hoarse,  and  could  hardly  speak 
except  in  a  whisper.  '  God  save  the  Queen ! '  said  he,  seizing  Bruff  by 
the  elbow,  and  looking  up  significantly  under  his  Panama  hat.  '  St. 
Pathrick's  in  the  Mornin'.'  The  musicians  laughed,  and  did  not  gratify 
his  wishes,  but  they  sang  *  Home,  sweet  Home ; '  whereat  Jimmy  Hay- 
den sat  down  on  a  stone  and  cried  profusely.  The  drops  were  visible  in 
his  eyes.  By  this  time  all  the  windows  along  the  street  were  lifted  up, 
and  several  night-caps  fell  down.  On  one  of  these  was  inscribed  in  a 
neat  hand,  *  Amelia  Sharkey,  No.  3.'  While  the  amateurs  curiously  in- 
spected this  article,  a  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  'Squire  made  his 
appearance  in  the  street,  with  a  pleased  countenance.  *  Gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  your  music  does  honor  to  you.  It  was  unexpected.  Accept 
our  thanks.  Never,  in  my  recollection,  has  Tinnecum  experienced 
such  a  treat.' 

*  You  're  welcome,  'Squire,'  replied  Mr.  Dawkins ;  *  we  thought  you  'd 
like  it.' 

*You  thought  right,  Sir.  I'm  happy  to  see  you,  gentlemen;  it's 
oncommon  to  hear  music  played  on,  in  the  middle  of  the  night:  it's 
oncommon.' 

*  We  've  been  attackted  by  dogs  onc't,'  said  Mr.  Dawkins. 
'  And  met  with  other  adventures,'  said  Mr.  Bruff. 

'  And  came  near  scratching  our  guitar,'  added  Mr.  Thwackit. 

'Jus'  so,  jus'  so,'  replied  the  'Squire.  'You  may  play  before  fii|f 
door  as  long  as  you'm  a-mind  to — you  may:  there's  not  the  slightest 
objection,  rest  assured,  gentlemen.     There's  no  difficul'. ' 

'  'Squire,'  said  Mr.  Dawkins,  *  you  have  n't  got  a  little  cool  water, 
right  out  of  the  well,  have  you  ?     Dry  work,  this  singin'.' 

*  Water,  indeed !  Walk  in,  gentlemen ;  I  '11  give  you  somethin' 
better  than  water.     Walk  in,  walk  in.' 

So  saying,  the  'Squire  led  the  way,  and  conducted  the  whole  party 
into  his  best  parlor.  Absenting  himself  for  a  few  moments,  he  returned 
with  a  pitcher  of  cider,  some  crackers,  and  some  cheese.     These  he 
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pressed  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  conferring 
upon  them  the  highest  compliments,  and  assuring  them  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  listened  to  every  word,  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  some  of 
the  songs  repeated.  Afler  a  gratifying  and  congratulatory  visit,  the 
musicians  returned  again  to  the  street,  where  they  sang  until  they  were 
hoarse,  and  Mr.  Dawkins  cut  sundry  shines,  having  become  exhilarated 
with  the  cider.  Time  would  fail  me  to  record  all  the  pleasant  adven- 
tures which  befel  them;  how  many  lively  faces  peered  out  upon  the 
serenaders ;  how  many  dark  visages  looked  down  astonished  from  the 
attic  stories;  and  how  they  all  came  flocking  like  clouds  and  doves  to 
their  windows.  Had  poor  Tootle  have  lived,  how  delighted  he  would 
have  been  to  have  joined  that  exhibition,  and  like  Mr.  Swiveller,  to 
have  fluted  it  all  night  I  A  kind  reception  met  the  serenaders  wherever 
they  went;  and  when  they  reached  home,  and  laid  their  heads  upon 
their  pillows,  the  first  faint  streak  of  light  had  appeared  in  the  eastern 
sky,  and  the  impatient  birds  were  welcoming  in  the  new  day  with  their 
sweetest  notes. 


THE       PARTING      OF      THE       WATERS. 


On  the  hai  of  the  ridge  that  MpiinlM  the  burin  of  the  Lukei  ftma  that  of  the  irRnitajIn  to  the  Minbiippi,  tvo  ijnrinfi  guah 
oat  wHhiik  a  ■hort  diitnnce  fimn  ench  other,  one  to  lote  itaelf  in  the  boMin  of  tho  Saint  Lawrener,  and  the  other  to  mingle  in 
w«T«  vhh  the  great  Father  of  Wateia.  .  LsxrERa  tbom  xn*  "W«»t.' 


Twin  founts !  from  the  same  rocky  caverns  ye  burst, 
On  the  same  verdant  bosom  your  wavelets  are  nurst ; 
And  the  sunbeams  and  shadows  upon  ye  have  played, 
Where  the  same  lofty  forest  hangs  o'er  you  its  shade. 


II. 


Ye  list  to  the  songs  of  the  same  wild  wood-bird, 
Your  own  merry  music  together  is  heard ;. 
Nor  can  Echo,  sweet  sisters  !  amid  the  rocks  tell 
Your  voices  apart  in  her  moss-covered  cell. 


III. 


Together  ye  sport,  and  together  ye  start, 
Yet,  springs  of  the  mountain  !  how  auickly  ye  part ! 
How  widely  ye  flow  till  ye  melt  in  tne  main : 
Sweet  streams !  will  your  waters  there  mingle  again  } 


IT. 


How  like  are  our  lives,  gentle  streamlets  !  to  you, 
How  transient  the  joys  uiat  our  infancy  knew  ! 
How  far  are  we  torn  from  the  friends  we  deplore : 
O,  loved  ones  and  lost !  shall  we  meet  you  no  more  ^ 
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THE       BOBLINK      OR      BOB-LINCOLN. 


BT      TBOKAB      FIBSSB. 


Tbk  tiiilj  nlgnlMy  faini  (Ibe  EmitriMa  Orgmorm  of  WOaon,  and  Ictanu  Agr^nntdi  at  Bonapute,)  b  Galled  the  Bobliiik  in 
N«w-£aglaiid,  the  R«od-bird  io  pBooajrraDk,  the  Riee-blTd  in  the  Caroilnaa,  and  the  Botter-faird  in  the  Wc«  Indiea.  It  whi- 
ten, aafi  WHioB,  frem  Mexico  t»  Hie  Aammm  and  the  Equator.  It  bncdi  in  New-Eagland,  New-Yoik,  the  Genadae,  and 
Lafandor,  north  of  the  iat/  eetuud  depee  of  north  latitude ;  eo  that  iia  annual  mifratioos,  beiof  oeailj  r^ual  to  the  forty-eevra 
defwei  of  the  nin'a  declinadoo,  place  it  in  the  aame  relation  to  the  nin'a  layi  at  the  winter  aa  at  tlw  ■ammer  aobliee.  In 
Anfoat  It  deawnda  Ihrni  the  hiOa  of  New-En|^aiid  upon  Pennajlvania,  and  eapedally  upon  the  ialanda  and  abaRS  of  tlw  Drin* 
van  lirer,  wliere  the  aeeda  of  the  wild  liae  are  then  lipenioy*  Here  it  bceooiea  exoeedini^j  bl,  k  aougbt  after  bj  dty  apocti^ 
men,  and  Immenae  nomhen  are^ldlled  dorin;  their  abort  lUf.  It*  migmtea  aouth  with  the  flxit  froala  of  September  to  the  rich 
fldda  of  Caroiioa  and  Georgia,  where  it  paitidpatBa  fai  the  harreat  of  the  planten.  The  flrat  of  October  Anda  it  ameof  the 
Oalnea  glial  of  Cuba  and  Jamaloa. 

Upon  New-Hampshire's  ffrassy  hills 

My  cradle  waa  a  tussock  nest, 
My  lullaby  the  murmuring  rills ; 

And  there  my  infant  dreams  were  blest 
With  visions  of  June's  laughing  hours, 
And  butter-cups  and  clover-flowers ; 
And  there  my  father's  simple  song 
Was  *  happy  as  the  day  was  long ; ' 
I  cannot  tell,  you  cannot  think. 
How  bravely  there  he  sang  Boblink  ! 
How  gay  he  sung  Boblink,  Boblink  ! 
Link-fink,  Boblink !  —  Boblink,  Link-link ! 

While  yet  the  sunlight's  strongest  hour 
Sheds  o'er  those  hills  its  genial  power, 
From  day  to  day  we  nestlings  grew. 
And  when  the  mowers  struck,  we  flew : 
Dreadful  destruction  came  to  pass 
O'er  all  those  lovely  flowers  and  grass ; 
And  when  the  men  and  maidens  came 

To  spread  and  rake  the  fragrant  hay, 
Tou  would  not  know  the  scene  the  same ; 

Vast  ruin  happens  in  a  day ! 
I  cannot  tell,  you  cannot  think. 
How  sad  my  rather  sang  Boblink ! 
How  mournfully  he  sang  Boblink ! 

Swiftly  our  orb's  fixed  zodiacs  run. 
That  lift  and  lower  the  glorious  sun. 
And  soon  the  slow-declming  light 
Fell  feebly  on  my  native  height ; 
And  summer's  scenes  and  gayest  flowers 
Gave  place  to  Autumn's  sober  hours. 
•  Eternal  Instinct's  guardian  care. 
That  guides  the  wanderers  of  the  air. 
Called  all  the  passage-birds  away. 
Impelled  us,  though  we  longed  to  stay. 
The  warblers  in  tl^ir  native  groves. 

The  web-foots  by  old  ocean's  shore. 
Rallied  their  little  ones  and  loves. 
To  trust  the  trackless  air  once  more. 

Albeit  our  native  fields  were  bright, 
And  August  flowers  were  blooming  nigh, 
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Our  kindred  Joined  the  general  flight  — 

Glad  pilgrims  to  a  wanner  skj ; 
We  knew  Uiat  Nature's  harvests  there 
Were  spread  for  every  bird  of  air : 
On  the  free  bounty  of  her  store 
Trusted  our  sires  in  days  of  yore. 

Our  beaux  were  not  in  summer  dress ; 
They  sang  their  plaintive  autumn  notes, 

Not  those  the  rattle*caps  express 
When  love  incites  their  merry  throats ; 
So  sad  their  hearts,  you  would  not  think 
They  ever  sang  Boblink  —  link-link ! 

Bright  summer  ripens  many  a  seed, 

But  none  more  luscious  than  the  reed 

That  robes  the  islands  and  broad  shores. 

Where  to  the  sea  Shanunfa*  pours ; 

Thither  our  countless  flignts  repair. 

Like  starlings  blackening  all  the  air. 

'T  is  a  vast  festival ;  the  sportsmen  pour 

A  rolling  volley  on  the  shore ; 

Falcons  are  tliere  ;  and  all-devouring  man 

Feasts  on  fat  reed-birdst  as  on  ortolan ; 

Till  cool  September  bids  our  millions  fly 

To  the  warm  mantle  of  a  sunnier  sky ; 

Then  o'er  Savannah's  fertile  delta  spread. 

The  rice-plant  waves  its  many-feeding  head ; 

Tour  Boblink-Rice-bird  takes  a  bounteous  share. 

And  smooths  his  plumage  in  a  genial  air. 

Till  guardian  Nature,  that  protects  us  all. 
When  heroes  perish,  or  when  sparrows  fall. 
Still  bids  us  follow  toward  the  southern  zone. 
And  make  the  sun's  bright  journey  all  our  own. 
O'er  *  lands  of  flowers,'  and  o'er  the  tropic  isles 
Where  all  unblanched,  perennial  verdure  smiles ; 
High  o'er  the  sea-boy  through  the  crimson  air, 
From  isle  to  isle  our  myriad  swarms  repair ; 
Where  Amazon's  luxuriant  shores  are  rife, 
And  earth's  bright  girdle  teems  with  joyous  life. 
There,  while  stem  winter's  deadliest  rigors  blow. 
Our  native  hills  deep-whelmed  in  drifted  snow, 
Tour  Boblink-pilgrim,  till  life's  span  is  run. 
Worships  and  migrates  with  the  varying^sun : 
Until  the  day-star  in  his  course  on  high 
Wheeb  his  proud  chariot  in  the  southern  sky, 
And  strengthening  sunlight  on  our  native  hills 
Wakes  from  their  winter  sleep  the  frozen  rills. 
And  calls  the  warblers  from  the  orange  groves 
To  the  spring  scenery  of  their  summer  loves : 
We  take  Shuiunga's  meadows  by  the  way, 
And  there  we  '11  greet  you  on  the  third  of  May : 
Our  beaux  and  belles  in  summer  feather. 

Our  mated  birds,  gallant  and  glorious. 
We  '11  sinff  for  love  and  lovely  weather. 

And  mue  the  budding  groves  uproarious. 


'ladka  OMie  fcr  tlw  Ddnrue  liver.  fThe  Bacd-Urd  b  allifld  to,  bat  b  •  dfatiact  specia  fiom,  Uw  Oitoka  of  JBoiopB  umI 
die  OctoiMi  of  Ada,  which  bbda,  m  thfrir  dmulUneoui  ndfiKdoot,  trs  oontsmponaeottaly  feaatinf  on  tha  tke-fialda  of  Loib> 
baidy  and  of  the  Canton  FivTlnea. 
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We  8t&^  not ;  for  we  seek  a^n 
£ach  hi8  own  native  mountain  glen  ; 
And  there,  when  some  kind  bird  will  share 
Our  fondest  loves  and  parent  core, 
Near  the  same  spot  we  11  build  a  nest. 
Where  erst  our  infant  dreams  were  blest : 
And  when  the  mower  whets  his  sithe, 

He  'U  listen  to  the  Boblink's  soii£ : 
Earth  cannot  boast  a  bird  more  bli£e, 

When  June's  gaj  hours  are  bright  and  long. 


SCENES     IN     HOLLAND. 


BT    AX    AMSaiCAIf. 


Every  country  has  some  distinguishing  mark,  which  separates  it 
from  all  others,  and  renders  it  note- worthy.  France  has  her  delightful 
climate,  and  beautifully-undulating  surface ;  Italy  her  romantic  scenery 
and  fading  ruins ;  Switzerland  her  soul-swelling,  8now-cq>ped  moun- 
tains ;  and  Egypt  her  pyramids,  coeval  with  the  soil ;  but  none  of  these 
surpass  Holland  in  originality  of  appearance  to  the  eye  of  an  American 
traveller.  She  has  not  the  hilly  surface  of  France,  but  she  has  the 
surface  of  a  floor ;  she  has  not  the  romance  of  Italy,  yet  she  often  sur- 
passes it  in  the  '  still  picturesque.'  She  has  not  the  pyramids ;  yet  may 
the  Hollander  point  to  his  sea- wrested  plains  as  a  monument  more  glo- 
rious and  more  lasting  than  a  pyramid  that  should  o'ertop  the  Andes. 
To  the  lover  of  the  past,  she  has  not  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  nor  Ac- 
tium ;  yet  she  has  a  greater  than  either  —  a  Waterloo ;  that  is,  she  had^ 
before  the  separation  of  Belgium.  To  the  connoisseur,  she  does  not 
present  the  names  of  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo ;  yet  there  are  the 
names  of  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyke,  and  Rembrandt.  She  cannot  point 
the  traveller  to  a  Paris,  nor  a  Versailles  ;  yet  the  Hague  and  Brussels 
are  very,  very  delightful  towns.  Where  now  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  and  where  the  smoke  of  their 
pipes  ascends  for  ever  and  ever,  formerly  spouted  the  whale,  darted  the 
shark,  flew  the  flying-fish,  leaped  the  ddphin,  cosily  lay  the  oyster  and 
the  crab,  in  thoughtful  quiet,  little  dreaming  of  the  short,  thick-set 
race  of  men,  who  with  pick-axes  and  trades  were  to  colonize  among 
them,  and  banish  them  from  their  kingdom. 

Such  were  the  miscellaneous  thoughts  which  crowded  my  brain  as  I 
stood  in  that  '  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  beneath  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  thought  of  its  redemption  thence,  and  all  its  curious  history. 
If  the  Hollanders  did  expel  the  sea,  it  was  not  that  they  loved  water 
less,  but  land  more  ;  for  they  still  permit  old  Ocean  to  visit  his  ancient 
domain,  through  their  ten  hundred  canals,  yet  not  to  overwhelm.  Ap- 
proaching the  coast,  you  see  no  lofty  highland,  indeed  nothing,  until 
you  are  almost  upon  it ;  and  then  all  that  meets  the  eye  is  the  handi- 
work of  man. 
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My  first  place  of  landing  was  at  Niew-Diep,  the  entrepot  of  Amster- 
dam for  vessels  not  desirous  of  ascending  to  the  city.  The  harbor  is 
very  fine,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  access.  At  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  there  were  several  government  vessels  in  port,  whose  beautiful 
models  completely  nonplused  me ;  associating,  as  I  had  always  been 
taught  to  do,  every  thing  Dutch  with  grossness  or  deformity.  But  if 
the  government  vessels  agreeably  disappointed  my  previous  concep- 
tions, the  smaller  crafl,  sailing  or  rather  tumbling  about  the  bay,  tended 
little  to  remove  them.  They  were  emphatically  what  we  should  term 
fat ;  approaching  more  nearly  the  form  of  the  Dutch  belles,  who  are 
chosen  rather  for  what  they  can  bear,  than  for  their  symmetry.  I  mean 
only  the  '  lower  orders '  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  Heaven  forfend  that  I 
should  disparage  the  beauty  of  the  higher  class  of  Hollanders,  for  the 
women  of  few  nations  on  the  Continent  can  compare  with  them  in 
symmetry  of  form,  beauty  of  face,  and  grace  of  manner.  These  vessels 
are  seldom  painted  ;  but  are  varnished  over,  and  apparently  very  loosely 
put  together ;  yet  in  an  encounter  with  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  which  would  go  down  !  The  rudder  is  hooked  upon 
the  outside,  as  represented  in  antique  Dutch  paintings;  so  that  they 
can  easily  be  unshipped ;  a  provision  oflen  taken  advantage  of,  when 
the  government  or  individuals  are  desirous  of  detaining  the  crafl. 
Taking  possession  of  the  rudder  is  equivalent  to  seizing  the  vessel. 

The  town  of  Niew-Diep,  as  I  have  said,  was  my  first  place  of  land- 
ing ;  and  here  the  first  features  which  arrested  my  eye,  were  the  erec- 
tions of  Napoleon;  the  navy-yard,  of  great  extent ;  the  town,  which  he 
caused  to  be  paved,  and  its  buildings  erected.  Here  it  was  that  he 
hoped  to  build  a  fleet  to  cope  with  England.  Landing  for  the  first  time 
in  a  monarchical  government,  I  prepared  myself  for  many  little  vexa- 
tions ;  such  as  examination  of  passports,  as  though  one  were  a  spy  ;  of 
your  luggage,  as  though  you  were  a  thief;  of  your  person,  as  if  one 
had  the  plague.  That  I  was  free  of  the  last,  a  mere  glance  of  the 
doctor  soon  convinced  him ;  of  my  luggage,  he  either  took  no  notice, 
because  he  did  not  esteem  it  note-worthy,  or  else  he  read  honesty  in 
my  face ;  and  the  passport  I  never  presented  until  I  reached  Amster- 
dam, and  even  there,  not  until  three  or  four  days  after  my  arrival.  As 
for  gens-dParme,  there  were  not  more  than  three  in  either  city,  except 
at  the  government  buildings.  Indeed,  Holland  may  be  considered  a 
pretty  free  country.  The  people  openly  discuss  political  and  social 
matters,  and  express  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  very  democratic  style. 

The  country,  however,  is  most  enormously  taxed ;  nearly  one-half  or 
one-third  going  to  the  government,  and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  debts  incurred  in  filling  in  the  sea.  The  only  rea- 
son for  their  not  taking  immediate  possession  of  another  small  sea,  is 
the  want  of  money  ;  although  some  assert  that  they  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb some  fifly  or  sixty  fishermen  who  yet  float  there ;  and  that  they 
are  waiting  patiently  until  they  shall  die  off,  when  *  the  restoration ' 
will  at  once  take  place. 

Once  again  on  shore,  weary  enough  of  the  sea,  I  shook  myself  and 
proceeded  '  to  observe.'  The  houses  stand  with  their  sides  to  the 
street,  and  are  of  one  story,  built  of  the  little  home-made  bricks  which 
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were  formerly  brought  to  our  goodly  city,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  one 
or  two  old  Knickerbocker  houses.  Each  dwelling  has  a  little  '  stoop ' 
before,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  beside  it.  All  the  streets  are 
paved  with  brick,  turned  side-wise,  which  resist  wheels  very  well.  The 
side-walks  are  wide  enough  for  a  good-sized  Dutch  dame.  Most  of 
them,  however,  prefer  to  walk  in  the  street  itself,  always  as  neat  and 
clean  as  brooms  and  all  the  cleansing  paraphernalia  can  keep  it. 

Whether  it  is  that  the  Hollander*  is  more  humane  or  civilized  than 
the  Americans,  or  whether  it  is  because  there  is  a  lack  of  loose  stones 
in  the  streets,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  thoroughfares  are  filled 
with  little  birds,  skipping  gaily  among  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
living  in  the  eves  of  the  houses,  which  you  can  generally  reach  from 
the  ground ;  but  on  my  approach,  I  noticed  that  they  scanned  me  with 
an  evil  eye ;  as  though  they  knew  that  I  came  from  a  country  where 
stones  were  plentiful,  and  where  their  race  was  little  respected.  Seve- 
ral storks'-nests,  a  principal  feature  in  all  Dutch  paintings,  also  attracted 
my  attention ;  but  none  of  the  young  were  supporting  on  their  backs 
their  venerable  sires. 

Coming  from  a  consumptive  city  like  New- York,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  regard  the  state  of  the  disease  in  this  country ;  but  owing  to  the 
practice  of  allowing  the  person  to  *  run  to  waist,'  or  in  other  words,  not 
corsettingy  as  with  us,  I  could  discover  no  symptoms  of  this  fatal,  in- 
curable malady.  All  appear  as  God  made  them.  The  women  are 
round  and  plump.  There  are  no  waspish  bodies  and  dwindling  waists, 
which  one  is  really  afraid  to  clasp,  lest  they  should  part  in  the  middle. 
Some  of  the  women,  as  I  have  said,  are  truly  beautiful,  but  none  pretty  ; 
that  is  something  too  dollish  a  term  for  their  circumference ;  with  faces 
as  fresh  as  the  morning,  as  full  as  the  moon,  and  fair  as  the  heavens. 
Yet,  dear  creatures  1  they  do  have  to  work ;  sometimes  dragging  a 
wagon-load  sufficient  for  a  horse,  and  at  others  bearing  the  burden  of 
a  pannier' d  mule  on  their  heads.  The  women  wear  a  head-piece,  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  worth  oflen  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars ;  mostly  too 
among  the  lower  orders ;  servants,  who  have  not  apparently  a  change 
of  stockings.  But  I  am  informed  it  is  the  only  out-fit  they  have  in  life. 
As  they  generally  wear  only  caps,  these  head-pieces  are  less  distasteful 
than  they  would  appear  on  the  heads  of  our  American  '  helps.' 

'Laborious  as  a  Dutchman'  has  become  a  proverb,  and  the  race 
richly  deserve  the  appellation.  '  As  honest  as  a  Dutchman,'  is  another 
proverb,  equally  true ;  for  they  are  a  miracle  of  honesty.  The 
women  and  men  work  in  the  fields  together.  The  former  appear  lively, 
the  latter  dull  and  heavy.  The  Dutchman's  ideas  move  like  his  canal- 
boat  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon's  like  a  locomotive.  A  mixture  of  Yankees  in 
the  race  would  be  a  God-send  with  them.  Dutch  industry  and  Yankee 
ingenuity !  The  very  ocean  would  be  filled  out,  and  one  could  ere 
long  walk  to  America  ! 

Regularity  is  another  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Hollander.  Every- 
thing moves  like  clock-work.     Were  a  coach-spring  to  break,  the  mail 


*  This  is  his  proper  name.    These  people  are  as  gratefUl  to  you  for  calliog  them  Dutekmemj  as  we 
should  he  to  be  oasignated  by  our  own  conntrymen  as  Ymluet. 
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would  be  stopped  six  months,  unless  an  entire  new  spring  were  inserted, 
or  a  new  coach  obtained.  There  is  no  invention.  All  is  experience. 
As  their  fathers  were,  so  are  they.  They  reyolve  ever  in  the  same 
circle.  A  new  idea  only  bursts  upon  them  every  half  century,  com- 
pletely dumbfounding  them.  Promptitude  is  another  trait.  Should 
one  of  them  contract  for  building  a  house  within  seven  years,  on  that 
day  seven  years,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  house  would  be  finished ;  and 
though  he  trebled  the  number  of  workmen,  yet  it  would  not  be  in  the 
least  expedited ;  while  in  the  same  time  a  Yankee  would  have  finished 
his  contract  and  the  half  of  another. 

Afler  spending  several  days  at  this  agreeable  little  town,  visiting  the 
region  round  about,  I  took  leave  of  its  inhabitants,  with  many  of  whom 
I  had  become  quite  intimately  acquainted;  and  among  the  number, 
with  several  excellent  and  interesting  Dutch  girls.  I  lefl  Niew-Diep  at 
sunrise.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  the  inhabitants,  judging  from  the 
numbers  assembled,  although  the  same  scene  takes  place  every  day. 
Such  farewells,  such  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  such  elongating  of  round 
faces,  I  never  saw  before.  It  reminded  me  of  those  felicitous  times 
when  men  made  their  wills,  and  added  codicils  to  them,  before  trusting 
their  persons  across  the  Tappaan-Zee  to  Albany.  Hoisting  sail,  (for 
this  they  carry,  the  wind  having  free  scope  over  the  plane-country,)  and 
stirring  up  our  two  horses,  along  went  our  trechschuyt^  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  perhaps  more.  These  boats  are  very  commodious. 
They  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  foremost  for  steerage  passengers, 
the  central  part  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general,  and  the  latter  or 
hinder  part,  as  was  proper,  for  'exclusives'  par  excellence.  The  for- 
ward*cabin  passengers  were  continually  singing  national  airs  —  tunes 
which  I  never  before  had  the  honor  of  hearing  —  and  that  during  the 
whole  voyage,  while  a  Frenchman  was  blowing  on  the  French  horn. 
Oh,  doleful  day!  The  air  was  cold;  the  windows  were  closed,  of 
course ;  and  there  sat  some  two  dozen  men,  puffing,  puffing,  ever  puffing 
away.  I  remained  seated  while  I  could  discern  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin ;  but  when  I  could  only  fairly  see  the  end  of  my  nose,  *  the  force 
of  nature  could  no  farther  go.'  I  rushed  on  deck,  where  I  remained, 
promenading  in  the  cold,  for  the  remainder  of  the  passage.  The  Dutch 
may  have  dtered  in  some  respects ;  but  they  maintain  all  their  old 
renown  as  smokers. 

But  a  word  touching  the  country  through  which  we  are  passing. 
On  all  sides  appears  a  low,  level  meadow,  well  cultivated,  and  of  excel- 
lent soil,  yet  beneath  the  level  of  the  canal.  Oflen  fifly  or  sixty  wind- 
mills are  visible  at  once,  mostly  used  for  draining  the  land,  which  is 
continually  filling  with  water.  What  an  army  for  Don  Quixotte  I  Vil- 
lages lie  scattered  in  every  direction,  of  the  most  picturesque  description, 
so  diversified  are  the  colors  used  in  painting  the  dwellings.  Out  of 
every  one,  as  we  passed,  would  rush  a  half-dozen  boys  and  girls,  turning 
somersets,  and  singing  their  unmusical  airs.  The  passengers,  sticking 
a  potato  fill]  of  half-cents,  throw  them  on  shore ;  when  a  scrambling 
scene  ensues,  that  would  do  credit  to  office-seekers ;  and  thus  village 
succeeds  village.  The  only  place  of  any  interest  which  we  passed  was 
VOL.  ZYni.  92 
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Alkemar,  once  the  scene  of  a  great  battle,  but  where  there  was  now 
nothing  remarkable,  save  a  ceaseless  chiming  of  bells.  —  But  I  am  at 
Amsterdam. 


THE       MISSING       SHIP. 


BT      SPBa      aAXOSVT. 


'  What  ngfaa  have  been  valted  after  that  ahip  f  —  what  prayefa  offrred  op  at  the  deserted  Ore-iide  ofbonie  I  How  often  baa  the 
miatieatf  the  wlfr,  the  n¥ithcr,  pored  over  the  daily  newa,  lo  catch  aome  oaraal  intelDfeoee  of  this  vietim  of  the  daop  I  Bow  haa 
expectation  darkened  into  anxiety  —  anxiety  into  dread — and  dicad  Into  deepalrl  Alaal  not  one  memento  ahall  avtr 
Rton  for  lore  U>  eheradi  I    AU  that  ahall  ever  be  known  is,  that  ahe  aailed  from  her  pert, '  and  wai  never  boatd  of  mors  I ' 

Wasbxvotok  Invma. 
I. 

God  speed  the  noble  President  ! 

A  gallant  boat  is  she, 
As  ever  entered  harbor, 

Or  cross'd  a  stormy  sea. 
Like  some  majestic  castle 

She  floats  upon  the  stream ; 
The  good  ships  moor'd  beside  her 

Like  pigmy  shallops  seem ! 

II. 

How  will  her  mighty  bulwarks 

The  leaping  surges  brave  ! 
How  will  her  iron  sinews 

Make  way  'gainst  wind  and  wave  ' 
Farewell,  thou  stately  vessel ! 

Ye  voyagers,  farewell ! 
Securely  on  that  deck  shall  ye 

The  tempest's  shock  repel. 

111. 

The  statelv  vessel  left  us 

In  all  her  bold  array ; 
A  glorious  sight,  O  landsmen  ! 

As  she  glided  down  our  bay  : 
Her  flags  were  vraving  joyfully. 

And  from  her  ribs  of  oak 
«  Farewell !'  to  all  the  city 

Her  guns  in  thunder  spoke. 

IT. 

Flee,  on  thy  vapory  pinions ! 

Back,  back  to  England  flee  ! 
Where  patient  watchers  by  the  strand 

Have  waited  long  for  thee ; 
Where  kindred  hearts  are  beating 

To  welcome  home  thy  crew, 
And  tearful  eyes  graze  constantly 

Across  the  waters  blue ! 
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T. 

I 


Alas,  je  watcben  by  the  Btrand . 

Weeks,  months  have  roU'd  away, 
Bat  where,  where  is  the  President  ? 

And  why  is  this  delay  P 
Return,  pale  mourners,  to  your  homes  ! 

Te  gaze,  and  gaze  in^vain ; 
Oh !  never  shall  uiat  pennon 'd  mast 

Salute  your  eyes  again ! 


TI. 


And  now  our  hopes,  like  morning  stars. 

Have  one  by  one  gone  out ; 
And  stern  despair  subdues  at  length 

The  affony  of  doubt : 
But  still  Affection  lifls  the  torch 

At  night  along  the  shore, 
And  lingers  by  the  surf-beat  rocks. 

To  marvel,  to  deplore. 


TII. 


In  dreams  I  see  the  fated  ship 

Torn  by  the  northern  blast ; 
About  her  tempest-riven  track 

The  white  fog  gathers  fast ; 
When,  lo!  above  Uie  swathing  mist 

Their  heads  the  icebergs  lift. 
In  lucent  grandeur  to  the  clouds  — 

Vast  continents  adrift ! 


Tin. 


One  mingled  shriek  of  awe  goes  up. 

At  that  stupendous  sight ; 
Now,  helmsman,  for  a  hundred  lives. 

Oh !  guide  the  helm  aright ! 
Vain  prayer !     She  strikes !  and  thundering  down. 

The  avalanches  fall ; 
Crush 'd,  whelm 'd,  the  stately  vessel  sinks  — 

The  cold  sea  covers  all ! 


IX. 


Anon,  unresting  Fancy  holds 

A  direr  scene  to  view ; 
The  burning  ship,  the  fragile  rail, 

The  pale  and  dying  crew  ! 
Ah  me  !  was  such  their  maddening  fate 

Upon  the  billowy  brine  ? 
Give  up,  remorseless  Ocean ! 

A  relic  and  a  sign  ! 


X. 


No  answer  cometh  from  the  deep, 

To  tell  the  tale  we  dread ; 
Nor  shall  it,  till  the  trump  shall  sound, 

And  the  sea  give  up  its  dead. 
Oh,  then  may  that  lost  company. 

From  earthly  haven  driven. 
Meet  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

And  storms  reach  not —  in  heaven ! 
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THE     COUNTRY     DOCTOR: 

A9   AUTOBIOGRAPHT  :    WRITTBN   AT   THE   BXqUEST   OF   OULUBER  8AULTZ,   M.   D. 


CRAPTSR     IBTSIITH. 


One  day  a  gentleman  in  sportsman's  attire  knocked  at  the  gate,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  He  received  the  boon  from  my  man  Flum- 
mery, and  while  he  extolled  its  purity  and  delightful  coolness,  I  seemed 
to  recognize  a  familiar  voice,  and  on  looking  up,  discovered  indeed 
my  old  friend  and  fellow-student,  Dr.  Hawkins.  He  was  not  less 
surprised  than  glad  to  see  me;  and  being  prevailed  on  to  walk  in, 
related  whatever  of  adventure  had  befallen  him,  and  was  pleased  in 
turn  to  listen  very  obsequiously  to  the  mishaps  and  trials  of  a  country 
doctor.  A  half  an  hour  passed  very  agreeably  in  this  way,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resume  his  pouch  and  gun,  and  proceed  on  his  jour- 
ney, being  anxious  to  return  home  from  a  long  excursion  on  the  island. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  related  that  he  had  discovered  in  his 
rambles  in  the  woods  an  old  Indian,  lying  alone  in  his  hut,  in  the  last 
stage  of  life,  whom  he  besought  me,  according  to  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  to  go  and  see ;  and  having  described  the  locality,  and  exacted 
this  promise,  Dr.  Hawkins  bade  me  farewell. 

A  season  of  more  than  ordinary  leisure,  somewhat  of  curiosity,  and 
somewhat  I  hope  of  a  better  principle,  induced  me  to  set  out  imme- 
diately on  this  errand,  which  indeed  led  me  very  far  from  my  customary 
route.  But  the  beauties  of  the  country  cheerfully  beguiled  the  way. 
It  was  a  pleasant  way,  such  as  I  have  heretofore  described  it,  leading 
over  sweet  valleys,  and  little  hill-tops,  through  shadowy  lanes,  and  along 
the  brows  of  eminences  which  overlooked  the  varied  landscape.  The 
year  had  indeed  begun  to  decay,  but  the  leaves  took  the  deep  tints  and 
more  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn,  too  soon  to  perish,  to  be  trodden  under 
foot,  and  sported  with  by  the  winter  winds.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
since  I  saw  them  budding  in  the  spring-time,  ere  they  burst  forth  in  all 
their  luxury  of  shade.  How  rapidly  do  the  seasons  wax  and  wane  I 
How  soon  the  flowers  vanish,  and  the  blossoms  are  matured  to  fruit ! 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended ;  and  while  we  search  dili- 
gently where  the  late  roses  linger,  the  cold  winter  locks  up  the  earth. 
Nevertheless  the  spring  comes  round  again,  and  restores  the  glory  of 
the  season ;  but,  as  the  poet  has  expressed  it,  when  we  go  whither  our 
ancestors  have  gone,  we  are  but  dust  and  shade. 

I  entered  the  thick  forest,  striking  soon  upon  a  path  which  would 
conduct  me  to  my  destination,  and  then  I  began  to  reflect  earnestly  on 
that  race  of  men  who  have  indeed  flourished  and  passed  away  like 
leaves.  Where  are  they,  in  all  the  wide  land  which  was  once  their 
birth-right  and  their  heritage  ?  What  monuments  remain  of  them  on 
the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys,  or  on  great  battle-grounds,  where  the 
chieflain  and  his  exploits  are  alike  unremembered,  for  the  want  of  an 
historian  or  sacred  bard  ?  There,  instead  of  a  perpetual  stillness,  broken 
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only  by  the  terrific  war-cry,  is  heard  the  hum  of  the  populous  city,  and 
the  architect  and  the  sculptor  work  out  the  memorials  of  their  own 
genius,  and  the  heroes  of  a  later  age.  What  a  phenomenon  is  presented 
in  the  fate  of  the  Indian !  Other  races  have  been  deprived  of  national 
existence,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  conquerer ;  have  remained 
slaves  for  ages,  and  their  ancient  spirit  has  been  forever  quenched. 
But  their  descendants  still  live  upon  the  earth,  and  although  despised 
and  degenerate,  linger  within  the  shadows  of  their  old  monuments, 
which  still  rise  to  heaven  to  tell  of  a  former  age,  and  to  reproach  theih 
with  their  ignominy.  But  these  wholly  perish.  Day  by  day  the  whole 
race  diminishes  and  fades  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  places  which 
once  knew  them,  know  them  no  more  for  ever. 

He  who  has  a  human  heart,  cannot  but  think  it  a  melancholy  specta- 
cle to  mark  the  continual  procession  of  these  poor  children  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  Great  River,  and 
from  the  Great  River  to  the  opposite  sea ;  and  to  behold  the  process  of 
annihilation  steadily  going  on.  What  part  has  the  white  man  borne  in 
their  many  sorrows,  and  how  far  will  a  just  Heaven  hold  him  responsible 
for  oppression  ?  It  is  an  unpleasant  office  to  forbode  evil ;  yet  we 
sometimes  remember  that  innumerable  tribes  still  live  in  their  own 
wilds  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  the  tide  of  emigration  has  never 
rolled.  To  their  bosoms  is  confided  a  knowledge  of  the  wrongs  which 
their  race  has  sustained,  and  a  sense  of  foul  injustice ;  and  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  they  shall  strike  one  blow  for  vengeance,  and  settle 
the  arrears  of  the  great  debt  which  is  due.  The  Gauls  once  knocked 
at  the  gates  of  Rome,  in  her  palmy  days,  and  she  repulsed  them  from 
her  capital.  Centuries  passed  away,  and  she  had  subdued  the  whole 
world,  and  the  wealth  of  many  kingdoms  contributed  to  her  luxuries ; 
and  then  the  Goths  came  and  destroyed  her  temples,  and  works  of  art, 
and  burned  up  the  city.  And  so  with  us,  if  the  same  causes  operate, 
the  barbarians  may  again  pour  down  upon  us  ,*  startle  the  ears  of  the 
defenceless  with  the  obsolete  war-whoop, ;  ravage  the  country ;  pluck 
down  the  star-spangled  flag  which  may  have  waved  for  ages  over  the 
Capitol,  and  trample  the  statue  of  Washington  in  the  dust.  And  it 
may  be  at  a  time  when  there  shall  be  none  to  deliver ;  when  all  of 
Roman  virtue  shall  have  departed ;  when  the  republic  shall  have  glided 
into  the  empire,  and  when  the  empire  shall  have  fallen  upon  the  venal 
days  of  Julianus,  when  there  shall  be  no  Brutus  to  wield  the  sword  of 
the  avenger ;  no  Mutius  to  devote  himself  to  his  country ;  no  Codes 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  bridge ;  no  Curtius  to  leap  into  the  flaming 

gulf. 

But  although  I  believe  the  Indian  to  have  been  the  victim  of  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  extol  beyond  its 
deserts  the  character  of  the  American  savage,  or  to  place  him  on  the 
score  of  intellect  and  the  higher  attributes  of  mind,  above  other  un- 
tutored men.  The  grand  and  solemn  state  with  which  he  roams  his 
native  wilds,  the  oriental  imagery  of  his  language,  and  above  all,  a  just 
sense  of  his  misfortunes,  may  have  led  to  a  too  lavish  praise  of  his 
intellectual  character.  He  is  not  without  some  virtues  and  noble  traits  ; 
but  unlike  other  savage  tribes,  he  is  not  prevailed  on  to  yield  up  his 
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barbarous  habits,  but  resolutely  refuses  to  sit  down  within  the  pale  of 
society,  or  to  acknowledge  the  institutions  of  civilized  men.  It  seems 
impossible  to  mitigate  his  nature,  except  at  the  expense  of  all  which 
before  ennobled  him.  Where  civilization  is,  there  he  is  not.  He 
steadily  melts  away  at  its  approach.  He  is  corrupted  by  all  its  vices, 
he  is  benefited  by  none  of  its  rich  blessings.  Place  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  where  Christianity  has  modified  and  refined  the  habits  of 
external  life ;  where  villages  have  arisen,  and  temples  are  erected  to 
God,  and  the  cultivated  landscape  smiles  every  where :  though  it '  be 
impossible  to  flee  entirely  from  the  sight  of  human  habitations,  the 
noise  of  the  farm-yard  and  the  hum  of  industry,  he  will  still  have  the 
semblance  of  solitude,  and  is  enamored  of  the  scanty  woods  which  the 
axe  has  spared.  Place  him  in  the  heart  of  cities ;  subject  him  to  the 
polish  of  education  and  refined  life ;  bind  him  there  by  strong  ties,  and 
suffer  him  to  remain  for  years ;  yet  when  occasion  offers  he  revolts  with 
gladness  to  his  barbarous  life ;  recurs  to  his  former  nakedness,  banishes 
letters,  prefers  the  spear  to  the  pruning-hook,  and  goes  glooming  in  the 
deepest  forests,  until  he  dies  within  their  melancholy  shades.  What 
wonder,  that  being  so  constituted,  he  should  give  way  before  the  rest- 
less energies  of  the  Saxon  race  ?  —  that  the  latter  should  possess  them- 
selves of  the  whole  land,  and  that  he  should  waste  away  and  die? 

Such  thoughts,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  suggested  to  me  as 
I  proceeded  on  my  journey,  very  naturally  by  the  nature  of  my  errand, 
and  the  thick  gloom  of  the  woods.  For  here,  on  the  very  ground  over 
which  I  now  passed,  the  powerful  Montauks  once  reigned.  The  island 
tribes  knew  the  prowess  of  their  brave  warriors,  and  fled  before  them 
in  the  battle.  Here  they  once  roamed.  The  very  trees  then  lived, 
whose  old  branches  waved  over  me;  and  the  surrounding  thickets 
afforded  them  a  refuge  and  an  ambuscade.  Not  many  years  have 
passed  away,  since  a  handful  of  the  tribe  occupied  a  small  neck  of  land. 
They  were  miserable  beings,  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  living  on  shell- 
fish and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  never  cultivating  the  little  land 
which  they  possessed.  The  fire-water  had  consumed  them :  day  by  day 
they  perished.  Presently  their  number  was  reduced  to  six ;  then  only 
one  was  lefl,  the  representative  and  last  man  of  his  tribe.  He  now  lay 
dying.  On  turning  an  angle  of  the  path  I  started,  as  what  man  is  not 
startled  on  coming  suddenly  on  a  rude  habitation  in  the  thick  woods  ? 

The  abode  of  the  Solitary  was  before  me.  It  was  a  wigwam,  con- 
structed in  the  usual  way.  The  door  was  closed,  and  there  were  some 
indications  on  the  outside  that  it  might  recently  have  been  inhabited. 
A  pitcher  lay  broken  at  a  spring,  which  gushed  at  the  foot  of  an  aged 
oak.  But  I  saw  no  one.  None  cared  for  the  old  Indian.  No  broker 
came  to  administer  to  him  in  his  last  hour ;  no  minister  of  God  to  point 
the  way  to  heaven.  I  only  discovered  the  retreating  footsteps  of  my 
friend. 

I  dismounted,  approached  the  threshold,  softly  drew  the  latch  of  the 
door,  and  entered  the  one  apartment.  It  was  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  disorderly.  A  few  articles  of  rude  furniture  were  strown  about. 
A  rusty  rifle  hung  upon  the  wall.  On  a  low  and  miserable  pallet,  cov- 
ered with  scanty  clothing,  guarded  by  a  wolfish  half-starved  dog,  who 
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was  extended  at  his  master's  feet,  lay  the  red  man,  worn  out  with  old 
age  and  disease.  For  eighty  years  he  had  willingly  lived  in  these 
woods,  and  here  he  was  content  to  die.  I  drew  near  his  hard  couch, 
gave  water  to  him,  which  his  parched  lips  rejected,  and  spoke  a  few 
words,  of  which  he  took  little  notice.  His  candle  of  life  just  flickered 
in  its  socket.  As  I  stood  over  him,  and  gazed  upon  his  furrowed  brow, 
and  reflected  that  he  was  the  very  last  of  his  once  powerful  tribe,  and 
that  in  a  few  moments  I  should  see  him  breathe  his  last,  the  thought 
almost  overpowered  me.  Here  was  indeed  a  lesson  and  a  moral,  to 
which  the  most  impressive  orator  could  hardly  add  any  weight.  What 
eloquence  was  equal  to  the  eloquence  of  that  silence,  and  those  dumb, 
closed  lips?  Nor  could  the  ruins  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  relics  of  a 
voluptuous  people,  the  shaft,  the  obelisk,  and  the  temple  prostrate,  so 
touch  the  heart,  as  this  living,  dying  memorial  of  a  past  race. 

He  who  has  occupied  a  position  similar  to  my  own,  must  have  seen 
death  in  its  many  forms  of  terror  or  alleviation ;  whether  it  violently 
tears  the  soul  asunder,  or  steals  over  the  eye-lids  like  a  pleasant  sleep. 
He  must  have  seen  the  old  and  the  young  perish ;  the  poor  man  relin- 
quishing the  abode  of  penury ;  the  rich  man  tossing  on  soft  pillows,  loath 
to  go  down  from  his  palace  of  luxury  to  the  grave :  yet  methinks  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  lone  woods,  in  the  melancholy  time  of  autumn, 
gazing  on  that  death-bed,  I  beheld  a  rare  spectacle.  Elsewhere  I  may 
have  looked  upon  the  last  pangs  of  individuals ;  well-beloved  it  may  be, 
and  whose  absence  renders  desolate  many  hearts.  But  what  was  this, 
but  the  wish  of  Caligula  accomplished,  and  to  see  a  whole  nation  strug- 
gle and  die  ?  Yes ;  in  that  bosom  which  yet  heaved  instinct  with  life, 
methought  I  beheld  the  concentrated  throes  of  the  race ;  in  that  faded 
form  tlie  impersonation  of  all  which  made  the  savage  noble ;  his  fierce 
valor,  his  unconquered  spirit,  his  lofty  pride ;  in  those  lips  which  moved 
not,  an  expression  of  vindictive  scorn ;  in  those  eyes,  which  were  yet 
lustrous,  an  eloquence  which  spoke  of  injustice  unatoned  for ;  of  treaties 
broken,  of  lands  wrested,  of  graves  rifled,  and  which  heaped  contumely 
from  him,  the  last  of  his  race,  on  myself,  who  stood  there  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  my  own. 

It  is  accounted  hard  to  have  outlived  one's  own  immediate  kindred ; 
yet  I  have  seen  such  an  one  die  pleasantly.  Though  he  may  have  laid  suc- 
cessively in  the  grave  all  who  were  most  near  to  him ;  the  dear  companion 
whose  tender  beauty  first  captivated  his  young  heart ;  the  sweet  images 
of  children  who  bloomed  like  flowers  through  a  short  summer,  and  then 
died ;  the  manly  form  of  sons  who  should  have  been  the  prop  of  his  last 
years ;  nay  even  children's  children ;  yet  when  he  dies,  his  own  race  are 
around  him ;  soft  hands  smooth  his  pillow ;  true  mourners  follow  him 
to  the  grave,  sprinkle  the  fresh  sod  with  many  tears,  and  find  a  place 
for  him  in  their  memory.  He  dies,  but  his  country  liveth ;  and  that 
makes  the  patriot's  heart  throb  once  more. 

But  here  was  one  who  perished  unwept,  unpitied ;  the  last  man  in  his 
own  solitary  world !  A  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  could  have  called  up 
a  thousand  warriors  to  do  his  slightest  will.  Now  he  had  none  to  close  his 
eye-lids,  and  happily  no  foe  to  contend  with  but  the  last  Enemy.  Ha ! 
he  was  even  now  in  the  grasp  of  the  Destroyer.     See !  he  lifts  up  his 
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skeleton  arm ;  he  waves  it  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun ;  his  eyes 
stare  wildly  around ;  they  are  fixed  I  —  his  arm  drops  nerveless  at  his 
side! 

I  hastily  opened  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  looked  out,  if  haply  I  might 
see  any  one.  All  was  solitary  in  the  grove.  I  almost  fell  into  a  reverie. 
I  imagined  that  I  saw  among  the  trees  dark  and  naked  forms,  flitting, 
who  were  come  to  offer  lamentations  over  the  dead,  and  to  perform  the 
rites  of  burial.  I  was  startled,  and  listened  attentively  to  catch  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  fall  of  the  sere  leaves, 
the  squirrel  mending  his  dry  nest,  and  the  water  dripping  from  the 
stones.  It  was  growing  dark ;  the  evening  air  felt  chill ;  I  had  still  to 
go  forth  and  communicate  the  tidings  of  the  red  man's  fate.  I  turned 
to  gaze  at  him  once  more.  A  change  had  come  over  him.  He  had 
stretched  his  limbs  as  he  would  wish  them  decently  to  repose.  I  felt 
his  brow,  and  it  was  cold ;  I  passed  my  hand  over  his  lips,  but  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  He  had  gone  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
THE  Last  Montauk! 
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'  Go  forth  oadcr  tbe  open  Aj, 
Aad  lilt  to  Nuttiv'a  iMcUnn.'  Bbtaitt. 


Heard  ve  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 

Am  ion  it  miurmured  by, 
Amid  the  shadowy  forest  trees  ? 
It  telb,  with  meaning  sigh. 
Of  the  bowers  of  bliss  on  that  viewless  shore 
Where  the  weary  spirit  shall  sin  no  more. 

While  sweet  and  low  in  crystal  streams 

That  glitter  in  the  shade, 
The  music  of  an  angel's  dreams 
On  bubbling  keys  are  play'd ; 
And  their  echoes  breathe,  with  a  mystic  tone, 
Of  that  home  where  the  loved  and  the  lost  are  gone. 

And  when  at  evening's  silent  hour. 

We  stand  on  Ocean's  shore, 
And  feel  the  soul-subduing  power 
Of  its  mysterious  roar, 
There  's  a  deep  voice  comes  from  its  pearly  caves, 
Of  that  land  of  peace  which  no  ocean  laves. 

And  while  the  shadowy  veil  of  night 

Sleeps  on  the  mountain  side. 
And  brilliants  of  unficthomed  light 
Begem  the  concave  wide, 
There  's  a  spell,  a  power,  of  harmonious  love. 
That  is  beckoning  mute  to  the  realms  above. 
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And  Earth  in  all  her  temples  wild 

Of  mountain,  rock,  and  dell, 
Speaks  with  maternal  accents  mild. 
Our  doubting  fears  to  quell. 
Of  another  shore  and  a  brighter  sphere. 
Where  we  haste  on  the  wings  of  each  fljing  year. 

On  nature's  bright  and  pictured  scroll 

A  speaking  language  see ; 
A  pantomime  the  seasons  roll. 
Of  glorious  imagery, 
That  reveal  a  life  in  this  fading  clay. 
That  shall  wake  again  to  a  brighter  day. 

C.  ».  M. 


OUR     'PALLADIUM     OF     LIBERTY.' 


JUKT     TKIALS     OP     CITIL     SUIT!. 


The  English  have  been  led  by  their  rulers  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  freest  and  happiest  people  on  earth ;  that  their  jurisprudence  infi- 
nitely surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  that  their  jury  trial,  in 
particular,  is  above  all  praise,  in  fact  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  civilization. 
America  naturally  imbibes  her  principles  and  customs  from  them,  and 
has  consequently  adopted  their  jurisprudence,  in  most  cases  to  the  let- 
ter, and  looks  upon  jury  trial  as  the  *  palladium  of  liberty.' 

The  antiquity  of  trial  by  jury  in  England  renders  the  period  of  its 
introduction  uncertain ;  and  this  circumstance  proves  that  it  must  have 
occurred  when  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism ; 
when  they  were  under  the  entire  control  of  their  barons  or  manor 
lords,  who  were  their  sole  judges,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and 
no  doubt  exercised  great  partiality  and  injustice.  To  grant  therefore 
to  a  people  thus  situated,  the  liberty  of  being  judged  by  those  of  their 
own  caste,  was  certainly  an  immense  favor,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  duly  appreciated,  for  its  praises  have  rung  from  generation  to 
generation,  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  may  be  just  cause  for  continuing  jury 
trial  even  in  civil  cases  in  England,  where  society  is  arbitrarily  divided 
into  what  are  called  nobility,  gentry,  and  common  pepple.  The  judges 
being  necessarily  of  the  aristocratical  classes,  and  receiving  their  com- 
missions from  the  Crown,  might  naturally,  or  from  interest,  be  biased 
in  favor  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belong.  But  this  reason  for  jury 
trial  does  not  apply  in  America.  Here  we  have  but  one  class  of  citizens, 
and  the  judges  are  appointed  by  them  through  their  representatives, 
and  are  therefore  identified  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  can  be 
no  more  liable  to  partiality  than  jurymen.  Judge  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentaries,  has  indeed  given  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  jury  trial 
in  a  monarchical  government ;  but  they  do  not  of  course  apply  to  a  re- 
public: and  however  well  adapted  the  practice  may  have  been  to  a 
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people  like  the  rude  and  ignorant  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  unworthy  the 
imitation  of  a  civilized  age.  In  England,  the  jury  it  seems  were  not 
to  be  *  threatened/  except  with  starvation,  which  the  judge  had  a  right 
to  inflict  in  case  of  non-concurrence.  What  a  tremendous  power ! 
Our  juries  do  not '  cast  lots  for  whom  they  shall  find/  but  they  do 
what  is  equivalent.  In  case  of  agreeing  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  bat 
differing  as  to  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  they  club  the  different  sunu 
proposed,  divide  the  amount  by  twelve,  and  the  result  is  returned  as  a 
true  verdict !  A  device  better  suited  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  than 
that  which  requires  the  unanimity  of  twelve  jurymen,  could  not  well 
be  invented.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  the  entire  panel  of  a  jury  to 
agree,  which  could  scarcely  ever  voluntarily  happen,  arose  firom  the 
mere4st  accident.  The  practice  formerly  was  to  empanel  more  than 
twelve,  in  order  to  increase  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  unanimity  of 
that  number ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  to  add  others  till  twelve  should  be 
found  to  concur.  But  this  rule  was  sometimes  neglected,  perhaps 
from  the  difficulty  of  conveniently  finding  talesmen ;  and  when  only 
twelve  were  sworn,  says  Justice  Christian,  *  their  unanimity  became 
indispensable,* 

But  the  enigma  of  insisting  on  twelve  to  make  up  a  verdict,  remains 
to  be  solved.  Justice  Christian  finds  this  to  have  been  the  custom 
'  from  immemorial  antiquity,'  and  he  endeavors  to  persuade  himsdf  of 
its  propriety.  He  will  however  convince  no  one  who  permits  himself  to 
think  on  the  subject,  that  in  cases  of  petty  larceny,  or  disputes  about  pro- 
perty, there  can  be  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  requiring  twelve  men  to 
pronounce  judgment.  Causes  in  which  large  amounts  of  property  are 
at  stake  are  taken  out  of  court  and  submitted  to  three  referees  to  de- 
cide. In  these  cases  we  hear  nothing  of  the  mystical  number  twdve. 
Reference  of  causes  to  individuals  out  of  court,  it  may  be  presumed, 
was  not  practised  at  the  time  jury  trial  was  first  introduced ;  otherwise 
twelve  would  doubtless  be  the  number  of  referees  required. 

There  must  have  been  some  hidden  cause,  some  talismanic  virtue, 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  number  twelve,  which  has  brought  it  into  such 
high  estimation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pagans  worshipped  aU  the 
heavenly  bodies,  *  the  whole  host  of  heaven,'  as  expressed  in  Scripture; 
and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  twelve  greater  gods,  the  Dii  Majores  of  antiquity.  They  were  very 
powerful,  subject  however  to  king  Osiris,  the  sun,  who  passed  through 
their  dominions  in  his  annual  course.  Hence  the  mystic  sacredness  of 
the  number  twelve.  The  highest  court  in  England,  composed  of  twelve 
judges,  was  no  doubt  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  jurymen. 
It  was  believed,  no  doubt,  that  this  perfect  number  would  insure  right- 
eous judgment. 

Neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity  could  entirely  do  away  the  su- 
perstitious notions  and  customs  of  ancient  paganism.  Many  instances 
might  be  cited  of  their  prevalence  to  this  day.  The  numerals  in,  tii, 
X,  XL,  are  sacred  cabalistic  numbers,  which  have  commanded  the 
highest  respect.  The  number  ybur  was  sacred  with  Pythagoras,  which 
he  called  the  tetractys,  as  containing  the  principles  of  geometry ;  name- 
ly, a  point,  a  line,  a  superfice,  and  a  solid. 
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The  judges  of  our  courts  are  selected  from  the  professors  of  law, 
for  their  uprightness  and  legal  attainments ;  and  their  characters  are 
staked  upon  the  correctness  of  their  administration  of  justice.  They 
take  notes  of  the  evidence  produced,  and  from  habit  are  more  capable 
than  others  of  detecting  error  in  conflicting  testimony.  Why  draw 
nen  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  ignorant,  quoad  hoc,  ignorant  of 
the  law,  as  it  were  to  preside  oyer  the  court,  to  superintend  its  proceed- 
ings, to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  law ;  in  short,  to  determine 
■s  to  the  law  and  the  facts  of  cases  argued  before  them?  If  they,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  decide  contrary  to  law,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  often  the  case,  a  new  trial,  it  is  true,  may  be  granted.  The 
next  jury  however  may  do  the  same,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  consequent  expenses  attending  these  new  trials  added  to  those 
of  appeals  to  higher  courts,  which  are  doubtless  much  more  numerous 
than  they  would  be  were  causes  submitted  to  the  courts,  are  eriJs  of  no 
small  consideration.  Two  thirds  of  the  time  now  consumed  in  trials 
at  law  are  taken  up  by  lawyers  in  talking  to  the  jury,  commenting  on 
the  testimony,  and  on  the  law  applicable  to  the  cases  in  hand ;  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  of  course  arguing  in  direct  opposition*  to  each 
other,  till  many  of  the  jury  often  become  completely  confounded,  and 
unable  to  form  any  q)inion  on  the  case  at  issue.  After  the  pleadings 
are  finished,  the  presiding  judge  in  his  charge  endeavors  to  remove 
the  veil  that  has  been  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  the  jury ;  hoc  opus,  hie 
lobar  est.  Those  of  the  jury  who  have  formed  any  opinion,  have  come 
to  different  conclusions,  and  no  reasoning  will  avail  to  shake  their 
first  impressions.  What  is  to  be  done?  Either  sit  up  all  night  at 
least,  or  as  before  observed,  compromise ;  divide  the  difference  existing 
between  them,  which  is  generally  preferred  ;  that  is,  when  the  jury  are 
agreed  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  but  differ  as  to  the  amount  to  be  awarded. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  loose  way  of  administering  justice,  or  rather,  it 
is  a  perversion  of  justice ;  for  men  of  the  clearest  perceptions  are  often 
induced,  rather  than  suffer  the  consequence  of  non-concurrence,  to 
surrender  their  judgment  to  others  less  capable  to  form  a  correct  opin- 
ion, and  consent  to  a  verdict  incompatible  with  their  oaths  as  well  as 
unjust  to  one  of  the  litigants.  This  is  well  known  to  be  done  daily, 
and  must  be  expected  from  the  arbitrary  rule,  or  law,  requiring  twelve 
men  to  think  exactly  alike,  which  is  dkin  to  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
quisition. 

Nothing  but  the  most  stupid  veneration  for  the  cabalistic  number 
twelve  could  have  induced  men,  even  in  a  savage  state,  to  adopt  so  ab- 
surd a  rule.  We  have  not  inherited  the  superstition ;  but  the  practice, 
from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  has  descended  to  us.  I  am  informed  by 
a  well-read  lawyer,  that  in  France,  under  the  Napoleon  code,  the 
majority  of  a  jury  in  civil  cases  prevail,  without  regard  to  a  specific 
number.  But  if  the  decision  of  law-suits  were  submitted  to  professors 
of  law,  without  the  intervention  of  men  ignorant  of  the  science,  an 
infinite  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  community.  The  delay,  the  har- 
rassing  vexation,  which  now  prevail,  would  be  avoided.  Suits  would 
soon  be  determined,  and  with  more  justice  and  far  less  cost  than  at 
present.     Perhaps  in  cases  of  trespass,  and  some  others,  a  jury  would 
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be  desirable,  which  might  be  granted  by  the  court,  a  majority  of  whom 
being  empowered  to  decide ;  or  the  cause  might  be  submitted  to  referees. 
No  one,  not  very  conversant  with  our  courts  of  justice,  could  conceive 
of  the  immense  saving  of  time  that  would  arise  from  this  arrangement 

The  boast  of  *  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law '  would  in  a  great 
measure  cease,  as  the  issue  of  suits  might  with  far  greater  accuracy  be 
calculated  upon  when  the  decisions  depended  upon  judges  of  law, 
which  would  also  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  number  of  suits;  as  lawyers 
would  hardly  risk  their  reputation  in  bringing  or  defending  causes  be- 
fore judges,  evidently  against  law  and  justice,  when  they  had  not  a  jury 
to  operate  upon.  But  as  a  consolation  for  the  diminution  of  suits,  they 
would  find  the  practice  more  pleasant,  in  being  relieved  from  the  labored 
declamations  now  required  in  addresses  to  juries. 

The  eulogies  that  have  been  passed  upon  the  British  jurisprudence 
by  Judge  Blackstone,  and  others  interested  in  its  administration,  seem 
to  have  obtained  the  entire  approbation  of  Americans,  without  exam- 
ination of  that  of  other  countries,  over  which  it  is  pretended  a  vast 
superiority  prevails.  The  Napoleon  code,  which  the  improvements 
of  the  age  and  the  learned  men  employed  in  its  compilation  ought  to 
render  superior,  is  scarcely  spoken  of,  much  less  read.  This  tenacity 
for  old  customs  and  precedents  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inflow 
ence  of  habit. 

When  the  system  is  impartially  examined,  what  do  we  find  but  Texaf> 
tious  delays  and  enormous  costs  ?  Some  one  in  praise  of  it  observed, 
that '  in  England  the  courts  are  freely  open  to  all  of  every  condition ;' 
to  which  Home  Tooke  replied,  *  so  is  the  London  tavern,  to  all  who 
can  pay  the  expense.'  In  fact,  it  is  a  common  saying,  that  the  longest 
purse  generally  wins  the  cause.  The  chancery  suits  are  often  continued 
for  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Soame  Jenyns  said,  *  if  any  one  denied 
that  there  was  evil  in  the  world,  he  referred  him  to  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or 
to  a  suit  in  chancery ! ' 

As  to  the  trials  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  so  much  vaunted,  has  there 
been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  under  them  ?  The  jury  are 
sworn  to  return  a  verdict  according  to  law  and  evidence :  if  therefore 
sufficient  proof  appear  against  the  accused,  they  are  bound  to  say  so ; 
and  the  judge  passes  sentence  according  to  the  laws,  in  the  enactment 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  people  have  very  little  share.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  have  been  executefl  in  England  for  petty  larceny,  of 
which  they  were  found  guilty  by  juries  composed  of  their  equals;  which, 
according  to  the  eulogists  of  the  system,  sanctifies  the  deed.  The  at- 
tention of  the  English  people  has  been  artfully  drawn  from  the  cruel 
severity  of  the  laws,  to  the  plausible  method  of  procuring  convictions 
for  a  breach  of  them.  Colquhoun  in  his  '  Police  of  London '  states  the 
average  of  yearly  executions  in  that  metropolis  alone  to  amount  to 
about  fifly.  Enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
most  despotical  government. 

Judge  Blackstone  found  the  people  were  flattered  by  the  little  brief  au- 
thority conferred  upon  them  by  being  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
their  fellow  subjects,  and  he  made  use  of  it  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
government;    as  thereby  the  governed  were  more  easily  induced  to 
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obey  the  laws,  good  or  bad.  Blackstone  was  well  rewarded  for  his  eer- 
vices,  being  made  king's  counsel,  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen; 
and  afterward  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench  and  of  the  common  pleas. 
A  writer  of  a  sketch  of  his  life,  says :  *  Like  almost  all  English  lawyers, 
he  leans  to  the  side  of  prerogative ;  nor  is  there  much  more  enlarge- 
ment in  his  principles  of  religious  liberty.  For  this  reason  he  was 
exposed  to  attack  from  Priestley,  Bentham,  and  Junius.'  His  pretence, 
therefore,  of  advocating  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  hypocritical  and 
vain. 

The  great  advantage  supposed  to  accrue  from  jury  trial  certainly 
does  not  appear  to  be  realized  in  practice.  The  sympathy  of  caste, 
supposed  to  exist  among  the  mass  of  the  people  in  monarchies  has  no 
reality.  They  feel  more  for  the  sufferings  of  those  they  deem  their 
superiors  than  for  themselves.  They  can  witness  with  unconcern 
scores  of  their  equals  turned  pff  from  the  gallows  at  once.  But  if  a 
tyrant  king  happens  to  lose  his  head  in  a  revolutionary  struggle,  the 
people  cheerfully  risk  their  lives  to  revenge  his  death.  Rousseau  says : 
*  If  a  nobleman,  travelling  in  his  carriage,  happens  to  get  into  a  slough, 
the  laborers  in  the  neighboring  fields  eagerly  run  to  his  assistance,  for 
which  his  lordship  does  not  even  thank  them,  thinking  they  have  done 
no  more  than  their  duty ;  but  if  one  of  their  own  caste  meets  with  the 
like  misfortune,  they  set  up  a  horse-laugh,  and  let  him  extricate  himself 
in  the  best  way  he  can.' 

Liberty  consists  in  the  right  to  make  laws,  not  in  their  execution. 
Jurors  at  the  time  trial  by  jury  was  instituted  probably  had  the  power 
to  determine  not  only  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  also  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted.  But  being  deprived  of  that  authority  by  modem  legis- 
lators, trial  by  jury  is  now  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  wooden  image 
of  Pallas  in  ancient  Troy,  called  the  palladium^  whose  eyes  seemed  to 
move.  The  Trojans  fancied  it  fell  from  heaven  into  an  uncovered 
temple ;  and  were  told  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
while  that  image  remained  there ;  which  Diomede  and  Ulysses  hear- 
ing, they  stole  into  the  temple,  slew  the  keepers,  and  carried  it  away ; 
after  which  the  destruction  of  the  city  soon  followed.  Trial  by  jury 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  similar  fate,  while  English  jurists  extol  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  did  the  oracle  the  Trojan  palladium.  The  cere- 
mony of  opening  our  courts  shows  the  influence  of  habit  in  continuing 
a  practice  the  cause  for  which  no  longer  exists.  All  persons  having 
business  with  the  court  are  called  upon  with,  'Hear  ye!*  three  times 
repeated ;  to  *  draw  near,'  and  they  shall  be  heard ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  representatives  or  counsel  of  those  on  whom  the  call  is  made 
are  at  the  place  assigned  for  them ;  and  there  is  no  necessity,  nor  is  it 
expected,  that  they  should  approach  nearer  to  the  court.  The  sheriff, 
who  has  already  made  his  return  according  to  law,  and  the  jurymen, 
who  are  duly  informed  in  their  citations  of  the  consequence  of  absent- 
ing themselves  on  the  opening  of  the  court,  are  unnecessarily  called 
upon  in  like  manner. 

I  apprehend  the  following  historical  fact  will  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  custom :  '  Justice,'  says  the  Abbe  Pluche, '  was  anciently  admin- 
istered in  Europe  in  the  finest  of  our  months,  namely  May.    We  still 
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find  in  a  multitude  of  places  remains  of  this  custom,  in  the  practice 
observed  by  the  farmers  of  the  duties  and  receipts  of  lords,  of  setting 
up  branches,  or  a  green  arbor  before  the  chief  or  manor-house,  where 
the  assizes  were  formerly  held.  All  this  preparation  is  founded  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  season  in  which  justice  was  administered  in  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  above-mentioned  green  arbor  is  still  called  '  the 
May.'  The  terms  of  magistrate  and  majesty  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  name  of  the  month  in  which  these  venerable  assemblies  were  held. 
This  month  received  its  name  from  the  Pleias  or  Pleiades,  anciently 
called  Maia,  which  then  disengaged  itself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
distant  thirty  degrees,  and  passed  under  Gemini.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  vassals  of  the  manor  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  arbor  till  his  lordship  made  his  appearance  to 
open  the  court,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  sheltered  themselves  in 
out^houses,  and  under  neighboring  trees,  when  the  crier  called  on  those 
who  had  business  to  prefer  to  come  forward,  and  they  should  be  heard. 
In  this  case,  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  the  custom  is  apparent : 
bat  at  this  day,  in  halls  prepared  for  the  court,  where  all  are  supposed 
to  be  present  who  have  business  with  it,  the  practice  is  out  of  place, 
and  in  fact  is  not  intended  to  produce  any  effect. 

Monarchies  are  conservative,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  disturb 
the  existing  state  of  things  connected  with  their  grand  machine,  fearing 
thereby  that  the  whole  might  tumble  into  ruins ;  and  as  this  trifling 
ceremony  tends  in  some  measure  to  mystify  the  practice  of  law,  Eag* 
land  will  be  apt  to  retain  it,  as  well  as  the  other  more  important  absur« 
dities  above-mentioned.  But  as  our  republic  has  no  cause  to  be  influen- 
ced by  such  motives,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  ere  long  brush  away 
useless  customs  derived  from  antiquity,  and  which  tend  to  check  the 
onward  march  of  the  human  mind.  j.  p. 
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Thb  dove  went  forth  on  her  pinions  fair,  t  Again  ahe  went -^  again  ahe  aought 


Across  the  waters  wide ; 
And  now  she  cleft  the  sunless  air, 

And  now  she  swept  the  tide  : 
And  all  day  long  her  form  aronnd, 

Like  a  star,  was  seen  to  shoot ; 
Yet  on  the  pathless  waves  she  found 

No  rest  for  her  weary  foot. 

She  turned  her  from  the  billows  dark, 

And  from  the  curling  foam ; 
She  turned  her  to  the  saving  ark, 

And  it  took  the  wanderer  home. 
*  Go  forth  again,  fair  dove  !  and  see 

If  th^  gentle  eye  can  scan 
A  place  m  all  the  world,  to  be 

A  fesUng*plaee  for  man.' 


The  far-spread  ocean  round ; 
And  she  returned  :  what  hath  she  bro't? 

What  hath  the  white  dove  found  ? 
The  olire-branch !  —  the  type  of  peace 

She  hath  borne  from  the  stormy  earth ; 
And  soon  the  raging  flood  shall  cease. 

And  man  himself  go  forth ! 

Oh,  be  my  soul  like  thee,  fair  doye  ! 

In  passing  on  through  life, 
Still  by  its  faith  borne  far  above 

Thie  world's  tumultuous  strife  : 
And  when  by  weariness  't  is  driven 

To  rest  where  tempests  cease, 
Bearing,  on  its  return  to  heaven. 

The  sign  of  hope  and  peace. 
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The  Lifx  and  Times  of  Rbd-Jacket,  or  Sa-go-tx-wat-ha  :  being  the  Sequel 
to  tlie  Hifltory  of  the  Six  Nattons.  By  William  L.  Sto9£.  In  one  yolume, 
8to.    pp.  484.    New- York  and  London:  Wilet  and  Fctkah. 

TVs  allnded  in  a  brief  notice  in  our  last  nnmber  to  this  yerj  entertaining  Tolume ; 
and  now  propoae  to  enter  npon  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  iti  merits.  Aside 
from  its  main  historical  featurei,  which  are  agreeably  interwoven  with  interesting 
incidental  nanatiTe,  to  trench  upon  which  would  exceed  the  limiti  of  this  notice, 
the  Tolume  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  rariety  of  speeches  of  its  renowned 
subject,  in  collecting  which  our  author  has  cTtdently  exercised  the  most  unwearied 
iodoatry  and  research.  It  is  to  these  speeches,  and  to  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  they  arose,  that  we  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Those  among  as, 
and  especially  our  readers  abroad,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  deriTO  their  im* 
prassions  of  the  oratorical  efforts  of  our  aboriginal  chiefs  in  council  from  the 
wordy  and  inflated  imitations  of  second-rate  native  romantieiaU,  will  here  see  the 
diffisrence  between  eloquent  nature  and  fustian  art;  and  while  they  set  down  our 
be-Indian*d  novel  scenes  at  their  proper  valuation,  will  do  justice  to  the  terse, 
energetic,  and  poetical  *  utterances '  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  the  forest. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  our  correspondent.  Colonel  M'KsirirET,  who  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  an  Indian  agent  or  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  remark,  that  m  the  whole  course  of  his  experience,  every  war  with  the 
natives  and  every  savage  outrage  had  been  provoked  by  original  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  whites.  When  posterity  shall  ask,  as  ask  it  will  when  all  this  has 
become  history,  whether  these  things  were  so,  and  how  our  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians were  kept,  the  reply  will  be  found  in  the  unanswerable  records  of  the 
speeches  of  our  aboriginal  chiefs.  *  Your  forefathers,*  said  Red- Jacket,  speaking 
to  the  whites  in  council,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  *your  forefathers  crossed 
the  great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small.  They 
found  friends  and  not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from  tbeir  own  country 
for  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come  here  to  enjoy  tbeir  religion.  They  asked  for  a 
small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them,  and  granted  their  request.  They  sat  down  among 
OS.  We  gave  them  corn  and  meat ;  they  gave  us  the  fire-water  in  return.  The 
white  people  had  now  found  our  country.  Tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more 
came  among  us.  Tet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We  took  them  to  be  friends. 
They  called  us  brothers.  We  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At 
length  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased.  They  wanted  more  land— they 
wanted  our  country !    Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  beeame  uneasy. 
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Wan  took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our 
people  were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among  us.  It  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands.  Brothers  :  our  seats  were  once  large 
and  yours  were  small.  You  haye  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely 
a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets ! '  *  Look  back,'  said  the  same  orator  on  another 
occasion,  *  to  the  first  settlement  by  the  whites,  and  then  look  at  our  present  condi- 
tion. Formerly,  we  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  strength.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Indians  who  extended  to  the  salt  waters  ?  They  have  been  driven 
back  and  become  few,  while  you  have  been  growing  numerous  and  powerful.  This 
land  is  ours,  from  the  God  of  Heaven.  It  was  given  to  us.  We  cannot  make 
land.  Driven  back  and  reduced  as  we  are,  you  wish  to  cramp  us  more  and  more. 
You  tell  us  of  a  preemptive  right.  Such  men,  you  say,  own  one  reservation,  and 
such  another.    But  they  are  aU  ours  —  ours  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.' 

The  celebrated  chief  Cornplaitter,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  complains  that  the 
concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwiz  were  yielded  only  to  force.  *  You  told 
us,*  said  he,  addressing  the  whiles,  *  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing 
it  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a  great  country  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  you  had  offered  us — as  if  our  want  of  strength  had  de- 
stroyed our  rights.  There  were  but  few  chie&  present,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  give  up  the  lands ;  and  it  is  not  the  Six  Nations  only  that  reproach  us  for  having 
given  up  that  country.  The  Chippewas,  and  all  the  nations  which  lived  on  those 
lands  westward,  call  to  us,  and  ask  us :  *  Brothers  of  onr  fathers !  where  is  the 
place  which  you  have  reserved  for  us  to  lie  down  upon  ?  *  What  they  agreed  to 
has  bound  our  nation ;  and  though  our  strength  has  not  increased,  nor  your  power 
become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly,  were  the  terms  dictated  by  your  com- 
missioners reasonable  and  just  ?'  And  yet,  unjust  as  was  this  treaty,  we  find  Rsd* 
Jackxt  entreating  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  that  its  terms  may  be  maintained. 
*  We  wish  that  in  respect  to  these  lands,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  may  not  be 
broken.  You  white  people  have  increased  very  fast  on  this  island,  which  was 
given  to  us  Indians  by  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  now  become  a  small  people. 
You  are  cutting  off*  our  lands,  piece  after  piece.  You  are  a  kind-hearted  people, 
seeking  your  own  advantages.' 

A  commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  whites,  when  speaking  of  the  small  worth  of 
these  lands  while  in  a  wild  and  unproductive  state,  observed,  that  the  only  value 
they  could  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  must  arise  from  the  consciousness  that 
Ihey  own/ed  them;  to  which  Red-Jacket  replied:  *That  consciousness  is  every 
thing  to  us.  It  raises  us  in  our  own  estimation.  It  creates  in  our  bosom  a  proud 
feeling,  that  elevates  us  as  a  nation.  Observe  the  diflerence  between  the  estimation 
in  which  a  Seneca  and  an  Oneida  are  held.  We  are  courted,  while  the  Oneidas 
are  considered  a  degraded  people,  fit  only  to  make  brooms  and  baskets.  Why 
this  diffisrence  ?  It  is  because  the  Senecas  are  known  as  the  proprietora  of  a  broad 
domain,  while  the  Oneidas  are  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space.'  '  Have  you  voted  i  * 
said  a  political  *  drummer '  to  a  vagabond,  as  he  thrust  a  ticket  into  his  hand.  *  No 
I  hav'  n't,  and  I  do  n't  mean  to,  that 's  more,  till  the  tkird  day^  about  sundown. 
No  body  shakes  hands  with  me,  or  treats,  afUr  I  've  voted.  You  do  n't  catch  me  ! ' 
and  he  wandered  oflf  to  test  the  *  purity  of  elections '  in  another  quarter.  Red- 
Jacket  seems  to  have  understoood  the  application  of  this  man's  argument,  in  the 
comparative  cases  which  he  cites. 

Red-Jacket  took  an  early  and  a  lasting  dislike  to  the  missionaries,  who  were 
sent  from  diffsrent  societies  to  the  Six  Nations,  to  ameliorate  their  spiritual  condi- 
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tion.  His  aversion,  as  we  learn  from  our  aathor,  was  perfectly  natural.  According 
to  his  testimony  and  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  the  early  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  badly  conducted.  Men  of  more  ability  ought  to  have  been  selected 
for  so  peculiar  and  difficult  service.  It  is  stated,  in  justice  to  the  Indians,  that 
many  of  these  ministers  were  destitute  of  any  practical  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  that  they  had  little  talent  and  less  information ;  and  moreover,  that  they  were 
bigoted,  over-zealous,  and  lacked  temper  and  patience.  Instead  of  preaching 
simple  discourses,  bringing  down  to  the  level  of  the  ignorant,  and  in  relation  to 
religion,  child-like  minds  of  the  Indians  the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity, 
in  their  simplest  and  most  winning  forms,  they  were  regaled,  says  Mr.  Stone,  with 
long  argumentative  sermons  upon  divine  decrees,  and  the  dark  mysteries  of  fore- 
knowledge and  predestination ;  more  repulsive  themes  than  which,  ha  adds,  *  even 
for  many  enlightened  congregations,  reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  could 
hardly  have  been  selected,'  but  for  Indian  auditors,  especially  unhappy.  We  have 
collated  a  few  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Rkd-Jacket,  in  reply  to  the  importu- 
nities of  various  missionaries  to  be  permitted  to  come  among  the  Indians,  ^  to  in- 
struct and  strengthen  them  in  religion  : ' 

*  Brotheh  :  We  havo  listened  with  attention  to  what  yon  have  said.  You  request  ui  to  speak 
oar  minds  freely.  All  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  now  as  one  man  what  we  think. 
Our  minds  are  ap-eod.  You  say  you  want  an  answer  to  vour  talk  before  yon  leave  this  place.  It  ia 
right  yon  should  have  one,  as  you  are  at  a  groat  distance  At>m  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain 

Jrou.  BaoTHSR :  You  have  got  our  country,  but  you  are  not  satisfied :  you  want  to  force  your  re- 
ipoa  upon  us.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the  Groat  Spirit  agreeably  to 
his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which  yon  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  un- 
happy hereafter.  You  may  say  that  you  are  right  and  we  are  lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ? 
We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  von,  why 
has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and  not  only  to  us,  but  whv  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefather*,  the 
knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know  what  you  tell  us 
about  it.  How  shall  wo  know  when  to  believe,  boing  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people  r  You  say 
there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  whv  do  you 
white  people  differ  so  much  about  it  ?  Why  not  all  a^eed,  as  ^ou  can  all  read  the  book  ?  We  do  not 
understand  these  thinss.  We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  jonr  forefathers,  and  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  hat 
been  handed  down  to  us,  their  children.  We  worship  in  that  way.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thankful  for  all 
the  favors  we  receive^  to  love  each  other^  and  to  be  united.  We  never  qtuarr^  about  religion. 
Brother :  we  do  not  wish  to  enjoy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only  want  to  enjoy  our 
own.  You  sav  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlighten  our  minds.  I  will 
now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings,  and  saw  yon  collect  money  from  the  meeting.  I  can- 
not tell  what  this  money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  that  it  was  for  your  minister ;  and  if  we  should 
conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  might  want  some  from  us.  Bbothbr:  we  are  told 
that  you  have  been  preaching  to  Uie  white  people  in  this  place.  These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We 
are  acquainted  with  them.  We  will  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon 
them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  cood,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indiana,  we  will 
then  consider  again  of  what  you  nave  said.  You  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk ;  and  this  ia 
all  we  have  to  say  at  present." 

On  another  occasion,  at  Buffalo,  Red-Jacket  thus  replied  to  a  delegate  from  the 
State  Missionary  Society,  who  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
Senecas : 

M  BaoTHCR :  We  listened  to  the  talk  vou  delivered  to  us  ftom  the  council  of  black-eoata  in  New-York. 
We  have  fhlly  considered  your  talk  ana  the  offers  you  have  made  us.  Great  numbers  of  black-coats 
have  been  amonf  the  Indians,  and  with  sweet  voices  and  smiling  faces  have  ofiered  to  teach  them  the 
religion  of  the  white  people.  Our  brethren  in  the  east  listened  to  the  black-coats,  turned  from  the 
religion  of  their  fkthers,  and  took  up  the  religion  of  the  white  people.  What  ffood  has  it  done  them? 
Aro  they  more  happy  and  more  fKendly  one  to  another  than  we  are  ?  No,  brother,  the^  are  a  divided 
people;  we  are  united  They  quarrel  about  religion  —  we  live  in  love  and  friendship.  They  drink 
strong  water,  have  learnt  how  to  cheat,  and  to  practice  all  the  vices  of  the  white  men,  which  disgrace 
Indians,  without  imitating  the  virtues  of  the  white  men.  Brother,  if  you  are  our  well-wisher,  Keep 
away,  and  do  not  distorh  us.  You  wish  us  to  change  our  religion  for  yours.  Wo  like  our  religion^nd 
do  not  want  another.  Our  friends  the  Quakers  give  us  ploughs,  and  show  us  how  to  use  them.  They 
tell  us  we  are  accountable  beings,  but  they  do  not  ask  us  to  change  our  religion.  We  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  do.  We  cannot  receive  your  offers  :  we  have  other  things  to  do,  and  beg  vou  to  make 
your  minds  easy,  and  not  trouble  us,  lest  our  heads  should  be  too  much  loaded,  and  by  ana  by  burst." 


*  Humanity  weeps,'  says  our  author, '  that  the  conduct  of  civilized  men  should  put 
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such  argoments  as  the  following  into  the  mouths  of  the  Indians,  against  their  own 
best  good: 

"  Bbothbb  :  we  pity  you :  we  with  yon  to  bear  to  our  mod  friandt  onr  beat  wiahei.  Inibmi  them 
that  in  compansion  toward  them,  we  are  willing  to  lend  them  misdionarieB,  to  teach  them  our  religion, 
habita  and  customs.  We  would  be  willing  they  should  be  as  happy  as  we  are,  and  assure  them  that 
if  they  should  follow  our  example,  they  would  be  furore  happy  than  they  are  now.  We  would  gladly 
know  that  you  have  relinquished  your  religion,  productive  of  so  much  disagreement  and  inouietudo 
among  yourselves,  and  instead  thereof  that  vou  should  follow  ours.  Accept  ofthis  advice,  brother,  and 
take  It  back  to  your  friends  as  the  best  pledge  of  our  wishes  for  your  welfare.  Perhaps  you  think  wo 
are  ignorant  ana  uninformed.  Go  then  and  teach  the  whites.  Select,  for  example,  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo. We  will  be  spectators,  and  remain  silent.  Improve  their  morals  and  refine  their  habits.  Make 
them  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians.  Make  the  whites  generally  less  inclined  to  make  Indians  drunk, 
and  to  take  from  them  their  lands.  Let  us  know  the  tree  by  the  blossoms,  and  the  blossoms  by  the 
firuit.  When  this  shall  be  made  clear  to  our  minds,  we  may  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  you.  Broth- 
er— farewell! " 

The  Indians  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  or 
the  death  of  our  Saviour  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  *  If  you  white  men,* 
said  Red-Jacket  to  one  of  the  missionaries,  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  people,  *  mur- 
dered the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  Indians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is 
none  of  our  affair.  If  he  had  come  among  us,  we  would  not  have  killed  him ;  we 
would  have  treated  him  well,  and  the  white  people  who  killed  him  ought  to  be 
damned  for  doing  it.  You  must  make  amends  for  that  crime  among  jourseWes.' 
One  of  the  converted  Indians,  however,  at  the  Oneida  castle,  in  addressing  his  red 
auditory,  in  his  first  discourse,  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  that  many  of  his  female  hearers,  'albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,'  actually  shed  tears.  The  inexperienced  preacher,  seeing  this  result,  began 
to  think  he  had  gone  too  far ;  and  he  proceeded  to  qualify  the  vivid  sketch  he  had 
been  limning :  *■  It  was  a  great  way  off,'  said  he,  *a  long  while  ago  —  and  may  be 
't  was  n't  so ! ' 

In  some  conversation  with  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Red-Jacket,  that  chieflain  contended  that  the  red  man  was  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent race,  and  needed  an  entirely  different  religion.  The  reverend  gentleman 
pressed  the  points  of  resemblance  in  every  thing  but  color,  and  argued  that  in  the  case 
of  the  christian  Indians  there  was  a  common  mind  on  religion.  Red-Jacket  waived 
the  debate  by  saying,  *  that  one  thing  was  certain,  whatever  else  was  not ;  that 
white  men  had  a  great  love  for  Indian  women,  and  left  their  traces  behind  them 
wherever  they  could  ! '  He  was  frequently  heard  to  murmur,  that  whereas  before 
the  approach  of  the  white  men,  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  children  were  all  black,  yet 
now  they  were  becoming  blue.  We  believe  it  was  our  swarthy  hero  who,  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  by  a  pious  clergyman,  to  what  tribe  a  bright  boy,  whose  face  he  was 
admiring  at  the  Oneida  settlement,  belonged,  said :  *■  Ugh !  —  part  'JS'eida^  part  Mis- 
nanary!* 

Strangers  in  Buffalo  used  oflen  to  visit  Red-Jacket  at  his  residence  near  by,  or 
send  for  him  to  come  into  the  town  to  see  them : 

"  On  one  occasion^  not  manjr  years  before  his  death,  a  gentleman  from  Albany,  on  a  visit  to  Buffalo, 
bein|;  desirous  of  seeing  the  chief,  sent  a  message  to  that  efiect.  The  gentleman  was  affluent  in  money 
and  in  words,  the  latter  flowing  forth  with  groat  rapidity,  and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  ideas.  He  had 
also  a  habit  of  approaching  very  near  to  any  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  and  chattering  with 
almost  unapproachable  volubihty.  On  receiving  the  message.  Rkd-Jackct  dressed  himself  with  Uie 
utmost  caro,  designing,  as  he  ever  did  when  sober,  to  make  the  mont  imposing  impression,  and  came 
over  to  the  villoge.  Being  intrmluced  to  the  stranger,  he  soon  measured  his  intellectual  capacity,  and 
made  no  effort  to  suppress  his  disappointment,  which  indeed  was  sufficiently  disclosed  in  his  features. 
After  listening  for  a  few  inomcntH  to  the  chatter  of  tho  gnnt  Ionian,  Red-Jacket,  with  a  look  of  mingled 
chagrin  and  contempt,  approached  close  to  him,  and  exclainied,  *  Cka,  cha,  cka! '  as  rapidly  as  utterance 
would  allow.  Then  drawin«[  himself  up  to  his  full  heij^ht,  he  turnod  proudly  upon  his  heel,  and  walke<l 
away  in  the  direction  of  his  own  domicil,  *as  straight  as  an  Indian,'  nor  deigned  to  look  behind. 
The  gentleman  with  more  money  than  brains  was  tor  once  lost  in  astonishment,  and  stood  longer 
molionloss  and  silent  than  he  had  ever  stood  before." 
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The  following  anecdote  is  itrikingly  characteristic  of  Indian  shrewdness  and 
satire.  Red-Jacket,  it  should  he  premised,  is  indignant  at  the  verdict  of  a  court 
at  Bufialo,  in  which  a  Seneca  had  been  convicted  of  stealing,  and  sentenced  to  the 
State's-prison : 

"  AAer  the  proceedings  wore  over,  in  passing  from  the  coart-house  to  the  inn,  in  company  with  a  grou|> 
of  lawyers,  Rbd-Ja.cket  discerned  upon  the  si^  of  a  printing  office  the  arms  of  the  State,  with  the  em- 
blematical representation  of  Liberty  and  Justice,  emblazoned  in  large  figures  and  characters.  The 
chieftain  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the  figure  of  Liberty,  asked  in  broken  English :  *•  What  Aim  call  ? ' 
He  was  answered  *  Libertt.'  *■  Ugh ! '  was  the  significant  and  trnly  aborinnalrosponse.  Then  point- 
ing to  the  other  figure,  he  inquired :  *  What  te»  call  ? '  He  was  told  *  Justicb  \  *  to  which  with  a 
kindling  eye,  he  instantly  replied :  *  Whart  him  Una  mno  1  * 

Our  hero  must  have  possessed  a  full  developement  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  following,  and  numerous  kindred  passages  of  the  volume 
under  notice : 

"  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  present  by  invitation  at  the  launching  of  a  Tenel  at  Black 
Bock,  bearing  his  name.  He  made  a  short  address  on  the  occasion,  showing  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  his  own  high  merit.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  addressing  himseff  directly  to  the  iressel,  he 
said :  *  You  have  had  a  great  name  given  to  you.  Strive  to  deserve  it.  Be  brave  and  daring.  Go 
boldly  into  the  great  lakes,  and  fear  neither  the  swift  winds  nor  the  strong  waves.  Be  not  ftigntened 
nor  overcome  by  them ;  for  it  is  by  resisting  storms  and  tempests,  that  I  whose  name  you  bear,oMained 
my  renown.    Let  my  great  example  inspire  you  to  courage,  and  lead  you  to  glory.*' 

Whatever  doubts  Red- Jacket  may  have  had  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
to  his  race  from  the  promulgation  among  them  of  the  christian  religion,  certain  it 
is  that  he  was  no  skeptic — no  blind  adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  chance,  or  a  faith  in 
heathen  deities.  '  I  believe,'  said  he,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  '  in  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  peopled  the  forests,  and  the  air, 
and  the  waters.  He  then  created  man,  and  placed  him  as  a  superior  animal  of  this 
creation,  and  designed  him  as  governor  over  all  other  created  beings  bn  earth.*  It 
is  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  us,  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  Indian  character, 
and  often  a  spectator  of  their  wrongs,  to  survey  their  past  history,  and  to  look  upon 
their  present  decline : 

*  A  noble  race !  but  they  are  gone, 

With  their  old  forests  wide  and  deep, 
And  we  have  built  our  homos  upon 

Fields  where  their  generations  sleep. 
Their  fountains  slake  our  thirst  at  noon, 

Upon  their  fields  our  harvest  waves ; 
Our  lovers  woo  beneath  their  moon  — 

Ah,  let  us  spare  at  least  their  graves ! ' 

Well  may  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Six  Nations  exclaim,  in  the  language  of 
their  noble  orator :  *  We  stand  a  small  island  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters.  We 
are  encircled  —  we  are  encompassed.  The  evil  spirit  rides  upon  the  blast,  and  the 
waters  are  disturbed.  They  rise,  they  press  upon  us ;  and  the  waves  once  settled 
over  us,  we  disappear  for  ever.  Who  then  lives  to  mourn  us  ?  None.  What  marks 
our  extermination.'  Nothing.  We  are  mingled  with  the  common  elements.* 
There  never  was  a  more  eloquent  epitome  of  the  *  marks  of  their  extermination,* 
than  is  furnished  by  our  orator  himself  in  a  brief  review  of  his  own  career.  *  Red- 
Jacket,'  said  he,  *■  was  once  a  great  man,  and  in  favor  with  the  Great  Spirit.  He 
was  a  lofty  pine  among  the  smaller  trees  of  the  forest.  But  after  years  of  glory,  he 
degraded  himself  by  drinking  the  fire-water  of  the  white  man.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  looked  upon  him  in  anger,  and  his  lightning  has  stripped  the  pme  of  its 
branches ! ' 
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Lbttbrs  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Homb.    By  Miss  C.  M.  Sbdowicx.    In 
two  TolnnieB,  12mo.    pp.  572.    New-Tork :  Harpbr  and  Brothers. 

With  all  the  draw-backs  that  naturally  attend  the  traversing  of  beaten  grroond, 
our  gifled  countrywoman  has  here  presented  us  with  two  Tolumes  of  fresh  and 
charming  reading.  Miss  Sbdowick  needed  no  instruction  from  her  friend  Miss 
Martineau,  to  teach  her  *  how  to  observe.'  With  a  heart  open  as  the  day  to  the 
finest  impulses  of  humanity,  she  has  in  all  her  joumeyings  given  us  her  first  warm 
^impressions  of  th§  people,  of  *the  mass;'  and  it  is  delightful  to  note,  how  their 
tedfare  always  comes  uppermost  in  her  benevolent  heart.  Some  of  the  London 
journals,  we  observe,  while  they  award  abundant  praise  to  the  ^  Letters,'  and  speak 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  author,  yet  complain  loudly  that  they  are  *  something  too 
fiuniliai '  in  those  portions  which  throw  open,  as  it  were,  the  doors  of  English 
society.  Thus  the  '  AthenoBum '  does  not  hesitate  to  say :  *  There  is  the  stamp  of 
individuality  upon  these  Letters.  Tet  we  cannot  say,  that  to  read  them  is  as 
pleasant  as  it  was  to  hear  their  writer  talk  of  the  impressions  to  which  they  are 
devoted.  If  America  or  England  sent  forth  more  travellers  like  Miss  Sbdgwick, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  both  countries.  Simple 
to  homeliness  in  her  appearance  and  dress;  of  that  'certain  age,'  the  graceful 
wearing  of  which  is  not  given  to  every  woman ;  denied  even  the  possession  of  that 
most  winning  gift,  a  sweet  speaking  voice ;  national  in  her  accent,  and  quaint  in 
her  phraseology ;  there  was  nevertheless  about  her  an  upright  and  unpretending 
truthfulness,  which  commanded  respect ;  a  thing  rare,  and  therefore  precious,  in 
the  feverish  atmosphere  of  London  saloons ;  beside  a  poetical  freshness  of  mind, 
which,  throwing  itself  abroad  upon  the  myriads  of  new  objects  around  her,  could 
not  fail  to  captivate.  Beyond  the  respect  which  attaches  itself  to  all  who  have  the 
courage  to  be  as  clear  of  affectation  bb  Miss  Sedgwick,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
conceive  an  admiration  for  one  whose  enthusiasm  was  so  healthy,  and  whose 
admiration  bestowed  itself  so  justly  and  so  liberally.*  Now  after  such  exceed- 
ingly relevant  and  impersonal  matter  as  this,  in  a  merely  literary  critique,  it  is 
especially  modest,  and  in  pleasant  keeping,  to  hear  the  same  reviewer  complain, 
that  *  it  runs  in  the  blood  of  the  Americans  to  gossip,*  and  that  Miss  Sedgwick  has 
seen  fit  to  follow  the  example  of  scores  of  British  tourists  in  this  country,  ^nd  to 
carry  her  researches  into  the  dwellings  of  private  individuals,  estimating  their  in- 
comes, numbering  their  servants,  etc.  *  There  is  an  amount  of  offence  of  this  sort 
in  her  book,'  adds  the  Athenaeum,  *  passing  all  former  offences  of  the  same  nature.' 
All  these  complaints,  however,  are  only  note-worthy,  as  confirming  the  justice  of 
Miss  Sedgwick's  remark,  that  an  unfailing  concomitant  of  an  Englishman's  im- 
mense love  of  approbation,  is  a  certain  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  the  presence 
and  observation  of  others. 

Our  author  certainly  seems  to  have  had  every  opportunity  afforded  her  to  study 
the  English  character;  for  her  reputation  and  letters  secured  her  access  to  the 
highest  society  in  England,  and  her  own  benevolent  inclinations  prompted  her  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders ;  and  she  records  her  warmest  gratitude  and 
admiration  in  favor  of  many  of  the  noble  traits  of  our  brethren  *  on  the  other  side.' 
Yet  when  we  find  her  on  the  Continent,  looking  leisurely  back  upon  her  experiences, 
comparing  her  impressions,  and  conning  the  qualities  of  our  *  mother  people,'  she 
Qomes  with  evident  reluctance  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  flexibility  about 
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an  Englishman ;  no  adaptation  to  circumstances  and  exigences.  *  His  &ce  and 
demeanor  always  betray  him.  His  moscles  are  in  a  state  of  tension ;  his  nerves 
seem  to  be  on  the  outside  of  his  coat ;  his  eye-brows  are  in  motion ;  he  looks  as  if 
he  felt  that  all  the  people  about  him  were  rats;*  his  voice  is  quick  and  harsh,  and 
his  words  none  of  the  sweetest.  The  contrast  between  the  English  and  German 
character  is  sufficiently  striking,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  following  passage,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  our  travelled  countrymen  whom  we  have 
heard  speak  upon  the  subject : 

**  Th«  Enf  lisb  race,  root  and  branch,  what  with  their  natural  shynen,  their  conveational  reierrea, 
and  thoir  radical  uncourteousnesa,  are  cold  and  repelling.  The  politeness  of  the  French  is  conven- 
tionaL  It  seeoM  in  part  the  result  of  their  sense  of  oersonal  rrace^  and  in  part  of  a  selfish  calculation 
of  making  the  most  of  what  costs  nothing ;  and  partly  no  doubt,  it  is  the  spontaneous  effect  of  a  viva- 
cious nature.  There  is  a  deep-seated  humanity  in  the  courtesy  of  the  Germans.  They  always  seem 
to  be  feeling  a  gentle  pressure  from  the  cord  that  interlaces  them  with  their  species.  They  do  not 
wait,  as  Schillkb  savs,  till  you  *  freel^r  invite  '  them  to  *  friondlily  stretch  you  a  hand,'  but  the  hand 
is  instinctively  stretched  out,  and  the  kind  deed  ready  to  follow  it.  And  this  suavity  is  not  limited  to 
any  rank  or  condition,  but  extends  all  the  way  down,  from  the  prince  to  the  poorest  peasant." 

Our  author  records  abundant  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  this  national  sketch,  several 
of  which  we  had  marked,  with  the  hope  of  extracting,  and  one  of  which,  a  little 
group  for  a  painter,  we  cannot  avoid  copying : 

**  Beneath  my  window,  in  a  small  triangular  garden,  is  a  touching  chapter  in  human  life ;  the  whole 
book  indeed,  from  the  beginning  almost  to  the  end.  There  is  a  table  under  the  trees  in  the  universal 
German  fashion,  and  wine  and  Seltzer-water  on  it ;  and  there  in  his  arm-chair  sits  an  old  blind  man, 
with  his  children  and  grand-children,  and  the  blossoms  of  yet  another  |^neration  around  him.  While 
I  write  it,  the  youn^  people  are  touching  their  glasses  to  his,  and  a  bttle  thing  has  clambered  up  be- 
hind him,  and  is  holdmg  a  rose  to  his  nose.*' 

We  close  our  brief  quotations  with  the  annexed  sketch  of  our  author's  '  first  im- 
pressions '  of  the  Alps : 

**  We  had  read  descriptions  of  them  in  manuscript  and  print,  in  prose  and  poetry ;  we  knew  their 
measurement ;  we  had  seen  sketches,  and  paintings,  and  models  of  them^  and  yet  I  think  if  we 
had  looked  into  the  planet  Jupiter,  we  could  scarcely  nave  felt  a  stronger  emotion  of  surprise.  In  truth, 
up,  up  where  they  huof  and  shone,  the^  seemed  to  belong  to  heaven  rather  than  earth }  and  yet,  such 
is  the  mystery  of  the  spirit's  kindred  with  the  efNlgent  beauty  of  God's  works,  that  they 

——' seemed  a  psit 
Of  me  sad  of  my  aool,  aa  I  of  tfaem.' 

The  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  was  before  us,  unclouded,  undimmed  by  a  breath  of  Tapor. 
There  they  weref  like  i^littering  wedges  cleaving  the  blue  atmosphere.  I  had  no  anticipation  of  the 
exquisite  effect  of  the  light  on  these  a4$rial  palaces,  of  a  whiteness  as  glittering  and  dazsling  as  the 
gaments  of  the  angels,  and  the  contrasts  of  the  black  shadows,  and  here  and  there  golden  and  rose-col- 
ored hues.  I  have  no  notion  of  attempting  to  describe  them  ;  but  you  shall  not  reproach  me,  as  we,  so 
soon  as  we  recovered  our  voices,  reproached  all  our  travelled  friends  with :  *  Why  did  they  not  tell 
us  ? '    <  How  cruel,  how  stupid,  to  let  any  one  live  and  die  without  coining  to  see  the  Alps  1 ' 

If  Miss  Sedowick  before  leaving  America  could  have  heard,  as  we  had  the 
pleasure  the  other  day  to  hear,  an  accomplished  correspondent  of  this  Magazine 
describe  the  varied  beauties  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  she  could  hardly  have  said,  even 
while  gazing  upon  them,  that  *the  half  had  not  been  told  her.'  Next,  we  are  con- 
fident, to  a  view  of  the  Alps,  may  be  esteemed  a  picture  drawn  of  them  by  a 
tasteful  observer,  a  poet,  and  a  christian.  We  have  now,  we  think,  at  least  a.forcibU 
appreciation  of  these  mountains ;  *  their  shadows,  dark  at  the  base  ;  the  sunlight 
resting  like  a  cincture  upon  the  topmost  peak,  which  rears  its  imperial  head  above 
most  of  the  chain ;  the  magical  effect  of  the  delicate  and  fading  pink  upon  the 
precious  whiteness  of  the  Alpine  snow,  and  the  clear  blue  ether  that  borders 
on  it.' 
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Ambrica  :   Historical,  Statistic,  and   Dsscriptite.    By  J.  S.  Bdckinoham, 
Esq.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  1030.    New-Tork :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

'  An  huge  man,'  says  a  quaint  English  author,  *  and  a  book  of  monatroos  size, 
generally  fall  short  of  what  they  seem  to  promise.  An  ordinary  mind  can  no  more 
inform  an  over-large  body,  than  an  ordinary  geniua  can  enliven  a  big  book.'  This 
criterion  will  certainly  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  two  corpulent  volumes  before 
us ;  in  which  there  is  more  smooth  verbosity  than  we  remember  ever  to  have  en- 
countered in  the  same  number  of  pages,  in  any  score  of  kindred  works.  Judging 
probably  from  the  success  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  goissipping  publications  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  from  the  pens  of  second-rate  English  tourists, 
our  author  was  perhaps  justified  in  inferring  that  twattle  was  our  only  wear,  and 
that  common-place  would  find  the  readiest  market.    Mr.  Buckiiiohaii  has  merely 

*  skimmed  the  superfices '  in  all  his  journeyings,  taking  care  only,  as  is  his  wont, 
never  to  let  the  public  eye  lose  sight  of  the  private  *  I.'  So  fiur  from  his  volumes 
being  the  result  of  a  searching  examination  and  comparison  of  our  institutions, 

*  men,  manners,  and  things,'  they  exhibit  little  exertion  of  thought,  and  less  labor 
of  investigation.  The  work  is  neither  suggestive  nor  comprehensive.  To  be  sure, 
it  has  no  very  gross  or  ludicrous  errors,  but  there  are  no  striking  beauties.  In  fact, 
its  main  characteristic  is  a  sort  of  decent  debility,  relieved  only  by  an  excessive 
egotism,  which  is  *  lugged  in  by  ear  and  horn,'  on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
style  is  a  model  for  a  mere  book-maker.  No  man  ever  covered  a  larger  piece  of 
bread  with  a  smaller  piece  of  butter  than  Mr.  Buckingham.  Dilution  is  his  forte. 
We  verily  believe,  that  if  he  were  to  describe  a  southern  negro  singing  *  Such  a 
Gittin'  up  Stairs  I  never  did  See,'  he  would  write  the  passage  thus :  *  I  was  struck, 
on  the  morning  before  my  departure  from  the  hotel,  where  I  had  been,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  tarrying  for  a  considerable  period  or  more  of  time,  with  a  species 
of  song  or  chant,  proceeding  from  the  thick  lips  of  a  dark-skinned  negro,  the  bur- 
den of  which,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  gather  it,  from  hearing  it  on  one  occasion 
only,  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  at  no  previous  period  of  his  existence  had  he  ever 
witnessed  so  difficult  an  ascension  of  a  stair-case.  The  origin  of  this  local  song, 
chant,  or  ditty,  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  trace  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  justify  its  insertion  in  my  journal.'  , 

After  all,  Mr.  Buckingham  b  one  of  the  best  of  that  species  of  elaborate  and 

*  sofl  recorders,'  whose  minute  descriptions,  patientiy  mastered,  will  convey  to  the 
reader  who  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  objects  which  he  depicts,  a  very 
good  idea  of  them.  TTUs  praise  we  render  with  pleasure ;  and  since  our  author  is 
kind  enough  to  say  that  *  the  Knickerbocker  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  the 
magazines  in  Great  Britain,'  and  to  add  other  complimentary  words,  which  our 
modesty  forbids  us  to  quote,  we  can  only  regret,  in  our  gratitude  for  his  praise,  that 
we  cannot  conscientiously  increase  his  own  commendation.  We  remember  to 
have  met  Mr.  Buckingham  oflen  in  society,  while  in  this  country,  and  to  have 
found  him  an  entertuning  and  not  over-ostentatious  person.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
fear  there  is  something  in  the  pen,  that  *  mighty  instrument'  in  hands  like  his, 
which  leads  him  to  the  display  of  himself,  and  of  that  eacoethes  scribendi  for  which 
his  very  name  has  become  a  synonym.  In  justice  to  the  worthy  publishers,  we 
should  state,  that  they  have  done  their  part  for  the  volumes.  They  have  illustrated 
them  with  upwards  of  seventy  wood-engravings,  together  with  a  fine  portrait  of 
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the  author,  on  eteel.  One  or  two  of  the  cuts  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reflect 
their  originals,  as  for  example  the  picture  of  Utica,  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
beautiful  town  will  assuredly  repudiate ;  but  in  the  main,  the  pictorial  features  of 
the  work  are  of  a  creditable  character. 


The  Ancient  Regime  :  a  Tale.    By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    In  two  volumes, 
12mo.    pp.  416.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Mr.  James,  in  the  volume  before  us,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  certain  moral  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men,  while  at  the  same  time  he  afforded  them  amuse- 
ment, has  deviated  in  some  degree  from  the  usual  plan  of  his  romances.  *■  A  subject,' 
says  he,  *■  of  no  slight  interest,  was  to  be  found  in  the  education  of  a  girl  from  infancy 
to  womanhood,  by  a  man  unconnected  with  her  by  blood,  together  with  the  results 
to  both ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  treat  it  properly  was  not  an  easy  undertaking.'  In 
attempting  it,  he  has  striven  to  depict  the  fine  shades  of  character  and  emotion, 
rather  than  the  broader  contrasts,  the  scenic  light  and  shade,  and  the  somewhat 
melo-dramatic  effects  for  which  there  is  such  a  fondness  at  the  present  day.  We 
think  Mr.  James  has  not  over-estimated  the  good  taste  of  the  public,  in  believing 
that  quiet  paintings  of  the  human  heart,  executed  with  fidelity  and  vigor,  will  find 
no  lack  of  admirers,  among  those  especially  whose  praise  is  worth  the  having. 
Leaving  the  other  characters  of  the  novel,  (including  that  of  the  abb6.  Count  de 
Castelneau,  a  most  spirited  delineation,)  we  need  only  call  the  attention  of  our 
female  readers  to  Mr.  James'  ckef'desuvre^  the  character  of  Annette  de  St.  Morin, 
concerning  which  he  remarks  :  *  I  have  had  here  the  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend 
with  which  every  man  must  encounter  when  he  endeavors  to  depict  the  many  fine 
gradations  of  thought  and  feeling  produced  in  a  woman's  bosom  by  the  different 
events  of  her  life ;  and  certainly  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  placed  her 
have  not  made  the  task  more  easy.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  the  picture  is  a  true  one, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  The  rule  that  I  have  gone  by  in  painting  this  charac- 
ter is,  to  have  all  the  observations  that  I  have  made  through  life  upon  the  nature 
and  conduct  of  woman  present  to  my  mind,  like  colors  ready  on  a  palette ;  and  I 
have  never  asked  myself  what  would  be  my  own  sensations  in  any  particular  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to,  but  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  of  such  a  woman, 
and  of  one  so  educated.  Whether  I  have  divined  right,  or  whether  I  have  made  a 
mistake,  women  alone  can  judge.'  To  an  attempt  like  this,  by  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
James,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  if  indeed  the 
*  Tale '  shall  not  have  been  perused  long  before  these  pages  pass  to  the  public. 
One  thing  is  especially  remarkable  in  almost  all  our  author's  productions;  and  that 
is  the  frequent  moral  lessons  deduced,  in  brief  passages,  from  his  spirited  paintings. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  vices  of  the  higher  class  of  the  Parisian  people,  he  says : 

"  Oh  would  bat  man  remember  that  ho  is  but  a  steward  of  all  that  he  possesses  ;  that  his  wealth, 
hi*  honors,  his  talents,  his  geains,  his  influence,  are  all  merely  lent  to  him  by  tbe  one  great  Possessoi,  not ' 
alono  for  ni«  individual  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  Uio  whole  ;  wouU  he  but  remember  this,  such 
terrible  accounts  of  the  stewardship  would  not  be  taken,  as  are  often  demanded  on  this  earth  by  ai^ents 
that  seem  little  likely  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  commis<)ion  ;  and  tbe  after-reckoning  too  might  be 
looked  for  in  peace,  knowing  that  it  is  to  be  rendered  to  a  mild  and  merciful  Lord." 
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Moderation  v»,  Teetotalism.  —  We  have  reeeiyed  sereral  commiinicaUoiiB 
pro  and  eon  upon  these  themes,  suggested  by  an  article  entitled  bm  aboye  in  a  late 
number ;  but  they  have  been,  some  too  long,  some  too  violent,  and  others  quite  too 
disengenuous  and  question-begging.  But  the  writer  of  the  following,  gathering 
fit>m  these  pages  most  likely  a  knowledge  of  our  time-strengthened  afiection  for 
•  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 

——'that  ovriooi  book  of  BuivYAn'g 
All  strung  together  like  a  bunch  of  onions,' 

has  touched  our  weak  point ;  and  we  surrender  a  good  seat  at  our  table  for  him,  be- 
cause he  is  a  '  warm  friend  of  an  intimate  friend  of  ours : '  ^  I  read  the  paper  enti- 
tled <  Moderation  vs.  Teetotalism,' '  he  writes, '  and  certainly  found  in  it  many  things 
of  which  I  could  approve,  but  yet  more  that  I  am  compelled  to  condemn.  And  with- 
out entering  into  an  argument  with  your  contributor,  who  may  and  doubtless  does 
deserve  the  personal  commendations  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  him,  I  wonld  re- 
spectfully invite  him  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress '  of  Buktar , 
till  he  reaches  the  *  Third  Part,'  which  I  desire  him  to  read.  He  will  there  find  the  Lady 
iNTEMFBRAircB,  the  wifc  of  Carnal  Security,  inveigling  Temder-consciencb 
into  her  sumptuous  dwelling,  where  with  her  daughters  Wantonness  and  Forget* 
fulness,  he  would  finally  have  perished,  but  for  the  secret  and  wonderful  virtues  of  his 
crutch,  with  which  he  hit  himself  a  blow,  while  turning  in  his  sleep,  which  awoke  him. 
He  escapes  the  wiles  of  Intemperance  and  Wantonness,  and  arrives  at  the  house  of 
the  good  Interpreter,  who  thus  ^  improves '  upon  the  temptations  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed :  *  And  as  to  Intemperance,  that  common  vice  which  this  age  does 
so  much  and  so  shamefully  abound  in :  men  think  they  may  safely  venture  into 
company  without  being  obliged  to  drink ;  and  when  they  are  in  company,  they 
think  they  may  drink  a  little  without  doing  themselves  any  harm ;  not  considering 
that  that  little  does  but  embolden  them  to  venture  on  more,  every  giass  they  pour 
down  deprivvng  them  of  so  much  of  their  resolution  and  strength  to  resist :  and  when 
they  come  to  be  doubtful  whether  they  shall  let  this  one  glass  more  go  down,  they 
throw  down  the  fence  of  their  soul,  their  reason,  and  expose  her  to  be  polluted  by 
the  height  of  madness  and  folly ;  letting  into  their  unguarded  breasts  a  flood  of  vain 
passions  with  their  superfluity  of  drink.  JTkus  by  little  and  little,  the  poor  soul  suffers 
shipwreck.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  remedy  is,  to  flee  the  first  occasions  and  temp- 
tations; to  stop  the  avenues  of  the  soul ;  to  set  a  guard  upon  the  senses,  and  to 
restrain  the  imagination  within  its  proper  limits.  A  man  ought  not  so  much  as  to 
fancy  that  company  pleasant  or  delightful,  by  keeping  of  which  he  runs  the  hazard 
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of  his  soul's  health ;  much  less  ought  he  to  follow  them  and  court  them :  nay,  rather 
let  him  refuse  when  courted  by  them:  'tis  much  better  to  be  thought  ill-natured 
and  uncomplaisant  to  others,  than  to  be  really  so  to  one's  self,  by  ruining  one's  self 
to  oblige  an  acquaintance.  There  are  some  souls  that  are  naturally  so  affable  and 
courteous,  so  soft  and  pliant,  that  they  comply  oftentimes  with  company,  more  through 
the  flexibleness  and  sweetness  of  their  own  disposition,  than  out  of  any  real  inclination 
to  debauchery :  nay,  while  they  loathe  the  drink,  they  cannot  forbear  obliging  their 
unreasonable  companions.  This  is  a  great  weakness  :  and  though  it  may  be  capable 
of  admitting  some  excuse,  on  the  account  of  that  sweetness  of  temper  from  whence  it 
flows,  yet  'tis  never  the  less  dangerous,  and  therefore  must  not  be  palliated,  lest  in 
so  doing,  we  turn  advocates  for  vice.'  .  .  .  Here  the  conversation  of  the  good 
Interpreter  was  interrupted  by  the  bell  ringing  for  dinner ;  and  I  wish  your  ^  mod- 
erate-drinking '  correspondent  could  have  accompanied  Tender-conscience  into  the 
*  refectory,'  and  sat  down  with  his  companions  to  that  repast.  '  Temperance  carved 
out  for  the  rest,  and  Decency  waited  at  the  table.'  There  was  no  boisterous 
mirth,  no  offensive  or  unseemly  jests ;  but  a  modest  cheerfulness  crowned  the  en- 
tertainment. There  was  plenty  witliout  riot,  and  variety  without  extravagance. 
They  ate  to  nourish  nature,  and  rose  from  the  table  lightsome  and  well  refreshed ; 
and  in  company  with  a  virgin  named  Health,  retired  to  take  the  air  of  the  garden, 
where,  sitting  down  under  the  shade  of  a  broad-spreading  sycamore,  they  fell  afresh 
into  discourse  upon  the  beauty  of  '  temperance  in  all  things.' 


The  Poet's  Original.  —  We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  curious 
and  instructive  book,  which  should  give  us  the  originals  of  the  great  pictures 
drawn  by  the  ancient  and  modem  English  poets ;  and  it  is  pleasant,  ever  and  anon, 
to  encounter  them  in  biographies  or  *■  hand-books  of  genius.'  The  following  is  from 
a  very  beautiful  volume  upon  *  Wyoming,'  heretofore  referred  to,  and  published 
recently  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Thomas  Campbell  to  a  relative  in  America,  and  affords  us  the  *  first  impres- 
sions '  of  the  ^  Battle  of  Hohenlinden  : '  *•  Never  shall  time  efface  from  my  memory 
the  recollection  of  that  hour  of  astonishment  and  suspended  breath,  when  I  stood 
with  the  good  monks  of  St.  Jacob,  to  overlook  a  charge  of  Klenaw's  cavalry  upon 
the  French  under  Grennier,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  given  and 
returned,  and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  pas  de  charge^  collecting  the 
lines  to  attack  in  close  column.  After  three  hours'  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  severe 
action,  a  park  of  artillery  was  opened  just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and 
several  wagoners  who  were  stationed  to  convey  the  wounded  in  spring-wagons, 
were  killed  in  our  sight.  My  love  of  novelty  now  gave  way  to  personal  fears ;  and 
I  took  a  carriage,  in  company  with  an  Austrian  surgeon,  back  to  Landshut.'  *•  I 
remember,'  he  adds,  on  his  return  to  England,  <how  little  I  valued  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, before  I  got  into  the  heart  of  such  impressive  scenes ;  but  in  Germany  I  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  have  possessed  an  art  capable  of  conveying  ideas  inacces- 
sible to  speech  and  writing.  Some  particular  scenes  were  rather  overcharged  with 
that  degree  of  the  terrific  which  oversteps  the  sublime ;  and  I  own  my  flesh  yet 
creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring-wagons  and  hospitals ',  but  the  sight  of  Ingol- 
stadt  in  ruins,  or  Hohenlinden  covered  with  fire,  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
.  were  spectacles  never  to  be  forgotten.' 
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^PooR  Power!'  —  How  many  thousands  of  times  in  England  and  America 
have  these  expressive  words  been  repeated,  within  the  last  two  months !  A  fine 
scholar,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  perfect  artist,  went  out  of  the  world  with 
Tyronk  Power.  We  have  had  his  many  noble  qualities  freshly  brought  home  to 
us  recently,  by  a  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  one  who  well  knew  and 
warmly  esteemed  him,  and  who  has  since  followed  him  to  the  ■undiscovered 
country  ) '  one  who  never  awakened  of  a  morning,  as  he  said,  without  seeing  the 
President,  in  his  mind's  eye,  struggling  with  the  waves,  ■  towering  to  o'erwhelm,' 
on  the  horizon  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Now  that  the  peerless  actor  has  gone,  and  we 
feel  that  his  place  can  never  be  supplied,  we  turn  with  a  fond  affection  to  th(Me 
master-pieces  of  art  in  which  he  won  our  admiration.  In  his  own  play  of  ■  St. 
Patrick* 8  Eve '  we  remember  always  to  have  asked  ourselves,  as  he  is  about  to  die, 
*'  Where  and  when  toiU  A«,  who  is  now  anticipating  death,  receive  the  dread  mes- 
senger ? '  In  the  opening  of  the  tliird  scene,  where  in  his  sweet  voice  he  is 
singing  the  touching  song  of  '  Tobacco  is  an  Indian  Weed,'  he  pauses  suddenly, 
and  exclaims:  ■There's  a  deal  of  morality  in  that  little  song;  though,  often  as 
I  've  sung  it,  it  never  struck  me  till  now.  To  be  sure,  I  do  n't  remember  ever  before 
giving  my  mind  to  serious  thoughts  on  my  latter  end.  Not  but  I  've  often  had  a 
smart  tap  on  the  door  from  the  same  leaden  messengefs,  but  then  they  always  came 
unlooked  for,  and  in  hot  blood :  there  's  the  difference.  I  wish  old  Fritz  had 
sentenced  me  to  be  killed  in  the  next  general  action !  I  *d  have  engaged  to  manage  it, 
I  dare  say,  by  hook  or  by  crook  !  It  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him,  and  much 
more  agreeable  to  me.'  Who  tliat  has  heard  Power  in  this  fine  play,  can  soon 
forget  it  ?  How  beautiful  the  touch  of  nature  with  the  shamrock,  which  ■  Mrs. 
Blitz '  had  forgotten  to  get  for  him  on  the  morning  that  he  was  to  die,  her  husband 
thinking  it  was  but  nonsense  :  ■  Nonsense  ?  —  is  it  nonsense  ?  —  the  ever-green 
trefoil  of  ould  Erin,  the  most  pious,  most  poetical  of  national  emblems,  nonsense  f 
Why,'  he  exclaims,  ■  you  heathenish  ould  dragoon  !  —  there  's  more  meaning  in  that 
simple But  where's  the  use  of  expounding  what  is  beyond  your  limited  compre- 
hension ?  Present  my  love  to  Mrs.  Blitz,  and  tell  her  to  bring  me  in  the  morning  the 
neatest  bunch  of  shamrock  she  can  find.  Though  I  could  n't  live  by  the  green, 
I  '11  die  by  it.  It  will  serve  in  my  last  hour  to  recal  to  my  memory  the  land  of 
my  birth.  In  my  life  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  it ;  I  '11  not  forget  it  in  my 
death ! '  Words  cannot  describe  the  touching  union  of  pathos  and  humor  in  this 
and  similar  scenes. 

But  it  was  in  the  overflowing  spirit  and  richness  of  his  comedy^  that  Mr.  Power 
was  especially  preeminent.  He  was  a  national  benefactor ;  for  when  our  country 
sat  in  ashes  as  it  were,  almost  in  utter  despondency,  he  made  the  disheartened  roar 
with  temporary  mirth,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  What  convulsions  of  laughter  he 
created  in  the  '  Irish  Lion ! '  See  him  on  his  little  stool,  in  Mr.  Wadd's  shop,  with 
his  shocking  bad  white  hat,  short  pipe,  red  nose,  and  inexpressibly  comic  and 
espeigle  leer  !  His  dinner-hour  is  not  up  by  the  ■  ould  Dutch  clock  at  the  bar  ov 
the  Bull '  —  which  is  ■  an  illigant  clock,  barrin'  it 's  always  too  slow  ', '  a  fault  on 
the  right  side  when  he  is  coming  back  to  work  by  it,  but  ■  a  mighty  great  incon- 
vanience '  when  he  *  laves  off  to  go  to  males  be  the  time  ov  it '  — and  the  journey- 
man smokes  his  pipe,  and  holds  a  faw  minutes'  conversation  with  his  employer. 
'Tou  know,  Misther  Wadd,*  says  he,  ■  when  I  hired  you  as  my  master  for  a  job  of 
journey- work  a  fortnight  ago,  I  told  you  I  was  a  rowling  stone ;  that  I  was  on  me 
travels  through  furrin  parts,  to  obsarvc  the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous 
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nations ;  and  that  when  I  had  'amed  two  weeks*  wages,  I  should  show  you  the  full 
front  of  me  back,  and  proceed  on  me  yoyage  ov  discivery .'  He  goes  on  to  awaken 
his  employer's  interest  in  his  history,  who  at  length  inquires  why  his  parents 
happened  to  mistake  his  genius  so  wofully :  *  What  made  'em  put  you  to  a  tailor  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Wadd.  *■  Put  me  to  a  tailor  ?  Is  it  put  me  to  a  tailor  ?  Misthcr  Wadd,  I 
inherited  me  position  in  society.  It  was  me  father's  profession  at  Tipperary. 
When  me  respectable  progenitor  became  a  bankrupt,  I  succeeded  him  in  his  flourish- 
ing business ;  but  a  young  gentleman  from  Ireland,  o'  the  name  o'  M'Kinzie,  who 
expected  a  fortune  but  did  n*t  get  it,  got  into  me  debt,  and  I  got  into  other  people's. 
He  ran  away ;  I  ran  after  him,  and  me  creditors  ran  after  me;  but  divil  a  bit  did 
they  catch  me  ;  and  here  I  am,  a  pedestrinatin'  travellin'  tailor,  writin'  me  obser- 
Tations ;  and  Misther  Wadd,  when  you  see  'em  in  print,  ivery  chapter  peppered 
with  a  bit  o'  poethry  of  me  own  composin',  to  give  the  prose  a  flavor,  you  may  say 
*  Tom 's  gone  home,  and  wid  his  money  out  of  the  book  has  paid  every  body  his 
own.'  But  me  ten  minutes  are  up ;  now  for  a  stitch.'  Who  that  saw  it,  could  ever 
cease  to  remember  his  jumping  upon  the  board,  dropping  his  slippers  from  his  feet 
as  he  leaped ;  his  most  natural  stitches ;  and  his  cheerful  song  of: 

*  Brian  0*Liiin  had  no  braechos  to  wear, 
So  he  took  him  a  shoep-skin  and  made  him  a  pair ; 
With  the  skinny  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in, 
They  '11  be  nice  and  warm,  aayi  Brian  O'Linn !  * 

And  then  his  soliloquy  touching  his  book  and  its  records :  *  There  's  one  obser- 
vation that  I  must  pen  down,  that 's  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  I  persave  that  in 
general  society  this  h'athen  paple  peels  their  petatis  before  they  biles  'em  !  This 
must  go  under  the  head  of  *•  Barbarous  customs  of  the  English  aristocracy  ! '  Ob- 
serve him  too  at  Mrs.  Fiz-jig's  conversazione.  Could  any  thing  be  richer  than  the 
*>  eccentric  lion-poet's '  behaviour  ?  How  Irish  his  exposition  of  '  drinks '  to  the 
Mrs.  Leo-Hunter  of  the  evening :  ^  You  wish  to  know  what  I  '11  take  ?  Well,  see : 
Port  is  the  daccnt  thing  for  a  person  in  middling  circumstances.  Sherry  is  no 
great  shakes,  unless  you  bate  it  up  with  an  egg,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  voice  or  the 
stomach,  which  ever  you  plase.  As  for  claret,  it 's  the  darlin'  when  an  indi- 
vidual wants  an  azy  and  a  coolin'  beverage ;  while  champagne  is  the  rale  gintle- 
man's  drink,  when  he's  takin'  his  rump-steak  wid  a  lady  —  and  barrin'  the 
head-ache  that 's  at  the  bottom  of  the  tenth  bottle,  I  'd  as  lieve  have  that  as  any 
thing.  But  whist !  —  it 's  not  that  I  'd  take  at  this  present ;  with  your  good  will 
and  pleasure,  I  prefer  the  fluid  that  contains  the  soul  o'  aU  them  drinks ;  which  has 
the  dacency  of  port  with  the  tone  of  the  sherry ;  the  coolin'  quality  of  the  claret 
combined  with  the  inspiration  of  champagne,  and  divil  a  bit  o'  head-ache ;  and 
that 's  a  jolly  good  jug  o'  Whiskey  Punch  ! '  ^  Splendid  !  beautiful !  delicious  ! 
dem'd  foine  ! '  exclaim  the  company.  *  Be  me  sowl  it  is,  Mr.  Dem'd-Foine ! '  replies 
the  enthusiastic  tailor-bard. 

In  '  The  OmnUms  *  he  was  particularly  felicitous.  Every  town  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  story.  He  is  an  obstinate  Irish  valet,  who  will  have  his  own  way,  and  is 
continually  getting  his  master  into  trouble.  He  is  the  '  dirtiest  owld  man  that  ever 
lived,'  and  Pat  Rooney  has  the  'cl'anin'  of  him,*  having  his  clothes  to  brush.  After 
one  of  their  quarrels,  they  encounter  each  other  in  the  parlor.  The  master  thinks 
his  servant  is  abundantly  penitent  for  recent  and  glaring  faults,  while  he  imagines 
that  his  master  is  bursting  with  contrition  for  *'  ballyraggin '  him :  and  each  has 
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determined  to  forgive  the  other ;  when  the«  former  says  :  *  Well,  Rooney,  think  no 
more  of  what  has  passed ;  only  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  each  other  in  future.' 
*That  's  enough,  Sir,'  answers  Rooney,  *  that  *s  enough ;  it  is  n't  dacent  for  the  likes 
o*  you  to  be  axin'  my  pardon.'  *  /  ask  your  pardon ! '  exclaims  the  exasperated 
employer.  *  I  forgive  you,  Sir ! '  interrupts  Rooney,  *  out  an'  out !  You  are  off  o* 
me  corns,  and  I  'm  azy.  Do  n't  say  another  word  about  it '.  *  Who  does  not  re- 
member this,  and  the  kindred  touches  of  subdued  art  in  *■  How  to  Pay  the  Rent^* 
where  he  gives  his  references  to  the  sordid  landlord,  who  returns  quite  satisfied, 
having  received  a  good  character  of  his  new  lodger  from  a  similar  Shylock,  who 
has  absolutely  hired  his  troublesome  tenant  to  go  away,  promising,  as  an  additional 
inducement,  to  be  his  reference.  *  You  found  it  all  right  with  old  Fustian,  eh  ?* 
asks  Morgan  Rattler  of  his  new  landlord,  on  his  return.  '  Oh,  yes  —  perfectly.  He 
seems  much  attached  to  you.*  •  Exactly  ;  oh,  yes  —  he  was.  Do  you  know,  I  think 
if  I  'd  staid  with  him  a  year,  he  would  have  kept  me  for  nothing  f  *  I  think  it  quite 
likely,'  replies  the  new  landlord.  *  I  khow  it  ! '  adds  RatUer,  with  an  expression 
of  mouth  and  eye  that  was  perfectly  irresistible.  But  at  length  our  new  landlord 
finds  himself  duped.  His  lodger's  furniture,  upon  which  he  had  relied  as  security, 
proves  not  to  be  worth  two-and-sixpence ;  and  Rattler  frankly  tells  him :  *  I  've  sworn 
revenge  against  your  whole  tribe.  There  is  n't  a  landlord  within  the  London  bills 
of  mortality  that  can  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  I  ever  paid  him  a  rap  o* 
rent ! '  The  new  landlord  is  perfectly  frantic  with  rage.  '  Do  you  take  me,  Mr. 
Rattler,  for  a  fool  ? '  he  exclaims.  *  If  you  ask  me  as  a  friend,'  replies  Rattler, 
coolly,  *'  I  do,  and  a  knave  ! '     We  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  for  this  month. 


Acting  ard  Actors. —  We  have  given  in  preceding  pages  an  article  upon 
this  *  dual '  subject,  for  the  reason  that  in  our  judgment  it  contains  several  truths, 
well  and  forcibly  set  forth.  We  refer  to  it  here,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing our  dissent  from  some  of  the  writer's  opinions.  We  are  especially  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  lift  our  voice  against  the  injustice  of  a  portion  of  the  public,  who 
judging  of  the  career  and  character  of  an  actor  from  the  disreputable  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  set  down  the  drama  itself  as  an  evil,  and  its  votaries 
indiscriminately  as  unworthy  of  esteem.  Notliing  could  be  more  false  in  theory 
or  more  ungenerous  in  practice  than  this.  While  objectors  scout  the  grimacing 
mountebanks  from  the  low  suburban  theatres  of  London,  who  come  to  this  country 
to  sport  a  patched-up  theatrical  style,  stolen  from  real  English  artists,  whom  our 
countrymen  have  never  been  privileged  to  see,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
just  retribution.  But  are  these  persons  to  be  classed  with  such  artists  and  gentle- 
men as  Mr.  FoRRKST,  Mr.  Hekrt  Placide,  Mr.  Power,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  others 
of  their  superior  stamp  ?  By  no  means.  These  men  are  gentlemen ;  not  vulgar 
bu&bons,  of  the  worst  moral  character ;  compelled  ever  and  anon  to  call  upon  the 
American  public  to  disbelieve  the  disgraceful  facts  concerning  their  characters 
which  come  well  authenticated  at  intervals  from  the  country  which  they  have  left 
for  that  country's  good.  We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Forrest.  Our  correspondent 
has  imbibed  a  common  error  in  relation  to  this  exemplary  gentleman  and  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  artist.  Is  it  not  because  Mr.  Forrest  has  a  noble  physique 
and  surpassingly  handsome  features,  that  his  fine  tragic  conceptions,  his  tasteful 
and  effective  readings,  the  results  of  close  and  discriminating  study,  are  under- 
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rated  bj  certain  critics?  We  yerily  believe  this  to  be  the  fact;  and  that  our 
correspondent's  groundless  position,  that  a  rerj  good-looking  man  cannot  be  a 
superior  artist,  is  seriously  maintained  by  many.  A  discriminating  critic,  a  ripe 
dramatic  scholar,  yet  still  an  unwearied  student,  we  consider  Mr  Forrest  a  striking 
argument  against  the  correctness  of  our  contributor's  conclusions.  But  this  apart. 
It  is  certain  that '  J.  N.  B.'  is  sustained  in  his  estimate  of  the  imitative  and  extrinsic 
show-men  of  the  stage,  whose  moral  career  is  on  a  par  with  their  vulgar  social 
bearing,  and  both  of  which  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  despised.  We  have  more 
than  once  been  tempted  to  sketch  the  life  of  one  of  this  class,  from  ample  materials 
which  have  been  furnished  to-  our  hand,  that  the  public  might  see  how  much  injus- 
tice is  done  to  the  profession  by  counting  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 

A  distinguished  dramatic  author,  describing  his  ^  First  Play '  in  a  late  London 
magazine,  has  shown  up  the  stage  and  the  character  of  the  sort  of  theatrical  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  to  the  very  life.  Here  is  his  picture  of  the  green-room  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre : 


*  How  miitaken  had  I  been !  I  had  always  ima^ned  the  green-room  was  a  laxorious  chamber,  adapted 
by  every  luxury  of  fiimiture  and  taste  to  receive  the  gay  and  gaudily-bedecked  beings  who  here 
resort.  It  is  in  this  room  alone  that  the  clown  shakes  hands  with  the  queen,  and  his  satanic  majesty 
is  rraciouslv  pleased  to  flirt  with  *  angels  robed  in  white.'  The  lord,  in  everv-day  costume,  is  snuobed 
by  Ms  coachman's  daughter,  bedizeneid  in  all  the  glory  of  a  ballet  girl,  and  the  pale  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
royal  father  starts  back  with  affright  at  the  chance  entrance  of  some  heavy  creditor.  In  Drury  Lane 
there  are  two  green-rooms.  The  right  to  enter,  the  line  of  aristocracy  being  strictly  drawn,  is  accord- 
ing to  the  salary  of  the  performer.  A  husband  and  wife  are  sometimes  thus  divided,  and  compelled  to 
move  in  different  circles.  The  first  of  these  chambers,  into  which  I  now  entered,  is  a  large,  bare 
place,  something  like  a  billiard  room  without  a  table  ;  a  row  of  benches  running  around,  on  which  the 
actresses  sit,  stuck  up  in  all  the  fears  of  gown-spoiling,  either  by  sitting  down  on  their  splendid  stage 
drosses,  or  injuring  them  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  green-washed  walls,  or  dusty,  denuded  floors. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  large  mirror,  before  which  a  figuraiUe  was  practising,  as  I  entered,  by  the  li^t 
of  two  miserable  lamps.' 

The  writer  is  awaiting  the  production  of  his  first  play ;  and  there  is  just  the 
difference  in  the  situation  of  a  man  occupying  a  box  under  such  circumstances, 
compared  with  the  calm  observers  aroimd  him,  that  there  is  between  *•  sitting  at  a 
table  as  a  guest,  or  as  a  meat '  in  a  country  of  cannibals  : 

'  The  first  piece  was  over,  and  now  came  mine  !  It  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  have  never  felt 
them,  to  talk  of  the  heart-throbbings  of  a  young  author,  especially  a  dramatic  author,  whose  fate  is 
decided  in  a  small  short  hour  before  hiJB  face ;  but  I  defy  any  one,  who  has  not  yet  gone  through  this  ordeal, 
to  ima^ne  the  choking  anxiety,  the  quick  pulse,  the  worse  than  heart-burn  and  apoplexy  put  together 
which  I  felt,  when  I  found  that  the  moment  was  come  when  my  first  literary  production  was  alwut  to 
be  submitted  to  the  taste  of  the  public  Nothing  save  the  awful  time  sometimes  employed  by  a  jury 
to  decide  on  the  fate  of  a  felon,  can  equal  a  moment  of  this  sort.  I  am  sure  no  person  under  trial  for 
his  life  ever  felt  more  anxious  than  I  now  did.' 

He  is  suddenly  summoned  by  the  call-boy  to  the  dressing-room  of  his  principal 
performer : 

*  I  followed  the  lad  through  a  thousand  labyrinths,  till  he  opened  a  door,  and  showed  me  into  the 
gentleman's  dressing-room,  which,  like  every  apartment  of  the  kind  in  the  theatre,  was  redolent  with 

ler,  and  their 

feet  covered 

dream  such 

smart-looking  personages  could  issue  from  such  dreary  rooms ! 

*  Will  this  dress  do  r'  said  the  actor. 
I  felt  flattered,  and  instantly  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*I  fear  I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  study  the  part.    Bunn  only  got  me  oat  of  the  Bench  this 
morning.' 
I  started  with  horror. 

*  And  even  now,  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  scarcely  do  justice  to  it ;  for  there  is  an  infernal  tailor  waiting  at 
the  door  for  ten  pounds,  who  swears  he  'II  serve  me  with  a  copy  of  a  writ  as  I  go  out ;  which  makes  me 


•o  nervous  that  I  really  do  dread  I  shall  not  play  with  spirit.' 
*  Oh,  if  that 's  the  case,'  said  I,  smiling,  *  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  think  of  it 


more.    I  value 
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Sour  tenrices  fiir  beyond  a  trifle  of  thi*  kind ;  *  and  I  inatantly  handed  him  a  note  to  that  amonnt  whieh 
e  cave  to  bii  dresaer,  or  valet,  and  ordered  him  to  run  over  the  way,  pay  the  raxcal  his  nine  pound* 
odd,  and  brinj;  three  double  glaaies  of  brandy-and-water,  *  which,'  added  he,  blandly,  *  I  hope  yon  will 
■tay  and  partake  oV 

After  the  performances  are  over,  the  players  of  this  clajw,  vulgar  alike  on  and  off 
the  stage,  retire  to  an  adjoining  tavern,  *  a  principal  haunt  of  all  the  actors,'  sajs 
the  writer  ',  but  he  corrects  himself:  '  When  I  say  all  the  actors,'  he  adds,  *■  I  am  far 
from  including  such  men  as  Macreadt,  Liston,  Power,  and  Charles  Kemble. 
This  class  of  performers  seldom  associate  with  their  inferior  brethren,  and  rarely 
address  them,  save  at  rehearsal,  but  seek  more  refined  enjoyments  in  the  upper 
society  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  they  are  always  welcome  guests.'  This  ia 
equally  true  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  professors  of  the  dramatic  art  in  this 
country. 


Mtthologt  :  the  Mystic  Number  Twelve.  —  Since  penning  the  article  in 
preceding  pages  upon  Our  ■  PaUadium  of  Liberty f*  the  writer,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  New-Tork  bar,  has  sent  us  the  following  extract  from,  and  comments  upon, 
one  of  Carltlb's  lectures  on  ^  Hero- Worship,'  which  touches  upon  a  collateral 
theme  of  our  correspondent's  paper.  '  I  should  judge  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be,'  he  says, 
*  well  acquunted  with  ancient  mythology ;  but  really,  his  style  is  oflen  so  confosed 
as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  plain  man.  He  has  however  shown  the  channel 
in  which  the  sacred  character  of  the  number  twelve  has  descended  to  the  English 
nation.  His  remarks  on  this  subject,  you  will  perceive,  confirm  my  own  obser- 
rations : 

<  Oor  Eof  lish  blood,  in  good  part,  is  Danish-None ;  or  rather,  at  bottom,  Danish,  Norse,  and  Baxoa 
have  no  distinction,  except  a  superficial  one.  But  all  over  our  island  we  are  mingled  largely  with 
Danish  proper,  from  incessant  invasions  :  and  this,  of  course,  in  a  greater  proportion  along  the  east 
coast ;  and  greatest  of  all,  as  I  find,  in  the  north  country.  From  the  Hurober  upward,  all  over  ScoC> 
land,  the  speech  of  the  common  people  is  still  in  a  singular  degree  Icelandic ;  its  Germanism  has  a 
peculiar  Norse  tinge.    Tlioy  too  are  *■  Normans,*  Northmen. 

*  Of  the  chief  God,  Odin,  we  shall  speak  by  and  by.  Mark  at  present  so  much  ;  that  the  essence  of 
Scandinavian,  and  indeed  of  all  Paganism,  is  a  recognition  of  the  forces  of  Nature  as  godlike,  stupen- 
dous, personal  agencies  —  as  Gods  or  Demons.  It  is  the  infant  thought  of  man  opening  itself,  with  awe 
and  w^onder,  on  the  ever-stupendous  universe.  To  me  there  is  in  the  Norse  system  something 
very  genuine,  very  great  and  manlike.  A  broad  simplicity,  rusticitv,  so  very  different  from  the 
lightness  and  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism,  distingnisnes  this  Scandinavian  system.  ...  *  I 
think  Scandinavian  Paganism,  to  us,  is  more  interesting  than  any  other.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  the  latest; 
it  continued  in  these  regions  of  Europe  till  the  eleventh  century ;  eight  hundred  years  ago,  the  Nor- 
wegians were  still  worshippers  of  Odin.  It  is  interesting,  also,  as  the  creed  of  onr  fathers  :  the  men 
whose  blood  still  runs  in  our  veins^  whom  we  resemble  in  so  many  ways.  ...  *  Who  knows  to 
what  unnameable  subtleties  of  spiritual  law  all  the  Pagan  fables  owe  their  shape !  The  number 
7Ve/vr.  the  most  divisible  of  all,  which  could  be  halved,  quartered,  etc.,  —  the  most  remarkable  num- 
ber— tJtis  was  enough  to  determine  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  number  of  Odin's  sons,  and  innumera- 
ble other  Twelves.    Any  vague  mmor  of  a  number  had  a  tendency  to  settle  into  Twelve.' 

*  That  is,  twelve  is  oflen  used  for  a  vague,  indefinite  number ;  as  we  say,  for  exam- 
pie, '  I  have  called  upon  him  a  dozen  times,'  when  perhaps  half  that  number  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  think,  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in 
accounting  for  the  celebrity  of  the  nimiber  twelve.  He  puts  the  derivative  in  the 
place  of  the  cause.  There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  number  that  could  entitle  it 
to  preeminence.  It  owes  this  entirely  to  the  circumstance  of  this  number  of  clus- 
ters of  stars  having  been  fixed  upon  as  stages  or  marks  of  the  sun's  progress  through 
the  heavens,  denominated  '  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,'  in  which  the  twelve  greater  gods 
were  supposed  to  be  located ;  hence  Odin  is  fabled  to  have  produced  these  gods, 
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called  his  sons/  Our  correspondent  adds  farther,  touching  his  remarks  upon  the 
expenses  of  new  trials,  and  the  time  consumed  by  advocates  in  talking  to  the  jury  : 
*  In  the  diffuse  state  in  which  our  laws  now  are,  nobody  can  comprehend  them ; 
neither  practising  lawyers  nor  judges  of  our  courts.  Many  cases,  to  come  to  any 
thing  like  a  definite  understanding  of  the  law  applicable  to  them,  require  three  or 
four  days*  debating  and  reading  the  various  English  and  American  reports  of 
decisions  of  causes  bearing  some  analogy  to  those  in  question,  afler  which  the 
judges  make  up  an  opinion  upon  them,  which  may  be  reversed  by  higher  courts.  A 
complete  law  library  is  computed  to  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  When  lawyers 
therefore  have  to  make  such  an  exorbitant  outlay  for  the  implements  of  their  trade, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  charge  their  clients  extravagant  prices  for  their  services. 
And  of  the  reports  of  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  coming  to  a  close. 
Every  year  produces  new  batches ;  so  that  lawyers  of  thirty  and  forty  years*  stand- 
ing are  obliged  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  to  prevent  being  circumvented  and  cast  by 
some  quirk  or  novel  turn  given  in  recent  trials,  contrary  to  former  decisions.  Re- 
form in  this  matter  is  imperiously  demanded.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  aitd  CoRRsspoirDsirTS.  —  We  acknowledge  oar  obli^tions  to  the  author 
of  the  article  on  the  *  JvfiMence  qf  Lyceums.,^  although  our  file  does  not  permit  u«  to  avail  ourselves  of 
his  kind  intentions.  We  have  pleasure,  nevertheless,  in  endorsing  the  annexed  passage,  and  passing 
it  to  onr  readers :  *  As  the  dew  the  earth,  so  do  these  institutions  fertilize  and  enrich  the  moral  soil ; 
without  interruption,  without  noise  or  bustle,  or  expense.  Can  you  calculate,  reader,  the  oceans  of 
water  that  fall  in  the  bright,  starry  summer  nights  ?  —  for  the  dew  is^ost  abundant  when  there  are  no 
clouds,  as  moral  influences  are  most  effective  when  there  are  no  polnical  strifes  ;  then  may  you  cal- 
culate the  fruits  of  these  literary  institutions  upon  our  country.  That  our  liberties  rest  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  is  an  old  saying.  Let  us  realize  it.  How.'  Can  there  be  equality  where 
men  are  unequal  ?  Can  it  be  that  a  small  portion  of  the  American  people  can  be  intelligent,  moral, 
and  industrious,  and  the  great  mass  the  contrary  in  all  respects,  and  that  still  we  can  preach  about 
our  republican  state?  —  and  compare  ourselves  triumphantly  with  the  governments  of  the  old  world? 
Oh  no!  I  care  not  about  names.  Who  can  care  for  namea^  Give  me  the  iking!  Give  me  liberty; 
five  me  enlightened  equality.  Let  roe  stand  side  by  side  with  the  hard-working,  well-educated,  strong- 
principled  fellow-citizen,  and  I  can  then  feel  that  I  am  living  in  a  republican  government.  But  when  I 
am  forced  to  hear  the  huzzas  of  brute  force  and  numerical  majority ;  when  I  hear  the  sacred  name  of 
liberty  desecrated  by  men  who  are  slaves  to  their  passions  and  prejudices }  I  sicken  at  the  sound,  and 
already  hear  the  clanking  of  the  chains  as  they  are  being  forged  and  riveted,  to  shackle  the  limbs  of  future 
Americans.  Every  lyceum  in  our  land  is  an  arch  that  strengthens  the  edifice  of  our  government ;  and 
every  academy  is  a  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order,  for  it  is  a  great  adornment.'  ...  *  The  Modem 
.tffuwreim,'  although  the  two  songs  introduced  in  the  text  are  gracefully  enough  written,  wo  cannot 
pobliah.  *  May  the  writer's  heart  never  be  less  light ! '  is  our  sincere  but  vain  desire.  His  *  than 
FtvusMtf  Vivaaau  *  is  well  answered  in  these  lines  of  DaroEic : 

'  And  b  on«  day  of  caw  too  miich  to  borrcnr  i 
Ah,  Hire  !  for  ynleidaj  wnt  onw  to-niorrow  x 
Ttakt  yortrnlajr  is  gone,  and  uothiojr  gajoed, 
And  oil  thy  Tniitlew  day*  will  thua  be  drained ; 
For  thon  hait  laon  to-mofrowa  yet  to  aak, 
Aitd  wilt  hr  ever  to  tr^n  \i%j  taak  I 
Who  likr  the  hindmost  chanot-whr^h  are  eont, 
Still  to  be  near,  but  ne'er  lonach  the  fint  I ' 

*  The  Era  of  Societiu  *  has  been  turned  over  to  the  *  larger  medium '  intimated  in  the  proviso  of  the 
writer,  and  for  the  reason  he  anticipated.  Previously,  however,  wo  took  the  liberty  to  segregate  a 
passage,  for  the  wholesome  truth  which  it  conveys :  *  Men  pledge  themselves  to  a  party  in  morals,  aa 
they  would  to  a  party  in  politics ;  as  if  they  could  n't  afiTord  to  bo  philanthropic  but  in  one  direction. 
Your  temperance  societies,  your  dietetic  societies,  your  abolition  societies,  your  aroeliorating-the 
eondition-of-the-Indian  societies,  are  generally  formed  of  diflferent  and  distinct  classes  of  men ;  zealous 
enough  in  the  cause  to  which  they  are  pledged,  but  evincing  little  or  no  interest  in  the  objects  of  the 
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otberi }  nay,  (^len  looking  upon  these  othera  with  an  evil  eye,  aa  hoatile  partiea.  Shivering  their 
lancea,  with  luperfluous  coarage)  against  every  wind-mill  in  tlieir  way,  or  making  intemeeivo  war  with 
the  spectres  conjured  up  by  their  own  inflamed  imaginations,  they  rashly  spur  on  after  some  favorite 
dogma,  and  greatly  marvel  when  their  hobbies  have  thrown  them  in  the  mire.'  .  .  .  '  Oae  wko  has 
Svffiered  *  has  our  cordial  thanks  for  her  kind  sympathy.  Her  *  lanes'*  await  an  early  insertion.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  could  the  mourner  but  realize  it,  that  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought,  that  the  De- 
parted has  boon  taken  *  from  the  evil  to  come.'  *  He  died  young,*  says  our  friend,  *  and  his  spirit  had 
been  *  made  perfect  through  suffering.*  Hod  he  lived,  he  would  but  have  realized  the  truth,  that  aa 
each  scene  of  life  passes  away,  never  to  return,  wo  are  made  to  feel  that  youth  and  hope  are  vanishing 
with  them ;  that  although  the  fair  world  be  as  bright,  and  its  pleasures  aa  rich  in  abundance,  yet  our 
capacity  of  enjoyment  is  daily,  hourly  diminishing ;  and  while  all  around  ua  smiles  in  beauty  and 
happiness,  that  we,  alas  I  are  not  what  we  were  !  The  picture  drawn  by  Swirr,  and  for  which  he 
himself  sat,  of  Old  Age,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  *  early  lost.'  It  loads  our 
declining  years  with  many  sufferings ;  with  diseases  and  decays  of  nature  j  with  the  death  of  many 
friends,  and  the  ingratitude  of  more  ;  sometimes  with  the  loss  or  diminution  of  our  fortunes,  when  our 
infirmities  most  need  them  ;  often  with  contempt  from  the  world,  and  always  with  neglect  from  it ; 
with  the  death  of  our  most  hopeful  or  useful  children }  with  a  want  of  reUah  for  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments, and  a  general  dislike  of  persons  and  things.  And  then,  it  is  good  to  reflect  that  the  r^ose  of 
the  *  poor  body '  is  perfect.  It  is  Oixapod  himself  who  has  said,  that  *  when  the  hurly-burly  of  life  is 
over,  it  is  sweet  to  believe  that  there  is  rest  in  the  tomb.  The  heart  shrinks  indeed  from  its  breath- 
loss,  pulseless,  and  *  cold  obstruction  j '  but  there  is  comfort  to  the  cate-wom  bosom  in  the  thought  of 
its  repose.  When  the  <  fitful  fever '  of  earth  has  frenzied  heart  and  brain ;  when  the  sad  breast  is  sur- 
charged with  groans  and  sighs  j  it  is  not  melancholy  to  believe  in  the  rest  of  the  grave : ' 

*  Tbe  luipiUiing;  head  {•  at  ml., 

lis  (hinkinf  and  aching^  are  o'er 
Tbe  quiet,  inunovahle  breajt 
la  heaved  by  afBkliou  no  more. 

'  Tbr  hnirt  ia  no  loncer  the  aeat 
9  Ofwamrw,  or  riuurn  with  pidn ; 

It  ceHMtM  to  fliiUfr  and  bent  — 
It  uerer  will  flutter  agiuu  I 

'  The  lids  lie  bo  teldoin  cnnld  cloae, 

Br  aadnm  rnrUdden  to  alerp, 
Bealml  up  in  eli*nial  icpow, 
Ilare  atrazigcly  forgotten  to  woep ! ' 

*  Again,  remember  that  he  has  at  length  satisfied  the  *  longing  axpiratlons  breathed  in  the  still  night 
benpath  the  silent  stars  ;  the  dread  emotions  of  curiosity ;  the  deep  meditations  of  joy  j  the  hallowed 
imaginings  of  purity  and  bliss ! '    Ah !  Sir, 

*  He  b  happier  than  we, 
Bowaoevcr  bleat  we  be  t ' 

*  7^  .4iMmeax'«  lore  of  Change  *  is  a  good  theme,  well  handled  ;  bat  we  perceive  that  the  ms.  has 
been  so  long  mislaid  that  some  portions  of  it  af  e  no  longer  applicable  —  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  a  forcible 
comment  upon  the  writer's  arguments.  The  following,  however,  will  show  the  drift  of  our  corres- 
pondent :  *  The  question  is  often  asked,  why  are  ministers  so  Itinerary  in  their  lives .'  The  Methodist 
clergy  are  so  professedly.  Their  ministers  are  not  allowed  to  stay  longer  than  two  years  at  moat  in 
one  place  as  pastors ;  and  Uiey  oftener  than  otherwise  change  every  year.  The  days  are  gone  in  our 
country,  we  fear,  when  the  same  hand  that  bathed  the  infant  forehead  with  the  baptismal  water,  joined 
the  hand  of  its  early  care  with  another  in  the  bond<i  of  marriage ;  when  he  who  invoked  the  blessing 
of  heaven  on  the  marriage  rite,  said  the  consecrated  words  over  the  same  person  at  tlie  grave.  We 
have  no  longer  shepherds,  for  there  are  no  flocks.  Our  clergy  are  hunters,  seeking  those  they  may 
save,  and  not  venerated  fathers,  watching  the  early  years,  guiding  the  passions  of  maiihood,  and 
soothing  the  old  age  of  their  people.  We  are  moving,  changing,  unstable.  Our  country  craves  excite- 
ment, not  truth.  Having  for  a  few  yean  heard  a  preacher,  and  become  accustomed  to,  and  of  course  tired 
of  him,  they  seize  those  faults  which  every  man  has,  be  he  preacher  or  not,  and  magnify  them  into 
unpopularity.  Hp,  feeling  hinuelf  no  longer  a  favorite,  and  in  love  perhaps  with  novelty  himself, 
seeks  some  new  field  of  labor,  and  is  happy  in  the  excitement  of  change.  He  lives  an  easy  life,  because 
be  can  preach  ofver  his  old  sermons ;  he  sees  the  country,  becomes  acquainted  with  variety,  and  gets 
to  love  it.    Thus  the  character  of  public  teachers  is  itinerary.    There  is  no  principle  in  all  this.    It  is 
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a  coBtom  which  has  resultod  from  the  impulses  of  raon,  not  from  their  judgment.  The  farmoi'«  wife 
hud  rather  trade  with  the  pedler  than  tlio  village  rtore-koepor,  because  uhe  sees  a  new  face,  and  can 
at  hex  leisure  turn  over  hi«  (to  her)  now  goods.  She  can  haggle  and  beat  down  at  her  loinurc,  and  in- 
dulge to  its  full  extent  her  cariosity.  The  father  had  rather  send  to  a  new  teacher,  if  one  can  be  found,  in 
hopes  that  in  Home  way  his  son  will  acquire  a  more  novel  itpecies  of  improvement.'  .  .  .  '  C.,'  who 
•ends  us  '  /  ego  /,*  lashing  tlio  transp.irent  self- laudatory  notices  to  imaginary  corrospondcnts  of 
an  old  and  popular  weekly  journal,  must  pardon  us  for  mupaci'ing  perisonalitij  in  his  clever  satire,  which 
wo  wish  always  to  eschew.  He  speaks  so  flatteringly  however  of  some  kindred  *  hits  '  by  a  lato 
lamented  correspondent  of  the  Knickebbocker,  that  we  are  tempted  to  present  a  fdw  more  from  the 
same  pen,  which  we  chance  to  have  in  our  possession  : 

'P/dlo  C3amcM  '  may  rely  upon  Jh«  bcl,  which  proctVHli  from  hit  inlrrrog-.Uion  —  Mi  tliere  nn  iniUnca  in  •ublunnry  bistuiy, 
where  Ml  oyaL-.r  has  spok<>n  I '  —  tluU  thi'Tv  i§.    Sir  Chrulophcr  Nortli,  in  hui  '  Cnatacrmw  Tour,'  dcscrilM-g  the  fact  of  onloring 
al  a  diop  in  DuMiii  trn  dozen  oyatcn  *  on  tlw  aht-ll,'  or  rather  in  thi;  shfll,  lo  \k  op'-at^il  at 'hit  Ifisure.     Th<»y  wepr-  wnt  ioto  hia 
privftlp  nMrn  an<l  laiil  in  a  pile.    BfforB  ho  lirgTin  to  op'-n  thf^rn,  the  largvut  oho  of  lh«;  b»'ap  yot  slowly  to  thf*  lop  like  an  awk- 
ward tmrapin,  and  opnnini;  hia  ihell,  annoiineiHl  himarlf  oa  tht'  ehiinnan,  we  think,  of  th^  Pal/Lifviy  Aatodadon.    The  aprech 
waa  of  aome  Icn«1h,  and  cloqupnC.    It  spoki*  of  gri'iranc>><  and  loara.     At  tlM  md  of  it,  ihr>  prof -s^or,  liking'  the  apraker,  took 
him  upon  his  piate ;  rrmuved^^  tntace<jus  hut;  f^vc  him  a  tr.\itoiuuii  kiiM,  and  awallowtHl  hirn  wb<ilc.     '  Never,'  h'^;  a«lda  with 
cnthuaiawn,  '  did  I  ing'ulph  ra  aiiccul^nt  and  illustrioiM  a  Liralvi:  1 '    Thin  however  ia  an  imil.itcd  cue  ;  and  likr  the  wbiile  in  the 
ScriptujT,  (who  laid  to  Moana  in  the  bulnuhpa,  '  Altnool  ihou  peraiiiul»*t  m"  lo  lx>  a  chri&tJAn,'  An<l  to  whom  Mom^,  rtrotching 
out  lua  h^ind,  obaenred,  '  Thou  art  lJi«»  man  ! ')  dopa  not  by  any  mcAnd  «iaLli»h  thi-  f  arriJity  ofthp  oy8U>r.     Two  •w.iltuwi  do  not 
imike  a  ■uinnki>r.     .     .    .     *  An  AgricuUuraiuit*  in  inl<>rriKHl  th.^t  lh'>  ^uird  of  Jonih,  wliich  er^w  in  a  lu^ht,  waa  probably 
about  thr«>o  timni  aa  lon^oa  one  of  thp  crooked- necked  aqti^ahea  of  the  pn^scnt  day.     TAkinir  the  circunutanr'*  of  iu  nocturnal 
frowth  na  a  datum,  aiul  eatimnling^  the  ionjritnilv  of  thii  T<>f('tabl'*  by  the  niath'tiiutiuil  priitcjpl»  of  a  pitun  third  and  half  a  third, 
multipiitxl  by  two,  and  the  important  fact  iaac(]iiin.>tl  at  ontv.    Uiatoriana  are  ailcnt  with  rtapeci  to  the  vine  on  which  this  (rotinl 
gr^w;  but  Sir  Hookluuu  Suir<>y,  A.  S.  S.,  in  hia  '  Di«w>rtiuon  '  on  that  itubjccl,  (Vol.  ML,  pi^  3i9,  et  jJOfim,)  has  iippli<Hl  iho 
aanv;  mode  of  c-ilculation  (riumphinily,  hotli  to  rinn  awl  guiird.    \i»  corrvctn'-»w  wo  think  ia  iridi.iput.iblc.     ...    In  reply  to 
'A  DruggiaC  we  are  »niaWpd  tostiu*,  after  Aj»iduQU!i  inquiry,  that  araenic  tdca  a  prornineul  rank  among'  th<5  poiaon*.    Even 
in  Homeopathic  doaea  it  ia  highly  dtaafTPvabtu :  the  atotaach  rej'-cbi  it;  and  wh»-n  tokrn  inwardly,  j[tlK>  m<Mt  daogvroua  mode 
Indeed  of  taking  it,)  the  articlf*  hai  frftjutMitly  lieen  known  to  pnxluce  diMtli.     .    .     .    We  con  aasun;  '  Curioao*  '  that  he  ia 
entirely  in  error  in  what  he  haa  written.    The  lirecchea  in  whk^h  Shakrpear"  elopHl  from  Str.ildrd  arv  not  ahown  to  tho  tr.ivel* 
ier  in  tke  Britiah  Muaeum  ;  the  hypotheais,  therefore,  that  tliey  were  rpUl  in  the  loi^^ri<les  of  tho  poet,  lu  ihcy  took  him  from 
the  Bcenea  of  hia  youth,  fUU  of  courae  to  the  ground.     .     .     .    '  Grunt^'  we  think  iniriubi  to  be  fact  tiouii.     If  he  dora  not,  and 
propouncb  hia  query  In  jooti  fiiilh,  '  What  and  wher>  wa*  th-;  orijciii  of  ro:i»t!''d  pi»? '  w.-*  roply,  in  Cliiuti,  year  '3.     Acconlin^ 
to  Lamb,  (Youug  Mtillou,  reraua  Juvenile  Bncon,)  Ho-ti  burned  wvenU  hoiwa  down  to  ^^-l  at  tlM*  myntery,  and  necoinplished 
it  to  perlbeuon.    The  ininutLe  our  liinita  will  not  admit.    The  curUor  kinka  in  pifa'  t<ul«  date  from  Coufuciua.' 

Perhtips  *  P.  C  of  Vermont,  who  scores  tw  soundly  for  certain  slighting  words  spoken  of  Cole- 
hioge's  interminable  'preachments,*  will  do  us  the  favor  to  road  this  passage  from  a  recent  Lomlon 
work  :  *  Polidori,  the  author  of  the  *  Vami)yre,'  was  a  prey  to  nightmare :  he  died  w^h  a  hiudanum 
bottle  in  his  bed.  And  Coleridge  might  have  thus  lefl.  a  sad  and  pointed  nionl ;  blazoning  his 
wretched  suicide  to  that  world  which  unconsciously  has  pored  with  a  thrill  of  tulmiration  over  tlioso 
fruits  of  his  delinquency,  the  romantic  and  unearthly  stories  i>f  *  Christahcl '  tmd  ihe  '  .\ncient  Mariner.' 
There  was  a  vast  deal  of  laudanum,  in  more  senses  than  one,  in  much  of  Coleridge's  conversations, 
which  those  admired  most  who  understood  the  least.  Southky  admits  that  he  was  '  always  saying 
startling  things  to  amuse  hims«'ir  and  to  astonish  othrrs.'  No  dou'>t.  .  .  ,  '■Mi'ltuffltl 'rhou(rhf3* 
will  appear,  tninu^  one  of  its  stanzx"*,  the  third,  which  cuntain^  an  anti-fjiinax,  that  made  u<  laugh  a 
gowi  hour  by  as  correct  a  clock  a^  that  of  Shro\v:<bury.     It  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Joh>s<)>'s  well-known 

lines : 

•II'Tiiiil,  hoar,  in  nolemn  cell, 

Wfiiring'  oiii  lil'-'s  cvrniiv^  (TT'iy, 
StriktT'  ihv  Ih  't'.iDi,  a»g^,  and  U'U 
Wlui  ID  blia-*,  tind  which  ibe  way  ? 

*  Thua  I  Kp'iko,  and  aneakin^  «i!»l>M, 
Scarce  n"pr'**:il  ib<'  sltrt-n^  Itt.ir, 
Wh<  u  tlu'  hojrj  srtjfv  n-phcil, 
'  Come,  Kiy  bid,  ami  drink  sxirac  beer ! ' ' 

We  respectfully  decline  the  '  Crituism  qf  Bo:,'  which  reaches  us  from  Hudson,  as  wo  have  already 
d(»clined  similar  papers  from  other  sources.  And  we  beg  h'uvo  here  to  offrr  it  as  our  luunble  opinion, 
that  much  of  the  elaborate  pen-and-ink  criticism  of  tho  day  is  excessively  dull  reading.  A  barren, 
plodding  person,  incapable  of  producing  anything  original,  shall  sit  thiwn,  and  servo  you  up  a  scries  of 
dry  co>nmcnl'»ri*'S  upon  well-known  authors,  long  and  in  long  -^urce-J^ion  ;  odvi-fin?  hi«  readers  what  he 
think'i  of  writings  with  which  they  ar'  familiar,  and  which  are  treasured  in  their  hnnrt  of  hearts  ;  jus  if 
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kia  opinion  wore  neeenary  to  the  reader  or  to  ji  favorite  author*!  fame.    There  it  a  aeosible  article 
In  Blackwood  for  August  on  thif  apeciea  of  *  literature  upon  literature ; '  a  formal  architecture  of 
rules,  attempted  to  be  raised  up  hj  the  understanding  out  of  written  books ;  all  done  *  in  the  way  of 
business,*  and  for  the  purpose  of  criticising,  by  those  who  are  *  nothing  it  not  critieaL*    *  Young  minds,* 
■ays  the  writer,  whom  we  judge  to  be  Mr.  Cabltls,  *  beginning  with  criticism,  generally  ripen  into 
conceit,  and  end  in  ignorance.    With  small  ideas,  a  clever  critic  may  succeed  in  playing  off  a  fine 
game  of  words ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  large  thoughts,  he  is  like  a  dog  snapping  at  the 
mir.   A  merelff  critical  man  is  a  mere  pedant*    ...    In  reading  *  The  Strife  of  the  (hean-Spiril»j*  ftoa 
the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  we  have  been  led  to  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  regret  that  philosophers  of  former  times,  who  were  so  familiar  with 
the  science  of  Demonnlogy,  should  have  left  us  so  poor  a  nonunclaiMrei     Even  Lono  Bacozt,  who  in 
his  *  SffliM  Sylvarum '  and  other  works  discoorscs  largely  of  spirits,  their  nature  and  influence,  and 
exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  intellect  struggling  with  old  errors,  like  Latfcoon  with  Uio  serpents, 
unable  to  loose  their  coils,  furnishes  his  readers  with  very  meagre  accounts  of  the  different  names  and 
orders  of  spirits,  whose  conttol  over  the  elements  of  the  material  world  he  recognizes  and  approves. 
Although  it  may  appear  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  walk  where  such  men  feared  to  tread,  yet  in 
these  modem  da3fs,  when  all  sciences  are  expected  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  exactness,  our 
correspondent  may  be  pardoned,  we  think,  for  presenting  the  initiative  of  a  demonological  nomencla- 
ture.   .    .    .    The  <  JSlbany  Evening  Jmumaly^  referring  to  the  '  Ftnon  of  the  Coffiiu^Maker'a  Appreniiee^ 
and  its  illustration  in  the  last  number  of  our  monthly  contemporary,  *  jfrcdtnw,*  observes :   *  The 
number  was  sent  to  us  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  noticed.    Opening  it  for  this  purpose,  a  strong 
feeling  of  disgust  was  excited  by  the  engraved  illustration  which  fronts  the  first  page.    If  the  grave, 
and  such  as  have  been  gathered  to  it,  are  suitable  subjects  for  carricature  and  buffoonery  in  a 
literary  periodical,  we  confess  our  inability  to  appreciate  or  enjoy  either  the  taste  or  the  wit.*    This 
is  somewhat  too  severely  said ;  and  hod  we  written  the  paragraph  we  should  have  changed  the 
phraseology.    The  writer  of  the  '  Vision  *  has  doubtless  only  not  suffered  the  loss  of  near  and  dear 
friends ;  and  by  him  the  grave  could  not  be  regarded  with  that  sensitive  sympathy  which  thrills  the 
heart  of  the  mourner.     Mr.  Dickexs,  who  prob<ably  suggested  the  *  Vision '  in  his  sketch  of  the  Un- 
dertaker's Apprentice,  being  htm<l4it  a  recent  sufferer,  wonld  doubtless  have  worked  out  the  excellent 
vuntik  of  the  writer  in  a  different  manner.    The  artist,  in  our  poor  judgment,  has  not  done  justice  to  the 
grotesque  tejt.    His  imagination  has  borrowed  from  the  sarcophagi  and  the  figure  of  Jack  Rexts,  in 
the  play  of  *  The  Mummy,*  much  of  its  originality.    ...    A  city  correspondent  commends  our  *■  TVve 
Oentleman  *  of  Saratoga  to  a  consideration  of  the  following  passage  from  Aodisoiv  :    '  When  a  gentle- 
man speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed  himself  clean  to  no  purpose.    The  clothing  of  our  minds  certainly 
ou|^t  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.    IVd  betray  in  a  man*s  talk  a  corrupted  imagination  is 
a  much  greater  offence  against  the  conversation  of  gentlemen  than  any  negligence  of  dress  imaginable.*  , 
This  is  all  very  well,  but  could  n*t  *  9L*  infer  that  satire  and  not  feet  vras  intended  ?    .    .    .    Several 
communications,  some  of  them  from  esteemed  correspondents,  will  receive  early  attention.    Our 
readers  will  hear  soon  again  fVom  our  entertaining  friends  *  Flaneur,*  '  Hakrt  Fharco,'  their  old 
fkvorite  the  author  of  *  Odds  and  Ends ;  *  and  may  we  not  hope  also  from  the  chaste  author  of  *  CkUd- 
koodf*  and  our  excellent  contributor,  the  *  Georgia  Lawffer  ?  *    Surely  his  escape  from  the  populous 
city  has  been  productive  of  something  for  the  *  Old  Krick  !  *    Where,  too,  is  our  *  Amerkanin  Paris ' 
and  Iiondon  ? 


LITERARY       RECORD. 

The  Great  of  Italt.  —  Meesra.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  published  two  Tolumes,  containing  the  lives  of  eminent  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  Italy ;  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  David  Brewster,  James  Mokt- 
ooMERT,  and  others.  The  first  volume  contains  the  lives  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Bocaccio,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  etc.,  Bojordo,  Bemi,  Ariosto,  Machiavelli ;  and  the 
second  those  of  Galileo,  Guicciardini,  Vittoria  Colonna,  Guarini,  Tasso,  Chiabrera, 
Tassoni,  Marini,  Filicaja,  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Monti,  and  Ugo  Foscolo.  A 
glance  at  these  rich  biographical  themes,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  writers  who  treat 
them,  will  insure  attention  to  these  volumes. 
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•  The  Yourg  Pxoplx*8  Book.'  —  We  predict  for  this  publication  an  unexampled 
popularity,  and  a  career  of  unsurpassed  usefulness.  We  know  well  the  excellent 
and  competent  proprietor,  Morton  M'Michael,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  of  the 
editor,  Mr.  Frost,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  every  way  worthy  to  be  his 
coadjutor  in  a  good  cause.  *  The  Toung  People*s  Book  '  is  intended  to  furnish  to 
those  from  whom  it  takes  its  title  that  which  will  be  suited  more  particularly  for 
them,  and  it  is  meant  to  do  it  in  such  a  form  as  will  make  it  most  attractive  and 
pleasant.  By  means  of  this  book  the  youth  of  both  sexes  will  be  supplied  with 
reading  matter  which  will  not  only  yield  immediate  instruction  and  amusement, 
but  which  will  be  suggestive  of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  future.  Nor  will 
it  be  the  youth  alone  who  will  derive  advantage  from  such  a  publication.  In  a  new 
country  like  ours  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  population  are  still  in  the  condition 
of  learners.  They  have  not  had  those  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  which 
the  present  generation  possesses ;  and  to  them,  therefore,  a  work  which  in  a  plain 
way  conveys  practical  information,  and  points  out  what  is  most  useful  to  know^ 
must  prove  invaluable.'  We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  this  laudable  enterprise. 

Fourth  of  July  Orations.  —  Wc  have  before  us  two  orations,  delivered  on  the 
recent  national  anniversary ;  the  one  *•  before  the  Fencibles,  Guards,  Light  Guards, 
Hussars,  Light  Artillery,  and  citizens  of  Natchez,  (Miss.,)  by  Thomas  Fletchjer  ; ' 
the  other  at  St  Louis,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  St. 
Louis  University.  The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  first  are  altogether  excellent ; 
but  the  execution  impresses  us  as  partaking  too  much.*^of  the  extra-florid,  to  be  in 
good  taste.  It  was  an  occasion,  certainly,  for  the  true  American  patriot's  *  bosom  to 
swell,  and  heave,  and  gush  with  joy  and  admiration ;'  but  it  would  have  been  in  better 
keeping  to  haye  expressed  this  and  kindred  sentences  in  less  plethoric  phrase.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  as  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Fletcher's  oration  without  regret,  as  it 
is  in  all  other  respects  without  respect  for  his  uncompromising  Americanism  and 
ardent  enthusiasm,  ^r.  Van  de  Velde's  discourse  is  in  a  style  of  greater  purity, 
and  well  enforces  the  necessity  of  cementing  the  bonds  of  social  union,  through 
the  exalted  agency  of  religion  and  morality,  which  are  its  best  safe-guards  against 
invasion  from  without  or  discord  within. 

*  Georgia  Illustrated.'  —  We  have  heretofore  adverted  in  terms  of  warm 
commendation  to  this  very  beautiful  work.  The  third  and  fourth  '  Parts '  are  be- 
fore us ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  high  character  of  the  illustrations 
is  in  all  respects  sustained.  We  have  the  ^  Falls  of  Taccoa,'  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scene,  the  original  of  which  is  well  described  by  our  excellent  corres- 
pondent, ('  whom  we  miss,')  Hon.  R.  M.  Charlton  ;  a  view  of  the  Pulaski  Monu- 
ment and  Episcopal  church  at  Savannah ;  the  romantic  Falls  of  the  Towalga ;  and  a 
second  charming  view  of  Rock  Mountain,  from  another  point  of  observation.  The 
engravings  are  all  on  steel,  and  by  the  first  artists  in  America. 

*The  Peasant  and  the  Piwnce.'  —  This  is  another  of  the  excellent  series  of 
•Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children,'  written  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  As 
a  writer.  Miss  Martineau  has  much  in  common  with  Miss  Sedgwick.  Her  style 
is  less  attractive,  certainly;  but  the  same  benevolent  feeling  impels  her  pen,  and 
even  her  imagination  is  made  subservient  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
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The  Widow's  Book. — Among  the  recent  issues  of  tlie  Messrs.  Appletosb, 
there  is  one  by  the  well-known  religious  author,  John  Angell  James,  cmtitled 
•  The  Widow  directed  to  the  Widow's  God,'  which  deserves  especial  mention,  as 
being  the  only  book  devoted  especially  to  tlie  consolation  of  the  widow.  The  author 
has  most  happily  performed  his  task,  for  which  indeed  lie  was  preeminently  quali- 
fied, by  tlic  possession  of  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  a  clear  and  discriminating 
intellect,  fervent  piety,  and  moreover,  large  experience  in  a  similar  grief.  We 
commend  tlie  volume  with  confidence  to  the  afflicted  mourner ;  to  whom  we  may 
only  offer  the  consolation  of  our  author :  '  Time  is  short ! '  Solemn  expression  ! 
The  death  of  tlie  worldling's  joy,  but  the  solace  of  the  christian's  sorrows. 
Widow,  you  cannot  weep  long,  even  though  you  go  weeping  to  your  grave.  The 
days  of  your  mourning  are  numbered,  and  must  end  soon.  The  vale  of  tears  is 
not  interminable.     You  arc  passing  through  it,  and  will  soon  pass  out  of  if 

Church  Music.  —  If  this  paragraph  should  chance  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Peter  Cram,  late  '  SingingHBaster  to  the  village  of  Tinnecum,'  he  will  greatly 
oblige  himself  by  calling  wltli  his  *  tunin'-fork  *  at  the  publishing-office  of  this 
Magazine,  where  he  may  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  one  of  the  finest  collection^  of 
nftw  church  music  that  ever  met  his  great  green  eyes.  Such  a  variety  !  —  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes ;  anthems,  chants,  sentences,  and  other  set  pieces ;  original,  and 
selected  with  great  care  from  the  most  eminent  composers  in  the  world ;  the 
whole  calculati^d  and  intended  for  Congregational  and  the  Church  servicli  and 
arranged  for  the  organ  and  piano-forte,  by  the  Organist  of  the  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  and  President  of  that  preC'niinent  establishment,  the  Boston  Musical  Insti- 
tute. These  tunes  are  all  *nice  ones  to  look  at,'  l)eing  clearly  printed,  and  'good 
ones  to  go^  since  nine  thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  bc*en  sold  by  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Otis,  Broabers  and  Coupanv,  Boston,  in  the  short  space  of  six  montiis. 

Old  English  Literature.  —  The  valedictory  oration  on  this  theme,  before  the 
Senior  class  at  Yale  College,  by  Mr.  William  E.  Robinson,  is  a  very  creditable 
and  spirited  performance,  indicating  botli  industrious  research  and  good  taste.  We 
should  like  to  have  stood  at  the  orator's  elbow,  when  copying  from  the  '  old  masters,' 
to  have  added  two  or  tliree  passages  to  his  citations.  We  like  the  writer's  hearty 
defence  of  the  venerable  worthies  whom  he  loves,  and  his  equally  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  social  ties  of  the  *  Brothers  in  Unity,'  in  his  ov/n  case  so  soon  to  be 
sundered. 

Usury.  —  A  little  book  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and 
Putnam,  entitled  '  Remarks  upon  Usury  and  its  Effects :  a  National  Bank  a  Remedy.' 
The  author  writt»s  in  a  style  of  great  terseness  and  perspicuity,  and  is  evidently 
a  person  of  sound  practical  views ;  and  if  one  half  of  what  he  states  be  true, 
Wall-street  should  be  closed,  and  an  investigating  committe<»  at  once  convened  'tn 
i«w/»','  to  examine  his  charges,  *  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.' 
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*  Daittb  !  Homer  of  the  ehiistian  ifs ;  tbe  nerod  poet  of  Faith*t  myitoriM ;  koto  of  Thooglil  I 
whoM  f loomjr  geniua  played  in  Styx,  and  pierced  to  Hell,  and  wlioeo  deep  was  liko  the  abyai  it 
fiUhomed!' 

Florsncb,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  was  disturbed  by  a  aeries 
of  eaoals  and  divisions,  which  for  a  time  threatened  it  with  destruction, 
and  rendered  it  an  unmeet  residence  for  the  quiet  and  peaceful.  The 
rival  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  were 
almost  as  fatal  to  the  beautiful  city,  the  Italian  Athens,  as  the  desolating 
war  of  the  '  Roses,'  which  not  long  after  deluged  fair  England  with  the 
blood  of  its  bravest  and  best.  Daily  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  city, 
between  the  adherents  of  the  different  parties,  and  the  councils  of  state 
were  disturbed  by  the  angry  disputes  of  the  factious  leaders,  too  intent 
upon  the  struggle  for  favor,  to  care  for  the  real  interest  of  those  who 
looked  to  them  for  guidance  and  support  Happy  was  it  for  those  who 
living  retired  from  the  city  could  avoid  the  daily  conflict ;  and  many 
of  the  wealthy  nobles  who  took  no  decided  interest  in  either  faction 
retired  to  their  mansions  in  the  country. 

Among  the  most  lovely  of  the  retreats  which  studded  the  banks  of 
the  Arno,  was  the  palace  Portonari,  alike  remarkable  for  its  tasteful 
elegance  and  beauty  of  location.  Its  owner  had  in  early  years  en- 
gaged in  public  life ;  by  turns  the  senator,  the  warrior,  and  the  amba^ 
sador ;  but  wearied  at  last  with  the  constant  exertion,  and  with  the 
ingratitude  and  decepticm  he  had  found  among  men,  he  retired  in 
disgust,  and  sought  happiness  in  the  country,  where  he  could  enjoy, 
undisturbed  by  political  excitement,  the  pleasures. of  domestic  life. 
His  son  had  taken  his  place  in  the  public  arena,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Guelph  party ;  but  the  Count  himself  found 
sufficient  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughter. 
The  leisure  he  had,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
tastes,  which  were  of  a  high  order.  He  delighted  to  pore  over  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  would  often  amuse  himself  by  painting 
upon  canvass  the  scenes  so  vividly  depicted  by  them ;  and  though  he 
guided  not  the  pencil  of  a  Romano  nor  a  Guido,  he  was  no  mean  pro- 
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ficient  in  an  art  which  he  practised  for  amusement  —  they  for  immor- 
tality and  life.  Beatrice,  his  daughter,  was  the  companion  of  his  studies ; 
and  she  gathered  from  him  more  classic  lore  than  was  the  common 
possession  of  ladies  of  that  period.  Hers  was  a  richly  cultiyated  mind ; 
and  its  progress  and  developement  were  a  never-failing  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  her  father. 

When  not  engaged  with  her  father,  or  embroidering  with  her  mother, 
it  was  her  chief  delight  to  wander  about  among  the  beautiful  grounds 
attached  to  her  father's  residence ;  and  her  eye  never  wearied,  nor  did 
her  heart  ever  cease  to  drink  in  the  loveliness  with  which  she  was 
surrounded.  On  one  side  the  silvery  Arno  glided  along  in  tranquil 
beauty,  bordered  by  the  rich  vineyards  and  dark  olive-trees  which  give 
such  peculiar  depth  of  light  and  shade  to  an  Italian  landscape ;  on  the 
other,  the  undulating  surface,  dotted  with  lovely  villages,  formed  a  cotfp- 
d'ail  seldom  surpassed.  But  Beatrice's  favorite  resort  was  the  '  Lady's 
Bower,'  where  her  father  in  his  fondness  had  clustered  all  things  bright 
and  beautiful.  Bocaccio  himself  could  not  more  luxuriously  or  taste- 
fully have  arranged  the  scene.  Birds  of  the  rarest  plumage  and 
sweetest  notes  were  confined  in  nets  so  delicate  and  extended,  that 
they  could  not  feel  themselves  prisoners ;  shrubs  from  all  the  known 
world ;  the  English  primrose  and  hawthorn,  the  Frenchman's  darling 
mignonette,  the  fragrant  rose  and  the  graceful  clematis,  were  wreathed 
with  the  myrtle  and  acacia  into  a  foliage  so  dense  that  they  were  a 
perfect  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun.  Marble  vases  filled  with  fresh 
flowers  were  scattered  around ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  little  paradise 
was  a  jet'd'eaUf  which  threw  its  sparkling  dew-drops  high  in  air,  to 
be  caught  as  they  fell  by  vases  held  by  fairy  maids,  whose  beautiful 
proportions  even  CoUini  need  not  blush  to  have  chiseled.  On  a  little 
knoll  which  rose  to  meet  the  sun's  rays  stood  a  dial,  on  which  was  the 
motto,  *  Pi&ras  non  numero  nisi  sereneis  ; '  '  I  count  only  the  hours  that 
are  serene ; '  and  but  few  others  had  it  counted  for  Beatrice  Portonari ; 
and  yet  a  cloud  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  had  passed  over  the 
edge  of  the  dial,  and  she  feared  it  might  increase  and  cover  its  whole 
surface. 

It  was  Beatrice's  invariable  custom  to  pass  the  time  given  by  her 
parents  to  their  siesta  in  this  sweet  spot,  where  with  her  lute  and 
books  she  whiled  the  time  away  ;  yet  not  alone  with  them  :  her  fancy 
was  ever  busy  with  those  fairy  castles,  '  chateaux  d'Espagne,'  which 
give  so  much  delight  in  the  raising,  but  which  are  crushed  by  the  first 
cloud  which  hovers  over  them ;  and  often  were  her  silent  meditations 
interrupted  by  a  visitant  from  the  distant  city,  in  the  guise  of  a  carrier- 
dove,  who  had  been  trained  to  bear  the  messages  of  love  to  the  fair 
girl.  The  bird  seemed  to  know  his  errand  would  give  pleasure. 
When  he  came,  he  always  hovered  a  few  moments  in  the  air,  rustling 
his  wings  and  chirping,  to  attract  her  attention ;  an  object  quickly 
gained,  for  her  ear  seemed  ever  intent  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his 
approach.  With  a  low  whistle,  she  brought  him  to  her  hand,  when  he 
would  raise  his  wing  and  show  to  her  eager  gaze  the  precious  billet 
which  he  had  borne  for  many  a  weary  mile,  and  which  unerring  instinct 
taught  him  to  deliver  alone  to  her.  He  was  always  repaid  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  with  fond  caresses. 
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On  a  lovely  day  in  October,  Beatrice  was  reclining  on  the  soft  turf, 
watching  the  fleecy  clouds  that  wreathed  themselves  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shtqpes,  when  her  feathered  visiter  broke  upon  the  reverie 
which  her  fancy  had  conjured  up.  She  had  not  expected  him  that  day, 
but  he  was  none  the  less  welcome.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  untied 
the  silken  string  that  confined  his  precious  burden,  and  with  eager 
haste  perused  it.  There  was  that  in  its  contents  which  moved  the 
maiden  with  strong  emotion.  As  she  read,  the  rose-tint  flushed  her 
usually  pale  cheek,  and  then  retreated,  leaving  her  fairer  than  before. 
It  told  of  perils  and  escapes ;  of  the  fear  of  faction ;  of  the  sudden 
insurrection  in  the  unquiet  city ;  but  above  all,  it  breathed  a  spirit  of 
tenderness  which  hallowed  even  this  painful  picture  of  unhappy  Flo- 
rence. The  messenger-bird  had  nestled  in  her  bosom  to  find  there  a 
rest  for  its  weary  wings ;  but  as  if  anxious  to  speed  on  its  homeward 
course  with  some  message  of  love,  it  flew  to  the  water,  dipped  in  its  pretty 
head  and  soft  wings,  then  smoothing  its  ruffled  plumage,  and  com- 
pleting its  rustic  toilet  with  as  much  coquetry  and  far  more  grace  than 
the  fair  belles  of  the  cities  of  earth,  it  rested  again  upon  Beatrice's 
shoulder,  and  chirped  forth  a  few  farewell  notes.  '  Stop,  pretty  pet,' 
she  said ;  *  I  cannot  let  thee  go  without  some  token  of  remembrance ; 
else  will  thy  master  deem  that  thou  hast  been  rifled  by  another.'  So 
drawing  a  turquoise  ring  fi'om  her  finger,  she  tied  it  with  the  silken 
riband  that  confined  the  bouquet  in  her  girdle  to  the  wing  of  the  dove, 
who  circled  round  a  few  times  in  the  air,  and  then  his  rapid  wing 
was  cleaving  the  way  in  the  directioi^  of  Florence. 

Again  and  again  did  Beatrice  read  the  scroll  where  '  thoughts  that 
breathe '  were  expressed  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  poet  She 
might  be  pardoned  if  a  feeling  akin  to  pride  swelled  her  heart,  as  she 
felt  that  she  alone  was  the  inspiration  of  the  youthful  poet.  *  No  one 
knows  him  as  /  do,'  she  murmured ;  *  to  the  world  he  is  Duranti  the 
Guelph;  to  me  Dante,  the  lover-poet,  the  impersonation  of  my  day- 
dreams. Would  that  I  could  but  separate  him  from  the  cabals  in  which 
he  is  engaged  1  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
has  but  now  been  exposed.  I  will  make  one  more  eflbrt  to  obtain  my 
father's  consent  to  our  marriage,  and  then  I  can  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish these  ineffectual  struggles  to  establish  the  liberty  of  Florence ! ' 

With  the  letter  in  her  hand,  Beatrice  sought  her  father.  When  very 
young  she  had  attracted  Duranti  Alghieri  by  her  extreme  beauty,  which 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  her  country-women.  Her  fair 
hair  fell  in  rich  profusion  over  a  face  which  it  was  for  the  poet  not  the 
painter  to  depict.  Its  ever-flitting  expression  could  not  be  caught  up<Mi 
the  cold  canvass.  The  heavenly  purity  which  beamed  from  her  eyes 
gave  her  so  spiritual  a  look,  that  no  one  who  gazed  upon  her  could 
think  of  the  beauty  of  the  woman.  She  was  well  fitted  to  inspire  the 
poet  in  this  world,  or  to  be  his  guide  in  his  visits  to  another  and  more 
mysterious  existence.  To  his  early  love  for  her,  which  aroused  his 
spirit,  and  afforded  images  and  figures  for  his  poetical  mind,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  most  beautiful  of  Dante's  creations.  This  attachment 
had  at  first  been  repulsed  by  Beatrice's  father,  owing  to  some  early 
prejudice ;  but  finding  that  his  daughter's  happiness  depended  upon  his 
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consent,  he  had  relactantly  yielded  it,  though  he  deferred  their  union 
from  time  to  time,  upon  the  plea  that  Duranti  was  too  much  engrosaed 
by  the  polities  of  his  natire  city  to  make  a  good  husband. 

A  few  months  prerious  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  a 
memorable  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelpiui 
at  Gampaldino,  in  which  Duranti  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery ; 
but  he  receired  a  severe  wound  which  his  friends  hoped  would  extin- 
guish his  fiery  zeal.  It  only  served  however  the  more  to  excite  it ;  and 
on  his  recovery  he  plunged  with  even  more  ardor  into  the  excitements 
of  the  times.  Count  Portonari  was  seriously  displeased,  and  repre- 
sented to  Duranti  so  vividly  the  consequences  of  his  rashness,  that  he 
promised  to  withdraw  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  coils  in 
which  he  had  become  entangled.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Beatrice 
received  the  letter  we  have  mentioned,  informing  her  of  a  new  out* 
break  in  the  city,  where  he  had  himself  been  attacked  by  a  party  of 
the  Ghibelines,  and  would  have  been  sacrificed  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  some  of  his  friends.  She  could  not  endure  to  think  of  him 
as  exposed  to  so  many  dangers  which  she  could  not  share ;  and  when 
she  sought  her  father,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  give  his  consent  to  their  union. 

The  tender  parent  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  fair  child ; 
and  he  promised  that  when  they  repaired  to  Florence  to  celebrate  the 
carnival,  he  would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  nuptials. 


It  was  the  time  of  carnival.  The  whole  world  of  Florence,  save 
the  few  who  were  sick,  who  bitterly  lamented  that  Azrael  should  be 
then  looking  upon  them  with  an  evil  eye,  and  the  two  lovers, '  the  w<Mrld 
forgetting,'  were  enjoying  that  passionate  intercourse  which  had  been 
80  long  denied  them.  Dante  read  many  of  his  compositions  to  Beatrice, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  her  playful  criticisms.  They  were  indeed 
but  the  germ  of  the  plant  which  was  to  bear  such  glorious  fruit ;  yet 
the  promise  of  its  strength  and  beauty  could  be  read  in  these  its  first 
leaves.  He  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem 
that  should  elevate  the  Italian  language,  which  had  not  been  thought 
to  possess  sufficient  power  for  any  great  literary  composition ;  but 
Dante  felt  that  the  '  lingua  vulgare  *  was  capable  of  much ;  and 
It  was  his  aim  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  classic  tongue.  How  well 
he  succeeded  in  his  great  endeavor,  each  succeeding  age  bears  witness, 
in  the  immortality  which  it  has  given  to  him  and  the  gentle  being 
whom  he  has  made  his  guide  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

How  full  of  happiness  were  these  few  days,  but  oh,  how  brief!  A 
world  of  tender  emotions  and  deep  heart-feeling  was  compressed  into 
them ;  and  all  his  life  long  did  Duranti  Alghieri  turn  a  backward  look 
upon  these,  the  only  truly  happy  days  which  his  stormy  life  permitted 
him  to  enjoy.  The  last  day  of  the  carnival  came.  On  the  next  Beatrice 
was  to  return  home ;  for  her  father  kept  sacred  the  days  of  fasting  and 
penance  which  followed,  and  preferred  passing  them  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  palace.  The  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Beatrice's  mar- 
riage at  an  early  day  in  the  bright  and  sunny  month  of  May.    There 
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was  comparative  peace  in  Florence,  and  Alghieri  had  promised  to 
withdraw  himself  from  its  divisions.  He  was  not  to  accompany  them 
home,  having  many  arrangements  to  make  previous  to  resigning  the 
offices  of  trust  which  he  held  under  the  Guelph  party.  With  a  light 
heart  though  a  tearful  eye  Beatrice  bade  him  adieu.  She  thought 
they  were  soon  to  meet,  never  again  to  be  separated.  No  shadow 
cast  its  gloom  upon  the  dial  of  her  young  heart ;  but  Duranti  was  sad. 
A  cloud  was  upon  him  which  he  could  not  remove ;  and  a  chillness 
as  of  death  crept  over  him,  while  he  watched  the  graceful  guiding  of 
her  spirited  jennet,  as  she  rode  away ;  and  he  could  scarce  return  the 
smile  which  she  gave  him  with  the  parting  glance  before  she  was  lost 
to  his  view. 

The  travellers  did  not  leave  Florence  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  for 
the  day  had  been  hot,  and  they  preferred  to  await  a  less  fervid  sun. 
Giuly  passed  the  first  hour  or  two,  for  Beatrice's  heart,  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  which  she  had  long  felt  for  her  lover,  was  blithe  and  buoyant, 
and  the  elation  of  her  favorite  exercise  made  her  almost  unnaturally 
gay.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  city,  in  the  beautiful  open  cam* 
pania,  she  removed  the  velvet  mask  which  h^  partly  shaded  her  ex- 
quisite face,  and  which  it  was  the  custom  for  ladies  of  her  rank  ever  to 
wear  when  desirous  to  escape  observation,  and  yielded  herself  to  the 
'  abandon '  of  the  hour.  Her  father  listened  with  delight  to  her  playful 
sallies,  and  her  bright  picturings  of  the  happiness  she  should  enjoy  when 
united  to  Duranti.  With  love's  prophetic  hand  she  sketched  a  future 
of  undying  fame.  He  was  to  immortalize  not  only  himself  but  his  age ; 
he  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  Italian  literature,  and  she 
was  to  place  upon  his  brow  the  laurel  chaplet  which  would  be  decreed 
him  by  the  general  voice. 

But  now  the  air  became  oppressive;  the  hcu'izon  gathered  clouds, 
first  beautiful  and  bright,  and  varying  ia  color  like  the  dying  dolphin, 
then  growing  deeper  and  darker,  untS  the  whole  heavens  were  covered 
with  a  sable  pall.  The  party  on  horseback  became  alarmed.  They 
were  still  at  some  distance  fi'om  their  h(Hne,  and  the  servants  were  sent 
forward  to  find  a  carriage,  or  to  ask  some  shelter  for  the  Lady  Beatrice, 
who  though  terrified  kept  h^  jennet  to  its  speed,  and  clung  almost 
iMreathless  to  the  saddle.  But  the  storm  burst  upon  them ;  the  heavens 
were  rent  with  the  forked  lightning;  and  the  thunder,  reverberating 
from  the  distant  hills,  was  terrific ;  while  the  horses  dashed  on,  mad- 
dened by  the  war  of  the  elements.  Beatrice  was  almost  exhausted  when 
they  were  met  by  their  own  carriage,  which  her  mother,  knowing  they 
were  to  return,  had  despatched  to  meet  them.  The  half-fainting  girl 
was  lifted  into  it,  and  they  soon  arrived  at  home,  well-nigh  dead  with 
fatigue  and  agitation,  and  shivering  with  cold. 

Patrice's  angelic  spirit  had  been  enclosed,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  too 
fi'ail  a  casket ;  and  those  who  looked  upon  h^  often  prophesied  that 
she  was  a  flower  destined  in  its  bud  for  heaven ;  meet  offering  for  thai 
holy  shrine  I  It  was  soon  evident  to  ail  about  her  that  Disease  had 
laid  his  withering  hand  upon  her.  The  unnatural  excitement  of  her 
^rits  ended  in  delirium.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Florence 
for  an  eminent  physician,  and  to  Duranti,  infi>nning  him  of  her  illness. 
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The  physician  arrived  the  same  night,  and  his  sad  looks,  as  he  sar- 
▼eyed  the  fair  girl,  indicated  his  fears ;  but  there  was  hope  that  the  youth 
of  the  patient  would  enable  her  to  triumph  orer  the  malady.  The  ser* 
vant  brought  back  the  letter  for  Duranti :  he  was  not  in  Florence,  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  summoned  to  Pisa  by  the  illness  of  an  uncle  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached  Portonari  hesitated  whether  to  send  for  him 
thither ;  but  at  length  decided  that  it  might  be  unnecessary  thus  to 
alarm  him. 

For  several  days  Beatrice  continued  delirious,  and  in  her  wanderings 
she  fancied  Dante  by  her  bed-side.  She  talked  to  him  ever  of  love  and 
of  poetry ;  exhorted  him  to  immortalize  himself  by  some  great  work. 
Again  she  would  reproach  him  for  not  being  near  her,  and  in  such 
agonizing  tones,  that  her  father  despatched  a  messenger  to  bring  him 
to  his  villa  without  delay.  But  the  days  of  his  daughter  were  numbered. 
Her  delirium  ceased,  but  every  hour  wasted  her  little  strength.  Very 
beautiful  it  was,  and  yet  most  sad,  to  see  that  fair  girl  sinking  so  gently 
to  her  last  sleep  I  She  asked  once  for  her  lover,  and  being  told  that  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  for  him,  she  did  not  again  speak  of  him^ 
although  her  countenance  brightened,  and  her  glance  was  eager  and 
anxious  at  the  least  sound  without  She  felt  that  the  sands  of  life  were 
wasting  swiftly,  and  her  only  aim  seemed  to  be  to  administer  comfort 
to  her  parents ;  to  reconcile  them  to  her  irreparable  loss. 

Toward  evening  of  the  eighth  day  of  her  illness,  she  begged  to  be 
placed  upon  a  couch  near  the  window,  and  to  have  the  curtain  undrawn, 
that  she  might  once  more  see  the  beautiful  sun,  which  was  never  more  to 
gild  those  loved  scenes  for  her  eyes.  She  gazed  upon  it  long  and  earnestly; 
and  as  she  lay  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  god  upon  her  features, 
she  looked  like  the  angel  she  was  so  soon  to  become.  All  earthly  taint 
seemed  gone ;  when  suddenly  a  painful  shade  crossed  her  face,  and 
she  murmured :  '  Mother  in  Heaven  I  holy  and  pure !  for  thy  blessed 
Son's  sake,  bless  him,  bless  him ! '  Then  turning  to  her  weeping  pa- 
rents she  said :  *  Will  you  be  father  and  mother  to  him  —  to  my  beloved? 
Would  I  could  once  more  have  seen  him — only  to  bless  him !  But  it  may 
not  be !  Tell  him  to  live  for  Beatrice.  She  will  watch  over  him : 
though  her  mortal  body  has  lefl  him  for  ever,  her  soul  will  still  be  in 
communion  with  his.  She  will  be  his  guardian,  his  friend.  And  now 
your  blessing,  my  beloved  parents !  Forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  been  un- 
dutiful.  The  cold  grasp  of  death  is  upon  me  1  ...  I  must  leave 
you  1     ...    I  must  be  gone  1 ' 

She  closed  her  glazing  eyes ;  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer ;  one 
slight  shudder  passed  over  her  frame ;  and  that  angelic  spirit  had  lefl  its 
beautiful  tenement  for  its  native  home. 

The  passionate  grief  of  the  mother  and  the  agony  of  the  father  it  were 
impossible  to  depict.  Life  had  lost  for  them  its  charm ;  and  they  longed 
to  lay  themselves  beside  the  cold  insensate  marble,  which  was  all  that 
was  lefl  them  of  their  heart's  best  treasure.  But  even  in  this  most 
trying  hour  they  thought  of  Duranti  Alghieri ;  his  long  attachment,  and 
the  heart-rending  surprise  which  awaited  him.  They  dreaded  his 
arrival,  which  they  knew  could  not  long  be  delayed.  That  night  he 
came.    His  impatient  summons  at  the  door  was  soon  answered ;  and 
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breathless  with  agitation  he  demanded  of  the  trembling  servant :  '  How 
is  the  Lady  Beatrice  ? '  Before  he  could  answer.  Count  Portonari  met 
him  in  the  hall. 

With  a  strong  effort  the  father  composed  himself  and  said :  '  Come 
with  me,  my  son,  and  you  shall  see  her ;  but  be  calm,  and  pray  for 
strength.' 

The  fearful  truth  flashed  upon  Dante's  heart ;  but  there  was  that  in 
the  father's  deportment  which  awed  and  silenced  the  stern  conflict  of 
his  soul.  They  passed  on  through  the  various  apartments  until  they 
came  to  Beatrice's  door.  Portonari  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  open- 
ing it,  he  turned  to  Dante :  *  Enter  my  son,'  said  he,  '  and  behold  all 
that  is  left  us  of  our  earthly  treasure ! '  A  veil  must  be  drawn  over  the 
agony  of  that  hour.  Dante  could  scarcely  believe  that  his  soul's  idol, 
the  '  pulse  of  his  heart,'  had  indeed  gone.  But  the  sad  paraphernalia 
of  death  surrounded  her.  The  wax  tapers  were  burning  at  her  head 
and  feet,  and  the  black  cross  lay  upon  her  bosom.  A  changed  being 
was  Duranti  Alghieri,  when  he  went  forth  from  that  silent  chamber  of 
death.  

LoTE  has  been  often  said  to  form  the  whole  of  woman's  being,  while 
it  is  but  an  episode  in  the  busy,  bustling  life  of  man.  But  if  Duranti 
Alghieri's  love  for  Beatrice  Portonari  was  an  episode,  it  was  one  that 
colored  his  whole  afler-existence,  and  deepened  the  violet  hues  of  his 
poetical  temperament  to  darkest  purple;  casting  gloom  and  shadow 
over  all  his  stormy  and  unquiet  life.  Had  Beatrice  lived  in  his  own 
happy  home,  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  Dante's  bosom  would  have  been 
exorcised,  and  his  interests  centred  there.  He  would  not  have  plunged 
headlong  into  the  political  divisions  and  excitements  of  Florence ;  but 
this  very  circumstance  probably  brings  him  down  to  us  a  greater  man 
than  if  he  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  repose.  The  noblest  works  of 
genius  have  been  produced  in  times  of  tumQlt  and  confusion,  and  the 
most  powerful  minds  have  been  developed  by  those  trying  occasions 
which  crush  the  weak ;  when  every  man  must  be  his  own  master,  and 
the  boldest  heart  can  alone  take  precedence.  Dante  and  Milton  afford 
striking  examples  of  the  effect  of  political  excitements  upon  a  high  order 
of  epic  mind.  They  were  similarly  situated,  both  struggling  for  liberty ; 
both  suffering  neglect  and  persecution  for  their  principles ;  and  both 
finding  a  resource  against  enemies  and  the  world's  struggles  in  the 
creations  of  their  fancy. 

Macauley,  with  his  diamond-nibbed  pen,  has  drawn  a  beautiful  par- 
allel between  these  gifled  men.  '  Their  poetry,'  he  observes,  *  has  in  a 
great  measure  taken  its  character  firom  their  moral  qualities.  They 
are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncracies  on  their 
readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  beggars  after  fame 
who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the  inexperienced  by 
exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  own  minds ;  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose  works  have  been  more  completely 
though  undesignedly  colored  by  their  personal  feelings.  The  charac- 
ter of  Milton  was  distinguished  by  loftiness  of  thought ;  that  of  Dante 
by  intensity  of  feeling.     In  every  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  dis- 
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cem  the  asperity  which  is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery. 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrow* 
ful.  The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not, 
as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  we  can  judge,  the  effect  of  external 
circumstances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither 
the  conflicts  of  the  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dispel  it.  It 
twined  every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its  own  nature.  It 
resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil,  of  which  the  intense  bitterness 
is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the 
noble  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet, '  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness 
itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  darkness  1 '  The  gloom  of  his  char^ 
acter  discolors  all  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and 
tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of 
the  Eternal  Throne.  All  the  portraits  of  him  are  singularly  character^^ 
istio.  No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  noble  to  ruggedness,  the 
dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggard  and  woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the 
sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  a  man  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

'  Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover,  and  like  Dante 
had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  love.  He  had  survived  his  health 
and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party. 
Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance 
into  life,  some  had  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  some  had 
carried  into  foreign  climes  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression ; 
some  were  pining  in  dungeons,  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood 
on  the  scaffold.  That  hateful  proscription  facetiously  termed  the  '  Act 
of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion '  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor  blind,  deserted 
poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate  court  and 
an  inconstant  people.  Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  suf- 
ficient talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the  style  of  a 
bell-man,  were  the  favorite  writers  of  the  sovereign  and  the  public.  It 
was  a  loathsome  horde,  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as 
to  the  rabble  of  Comus ;  grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half  human, 
dropping  with  wine  and  bloated  with  gluttony.  Amidst  these  his  Muse 
was  placed  like  the  chaste  Lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and 
serene ;  to  be  chattered  at,  pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rab- 
ble of  satyrs  and  goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be 
excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been  in  Milton.  But  the  strength 
of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout, 
nor  age,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse, 
nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  ma- 
jestic patience.  His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they 
were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious  and  stern,  but  it  was 
a  temper  which  no  sufferings  could  render  fretful  or  sullen.  Hence  it 
was  that  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life  when  im- 
ages of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general  beginning  to  fade,  even 
from  those  minds  in  which  they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightp 
ful  in  the  physical  and  moral  world.  His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  pin- 
nacles of  Alpine  scenery.     Nooks  and  deUs,  beautifiil  as  fairy-land,  are 
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embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations.     The  roses  and 
myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche.' 

Sach  is  the  distinction  between  these  two  great  poets.  Had  they 
changed  birth-places,  their  peculiar  dispositions  would  have  seemed 
adapted  to  or  influenced  l)y  the  varying  climates.  Milton's  radiant  and 
beautiful  spirit  seemed  to  have  been  born  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy, 
where  no  cloud  dims  the  brightness  of  the  heavens;  while  Dante's 
fitful,  gloomy  temperament  seemed  more  fitted  to  be  the  child  of  the 
fogs  and  storms  of  England. 

Dante's  early  life  was  a  happy  one.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Florence.  Some  records  say  that  Eliseus,  the  father  of  the 
race,  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  this  idea  has  been 
rejected ;  yet  it  is  allowed  that  he  acquired  great  distinction  in  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  when  he  removed  from  Rome  to  Florence.  One  of 
the  descendants  of  this  Eliseus  married  into  the  noble  family  of  the 
Aldighieri  or  Alghieri  of  Ferrara,  and  his  son  assumed  his  mother's 
name,  and  became  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Dante,  who  was  born  at 
Florence  in  the  month  of  May,  1265,  and  christened  by  the  name  of 
Duranti,  afterward  abbreviated  to  the  one  he  has  rendered  so  immortal. 

Visions,  prophecies,  dreams,  and  many  remarkable  events,  pointed 
him  out  for  a  wonderful  child ;  and  according  to  Bocaccio  this  light  of 
Italy,  by  the  special  grace  of  God,  was  welcomed  at  his  birth  by  as 
many  lofly  hopes  as  tender  caresses.  His  father  died  too  early  to  see 
any  of  the  predictions  verified ;  but  his  mother  cherished  them  in  her 
heart,  and  strengthened  by  them,  performed  with  unwearied  faithfulness 
her  maternal  duties.  Dante  was  placed  very  early  under  the  tuition  of 
Brunetto  Latinti,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  and  he  fostered 
and  developed  with  great  care  the  powers  which  early  showed  them- 
selves in  the  young  Duranti.  He  had  not  only  a  great  taste  for  poetry, 
but  a  decided  talent  for  music  and  painting,  which  he  cultivated  with 
great  success.  One  of  his  early  and  strong  friendships  was  formed 
with  Giotto  and  Aderigo,  then  the  universal  themes  of  admiration  for 
their  paintings,  the  taste  for  which  art  was  just  beginning  to  revive  in 
Italy.  Giotto  begged  as  a  favor  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  his 
portrait ;  so  that  we  have  the  portrait  of  the  first  poet  of  his  age  drawn 
by  the  first  painter  of  his  time. 

Like  the  head  of  our  modern  satanic  school  of  poetry,  Byron,  Dante 
was  very  young  when  he  first  felt  that  love  which  has  indelibly  asso- 
ciated the  name  of  Beatrice  Portonari  with  his  works  and  himself  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  invited  to  keep  May-day  with  several  young  com- 
panions at  her  father's,  when  the  quiet,  gentle  beauty  of  the  young 
'  Brice,'  as  she  was  called,  attracted  him ;  and  the  sentiment  in  a  few 
years  became  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  being.  To  this  he  attributes 
the  early  exercise  of  his  muse,  and  the  following  sonnet  is  the  first  of 
his  printed  ones.  It  is  an  address  to  the  initiated  in  love,  who  could 
alone  be  supposed  to  understand  him : 

*  To  every  captive  soul  and  ^ntle  heart, 
For  whom  I  sing,  what  sorrowa  gtrange  I  prove ! 
I  wish  all  crace ;  and  may  their  master  Love 
Present  delight  and  happy  hopes  impart : 
Two  thirds  of  nif ht  were  speat,  bat  brightly  clear 
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The  •tan  w«re  ihiniiif ,  wh«n  larprised  I  taw 
LoTK,  whom  to  wonnlp  is  my  will  and  law  t 
Olad  waa  hit  aapeet,  and  be  Memed  to  bear 
My  own  heaK  in  hia  hand,  while  on  hia  um»y 
Ckurmented  in  her  many-folded  vest. 
Madonna  lar,  with  £cntle  aieep  oppreeaed ; 
Bat  he  awoao  her,  filled  with  soft  alarfba, 
And  with  that  bnminc  heart  in  bumble  guiee 
Did  feed  her,  till  in  gloom  the  viaion  fled  my  eyea.' 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  acount  which  Dante  has  himself 
given  of  his  early  passion  was  too  much  exaggerated  by  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination;  but  it  shows  what  an  absorbing  power  it  had  upon 
him ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  deeply  the  severing  of  a  tie  which  had 
been  cherished  for  so  many  years  must  have  affected  him,  although  he 
says  he  was  prepared  for  it  by  visions  and  prophecies.  But  he  strug- 
gled with  his  grief,  entered  again  into  the  service  of  the  republic,  and 
instead  of  br<xMling  upon  his  loss,  kept  his  mind  active  with  politics 
or  his  literary  pursuits.  But  he  was  not  happy;  and  his  friends, 
deeming  that  marriage  would  be  the  most  effectual  cure  for  dis^pointed 
affection,  persuaded  him  to  receive  a  wife  at  their  hands;  an  undertak- 
ing compared  by  Bocaccio  to  that  of  5  a  physician  who  should  endeavor 
to  cure  an  acute  fever  by  fire,  or  an  ague  by  immersion  in  snow  or 
ice ;  or  to  refresh  any  one  sick  and  feeble  by  carrying  him  from  the 
sweet  air  of  Italy  into  the  burning  heats  of  sandy  Lybia  or  the  eternal 
gloom  of  Mount  Rhodope ;  '  for  certainly,'  says  he, '  no  one  else  would 
ever  have  conceived  the  notion  of  curing  amorous  tribulations  with  a 
wife!' 

On  this  homceopathic  principle  Dante  married  Gemma  di  Monetto  di 
Donati,  a  woman  of  high  birth  and  fortune,  and  one  who  would  improve 
and  strengthen  his  political  connexions ;  but  her  jealous  and  imperi- 
ous temper  kept  him  constantly  unhappy.  His  heart  was  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Beatrice,  and  he  could  not  give  that  love  which  Gemma 
herself  yielded,  and  which  her  heart  craved.  This  early  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  them,  and  they  reaped  a  whirlwind  of  unhap- 
piness,  which  blighted  their  lives,  destroyed  all  harmony  and  domestic 
comfort,  and  made  Dante  an  alien  from  his  home  as  well  as  his  country, 
and  so  embittered  his  existence  that  even  the  sweet  bonds  of  parent  and 
child  lost  their  power  over  him,  and  he  became  a  neglectful  and  unlov- 
ing father.  But  he  suffered  less  from  this  cause,  from  the  active  occu- 
pation of  his  mind  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  It  is  reported  that 
he  was  sent  on  fourteen  embassies,  and  in  all  he  is  said  to  have  had  dis- 
tinguished success. 

But  unfortunately  for  Dante's  political  prospects,  an  under-current 
of  discord  and  faction  was  at  work,  which  soon  welled  up,  destroying 
the  delusive  peace  which  had  rested  for  a  short  time  upon  Florence. 
New  difficulties  broke  out  between  the  Neri  and  the  Bianchi ;  the  hatchet 
was  unburied,  and  daily  aggressions  were  committed  by  each  party. 
Dante,  whose  superiority  of  mtellect  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Bi- 
anchi, was  deputed  to  Pope  Boniface  to  implore  his  aid  in  their  cause ; 
but  the  pontiff  secretly  favored  the  Neri,  and  though  he  received  Dante 
kindly  and  promised  him  his  influence,  it  was  only  to  lull  his  suspicions 
and  to  transfer  the  power  to  his  own  hands.     This  it  was  that  gave  Dante 
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hi3  hatred  of  the  priests,  and  excited  him  to  the  burning  satire  against 
them  all,  the  pope  and  cardinals  especially,  which  is  found  in  his 
*  Commedia.' 

The  sentence  of  banishment  was  soon  pronounced  upon  six  hundred 
of  the  Bianchi,  and  to  that  of  Dante  was  added  a  fine  of  eight  thou- 
sand livres ;  and  in  default  of  payment  his  estates  and  goods  were 
confiscated,  on  the  trivial  excuse  of  mismanagement  of  public  money ; 
but  the  high  name  which  he  bore  for  integrity  refutes  the  charge.  This 
severe  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  January,  1302 ;  and  on 
the  tenth  of  March  in  the  same  year  it  was  repeated,  with  the  addition 
that  if  he  was  found  within  the  territories  of  Florence  he  should  be 
burnt  alive.  What  a  disgrace  to  the  republic  was  this  act,  which  from 
political  motives  alone  proscribed  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  age,  and 
banished  the  poet  and  the  patriot  from  his  country !  Not  all  the  statues, 
paintings,  and  inscriptions  which  were  afterward  offered  to  his  memory 
could  atone  for  this  injury,  which  was  not  so  much  a  disgrace  to  Dante 
as  to  the  country  which,  blinded  by  prejudice,  could  not  appreciate  him. 

From  this  time  Dante,  an  exile  from  his  beloved  Florence,  was  a 
wanderer  over  Italy,  and  none  of  his  chroniclers  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  exact  course  of  his  various  pilgrimages.  His  first  sojourn 
however  was  at  Arezzo,  where  a  party  of  the  Bianchi  had  fortified 
themselves.  Here  they  formed  the  plans  which  resulted  in  the  sudden 
attack  upon  Florence,  which  took  place  the  very  night  that  Petrarch 
was  born.  Their  hopes  of  success  were  very  sanguine,  but  they  were 
totally  discomfited ;  and  with  this  failure  Dante  lost  all  the  little  hope 
he  had  nourished  of  being  restored  to  his  home.  While  at  Arezzo 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Basone  da  Gubbio,  a  nobleman  of  great 
merit,  whose  friendship  cheered  and  solaced  him  under  his  misfortunes. 
Aher  wandering  about  for  two  or  three  years,  now  at  Padua,  then  at 
Lunigiani,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Marquis  Morello 
Malaspina,  he  went  to  Gubbio ;  and  there  tradition  reports  that  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Croce,  near  the  place,  he  composed  a  large  portion  of 
his  poems.  His  chamber  is  even  now  shown ;  and  a  marble  bust  with 
a  suitable  inscription  has  been  placed  in  it,  to  commemorate  the  spot. 

Some  portion  of  his  *  Commedia '  was  composed  in  Florence ;  and  it 
is  said  that  his  wife  rescued  seven  cantos  with  difficulty  from  the  popu- 
lace, when  they  pillaged  his  house,  and  sent  them  to  him  while  he  was 
with  the  Marquis  Malaspina.  After  leaving  Gubbio  he  went  to  Ve- 
rona, to  which  place  he  was  attracted  by  the  kindness  of  Francesco 
and  Alborno  Scaligori,  who  jointly  exercised  the  sovereign  authority. 
They  were  patrons  of  all  literary  merit,  and  felt  a  peculiar  sympathy 
for  Dante's  distressed  state  ;  but  although  honored  by  them,  his  restless 
spirit  could  not  be  content.  He  was  unfitted  by  his  irritable  feelings 
for  a  residence  at  court ;  and  annoyed  by  some  fancied  coldness  on  the 
part  of  his  noble  patrons,  he  withdrew  to  the  French  capital,  which 
was  during  the  thirteenth  century  more  celebrated  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world  for  its  learning  and  philosophy.  While  here,  Dante's 
mind  was  not  unemployed ;  for  by  constant  training  he  had  prepared  it 
for  the  discussion  of  the  most  abstruse  questions ;  and  his  reputation 
having  preceded  him,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  literary  institutions  for 
theses  on  many  subjects  connected  with  theology  and  logic. 
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The  constant  excitement,  however,  and  the  restless  feeling  of  being 
without  a  home,  had  now  almost  worn  him  out,  and  he  ardently  wished 
for  some  place  where  he  might  repose  in  quiet,  and  pursue  undisturbed 
the  studies  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself.  He  had  resigned  all 
hope  of  rescuing  Florence  from  its  state  of  degradation,  and  his  mind 
turned  with  loathing  from  all  farther  political  excitement.  He  was 
therefore  well  prepared  to  accept  the  invitation  which  he  at  this  time 
received,  to  find  a  home  with  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ra- 
venna, a  nobleman  of  distinguished  worth,  who  had  truly  sympathized 
with  the  sufferings  of  Dante,  and  who  feared  that  his  unsettled  life 
would  extinguish  the  torch  which  had  lighted  up  so  brilliantly  the 
Egyptian  darkness  of  Italian  literature.  Here  at  last,  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Ravenna,  soothed  by  the  assiduous  kindness  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  did  Dante  find  that  peace  which  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  his 
freed  mind  poured  itself  forth  in  psalms  and  penitential  hymns,  which 
still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  piety,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  his 
poetical  taste. 

But  Dante  could  not  long  enjoy  this  happy  state  of  repose.  Guido 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Venetians,  which  he  found  so  injuri- 
ous to  his  state,  that  he  determined  to  negotiate  if  possible  with  the 
haughty  republic ;  and  knowing  the  experience  of  his  guest  in  all 
these  matters,  he  solicited  him  to  undertake  the  embassy.  Reluctantly 
did  Dante  once  more  come  forth  on  the  arena  of  public  life ;  but  he 
could  not  refuse  Guido's  request,  and  accordingly  with  a  suitable  reti- 
nue he  proceeded  to  Venice ;  but  so  determined  was  the  opposition  of 
the  Venetians  to  Ravenna  that  they  would  not  even  admit  the  ambas- 
sador to  an  audience;  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  having 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  No  blame  attached  to  him, 
but  the  mortification  sank  deep  into  his  susceptible  heart;  and  from 
this  time  an  unconquerable  sadness  oppressed  him,  which  so  wore  upon 
his  frame,  debilitated  as  it  was  by  previous  suffering,  that  in  September, 
1320,  he  died. 

His  death  was  bitterly  lamented  by  Guido  and  all  Ravenna,  and  they 
showed  their  love  and  respect  for  him  by  the  honors  which  were  ren- 
dered him.  The  coarse  Franciscan  robe  which  he  had  worn  for  some 
time  was  replaced  by  rich  garments,  suitable  to  his  birth  and  genius, 
and  the  trappings  of  the  funeral  were  as  gorgeous  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  the  lord  of  the  land  rather  than  a  travelling  exile.  Guido  pro- 
nounced an  eulogy  upon  him,  and  he  was  laid  in  his  long  rest  in  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Ravenna.  Cardinal  Bembo  a  few  years  after 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  a  tribute  scarcely  needed ; 
for  the  writings  of  Duranti  Alghieri  will  remain  a  fitting  monument  to 
his  genius,  long  after  the  costly  pile  reared  by  his  friend  shall  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  elements. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  before  Italy  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  Dante's  genius,  and  the  vast  debt  which  she  owed  to  him 
for  exhuming  the  Muse,  who,  covered  by  the  lava  of  ages,  was  forgotten 
and  unsought,  even  in  the  asylum  to  which  she  had  fled  when  exiled 
from  her  native  Greece.  But  though  tardily  accomplished,  the  amende 
honorable  was  at  length  made  to  Dante's  memory ;  and  the  fifteenth 
century   saw  Florence   humbly   begging   for   his  hallowed    remains, 
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that  they  might  rest  in  his  loved  birth-soil,  and  that  she  might  atone  to 
the  honored  dead  for  the  neglect  of  the  exiled  and  discarded  living. 
But  vain  was  the  petition !  Ravenna  valued  too  highly  the  relics  of  the 
poet,  and  Duranti's  body  was  permitted  that  repose  which  his  living  spirit 
so  vainly  sought.  The  disappointed  Florentines  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  causing  his  portrait,  painted  by  Giotto,  to  be  hung 
with  a  suitable  inscription  in  a  public  place;  and  they  instituted  a  pro- 
fessorship to  explain  the  divine  mysteries  of  the  Commedia,  the  chair 
of  which  was  filled  first  by  Bocaccio,  then  successively  by  the  most 
learned  men  in  Florence.  Bologna,  Pisa,  Venice,  and  other  towns 
soon  followed  the  example  of  Florence ;  and  all  Italy  resounded  with 
the  name  of  Dante,  the  creator  of  their  poetical  language  and  the 
father  of  their  poetry. 


THE      PILOT      OF      THE      ERIE 


*Oiie  deed  of  bnofam  on  boud  Mm  boat  ■hoakl  not  be  left  unteeoided.    A  letter  fitim  BuflUo  infonnf  w  that  the  pHoi  rtood  bj 
kw  poet  at  the  wheel,  keeping  the  bead  of  Uw  ateam^boat  to  the  ■bore,  until  bo  burued  to  death  I    IIu  uamo  we  believe  waa 
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t. 


The  lake's  broad  bosom  gently  met 

And  fondly  clasped  its  bride, 
As  fair  a  bark  as  ever  yet 
Was  wedded  to  its  tide. 
How  few  of  all  that  vessel  bore 
Deemed  as  they  skimmed  the  waters  o'er 

And  saw  the  bright  sun  set. 
And  gazed  upon  the  fading  shore, 
That  they  should  see  that  land  no  more  ! 


II. 


A  smother'd  sound  the  pilot  heard  — 

Full  suddenly  it  came, 
And  quicker  than  his  anxious  word 

Forth  flash 'd  the  living  flame  ! 
A  painted  sky  above  him  glow'd, 
Purple  the  waves  around  him  flow'd ; 

He  heard  them  call  his  name, 
As  hovering  between  fire  and  flood 
The  hapless,  trembling  victims  stood  ! 


III. 


•  Turn,  pilot !  turn  us  to  the  land  ! ' 

Nor  needs  the  pilot  more  ; 
The  faithful  bark  obeys  his  hand, 

And  seeks  the  distant  shore  : 
Not  for  himself  his  skill  he  tried ; 
For  his  own  sake  he  might  have  plied, 

Like  his  compeers,  the  oar ; 
But  for  the  forms  that  clunff  beside 
The  wreck,  with  none  but  him  to  guide ! 


IT. 


The  boats  have  lefl  the  vessel's  side  - 

Will  he  forsake  it  too  ? 
The  helmsman  turn'd  away  in  pride, 

The  bravest  of  the  crew : 
He  only  heeds  the  Bitter  prayer, 
Love's  last  embrace,  in  sad  despair  — 

These  wrung  a  heart  full  true  : 
What  agony  to  perish  here, 
With  home  and  help  so  very  near  I 


T. 


Ye  who  can  feel  for  others'  wo, 

Who  mourn  the  many  lost. 
For  kim  shall  no  sad  tear-drop  flow. 

Who  perish'd  at  his  post  ? 
O  Death,  tliese  are  thy  triumphs;  these 
Attest  thy  kingly  sovereignties  : 

Thou  rul'st  the  human  host 
Upon  the  land,  and  on  the  seas, 
Where'er  the  white  sail  woos  the  breeze ! 


VI. 


But  yet  there  is,  which  scorns  thy  art, 

Uncouquer'd,  unconfln'd. 
The  purpose  of  a  noble  heart  — 

A  brave  heroic  mind  ! 
Though  storms  may  gather,  fears  beset, 
And  nope  depart,  there  lingers  yet 

A  strengtli  thou  canst  not  bind  ; 
Which  wakes  yet  soothes  our  sad  regret. 
And  which  we  never  can  forget. 
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THE       ORATE. 


AW     SARI.  T     I'OSM     OV     ms     X^ATS     WZt.I.Xa     OATLOKS     CLAJIX. 


How  many  hopes  are  laid  to  rest  within  Dkath's  chill  abode  ! 
How  many  down  that  shadowy  vale  in  life's  dull  eve  have  trode ; 
And  many,  torn  from  hours  of  bliss  when  all  was  bright  and  blest  — 
A  mighty  power  which  none  may  quell  hath  hushed  them  into  rest ! 
While  life  was  in  its  spring-time  glow,  while  Joy  unfurled  his  wing, 
And  all  the  themes  of  young  delight  were  fresh  and  blossoming  \ 
When  the  promise  of  existence  shone  a  rainbow  to  the  view, 
And  over  green  and  sunny  spots  Time's  fleeting  pinion  flew  ! 

Look  to  the  past !  —  what  multitudes  have  to  the  dust  gone  down  ! 
Age  with  its  pale  and  silvery  brow.  Youth  with  its  flowery  crown ; 
Love  with  its  deep  and  burning  sighs,  its  broken  chain  of  bliss  — 
How  doth  the  cold  and  gloomy  tomb  shut  out  its  happiness  ! 
Ambition  with  his  eye  of  pride,  the  Victor  with  his  wreath, 
Mark  how  his  crimson  chariot-wheels  sink  in  the  surge  of  Death  ! 
Lo  !  the  dark  clouds  around  him  close,  dim  waves  above  him  roll  \ 
The  caaket  perishes  in  death  —  but  where's  the  gem,  the  soul  ? 

But  till  the  heavens  shall  be  no  more,  the  unconscious  dust  shall  lie ; 

What  though  its  mould  was  beautiful  as  summer's  tinted  sky  ? 

What  though  the  rose-lip  curled  in  smiles  —  though  light  was  on  the  brow  ? 

Te  that  have  loved  the  faded  dead,  what  is  their  beauty  now  ? 

The  eyes  whose  kind  and  kindling  glance  like  sunshine  fell  around. 

In  hours  of  youth's  untroubled  jear,  when  earth  was  Eden-ground  ; 

How  hath  the  seal  of  Death  eclipsed  their  light  for  evermore. 

Which  shone  to  brightly  eloquent  on  childhood's  pictured  shore  '. 

With  embryo  buds  the  spring  may  come,  and  in  the  o'er-arching  sky 
Through  fragrant  airs  on  golden  wing  its  birds  may  wander  by  ; 
They  may  wafl  their  blithesome  cadences  to  man's  delighted  ear. 
As  they  dance  along  like  living  flowers  through  the  blue  atmosphere  ; 
But  will  their  chant  within  the  halls  of  the  *  last  conqueror '  be, 
And  will  the  tuneless  ear  of  Death  e'er  drink  their  melody  ? 
Will  the  i^ale  bear  fragrance  on  its  wing,  and  dust  receive  it  not  ?  — 
Dust,  which  is  all  insensible,  with  every  dream  forgot  ? 

What  though  the  calm  luxuriant  bowers  in  summer  beauty  wave. 
And  fresh  contented  fields  lie  green  around  the  noiseless  grave  ? 
What  though  the  gorgeous  clouds  are  piled  along  the  sunset  sky  ? 
Oh  !  can  they  rouse  that  dreamless  sleep —  unseal  the  slumberer's  eye  ! 
Though  the  autumn  leaves  are  eddying  bjr,  borne  on  the  mournful  wind. 
Have  they  the  power  that  awful  spell  of  silence  to  unbind  ? 
Will  the  sleeper  answer  unto  sighs  to  the  night-breezes  given. 
When  Sorrow  lifts  her  musing  eye,  to  pierce  the  depths  of  heaven  ? 

Then  when  the  time  is  long  and  sad  wherein  the  dust  must  lie, 
Shut  from  the  changing  scenes  of  earth  and  the  more  varying  sky ; 
When  by  the  dull  unseemly  worm  pale  Beauty's  form  is  pressed, 
While  the  fluttering  thrills  of  joy  and  hope  stir  not  the  moveless  breast ; 
When  the  lessons  of  earth's  vanity  is  on  the  marble  writ. 
Why  should  the  careless  sons  of  men  cease  to  remember  it  ? 
Why  should  the  spirit's  eye  be  closed,  when  Faith  can  point  the  way 
To  a  *  better  land    where  care  is  not,  in  Heaven's  unshadowed  day  ! 


» 
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Sj^r  attomefi. 


CBAPTKE  VII. 

As  WiLKiNB  went  through  the  streets,  there  was  that  busy  within 
him  which  made  him  shun  the  face  of  man.  For  in  his  mind  and 
heart  and  soul  there  was  a  depth  of  misery  mingled  with  hate,  fear, 
and  fury,  that  beggared  all  that  he  had  ever  felt  before.  Yet  his  course 
was  onward.  He  would  not  pause  ;  he  would  not  think.  He  was  like 
the  stricken  beast  that  dashes  madly  on,  tracking  its  path  with  its  own 
blood,  but  bearing  the  arrow  in  its  side.  When  he  lefl  the  attorney's 
office,  although  it  was  late  at  night,  and  but  few  were  stirring,  he 
shrank  from  the  frequented  streets.  He  sometimes  walked  rapidly  on 
and  sometimes  ran.  At  one  time  a  solitary  man  was  coming  along, 
and  Wilkins  darted  through  a  dark  alley  like  a  hunted  malefactor,  to 
avoid  meeting  him.  Another  time  he  stopped  and  looked  listlessly  at 
the  black  sky ;  and  then  went  on  muttering  and  talking  to  himself,  and 
uttering  curses  low  and  deep,  which  sent  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  few 
stragglers  who  happened  to  brush  past,  and  made  them  quicken  their 
steps  until  they  were  far  away  from  so  ill-omened  a  neighbor. 

Yet  with  all  his  wretchedness  there  was  no  swerving  from  his  course ; 
no  shrinking  from  his  task.  With  a  feeling  of  desolation  that  was 
eating  into  his  very  heart ;  with  a  consciousness  of  crime  that  was  truly 
fearful ;  with  the  awful  conviction  that  God  himself  had  raised  his 
hand  against  him,  and  had  written  his  malediction  upon  him  in  charac- 
ters that  every  man  could  read  ;  with  a  love  for  his  wife  which  poverty 
and  suffering  for  a  time  had  stifled,  but  which  was  now  kindling  into 
fresh  existence ;  together  with  remorse  acting  upon  a  disposition 
fierce,  wayward,  and  yet  irresolute,  had  driven  him  half  mad ;  he  still 
breasted  his  way  on,  cursing  and  cursed ;  wretched  in  his  own  heart, 
and  a  source  of  wretchedness  to  others.  He  went  on  his  way  blindly, 
without  caring  what  direction  he  sought,  but  instinctively  he  took  the 
course  to  his  own  house. 

All  was  dark.  He  paused  and  looked  up  at  the  window,  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  his  wife  watching  for  his  arrival.  But  no 
one  was  there.  Muttering  something  between  his  teeth,  he  strode 
through  the  narrow  passage  and  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked,  and 
resisted  his  efforts.  Thrusting  his  hand  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  he 
drew  from  it  a  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who 
expected  and  was  resolved  to  meet  something  disagreeable,  flung  it 
open  until  it  struck  the  wall  and  rattled  on  the  hinges.  The  room 
was  dark,  with  the  exception  of  the  light  which  struggled  in  from  the 
dim  lamps  in  the  street.  Slamming  the  door  behind  him,  he  groped  his 
way  to  a  cup-board,  and  taking  a  Hint  and  steel,  succeeded  in  striking 
a  light.     Holding  it  high  above  his  head,  he  looked  wistfully  about 
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him,  examiniiig  every  part  of  the  room,  and  pausing  at  every  sound. 
All  however  bore  the  mark  of  desertion.  The  fire-place  was  filled 
with  ashes,  and  one  or  two  half-burnt  brands  of  wood  were  lying  on 
the  hearth.  The  table  remained  as  it  was  on  the  night  that  he  had 
driven  his  wife  from  him.  The  bread,  the  cold  meat,  the  very  chair 
in  which  she  had  sat,  and  the  peg  firom  which  she  had  taken  her  hat 
and  cloak,  were  all  there. 

So  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  her  return !  He  had 
buoyed  himself  up  with  a  faint  and  half-acknowledged  hope  that  she 
would  come  back,  and  would  humbly  beg  to  be  forgiven.  He  had 
expected  a  severe  struggle ;  that  when  they  parted,  it  would  be  amid 
tears,  supplications,  and  protestations  on  her  part ;  and  that  he  would 
stand  before  her  in  the  light  of  a  husband  whom  deep  wrong  had 
rendered  stern  and  inflexible.  For  this  he  was  prepared.  He  had 
expected  to  choose  his  own  time  for  the  consummation  of  his  purpose. 
She  had  borne  so  much,  so  long  and  so  patiently,  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  limit  to  her  endurance.  But  he  had  overtasked  her  at 
last.  She  had  deserted  one  who  had  broken  his  vow  to  love  and  protect 
her,  and  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  charity  of  a  world  —  the  poor 
and  wretched  only  know  how  '  cold-  and  heartless.'  He  searched,  in 
hopes  of  finding  something  to  tell  where  she  was ;  but  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  Every  thing  was  undisturbed  as  he  had  left  it ;  and 
all  so  quiet  and  so  sad!  And  there  was  something  so  solemn  yet 
reproachful  in  the  dead  silence,  that  he  experienced  a  strange  sensa- 
tion of  fear,  and  scarcely  dared  to  remain  alone  in  that  melancholy 
room.  He  opened  the  closet,  looked  under  the  bed,  behind  the  chairs ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  tell  why,  he  was  strangely  restless.  His  foot 
struck  against  something  on  the  floor,  and  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  a 
small  needle-case  which  he  had  given  to  his  wife  a  long  time  previously. 
There  was  nothing  either  curious  or  unconunon  about  it ;  and  he  had 
oflen  seen  it ;  but  he  held  it  to  the  light,  and  examined  it  again  and 
again,  and  then  laid  it  gently  on  the  table,  as  if  he  feared  the  slightest 
touch  might  break  it.  He  felt  an  unusual  thickness  gathering  in  his 
throat.  Walking  across  the  room,  he  flung  himself  on  a  chair,  and 
folding  his  arms,  attempted  to  whistle ;  but  the  same  feeling  of  suf- 
focation rose  in  his  throat  and  stopped  him.  Muttering  a  curse  upon 
himself,  he  sprang  up,  and  pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  paced  r^idly 
up  and  down  the  room.  Once  or  twice  he  paused,  as  he  heard  a  female 
voice.  But  it  was  only  that  of  some  person  in  the  street,  and  shaking 
his  head,  he  continued  his  walk.  At  length  he  again  went  to  the  cup- 
board and  opened  it.  A  few  shillings  and  some  copper  coins  were  lying 
on  the  lower  shelf. 

'  She  has  not  even  taken  that ! '  muttered  he ;  *  gone  without  a 
cent  to  keep  her  from  starving  !    God !  —  what  will  she  do  !     She  must 

die,  or .*     As  the  thought  of  her,  driven  by  hunger  and  distress  to 

something  worse,  flashed  across  his  mind,  his  eyes  glared ;  he  gasped 
for  breath,  and  his  limbs  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely  support  him- 
self. *  It  must  not  be.  It  shall  not !  No,  no !  —  Lucy  driven  to  that  I 
No,  no !  —  by  G — d !  it  would  make  me  mad !  I  '11  look  for  her.  Ha  I 
what 's  this  ?  —  a  tear  !     Poh !  this  is  mere  weakness.     Let  her  go ; 
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yes,  let  her  1     It 's  what  I  wantf  and  will  save  me  trouble  in  what  I  've 
got  to  do.' 

Mastering  the  better  impulses  which  were  unnerving  him,  he  seated 
himself,  and  leaning  his  head  on  the  table  began  to  reflect  in  what 
manner  he  might  best  efiect  his  purpose.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
sufficiently  command  his  feelings  even  to  think.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
strong  misgivings ;  for  although  his  wife  had  hitherto  been  almost  his 
slave,  yet  the  resolution  displayed  by  her  on  the  preceding  night  con- 
vinced him  that  she  would  not  sit  silently  under  an  attack  against  her 
fame.  Jack  Phillips  too,  whose  name  he  intended  to  link  in  guilt  with 
hers,  he  feared.  He  had  once  been  his  friend,  and  professed  to  be  so 
still,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  bold  and  resolute.  He  felt  sure  that  he 
would  resist  a  charge  which  was  to  be  made  against  him  to  the  last, 
and  would  hurl  back  upon  him  accusations  which  he  dreaded  to  meet. 
No  alternative  however  presented  itself;  for  there  was  no  other  upon 
whom  he  could  fix  it  with  a  sufficient  coloring  of  truth  to  justify  even 
suspicion.     But  how  to  commence  1 

The  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  more  difficult  it  seemed.  He  had 
just  settled  in  his  mind  that  the  next  time  he  met  Phillips  he  would 
accuse  him  to  his  face,  and  then  trust  to  the  tried  sagacity  of  Bolton 
to  pilot  him  through,  when  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
'  It  might  be  Lucy  1 '     His  face  brightened,  and  he  said  :  '  Come  in  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  young  man  of  about  four-and- 
twenty.  If  ever  a  face  bore  the  stamp  of  frank  and  open  honesty,  his 
did  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room  and  saluted  Wilkins,  his  voice  was  fuH 
of  that  honest  gladness  which  the  heart  instinctively  springs  forward 
to  meet,  even  in  a  stranger. 

'  No  Are,  and  all  dark  1 '  said  he  afler  his  first  salutation.  *  Where  is 
your  wife?' 

Wilkins  attempted  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  quailed,  and 
he  made  no  answer. 

*  Are  you  deaf,  George  ? '  asked  the  other ;  *  where  is  your  wife  ? ' 

*  No,  I  ain't,'  said  Wilkins  sullenly.  *  She 's  out.  I  suppose  you 
can  see  that,  can 't  you  ? ' 

'  I  'm  not  blind,'  said  the  young  man  calmly,  looking  steadily  at 
Wilkins,  but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  anger  at  his  harsh 
language.     There  was  a  pause. 

At  last  Wilkins  said  in  a  low  tone :  *  You  said  you  were  not  blind. 
Jack  Phillips.'  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  young  man  with 
the  cowed  yet  dogged  stare  of  one  who  has  resolved  that  he  would  look 
his  opponent  down.     Phillips  quietly  answered  : 

'  I  did  say  so.' 

*  Nor  am  /.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Speak  out ! '  said  Phillips,  with  more  impa- 
tience than  he  had  hitherto  shown. 

Wilkins  turned  deadly  pale,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  He  tottered  as  he 
did  so,  and  his  fingers  clutched  convulsively.  He  walked  straight 
to  the  door,  locked  it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  went  back  to  the 
table,  up  to  Phillips,  and  stood  in  front  of  him,  face  to  face.  The 
young  man  watched  him  without  a  word ;  and  when  he  had  locked  the 
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docMT,  and  stood  thus  menacingly  before  him,  neither  muscle  nor  feature 
evinced  the  slightest  emotion. 

Wilkins  opened  his  vest,  and  with  his  fore-finger  touched  the  handle 
of  his  dirk,  and  then  buttoned  his  vest  to  the  throat. 

'  Did  you  see  that  7  *  said  he,  watching  the  effect  of  the  action  upon 
his  visiter. 

'  I  did,'  replied  Phillips,  quietly. 

'  Well ;  what  answer  have  you  to  make  to  it  ? ' 

'  This  ! '  said  Phillips,  for  the  first  time  warming  into  anger :  '  I  deal 
not  with  such  cut-throat  weapons  as  that ;  nor  do  I  know  what  the 
devil  you  would  be  at  to-night;  but  here's  my  answer.'  He  held 
before  him  a  fist  which  equalled  in  size  the  head  of  a  small  child ;  '  and 
by  heaven  1  if  I  see  your  fingers  approaching  that  dirk  again  I  'U 
strangle  you  on  the  spot !  I  can  do  it  —  you  know  it ;  and  by  G — d  I 
will !     ThcU  *s  my  answer  !  * 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  nearer  to  Wilkins,  to  be  ready  to  execute  his 
purpose ;  but  after  eyeing  him  for  a  moment,  he  said  : 

'  I  did  n't  come  here  to  quarrel.  It 's  a  late  hour,  I  know ;  but  I 
knew  you  'd  be  up,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  :  I  've  been  here  later  than  this,  before  now.' 

'  I  know  you  have/  said  Wilkins ;  '  I  know  that.  I  'm  glad  to  see 
some  honesty  left ;  you  admit  thcU,  He  admits  that  1  Ha  1  ha  ! '  He 
laughed  so  savagely  that  Phillips  looked  at  him,  and  began  to  debate 
within  himself  the  propriety  of  strangling  him  at  once ;  but  seeing  no 
immediate  danger,  he  deferred  it  for  the  present,  and  answered : 

*  Of  course  I  do.     Why  not  1 ' 

'  Oh !  no  reason  in  the  world  —  none  at  all ;  especially  if  it 's  true. 
Go  on  —  go  on  ;  do  go  on ! ' 

*  What  ails  you  ? '  exclaimed  Phillips,  surveying  him  from  head  to 
foot.  *  You  seem  out  of  your  senses.  Are  you  drunk,  or  mad,  or 
what  ? ' 

'  What  ails  me?'  exclaimed  Wilkins  fiercely,  and  gradually  working 
himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  anger,  to  enable  him  boldly  to  make  his  inten- 
ded charge;  'perhaps  you  don't  know,  and  perhaps  you  would  like 
me  to  tell  you.' 

*  Yes,  I  would.' 

'  Well  then,'  said  he,  *  Lucy,  my  wife ;  I  thought  her  all  she  should 
be.  I  was  a  cursed  blind  fool  —  had  no  misgivings.  I  let  her  have  her 
own  way ;  was  away  most  of  the  day,  and  never  suspected  any  thing 
amiss  until  a  fi'iend  gave  me  a  hint.' 

'  Who  was  that  friend  ? '  demanded  Phillips,  in  a  clear,  calm  voice. 

Wilkins  hesitated,  and  at  length  refused  to  give  the  name. 

'  Well  —  go  on,'  said  Phillips  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

Wilkins  went  on.  *  I  would  n't  believe  it  at  first,  but  it  was  made 
too  clear,  and  I  found  him  out  too.' 

'  Who  's  the  man  ? '  demanded  Phillips,  sternly. 

Wilkins  was  silent ;  but  he  set  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  glowed  as  he 
fixed  them  on  the  face  of  his  questioner. 

*  Who 's  the  man  1 '  repeated  Phillips. 

'You  —  ifou  —  you!'  screamed  Wilkins,  springing  forward  and 
Btriking  him  a  violent  blow  at  each  word.     '  You  are  the  man  1 ' 
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Phillips  grasped  him  by  the  wrists,  and  pinioning  them  with  a  strength 
which  he  could  not  resist,  held  him  off. 

'  I  would  half  murder  you  for  that,  but  that  I  think  you  are  mad  or 
drunk.  There  'a  not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  you  have  said.  It 's  a 
lie  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  you  know  it ! '  He  flung  him  from  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

Wilkins  sprang  up  and  clenched  his  fists.  His  dark,  sallow  com- 
plexion grew  almost  black,  and  his  eye  wandered  over  the  person  of  his 
opponent  with  a  malignity  of  purpose  that  would  have  made  one  less 
courageous  tremble. 

'  Do  n't  strike  me  again ! '  exclaimed  Phillips,  in  a  quick  stern  tone ; 
*  do  n't  do  it ;  or  I  '11  crush  every  bone  in  your  body !  * 

For  a  moment  the  two  stood  on  the  eve  of  collision ;  but  Wilkins 
knew  too  well  the  strength  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  with 
an  attempt  at  moderation  he  said : 

*  Now  I  've  told  you  who  the  man  is,  I  suppose  you  'd  like  me  to  tell 
you  where  she  went  to  when  she  cleared  out,  and  why  she  went?' 

*  You  need  n't  tell  me  that,'  said  Phillips.  '  If  that  is  n't  a  lie  too,  I 
know  the  reason.  I  wonder  she  did  n't  do  it  before ;  for  if  ever  man 
gave  woman  cause  to  hate  and  curse  him,  you  gave  it  to  that  poor  girl. 
If  she  left  you  last  night  it  was  because  you  had  filled  the  cup  of  her 
bitterness  to  the  brim,  and  treated  her  as  man  never  treated  woman. 
What  you  did,  God  only  knows.  You  must  have  goaded  her  almost  to 
madness.  Perhaps,  perhaps,'  said  he,  drawing  in  his  breath  and 
clenching  his  fist,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  grasped  Wilkins  by  the 
arm,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  '  perhaps  you  struck  her ! ' 

'  No,  I  did  not,'  said  Wilkins,  shrinking  from  the  angry  eye  that  en- 
countered his,  and  feeling  as  powerless  as  a  child  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
his  questioner. 

'  I  'm  glad  of  that.  Now  give  me  the  key  of  that  door.  I  '11  not  be 
in  the  same  room  with  such  ad  —  d  scoundrel  as  you  are.' 

Without  the  slightest  opposition,  or  a  single  word  in  reply,  Wilkins 
drew  the  key  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him.  Phillips  paused  as  he 
took  it,  as  if  about  to  say  something  ;  but  apparently  altering  his  mind, 
unlocked  the  door  and  went  out. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  wretched  man  who  remained  went  to  the 
door  and  turned  the  key.  He  then  closed  the  window-shutters,  flung 
himself  listlessly  on  a  chair,  and  intertwined  his  fingers  together.  All 
trace  of  the  passion  which  but  a  moment  before  had  flashed  in  every  fea- 
ture was  gone,  and  he  groaned  aloud  in  the  very  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

'  That  d  —  d  attorney ! '  said  he,  shaking  his  hand  menacingly,  as  if 
he  saw  the  object  of  his  hatred  before  him ;  *  he  led  me  on ;  he  made  me 
what  I  am  ;  and  I  '11  pay  him  off  some  day ! '  For  some  time  he  sat 
brooding  over  a  scheme  of  revenge;  then  his  mind  wandered  until 
he  thought  of  the  main  object  of  all  his  plans.  He  fancied  himself 
successful,  and  surrounded  by  wealth.  He  thought  of  his  wife,  seated 
at  his  side,  with  her  soft  eyes  looking  fondly  in  his  own,  and  of  her 
joyful  voice !  He  started  up  and  wrung  his  hands.  '  If  he  succeeded, 
his  wife  must  be  another  than  her  ! '  Oh  !  the  bitter  and  constant  agony 
of  crime ! 
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CBAPTBB     Till. 

Late  on  the  night  that  Lucy  had  separated  from  her  husband,  an  old 
gentleman,  who  was  a  physician,  came  out  of  a  large  house  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  where  he  had  been  lingering  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
person.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark ;  not  a  star  in  the  sky,  no  moon 
and  no  light,  except  a  solitary  lamp,  the  result  of  the  private  enterprise 
of  an  apothecary,  which  gleamed  like  a  green  planet  at  the  far  end  of 
the  street.  The  old  gentleman  felt  his  way  cautiously  down  the  steps, 
one  by  one,  until  he  came  to  the  last,  when  he  very  deliberately 
fell  over  some  one  apparently  asleep  there,  and  both  rolled  on  the  side- 
walk together.  The  person  thus  disturbed  remained  perfectly  motion- 
less, uttering  no  sound  or  cry.  The  old  gentleman  however  did  not 
take  matters  so  quietly,  and  in  the  first  burst  of  his  surprise  let  off 
a  volley  of  testy  exclamations :  but  being  naturally  good-tempered,  and 
withal  hale  and  hearty,  and  brisk  for  his  years,  he  picked  himself  up 
and  trotted  merrily  on,  wondering  what  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
sleep  on  a  stone  step ;  it  was  very  inconvenient,  and  on  a  dark  night 
like  this  not  a  little  dangerous.  *  Suppose  I  had  broken  my  neck  ? ' 
thought  he  ;  'or  suppose  I  had  broken  his  ? '  He  stopped,  for  it  just 
then  occurred  to  him  that  something  of  the  kind  had  happened ;  the 
sleeper  had  not  stirred  after  the  accident,  nor  even  spoken.  As  this 
idea  presented  itself,  he  paused  in  front  of  the  green  lamp  before  men- 
tioned, to  make  up  his  mind.  This  was  soon  done,  and  he  trotted  back 
to  the  person,  who  lay  just  as  he  had  left  him.  Taking  hold  of  an 
arm  he  shook  it  smartly.  *  Wake  up,  my  good  fellow ! '  said  he.  There 
was  no  motion  nor  reply.  He  raised  the  arm  and  it  fell  back  lead-like 
and  heavy,  like  that  of  a  corpse. 

*  Drunk  ! '  said  he,  *  and  a  woman  too  1  Good  God !  what  will  they 
come  to ! '  As  he  spoke,  he  slowly  passed  his  fingers  over  her  features, 
which  were  as  cold  as  ice ;  held  the  back  of  his  hand  to  her  mouth, 
then  took  her  by  the  wrist  and  felt  her  pulse. 

'  Dead !  God  of  heaven  grant  that  I  have  not  killed  her  1 '  exclaimed 
he  earnestly,  with  his  fingers  still  on  her  wrist,  scarcely  breathing  lest 
he  should  not  detect  any  sign  of  animation. 

A  pulsation  so  faint  and  fluttering  that  it  would  have  escaped  one 
less  intently  anxious,  was  felt  beneath  his  fingers.  Springing  up  the 
steps,  two  at  a  time,  he  pulled  the  bell  until  the  house  echoed ;  then 
running  down,  he  lifted  the  object  of  his  solicitude  in  his  arms,  and 
reached  the  door  just  as  the  servant  from  the  inside  exclaimed : 

*  Who 's  there  ?  and  what  do  you  want  ?  Speak  quick !  You  *d  better, 
or  I  '11  fire ! '  And  something  which  looked  more  like  a  poker  than 
any  kind  of  fire-arms  was  protruded  from  behind  the  side-light. 

'  If  you  do  n't  open  the  door  I  '11  give  you  something  to  fire  for,' 
exclaimed  the  Doctor,  on  the  outside. 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  apparently  recognized,  for  the  next 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  red-eared  servant,  with  a  considerable 
abatement  in  the  ferocity  of  his  tone,  said :  '  Oh !  Doctor  Thurston. 
It 's  you,  is  it.  Sir  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure  it  is.     Hold  the  light  here  —  quick ! ' 
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The  servant  however  had  heard  strange  stories  about  how  doctors 
amused  themselves  in  the  night-time  ;  how  they  stole  into  grave-yards 
and  carried  off  dead  people,  all  in  their  shrouds  ;  how  coffins  which 
ought  to  have  been  tenanted  were  found  empty;  how  a  black  man 
who  had  set  fire  to  a  house  and  roasted  an  old  blind  lady,  and  was 
hanged  for  it,  was  buried  in  Potters-Field,  and  nothing  was  found  when 
they  went  to  look  for  him  afterward  except  a  foot  with  a  wart  on  it 
With  these  and  many  other  facts  of  the  same  kind  floating  through 
his  mind,  the  servant  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  elderly  gentleman  before  him  had  stolen  a  corpse,  and  had 
brought  it  there  in  his  arms  for  dissection ;  and  having  no  great  pre- 
dilection for  the  company  of  dead  people,  he  had  sprung  across  the  entry 
with  an  agility  quite  singular  in  one  usually  remarkable  for  the  great 
perseverance  with  which  he  was  slow  in  every  thing. 

'  Bring  back  the  candle,  you  fool,  will  you  ? '  said  the  Doctor, 
staggering  under  his  burden,  and  finally  depositing  it  in  a  chair; 
'  I  'm  afraid  she 's  dead.' 

'  Of  course  she  is.  I  know'd  it  from  the  fust.  Sir,'  said  the  servant, 
extending  the  light  as  near  to,  and  his  body  as  far  from,  the  object  of 
his  fears  as  a  man  exactly  one  inch  over  five  feet  conveniently  could. 
*  I  hope  it  was  n't  a  small-pox  she  died  of.  Sir ;  I  never  had  it  myself, 
and  I  've  seven  young  'uns  at  home  as  has  never  been  'noculated.' 

The  Doctor  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  not  being  aware  of  the 
train  of  ideas  which  had  been  passing  through  his  head,  told  him  to 
hold  his  tongue,  and  bring  the  light  so  that  he  could  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  woman.  '  There,  that  '11  do.  Let  it  shine  in  her  face. 
How  beautiful  she  is !  —  but  how  thin  !  Bring  some  wine ;  then  wake 
up  the  cook,  and  let  her  make  something  warm,  and  let  a  fire  be 
kindled  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms.  Be  quick  1  How  lucky  that  I 
stopped  !    She  'd  have  been  dead  in  an  hour.' 

A  ray  of  light  gradually  found  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  slow 
servant,  like  a  sunbeam  through  a  thick  fog  or  a  stray  ray  into  a  cave  of 
bats,  and  he  began  to  mutter  something  about  the  streets  being  '  good 
enough  for  the  likes  o'  her ;  he  guessed  she  was  used  to  it ;  and  if  she 
had  a  died,  he  supposed  she  was  n't  the  fust  that  did  so;  and  he  did  n't 
see  why  the  kitchen  wasn't  warm  enough.  When  he  was  sick,  he'd 
never  had  a  bed-room ;  nor  little  Tommy  'nother,  although  he  'd  had 
the  measles  awful.' 

Catching  the  Doctor's  eye  in  the  midst  of  these  undertoned  mutter* 
ings,  he  put  the  light  on  a  chair,  and  paced  off  with  as  much  exactitude 
as  if  a  duel  was  to  be  fought  in  the  entry,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
measure  the  distance. 

Notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  the  servant  and  the  lateness  of  the 
night,  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed  before  the  Doctor's  instructions 
had  been  obeyed.  When  Lucy  opened  her  eyes,  (for  it  was  she,)  it 
was  broad  day-light ;  and  she  found  herself  in  a  large  bed-room  hand- 
somely furnished,  with  an  old  gentleman  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
reading  a  newspaper,  and  a  young  girl,  scarcely  older  than  herself, 
standing  at  the  side  of  it,  bathing  her  forehead. 
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'  How  do  you  feel,  my  good  girl  t  *  said  the  old  man,  putting  down 
his  paper  and  taking  her  hand ;  '  are  you  better  ? ' 

Lucy  was  bewildered  at  all  she  saw :  the  two  strangers ;  the  rich 
and  costly  furniture ;  everything  so  different  from  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  to.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  think.  Like 
one  who  has  been  stunned,  the  past  was  confused  and  indistinct  to  her. 
Strange  figures  and  fancies,  wild,  distorted,  and  fanciful,  flitted  through 
her  mind  like  the  fantastic  forms  in  a  dream.  But  one  by  one  the 
occurrences  of  the  preceding  night  grew  upon  her;  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  they  became  fearfully  distinct.  She  attempted  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  the  physician,  but  she  could  not,  and  her  head 
sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

'  God  bless  me !  poor  thing ! '  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman ;  '  com- 
pletely exhausted  I '  Hurrying  across  the  room,  he  brought  a  wine- 
glass containing  something,  which  he  placed  to  her  lips :  '  There, 
drink  that ;  do  n't  be  afraid  of  it ;  it  '11  do  you  good.  Miss  Crawford,' 
said  he,  turning  to  the  young  lady  who  sat  near  the  bed,  '  you  doubtless 
think  it  strange,  very  strange,  that  I  should  thus  unceremoniously  bring 
this  girl  into  your  house ;  no  doubt  you  do;  but  you  see  it  was  neces* 
sary,  absolutely :  she  would  have  died  before  morning.  She  '11  do  very 
well  now ;  so  I  '11  just  step  down  stairs  and  see  what  you  've  got  for 
breakfast.' 

For  a  long  time  afler  the  old  gentleman  had  eaten  his  breakfast, 
and  read  the  paper  through,  he  sat  at  the  table,  balancing  his  spoon  on 
the  edge  of  his  cup,  and  looking  very  intently  at  the  fire. 

'  It  's  very  strSinge,'  said  he,  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  blowing  his  nose  very  hard ;  *  it  t5  strange ; '  and  then  he 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  abstractedly  out  in  the 
wet  streets.  *  I  can't  bring  myself  to  think  what  this  poor  girl  must 
be  :  appearances  are  much  against  her  —  very  much  against  her ; '  and 
he  blew  his  nose  very  hard  again.  '  Well,  Mary,  how 's  your  patient  ? ' 
said  he,  addressing  a  girl  who  came  in  at  that  moment. 

'  She 's  better.  Sir ;  but  she  takes  on  sadly.  She  does  nothing  but 
cry.     She's  been  sadly  used.  Sir  ;  I  'm  sure  of  it.' 

*  Poor  thing ! '  said  the  old  man ;  '  they  are  horribly  used  —  all  of 
them.' 

Without  saying  any  thing  more,  he  went  up  stairs,  and  going  to 
Lucy's  bedside,  mechanically  felt  her  pulse;  then  sat  down  without 
speaking. 

'  You  are  very  kind  ! '  said  Lucy,  faintly,  '  to  trouble  yourself  about 
one  like  me.' 

'  It's  as  I  feared  ! '  thought  the  Doctor ;  but  still  he  looked  kindly 
at  her. 

'  You  must  have  thought  very  badly  of  me,  from  where  you  fonnd 
me —  you  and  the  lady,'  said  she,  looking  toward  the  young  girl,  with 
a  sadness  that  made  her  very  heart  ache.  *  I  'm  very  poor,  and  have 
suffered  much ;  but  that 's  all ;  and  you  wrong  me  if  you  think  any 
thing  worse  than  that' 

'  I  knew  it ! '  said  the  Doctor,  emphatically  ;  *  I  said  so  from  the  first. 
Didn't  I,  Miss  Crawford?' 
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The  young  lady  did  not  recollect  any  communication  of  the  sort,  so 
she  only  smiled  and  said  nothing,  and  Lucy  went  on.  Her  tale  was  a 
long  one,  and  sad  enough.  She  told  it  all.  She  told  how  she  had  left 
the  home  of  her  childhood  and  her  kind  mother.  She  told  how  they 
loved  her ;  how  they  grieved  at  their  parting,  and  what  kind  things 
they  said  and  did  when  she  bade  them  farewell,  and  went  off  with  one 
who  had  promised  to  love  her,  and  to  make  her  new  home  a  happy 
one;  how  buoyant  and  confident  she  felt,  and  how  gay  and  light- 
hearted  she  was,  when  she  left  them  all ;  and  how  her  mother  laid  her 
hand  upon  her  head  and  blessed  her,  and  blessed  hiia^  and  hqped  God 
would  prosper  them  in  life,  and  make  them  love  each  other. 

She  laughed  then,  and  he  (she  would  not  mention  his  name) 
laughed  too,  and  they  went  away  to  her  new  home.  Then  her  sorrows 
began.  The  news  came  that  her  little  brother  was  ill.  Then  came 
a  letter;  he  was  worse;  and  then  another;  he  was  dead.  But  her 
husband  was  kind  to  her  then,  and  soothed  her,  and  did  all  that  he 
could  to  make  her  forget  her  grief,  and  she  was  happy  again.  But  one 
by  one  her  brothers  grew  ill  and  died,  and  last  of  all  her  mother  died 
too.  She  thought  she  should  never  have  got  over  that,  but  she  did ; 
and  she  lived  on,  although  she  was  now  alone,  with  no  one  in  the  wide 
world  but  him.  She  told  how  they  had  lived  together  long  after  the 
death  of  her  mother ;  but  her  husband  soon  began  to  change  toward 
her;  somehow  he  grew  more  and  more  cold.  He  went  away  from  his 
home  oftener,  and  staid  from  it  longer.  He  grew  stern  and  savage ; 
talked  frequently  of  his  poverty,  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  she  were  the 
cause  of  it.  One  by  one  they  sold  every  thing,  and  as  they  became 
poorer  he  grew  more  stern  and  fierce;  until  the  night  before,  when 
his  treatment  had  been  such  that  she  had  left  her  home;  and  now 
she  knew  not  where  to  turn  or  whither  to  go.  She  refused  to  tell  her 
husband's  name ;  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  turned  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

'  You  have  a  home,  lady,  and  those  about  you  who  love  you,  and 
would  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  barefoot  to  serve  you ;  but  I,  God 
knows,  I  wish  I  was  in  my  grave  1  There 's  not  a  soul  will  care  for 
me — not  even  ht !  * 

Her  hearers  had  listened  in  silence,  until  she  got  through.  They 
did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  her  story  —  not  for  an  instant.  Her  frail 
figure,  her  anxious  eye,  her  faded  cheek ;  her  wasted  hand,  so  white 
and  thin  that  they  could  almost  see  through  it  —  all  confirmed  it. 

For  some  time  after  she  stopped.  Miss  Crawford  and  the  Doctor  sat 
watching  her  agitated  face,  as  if  they  expected  to  hear  something  more ; 
but  she  had  finished.  At  last  the  Doctor  got  hastily  up,  walked  to  the 
window,  looked  out,  cleared  his  throat  with  great  emphasis,  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  then  came  back  and  seated  himself. 

*  My  God  1  my  poor  girl !  this  is  dreadful  treatment  1 '  exclaimed  he. 

Lucy  said  something,  which  they  could  not  hear. 

'  And  that  husband  of  yours,'  exclaimed  he,  growing  excited ;  '  what 
an  infernal  scamp  he  is !     Why,  I*  11 ' 

Lucy  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  :  '  Ah !  Sir,  you  do  n't  know  what 
want  and  suffering  will  do.     Poverty  with  the  rich  is  not  like  poverty 
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with  the  poor.  The  first  want  a  few  luxuries  or  some  little  matter 
of  convenience  or  pleasure.  The  poor  have  not  food.  It  is  thai  that 
eats  into  a  man's  soul.  Sometimes  the  more  he  loves  the  worse 
he  is.  That 's  the  way  with  him.  Don't  speak  as  you  were  going  to. 
He  was  driven  to  what  he  did,  and  is  sorry  for  it  now.  I  know 
he  is.' 

'  God  bless  me ! '  exclaimed  Dr.  ThurstoA,  in  the  greatest  surprise, 
and  perfectly  nonplussed.  *  God  bless  me  !  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
I'll  be  d — d  (I  beg  pardon,'  said  he,  bowing  to  Miss  Crawford,) 
'  but  I  '11  be  d  —  d  if  she  isn't  standing  up  for  that  rascal  who  kicked 
her  out  of  doors !  She  's  mad  —  must  be.  It  can't  be,  that  any  one  in 
her  senses  would  justify  such  an  infernal  good-for-nothing ' 

*  Doctor,'  said  Miss  Crawford,  interrupting  him  and  leading  him 
across  the  room,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  '  this  poor  girl  is  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  quiet  ourselves,  and 
keep  her  so  ?     I  think  she  needs  sleep.' 

'  Always  considerate.  Miss  Crawford ;  always  like  yourself; '  said 
the  warm-hearted  old  man,  pressing  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm ; 
*  I  hope  you  '11  get  a  husband  who  deserves  you —  that  *s  all.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  lady  had  some  ideas  and  hopes  of  her 
own  on  the  subject,  for  she  colored  up. 

Both  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  soothe  the  patient,  and  they 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  her  in  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep. 
'  She  '11  be  better  when  she  awakes,'  said  he ;  '  and  now  Miss  Craw- 
ford, do  you  go  to  your  room,  for  your  watching  here  and  at  your 
father's  bedside  has  been  too  much  for  you.  You  too  want  rest.  It 
will  never  do  for  those  eyes  of  yours  to  lose  their  brightness.' 

The  young  lady  suffered  herself  to  be  led  from  the  room ;  but  just 
as  the  Doctor  was  preparing  to  leave  her  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said  with  a  trembling  voice  : 

'  Doctor,  I  must  now  ask  a  question,  which  I  conjure  you  to  answer 
me  truly,  on  your  honor.  My  father '  —  she  paused  to  recover  her 
calmness  —  *  what  do  you  think  of  his  situation  ?     Will  he  recover  ? ' 

The  old  man  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  pressed  them  together, 
and  in  a  solemn  tone,  that  went  to  her  very  heart,  said  :  *  God's  will 
be  done ! '  and  hurried  away. 

The  girl  reeled  as  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow ;  but  recovered 
herself,  went  to  her  own  room,  locked  the  door,  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  bed,  lay  as  one  stunned. 
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He  saw  whateTer  thou  hast  seen, 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  toas,  whatever  thou  has  been, 

He  is,  what  thou  shalt  be  : 
Then  let  thy  heart,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

To  Wisdom's  voice  incline  ; 
Use  well  this  hour,  while  in  thy  power, 

The  next  may  not  be  thine  ! 
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LINES 


TO      A      LIRirKT     rBIGBTXIIBD      F  B  O  M      HXB      R  B  S  T. 


BY    AH    OX.X>    OOBMItTOirDBHT. 


Wke  lintie,  stay,  an*  dinna  fear  me, 
It  is  nae  i'  my  heart  to  steer  ye. 
Ye  needna  flee,  tho'  I  am  near  ye, 

Frae  lounie  nest, 
But  i'  your  broomy  shelter  hear  me 

Wi'  unscathed  breast. 


1  hae  na  come  by  ill  inclined, 
Keekin'  ilk  leafy  bield  behind. 
As,  I  wad  fain  wee  tremblers  find 

In  hed^  or  brier ; 
If  I  had  kent  ye  here  reclined, 

I  'd  nae  come  near. 


But  tired  o*  Glasgow's  wark  an'  wile, 
I  've  wandered  mony  a  weary  mile 
To  see  the  knowes  sae  blithely  smile 

Wi'  wealth  o*  flowers ; 
The  bums  and  braes  my  thought  beguile 

O'  dreary  hours. 

I  're  come  to  sit  by  Grieto's  linn. 
To  hear  its  pleasing  prattling  din. 
To  spy  the  trout  wi'  rapid  fin 

Dart  'neath  a  stane, 
As  frae  its  green  banks  I  peep  in. 

Amused,  alane. 

The  lark  sings  to  the  rising  day, 
The  black-bird  to  its  latest  ray ; 
Frae  morn  till  night  on  ilka  spray 

Sweet  wild  notes  ring : 
My  heart  exults  at  eyeiy  lay 

The  warblers  smg. 

An'  weel  I  loe  your  cheerfu'  sang 
The  bloomin'  whin  or  broom  amang, 
I  've  listened  afl  the  morning  lang, 

Wi'  'raptured  ear : 
Puir  thing!  I  wad  na  do  ye  wrang 

For  warlds  o'  gear. 

Then  wherefore,  Untie,  leave  your  bield  ? 
Mair  mither-Iike  to  stay  an'  shield 
Wi*  a'  the  art  that  ye  majr  wield, 

Tour  yaupin'  thmgs, 
Than  flee  atour  yon  stibble-field 

Wi'  flurried  wings. 
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If  man  possen  a  selfish  heart. 
Our  mitners  wadna  act  thy  part. 
To  drive  awa'  at  ilka  start 

Sae  heedlessly ; 
They  'd  save  their  bairns,  or  share  their  smart. 

Or  wi'  them  dee. 

Ck>me,  lintie,  to  your  sheltered  nest, 
An'  cuddle  'neath  your  downy  breast 
Your  unfledged  young ;  their  needfu*  rest 

I  've  broke  ower  lang ', 
I  'm  gaun  awa',  but  this  request  — 

Sing  me  a  sang.  '- «- 


LIFE      IN      HAYTI. 


8r  Air  AmazcAw. 


Having  passed  nine  years  of  my  life  in  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  the 
only  country  on  earth  short  of  Africa  where  the  blacks  have  rule,  I 
have  thought  that  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  that  island  would 
offer  some  themes  of  interest ;  more  especially  since  the  American  resi- 
dents, by  a  system  recently  adopted,  have  been  driven  from  its  shores, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  addition  to  the  half  dozen 
individuals  who  still  linger  there.  A  fresh  interest  would  seem  to 
attach  to  this  island  from  the  late  emancipation  in  the  British  islands, 
and  from  the  fact  that  France,  while  the  bloody  struggle  which  tore 
lier  brightest  jewel  from  her  crown  is  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many 
of  her  sons,  is  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
Great  Britain.  An  affirmative  decision  would  leave  the  large  islands  of 
Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe  on  a  footing  with  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes,  Antigua,  etc.  The  difference  in  their  situation  as  freedmen, 
compared  with  the  freedmen  of  Hayti,  I  shall  attempt  to  show. 


Soon  after  leaving  school,  I  was  invited  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
established  in  business  in  a  small  port  in  Hayti,  to  accompany  him  on 
his  return.  Strong  inducements  were  held  out  to  me,  and  I  accepted 
the  offer.  I  entered  with  alacrity  upon  the  new  life  I  had  marked  out 
for  myself.  A  considerable  trade  from  my  native  town  had  made  me 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  place,  but  of  any  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country  I  was  entirely  guiltless ;  being  more  familiar 
with  the  exploits  of  Jugurtha  than  with  those  of  Christophe  and  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture.  I  had  afterward  much  reason  to  regret  that  I  had 
not  more  thoroughly  perused  its  terrible  history,  for  such  information 
would  have  enabled  me  to  understand  many  things  which  were  at  first 
incomprehensible  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

My  preparations  were  soon  made ;  and  in  the  heyday  of  youth  I  em- 
barked -at  Philadelphia,  to  seek  my  fortune  beneath  the  burning  sun  of 
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the  tropics.  Our  passage  had  something  of  novelty^  even  to  those  who 
have  read  the  thousand  journals  of  tours  and  voyages  which  have  issued 
from  the  press  of  late  years.  It  is  not  on  board  a  splendid  packet-ship 
that  he  embarks  who  is  bound  for  those  shores.  He  has  no  stately 
cabins  and  elegant  state-rooms  to  luxuriate  in,  like  those  which  accom- 
modate  the  voyagers  between  Europe  and  our  country.  Westrlndia  tra- 
ders are  small  craft,  and  those  to  Hayti  particularly,  as  they  have  not  the 
bulky  article  of  molasses  to  bring  home,  which  employs  such  a  multi- 
tude of  vessels  in  the  Cuba  trade.  The  little  craft  which  received  us 
into  her  snug  quarters  showed  by  register  only  seventy  tons  burden, 
and  six  individuals  composed  her  whole  crew,  including  ciqitain,  mate, 
and  steward.  Beside  two  passengers  in  the  cabin,  we  had  two  upon 
deck,  a  pair  of  large  horses ;  so  that  with  a  full  cargo,  and  the  bois- 
terous month  of  December,  our  little  vessel  had  as  much  as  she  could 
do  to  keep  herself  '  right  side  up.'  This  she  managed  to  accomplish, 
however,'  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather ;  and  the  noble  animals  lived  to 
arrive  safely,  to  be  launched  over  the  side,  and  to  swim  on  shore; 
and  there  they  lived  for  many  years,  the  tallest  and  handsomest  speci- 
mens of  their  race  within  a  hundred  miles. 

There  was  not  a  dry  spot  upon  our  decks  until  we  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  Turks'-Island ;  our  fowls  were  fairly  drowned  in  their  coops 
by  the  sea  washing  or  dashing  over  them,  with  the  exception  of  some 
three  or  four,  which  the  cook  managed  to  preserve,  and  which  he  con- 
verted into  such  delicate  fricos,  that  when  we  had  seen  the  last  we 
mourned  over  their  departed  comrades,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  I  performed  this  my  first  voyage,  '  across 
the  Atlantic'  I  suppose  I  may  say  to  landsmen,  dthough  *  an  old  salt' 
once  took  me  to  task  for  the  expression :  *  Poh ! '  said  he,  '  it 's  only  a 
trip ;  you  make  it  before  you  can  smoke  a  pipe  out ! '  Men  look  at 
things  always  comparatively.  To  the  old  sailor  a  voyage  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  is  a  trip ;  to  the  landsman  it  is  an  important  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  How  '  freshly  remembered '  are  the  incidents  of 
our  first  voyage !  The  starting  from  the  wharf  and  stepping  for  a  night 
at  Newcastle ;  then  farther  down  the  bay  at  Port  Penn,  inside  of  Reedy 
Island,  where  we  went  ashore  on  a  dark  and  cold  night,  and  replen- 
ished our  larder  with  a  large  basket  of  oysters ;  the  pleasure  anticipated 
from  feasting  on  them,  and  after-disappointment,  by  reason  of  a  horrible 
sea-sickness  which  came  on  as  soon  as  we  encountered  the  waves  of  the 
ocean ;  and  before  I  had  recovered,  the  shells  of  the  oysters  had  been 
returned  to  their  natural  resting-place. 

When  I  crawled  on  deck  on  the  third  day,  the  big  waves  were  rolling 
and  tumbling  about  us  like  monsters  at  play ;  now  raising  us  on  their 
crests  and  anon  dropping  us  into  an  abyss ;  and  though  we  were  not 
swallowed  up  in  their  green  maws,  yet  there  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  them,  which  should  make  a  mouthful  of  our  devoted  bark.  At 
length  on  a  fine  morning,  when  we  had  exchanged  the  cold  storms  of 
the  north  for  the  softest  airs  which  poet  ever  sang,  the  glad  sound  of 
'  land  ho ! '  was  heard  from  one  of  the  crew.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
my  inexperienced  optics  fixed  upon  the  faint  clouds  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon, which  I  was  at  length  convinced  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  pi 
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mass  of  mountains.  When  well  in  with  the  coast  of  Hayti,  of  which 
these  mountains  were  a  part,  so  as  to  be  able  *  to  define  our  position/ 
we  ascertained  that  we  had  the  night  previous  run  the  gauntlet  of  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  perhaps  the 
turn  of  a  single  spoke  by  the  helmsman  would  have  wrecked  us  on  one 
of  '  the  Silver  Keys.'  These  dangerous  rocks  and  sands  lie  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
north  shore  of  Hayti,  and  about  the  same  to  the  windward  of  Turks'- 
Islands.  I  have  known  many  vessels  to  be  lost  on  them,  whose  crews 
have  usually  escaped  in  their  boats  and  landed  at  Port-au-Plat  in  Hayti. 
An  instance  has  occurred  indeed  within  a  few  weeks,  in  the  French 
brig  '  Jeune  Theodore,'  from  New-York ;  but  in  rough  weather  the 
boats  would  inevitably  swamp,  which  has  doubtless  often  happened. 
But  here  we  were  in  a  clear  sea,  with  our  '  native  element '  once  more 
in  view.  Let  him  who  is  dragging  out  a  semi-torpid  existence,  with- 
out a  moment  of  excitement  to  make  the  blood  circulate  with  a  more 
lively  current  through  his  veins,  go  a  voyage  to  sea.  If  the  sound  and 
the  sight  of  '  land  ho ! '  does  not  electrify  him,  his  nature  is  too  sluggish 
to  know  enjoyment. 

We  were  now  abreast  of  the  Tortugas,  an  island  renowned  in  the 
early  history  of  the  new  world,  and  immortalized  by  Irving  as  the 
grand  rendezvous  and  head-quarters  of  those  bold  rovers  who  were  the 
scourge  of  Spain,  and  whose  ill-defined  occupation,  half  pirate,  half 
man-of-wars  men,  procured  for  them  a  hangman's  rope  from  the  enemy 
or  knighthood  from  their  own  sovereign.  Such  were  Cavendish,  and 
Morgan,  and  Dampier.  These  were  the  Bucaniers  of  America,  whose 
dreadful  flag  carried  terror  to  the  cultivator  of  the  Spanish  soil  or  to 
the  crew  of  the  Spanish  ship ;  now  planted  on  the  captured  walls  of 
Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  and  now  floating  over  the  vanquished  galleon 
loaded  with  treasure.  Tortugas  lies  along  the  shore  of  Hayti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  good  ship-channel  a  league  wide.  Its  length 
is  not  far  from  six  leagues,  and  each  extremity  forms  what  is  called  in 
the  West-Indies  a  porpoise' s-snout,  from  which  the  land  rises  uneven 
and  hilly  to  the  centre,  the  highest  part,  and  apparently  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  How  many  watch-fires  have  gleamed  out 
from  that  summit,  warning  the  rover  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy ! 

A  law  of  Hayti  forbids  settlements  on  the  islands,  which  it  owns,  and 
the  bones  of  the  bold  and  cruel  Bucaniers  sleep  peacefully  beneath 
its  shady  and  deserted  sod.*  From  their  mode  of  life  one  can  easily 
believe  that  many  a  broad  gold-piece  also  lies  buried  beneath  that  soil. 
After  capturing  their  prize  in  the  neighboring  seas,  they  returned  to 
their  favorite  haunt,  and  there  the  sailor  buried  his  surplus  treasure  in 
the  silent  forest,  and  acquainted  no  confidant  of  his  hiding-place  save 
the  queen  of  night.  Again  he  departs  on  a  marauding  expedition, 
attacks  some  Spanish  settlement  on  the  main  or  some  well-filled  galleon ; 
his  life  falls  a  sacrifice ;  and  his  gold  still  rests  beneath  the  deserted  soil 
of  Tortugas. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  Bucaaien,  aoe  the  *  Voyaj^i  of  the  Early  NaTigaton,'  in  No.  XXX.  of 
HAEPKa'a  *  Family  Library.* 
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Our  ideas  of  the  West-India  islands  are  of  broad  and  cultiyated 
plains  of  the  sugar-cane.  We  associate  with  them  rich  crops  and  a 
burning  sun  rather  than  sublime  natural  scenery.  Our  surprise  is 
therefore  great  to  find  the  larger  islands  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
mountains,  thrown  together  in  separate  groups  and  ridges,  their  steep 
woody  sides  descending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ocean.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Tortugas  we  were  sailing  along  one  of  the  few  level  spots  to  be  seen 
on  the  shores  of  Hayti ;  a  little  plain  six  or  eight  miles  square,  just  west 
of  cape  Nicola  Mole.  Its  even  surface  looks  quite  unnatural,  where 
every  acre  of  land  around  has  its  slope  of  greater  or  less  abruptness.  The 
seaward  edge  of  this  little  prairie  is  lined  with  dwarf  trees  resembling 
the  box,  which  must  be  very  strong  to  stand  against  the  heavy  winds 
that  sweep  over  them  continually  in  the  winter  northers.  A  solid  wall 
of  rock  prevents  the  encroachments  of  the  ever-beating  sea,  and  the 
site  is  altogether  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  town,  whose  harbor 
would  be  that  of  the  little  town  '  La  Mole,'  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  three  miles  deep,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  prairie.  As  we 
opened  upon  this  harbor,  we  saw  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  over  the  town 
what  to  the  naked  eye  seemed  chalk-cliffs,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  we 
made  out  the  vast  proportions  of  the  fortifications  which  the  French 
had  built  to  protect  their  shipping  in  this  their  great  naval  rendezvous 
in  the  new  world.  Nothing  in  fact  ever  impressed  me  with  the  former 
presence  of  a  powerful  nation  on  these  shores  so  vividly  as  the  view 
obtained  of  this  harbor.  The  forts  and  castles  were  spread  over  acres 
of  ground,  and  their  castellated  battlements,  lofty  asches,  and  thick 
walls,  now  crumbling  to  ruins,  were  only  a  page  in  the  world's  history. 
What  is  that  history  but  that  of  empires  rising  into  lofty  grandeur  and 
then  crumbling  away  1  '  'T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 
So  true  is  this,  that  we  saw  no  signs  of  ruin  as  we  looked,  but  every 
battlement  appeared  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  and  had  it  been  an  unknown 
country,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  the  national  banner  flying  from 
'  the  outer  wall,'  and  to  hear  a  gun  pealing  over  the  waters  from  those 
marble  forts.  They  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  are  probably  built 
of  the  white  soft  stone  which  is  here  so  abundant.  It  was  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  these  splendid  works  are  now  the  mockery  of  the  bare- 
footed negro,  and  that  a  neafer  approach  would  show  us  broken  para- 
pets and  ruined  ramparts  choked  up  with  the  weeds  and  rubbish  of 
decay. 

The  little  town  which  lies  under  the  guns  of  these  ruins,  and  which 
a  half  century  ago  saw  floating  in  its  harbor  the  war  and  merchant  ships 
of  France,  with  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  flaunting  gaily  in  the 
breeze  from  their  mast-heads,  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  rarely 
visited  save  by  the  little  coasters  plying  between  Port-au-Prince  and 
Cape  Hayti.  Close  around  this  cape  of  Nicola  Mole  pass  all  vessels 
bound  to  Europe  or  the  States  from  Jamaica,  several  ports  in  Hayti  and 
Cuba,  the  Spanish  Main,  etc. ;  so  that  there  are  always*  more  or  less  in 
sight,  and  sometimes  a  large  fleet. 

We  were  now  within  eighty  miles  of  our  destined  port,  and  fancied 
we  had  surmounted  all  dangers,  for  we  had  a  bright  sky  above  and  a 
clear  sea  before  us.    But  we  had  still  another  '  peril  of  the  sea '  to  en- 
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counter.  We  were  becalmed  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  found  we 
had  a  day's  work  with  a  good  breeze  before  us.  Soon  after  breakfast, 
while  ragged  and  squally  clouds  were  flying,  a  water-spout  was  observed 
to  shape  its  mysterious  column  not  far  off,  and  to  bear  down  upon  us. 
At  first  we  were  rather  interested  in  watching  the  process  of  formation 
than  apprehensive  of  danger ;  but  when  it  had  drawn  so  near  that  we 
beheld  the  water  foaming  and  breaking  at  its  base,  and  could  see  it 
twist  and  twirl  like  a  huge  serpent,  we  began  to  be  alanned :  next  we 
silently  cast  off  shoes  and  coats,  and  began  to  ask  in  a  voice  suppressed 
with  awe,  if  the  vessel  would  probably  sink  beneath  the  shock  I  We 
remained  in  a  state  of  horrible  suspense  for  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed 
hours,  when  we  were  relieved  by  a  change  in  its  course.  It  passed  off 
on  our  quarter,  and  faded  away  as  we  gazed,  like  '  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.' 

I  have  met  with  these  phenomena  often  on  the  ocean  since,  and  always 
with  awe  and  breathless  anxiety.  They  usually  formed  in  wild  and 
unsettled  weather,  and  their  formation,  as  well  as  could  be  seen,  was  in 
this  wise :  a  pipe,  perfectly  round,  and  tapering  at  its  lower  end  to  a 
point,  crept  down  from  a  ragged  cloud,  while  directly  beneath  it  the 
surface  of  the  water  appeared  agitated,  boiling  and  foaming  like  a 
caldron.  The  trunk  soon  began  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  this  hurly- 
burly,  stealing  up  to  meet  its  other  half  During  this  time  a  swaying 
movement  in  each  part  is  perceptible  ;  and  they  each  seem  to  be  filling 
with  water.  This  however  could  not  be  the  case  with  the  upper  por- 
tion, as  the  cloud  was  usually  quite  small,  and  could  hold  but  a  small 
quantity  suspended.  Before  the  two  parts  united,  the  appearance  was 
that  of  water  forcing  its  way  up  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  the  colunms 
began  to  twist  and  bend  with  a  terrific  gracefulness.  At  length,  by  an 
union  of  the  two  parts,  a  column  is  formed  as  round  and  perfect  and 
clearly  defined  as  a  ship's  mast,  resting  on  the  sea,  and  supporting  on 
its  summit  a  cloud.  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe  a  water-spout 
by  combining  different  parts  of  the  process  from  different  times  and 
points  of  observation.  It  is  believed  that  few  persons  have  beheld  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  same  column's  formation,  as  not  one  in  a 
hundred  arrives  at  perfection :  they  fade  away  in  different  stages.  The 
progress  of  the  vessel  and  that  of  the  column  itself  also  prevent  such 
an  opportunity. 

Soon  afler  our  encounter  with  this  magnificent  pillar  in  Neptune's 
temple,  we  took  the  sea-breeze,  which  wafted  us  to  our  port,  in  front 
of  which  we  were  boarded  by  a  black  pilot  and  his  crew,  in  a  small- 
boat,  who  conducted  us  to  the  anchorage,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  As  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hills,  we  left  our  narrow  quarters 
and  set  foot  upon  terra  firma,  with  a  feeling  of  expansion  and  elasticity 
which  those  only  can  understand  who  have  landed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  three  minutes  we  were  in  the  balcony  of  our  new  abode, 
looking  down  upon  the  busy  street  below,  illumined  by  a  bright  moon, 
which  commences  her  faithful  guardianship  the  moment  the  sun  has 
disappeared,  there  being  little  or  no  twilight  in  those  climes. 

What  a  change  I  A  few  minutes  before  we  were  upon  the  broad 
ocean,  gazing  upon  the  lofty  hills  which  formed  the  back-ground  of  tb« 
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little  town  of  Jeremie,  whose  houses  lined  the  shore,  overtopped  here 
and  there  by  the  cocoa-nut,  waving  its  long  leaves  far  above  the  roofs. 
Every  thing  was  still  around  save  the  low  murmur  of  the  sea.  And  now, 
as  if  by  magic,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  stir  of  life. 
Troops  of  black  boys  and  girls,  with  bundles  of  grass  upon  their  heads, 
and  some  of  them  driving  an  ass  before  them,  bearing  an  immense 
load,  were  wending  their  noisy  way  to  the  market-place.  Before  each 
door  sat  groups  of  people,  discussing  with  their  usual  volubility  the 
news  of  the  day,  of  which  the  arrival  of  '  a  vessel  from  America '  was 
probably  an  important  item.  Others  were  looking  out  for  their  daily 
stock  of  grass,  the  venders  shouting  '  z*herhes  ! '  '  s^kerbes  !  *  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  and  the  purchaser  stopping  them  by  as  loud  a  cry  of 
*  Partez  venez!*  The  little  donkeys  stepping  stoutly  along,  buried 
under  their  green  load  so  that  nothing  was  visible  but  their  ears,  were 
as  strange  beasts  doubtless  to  my  wondering  eyes  as  were  the  gua- 
nacas  of  Brazil  to  Pinzon  and  his  crew. 

But  thoughts  soon  arose  which  rendered  even  the  novel  scenes 
before  me  comparatively  uninteresting.  I  was  in  the  far-famed  isle 
where  Columbus  lived  many  years,  and  in  which  he  died,  after  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire  in  the  New  World.  This 
very  port  he  had  probably  touched  at,  and  his  caravels  had  anchored 
in  these  waters.  This  was  the  island  to  which  Europeans  flocked  as 
an  El  Dorado,  whose  mountains  concealed  beds  of  gold,  and  whose 
jivers  flowed  over  golden  sands !  On  these  hills  the  Spaniard  and  his 
blood-hounds  hunted  to  death  the  harmless  Indian ;  and  these  blacks 
were  the  children  of  Africans  who  were  torn  from  their  homes  as 
valuable  substitutes  for  the  exterminated  aborigines.  What  seas  of 
blood  had  deluged  the  soil !  First  the  native  Indians  fell  like  '  leaves 
in  Vallambrosa '  before  the  ruthless  Spaniard ;  the  Bucaniers  and  the 
French  revenged  the  Indians'  massacre;  the  negroes  poured  out  the 
lifcHStream  of  their  French  masters  like  water ;  and  to  finish  the 
checkered  tragedy,  the  blacks  and  the  yellows  gorged  themselves  with 
each  others'  blood ;  and  the  soil  had  scarcely  yet  drank  the  red  streams 
which  had  last  flowed  ! 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  I  awoke,  and  much  to  my  satis- 
faction, in  a  spacious  chamber  ;  not  cramped  up  between  the  side  of  a 
vessel  and  a  berth-board,  rolling  and  pitching  to  suit  the  humor  of  the 
sea,  but  with  every  thing  solid  and  stationary  around  me;  no  extra 
hands  or  feet  required  to  brace  up  with,  while  the  operations  of  the 
toilette  were  performed ;  no  shadeless  deck  to  mount  upon ;  no  mis- 
chievous waves  to  dodge ;  and  no  sea-coffee  to  anticipate  for  breakfast. 
Who  ever  drank  good  coffee  at  sea  ?  Perhaps  in  the  packets,  where 
Brindle  goes  passenger,  something  passable  may  be  prepared ;  but  I 
doubt,  and  with  reason.  The  house- wives  put  a  bit  of  fish-skin  or  egg- 
shells into  the  boiling  liquid  to  settle  it ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  a  settle 
where  it  cannot  from  the  nature  of  things  stay  settled?  Tea  does 
not  require  a  settler,  neither  does  chocolate ;  and  both,  but  particularly 
the  former,  are  very  palatable.     But  as  for  coffee 

Our  house  was  a  large  square  two-story  building,  having  a  broad 
covered  gallery  or  balcony  running  along  the  front  and  rear,  and  on 
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one  side  of  the  second  story,  forming  a  wide  promenade  above  stairs 
and  a  covering  to  the  pavement  below.  The  lower  story  comprised 
the  store-rooms  and  the  upper  the  dwelling-house.  The  frame  of  the 
building  was  made  in  my  native  place,  and  Yankee  carpenters  went 
out  to  put  it  up.  Great  was  the  wonder  of  the  natives  when  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  New-Engl^d  '  raising/  and  beheld  the  whole  broads 
side  of  a  house  going  up  at  once ! 

Stepping  out  upon  the  balcony,  I  had  the  first  day-light  view  of  my 
new  home.  I  was  much  struck  at  the  well-worn  surface  of  the  streets. 
Not  a  spire  of  grass  grew  any  where,  and  every  part  was  like  a 
frequented  thoroughfare  in  a  large  city.  This  slight  circumstance 
surprised  me,  and  evinced  a  deal  of  passing  to  and  fro:  the  actual 
movement  was  not  however  large,  until  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when 
the  crowds  of  blacks  flocking  in  to  market  accounted  for  the  matter. 
The  houses  were  generally  of  one  story,  having  the  roofs  projecting 
over  the  side-walks,  forming  a  continuous  and  most  grateful  shade  to 
pedestrians,  and  serving  also  as  a  parlor  to  the  inmates,  for  they  /tre 
under  them.  It  may  be  imagined  that  families  sitting  the  livelong  day 
before  their  front-doors,  separated  from  their  neighbors  only  by  the 
distance  from  door  to  door,  which  is  from  fifleen  to  twenty  feet,  cannot 
have  a  great  many  secrets  from  each  other.  The  shore  formed  a  semi- 
circle, and  a  street  ran  parallel  with  it  from  a  river  at  the  south  to  a 
rocky  point  at  the  north  of  the  harbor.  The  houses  on  the  sea  side  of 
the  street  had  but  scanty  room  for  yards,  and  old  Ocean  sometimes 
broke  into  the  back-doors,  when  very  angry  ;  while  on  the  other  side, 
for  some  distance,  the  yards  were  cut  off  by  a  precipitous  hill, 
which  overhung  the  backs  of  the  houses  on  that  side.  The  crackling 
sound  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  as  it  waved  its  long  limbs  to  the  land- 
breeze,  was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  morning.  On  one  the  fruit  hung 
within  reach  of  the  hand ;  on  another  it  was  at  the  Xxf^  of  a  tall  spar, 
fifly  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  wonderful  how  so  slight  a  column 
bears  such  a  weight  of  fruit  and  such  a  spread  of  foliage  even  at  its 
very  summit ;  eq)ecially  as  it  never  '  takes  a  reef  in  its  topsails,'  even 
in  a  hurricane. 

Our  little  schooner  lay  in  full  view  in  front,  reposing  quietly  on  the 
smooth  water  like  a  sea-bird  resting  itself  afler  a  weary  flight.  By 
her  side  was  a  big  down-east  brig,  which  had  touched  for  a  market, 
and  found  a  sale  for  her  cargo  of  lumber.  Though  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  were  but  just  darting  upward  from  behind  the  Cayemitto  Island, 
her  crew  had  already  commenced  making  a  rail,  thus  wisely  taking 
advantage  of  the  cool  of  the  day.     At  this  moment  the  stripes  and  stars 

were  run  up  to  the  mast-head  of  the  little  F ,  and  I  gazed  upon  them 

with  feelings  entirely  new.  We  may  look  upon  our  flag  at  home, 
performing  its  daily  duty  from  the  top  of  a  ship-house  or  an  arsenal,  or 
floating  in  the  hot  dust  of  a  fete-day,  without  any  great  stirring  of  the 
soul.  But  when  we  are  treading  a  strange  soil,  and  are  surrounded  by 
an  unsympathizing  and  it  may  be  a  hostile  people,  thtn  we  look  to  it 
as  to  a  talisman  which  wards  off  evil ;  as  a  friend  and  protector,  whose 
every  star  and  stripe  says  significantly, '  Beware  ! ' 
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From  these  thronged  haants,  where  Nature's  trampled  germs 
Ne'er  feel  the  touch  of  Spring,  nor  wake  to  wear 
Her  green  and  perfumed  garniture  again, 
Escaped  at  last,  like  vassal  from  his  mrall, 
I  stand  upon  thy  sylvan  marge  once  more, 

0  fairest  mirror  !  where  the  charm6d  Morn 
Surveys  her  blushing  loveliness,  or  Eve 
The  wondrous  glory  of  her  starry  train  ! 
Yet  bears  the  ima^e  gazing  at  me  now 
Far  other  aspect  than  was  wont  to  smile 

On  boyhood's  bending  vision ;  tliough  the  boy 

And  lie  that  sighs  to  mark  the  mournful  change 

Are  still  the  same.     Sad  change,  indeed  !  —  yet  thanks, 

Thanks,  dear  magician  !  in  whose  faithful  glass 

1  read  that  Time  may  pale  the  flush  of  youth. 
May  blanch  the  raven  locks,  and  earthward  bend 
The  wan  and  wrinkled  tablet  of  the  brow, 

ITet  leave  the  heart's  first  records  uneffaced, 

And  all  its  Geyser-fountains  bubbling  still. 

Therefore  to  thee  and  these  associate  scenes. 

Whatever  this  outward  seeming,  I  have  brought 

The  fresh,  warm  feelings,  and  Uie  memories  dear 

Te  nursed  within  my  breast  in  vernal  years. 

Despite  the  past,  I  am  a  boy  again  ! 

And  soon  from  yon  dim  grotto  as  of  yore 

A  fairy  bark  shall  leap  into  thy  waves. 

And  ning  its  white  folds  bravely  to  the  breeze, 

In  gay  defiance  ;  nor  shall  he  whose  hand 

Directs  its  billowy  fleetncss  heave  a  sigh 

For  broader  ocean  or  diviner  isles 

Than  these  my  own  dear  native  hills  embrace. 

And  when  the  stormy  spirit  of  the  North 

Has  hushed  thy  liquid  murmurs,  and  consigned 

Thy  dimpled  beauty  to  a  rigid  waste, 

The  boy  of  two-score  winters  ofl  shall  join 

The  hamlet's  merry  troop,  careering  wild 

On  steel-shod  sandals  o'er  thy  smooth  expanse. 

While  ring  the  echoing  dells  with  louder  mirth 

When  sheer  beneath  their  swiflly-gliding  feet 

Thunders  tlie  sudden  clefl  from  shore  to  shore  ! 

And  she  who  bends  in  childhood's  strange  delight 
Above  the  pale  sweet  face  soil  mirrored  there. 
As  if  thy  loveliest  naiad's  sister  eyes 
Were  smiling  up  in  hers,  shall  haunt  with  me 
Thy  winding  bays,  green  isles,  and  headlands  bold. 
And  deem  that  Eden  in  its  vernal  prime 
Could  boast  no  charm  that  were  exotic  here. 
To  her  erewhile  in  urban  durance  pent. 
Earth's  verdant  lap,  perfumed  with  floral  hues, 
And  laced  with  silver  streams,  was  all  unknown : 
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Naj,  yonder  sun,  bcdimmed  by  sulphurous  clouds, 
And  shorn  of  half  his  realms  by  Art's  proud  piles 
Upheaved  in  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  sky, 
Has  never  taught  the  wondering  soul  till  now 
With  what  a  god-like  glory  he  comes  forth 
From  morning's  rosy  portals,  and  at  eve 
Smiles  from  his  golden  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  time  has  been  when  one  poor  sickly  flower, 
One  dwarfd  shrub  pining  in  the  dim  damp  court, 
And  one  pet  bird,  unconscious  as  herself 
Of  bloomy  lawns  and  many-minstrelled  groves, 
Were  all  she  knew  of  nature  ;  but  henceforth 
Her  path  shall  wind  through  fields  so  pranked  with  flowers 
That  oil  her  fairy  foot  shaU  seek  in  vain 
For  space  whereon  to  light,  nor  harm  the  bee  ; 
Or  steal  through  warblinsr  wilds  so  arched  with  boughs, 
And  roofed  with  myriad  leaves,  the  noon-day  sun 
Ne'er  sees  the  moss  on  which  their  shadows  sleep. 
And  ah  !  should  that  young  cheek's  too  lingering  flush, 
»  Like  autumn's  hectic  hues,  presage  decay, 

Still  hope  is  ours,  that  Thou  who  sendest  forth 
Thy  cooling  mists  upon  the  evening  winds 
To  bless  with  gentle  showers  or  gentler  dews 
The  lowliest  herb  that  withers  in  the  waste. 
Hast  yet  a  healing  balm  for  this  dear  flower. 
Snatched  from  the  rough  Zahara  of  the  world, 
To  bloom  in  tliy  cflad  presence,  fairy  lake. 
And  crown  the  glory  of  thy  perfect  charms. 
M'tn'YcTk^  Jiugutt,  1841. 


THE     HOLY      WARS     OF     STOKEVILLE. 


A      T S m I T A B L B      HIBTOKT. 


Stokeville  at  one  period  boasted  of  two  churches  only  —  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Episcopalian.  These  were  erected  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  village,  and  had  grown  with  its  growth.  In  the  days  of  their 
adversity  they  maintained  a  proper  degree  of  harmony  within  their  bor- 
ders ;  but  when  they  became  prosperous  they  were  oflen  convulsed  by 
internal  and  external  commotion,  both  as  respected  their  own  affairs 
and  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  short,  as  they  waxed  fat  they 
kicked. 

The  first  distinctive  recollection  I  have  of  these  churches  was  dur- 
ing the  ministerial  labors  of  Parson  Brush,  at  the  Episcopal,  and  '  old 
Mr.  Betts,'  as  he  was  called,  at  the  Presbyterian.  When  Mr.  Brush 
was  first  installed,  and  preached  his  initiatory  sermon,  he  captivated  the 
whole  congregation.  It  was  averred  by  all  the  villagers,  far  and  near, 
that  he  was  *  the  most  remarkable  young  man  that  the  age  had  pro- 
duced.' Every  body  said  it  was  providential  that  they  had  been  so  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  a  clergyman ;  that  they  might  have  searched 
the  world  over  and  not  have  found  another  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Brush ; 
and  the  vestry-men  in  particular  deemed  him  just  the  man  of  all  others 
to  fill  the  pulpit.     All  passed  off  in  the  happiest  manner  for  two  or 
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three  months.  Every  sermon  was  *  better  and  better.*  The  whole  con- 
gregation were  sure  that  they  should  keep  him  for  ever.  All  the  ladies 
in  the  parish  were  continually  making  presents  to  him,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen were  applauding  them  for  their  liberality.  At  length  the  people 
thought  the  church  was  not  good  enough  for  him  to  preach  in,  and  the 
vestry-men  were  called  together  to  concert  measures  to  repair  it.  It 
was  finally  resolved  to  overhaul  the  edifice  completely.  A  subscrip- 
tion paper  was  set  on  foot,  and  every  body  subscribed ;  and  very  soon 
the  old  church  which  had  withstood  so  many  winters  was  *  rent  in  twain 
from  top  to  bottom.'  New  slips  were  put  in ;  a  glaring  pulpit,  blazing 
with  red  velvet  and  elaborate  tassels,  was  erected ;  a  new  organ  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  new  bell  swung  high  in  the  steeple,  to  call  the  people  to 
their  prayers. 

Every  thing  in  short  was  put  in  complete  order,  and  the  churchmen 
of  Stokeville  prided  themselves  upon  having  the  finest  church  and  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  for  fifty  miles  around.  ' 

Now  it  chanced  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Miranda  Meeks  and  seve- 
ral other  church-going  '  ceruleans  of  the  second  sex '  had  a  tea-party. 
There  was  Mrs.  Miranda  Meeks  herself,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Dow,  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  Polly  Sly,  an  old  maid,  together  with  some  others.  While  sitting 
around  the  table,  they  freely  canvassed  all  the  affairs  of  the  village  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  When  they  had  disposed  of  the  temporal,  they  very 
naturally  took  up  spiritual  things,  and  Parson  Brush's  name  came  fre- 
quently in  question.  Miss  Polly  Sly  said  *  Mr.  Brush  was  a  fine  man ; ' 
that  she  always  had  liked  him,  and  she  did  n't  know  but  she  still  liked 
him  as  well  as  she  ever  did ;  she  had  heard  stories  about  him,  't  was  true, 
but  she  did  n't  believe  them ;  and  therefore  she  should  n't  repeat  them. 

This  set  the  whole  tea-table  on  fire.  *  Heard  stories  about  Mr. 
Brush!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meeks;  'why  Miss  Sly!  —  how  can  you  say 
sot     WAa/ stories,  pray t' 

*  Oh,  it 's  of  no  consequence,'  replied  Miss  Sly,  with  an  air  of  great 
indifference ;  *  I  do  n't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  though  I  must  confess  it 
looks  strange  —  very  strange.* 

'  Do  tell  us !  *  said  all  the  tea-drinkers,  with  suspended  cups,  and  in 
one  breath ;  *  you  know  toe  shall  never  circulate  it.  Let  us  know  who 
could  have  the  heart  to  slander  Mr.  Brush !  * 

*  Oh,  but  then,'  said  Miss  Sly,  *  if  it  should  get  out,  it  would  be 
reported  as  coming  from  me;  and  you  know  I  never  want  to  make  no 
mischief.' 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  gossips  en  masse  besought  Miss  Sly  to 
repeat  the  reports  which  she  had  heard. 

'Well,'  said  Miss  Sly,  'upon  your  word  and  honor  that  you  don't 
say  a  word  to  a  living  soul  about  it,  I  do  n't  know  but  I  '11 ' 

*  Oh  no !  no !  no ! '  burst  from  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  *  We  would  n't 
do  any  thing  Miss  Sly,  you  know,  to  get  you  into  trouble.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  the  maiden-innocent,  reducing  her  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, and  looking  carefully  around  the  room, '  they  say  Mr.  Brush  drinks; 
and  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  every  Sabbath;  and  John 
Noakes  told  me  t'other  day  he  saw  him  purchase  a  quart  of  gin  at  Mr. 
Tape's  store ;  and  beside  that,  he  has  been  seen  in  the  tavern  bar-room 
several  times  lately.' 
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*  Why  Miss  Sly !  You  do  n't  say  so  t '  *  Law  me ! '  '  Why  how 
can  yoa ! '  were  the  exclamations  which  followed  this  precious  bit  of 
scandal. 

'  Oh  yes ! '  continued  Miss  Sly,  *  I  '¥e  known  it  for  a  great  while,  but 
I  did  n't  want  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  because  I  waa  afraid  it  would 
make  difficulty.' 

'  Well,  now  there !  '  broke  out  Mrs.  Meeks ;  '  that  just  puts  me  in 
mind  of  something.  I  thought  Mr.  Brush's  face  looked  very  red  in 
church  last  Sunday;  and  he  acted  queerly  too,  'pears  to  me.  Did  n't 
you  observe  it,  Mrs.  Dow?'  asked  Mrs.  Meeks,  turning  round;  *  I  'm 
sure  you  must.' 

'Well,  come  to  think,'  answered  Mrs.  Dow,  ^  I  did!  * 

*  Oh,  ho !  that 's  it  then ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meeks. 

*  Yes,  that 's  it,'  replied  Miss  Sly. 

And  now  the  whole  company  '  set  in  with  a  steady  stream  of  talk' 
'about  the  awful  disclosure.     All  was  hubbub  and  uproar;   each  one 
trying  to  drown  her  neighbor;  and  before  they  closed  the  discussion 
Mr.  Brush's  character  was  annihilated. 

The  tea-party  at  Mrs.  Meeks'  broke  up  at  a  late  hour ;  and  each  one 
went  home  with  visible  '  marks  of  wonder  and  surprise '  ('  as  O  the  folly 
of  sinners ! ' )  depicted  on  her  countenance. 

When  Mrs.  Meeks'  parlor  was  entirely  cleared,  and  all  was  quiet,  she 
sat  down  before  the  fire  with  her  respectable  husband,  Mr.  John  Meeks. 
She  was  unusually  taciturn  for  her,  and  Mr.  Meeks  seeing  it,  inquired 
the  cause. 

'  Oh  nothing  —  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Meeks,  starting  up  suddenly ; 
'  that  is,  nothing  of  importance.     I  was  only  thinking.' 

*•  So  I  perceived,'  said  Mr.  Meeks ;  '  you  seemed  to  be  quite  lost  in 
thought.' 

*■  It 's  very  strange,  aint  it  7 '  said  Mrs.  Meeks,  glancing  round  to  her 
husband. 

'Very  strange?*  inquired  Mr.  Meeks,  looking  up  in  amazement; 
*  what  *s  very  strange  ? ' 

'  Why  Mr.  Brush.'  ' 

*  What  of  Mr.  Brush  ? ' 

'  Why,  HE  DRINKS  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meeks. 

*  Mr.  Brush  drinks ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Meeks,  with  astonishment;  'Mr. 
Brush  drinks  !     Who  has  been  circulating  that  slander  ? ' 

'I  mus' n't  tell,'  said  Mrs.  Meeks;  'but  I  believe  it,  and  a  great 
many  others  believe  it ;  and  some  have  observed  his  intoxication  while 
in  the  pulpit;  and  Tom  Noakes  see  him  get  liquor  at  Mr.  Tape's  store; 
and  he  has  been  seen  in  the  tavern  and  other  places !  Any  thing  but  a 
drunken  clergyman ! ' 

'  A  base  slander  I '  said  Mr.  Meeks,  rising  up  and  walking  the  floor  ; 
'  a  base  tea-table  slander.  Fine  business  for  a  pack  of  women  to  be  en- 
gaged in !     Could  n't  your  company  find  any  better  employment? ' 

'  Well,  well ! '  replied  Mrs.  Meeks,  with  an  ironical  smile ;  *  do  n't 
believe  it;  keep  a  drunken  clergyman  1  I  've  cleared  my  conscience,  and 
that 's  enough.  I  shan't  say  any  thing  more  about  it.  You  ain't  com- 
pelled to  believe  me.    Go  on  your  own  way.' 
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When  Mrs.  Meeks  closed  the  last  sentence,  she  rose  up  and  threw 
herself  out  of  the  room  as  if  the  ten  Furies  impelled  her ;  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Dow,  and  the  other  ladies  who 
were  present  when  Miss  Polly  Sly  made  her  developement,  hurried 
home  and  told  their  husbands ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  next  morning, 
Stokeville  was  ringing  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  awful  tale 
that  Parson  Brush  was  a  drunkard  1  And  not  only  that,  but  that  he  had 
been  a  drunkard  from  the  time  he  first  came  to  Stokeville !  And  some 
said  they  had  heard  of  his  intemperance  even  before ;  tliat  he  always 
had  been  intoxicated  in  the  pulpit;  and  that  his  best  discourses  were 
delivered  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  there  was  now  no  doubt. 
There  were  more  than  an  hundred  persons  to  be  found  who  recollected 
to  have  seen  him  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement ;  *  though/  as  they 
said,  '  they  did  not  suspect  any  thing  at  the  time,*  Every  little  fit  of 
sickness  with  which  the  parson  had  been  visited  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  village  was  attributed  to  drink ;  and  there  was'a  determination  with 
man,  woman,  and  child,  to  dismiss  him  forthwith,  even  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial. 

Parson  Brush,  as  may  be  anticipated,  could  not  get  a  hearing  in  this 
small  maelstrom  of  excitement.  He  was  condemned  by  all  Stokeville ; 
and  what  could  he  do  single-handed  with  the  multitude  against  him  ? 
He  demanded  a  trial  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  he  might 
exculpate  himself;  but  his  church  refused  him  the  privilege;  its  mem- 
bers declaring  that '  his  usefulness  was  destroyed,  guilty  or  innocent ; ' 
and  that '  clergymen  ought  to  be  above  suspicion  even.'  He  protested 
against  such  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avail.  He  was  dismissed;  and  thus  ended  the  labors  of  Parson  Brush  in 
Stokeville,  after  a  residence  of  eight  months  and  fourteen  days ;  and  he 
departed  with  as  many  curses  upon  his  head  as  there  had  been  blessings 
showered  upon  him  at  his  arrival. 

When  the  public  mind  had  settled  down,  the  people  began  to  reflect 
upon  what  they  had  done.  They  inquired  into  the  charges  which  had 
been  alleged  against  Mr.  Brush,  and  found  them  totally  without  foun- 
dation in  truth.  The  gin  which  Tom  Noakes  declared  he  saw  Mr.  Brush 
purchase  at  Mr.  Tape's  store  was  found  to  have  been  used  for  horse- 
medicine,  and  all  the  other  sights  and  conjectures  were  in  like  manner 
accounted  for.  Not  a  solitary  charge  was  substantiated,  and  not  an 
individual  in  Stokeville  could  be  found  who  was  not  convinced  that 
Parson  Brush  had  been  dismissed  for  crimes  of  which  he  was  never 
guilty,  and  which  had  their  existence  only  in  the  brain  of  a  pack  of 
mischievous  and  gossipping  women. 


After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Brush,  the  church  in  Stokeville  remained 
for  a  great  length  of  time  unopened.  The  excitement  had  been  so 
furious,  and  the  feelings  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  community  so 
exasperated,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  indifference  whether  the  church 
was  ever  resuscitated.  But  when  they  found  that  Mr.  Brush  was  inno- 
cent, and  that  they  only  were  in  the  wrong,  there  was  a  movement 
immediately  manifested  to  procure  another  clergyman. 
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No  one  was  more  forward  in  this  work  than  Mrs.  Meeks,  Mrs.  Dow, 
Mrs.  Brqwn,  and  Miss  Polly  Sly;  the  evil  spirits  who  had  by  their 
venomous  tongues  first  poisoned  the  congregation.  It  was  resolved 
that  an  old  man  should  be  procured;  one  whom  slander  could  not 
touch ;  one  who  had  been  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  one  in  fine  whose 
age  should  render  him  invulnerable  to  all  the  shafts  which  malice  could 
for^e  or  slander  direct. 

Afler  some  weeks,  *  old  Paiison  Gbrrt  '  was  hit  upon  as  the  very 
man  of  all  others  to  fill  the  pulpit  in  Stokeville.  He  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  as  venerable  in  appearance  as  the  pictures  of  the 
apostles.  His  fine  head,  quick  piercing  eye,  wrinkled  brow,  and  thin 
gray  hair,  gave  to  him  a  reverend  and  holy  aspect.  He  was  installed, 
and  with  a  family  of  ten  children,  comfortably  located  in  the  parish 
house.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  fortune  it  had  been,  as  is  too  oflen 
the  case  with  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  never  to  be  settled ;  to 
be  tempest-tossed  through  the  world,  without  ever  finding  port.  He 
had  preached  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  almost  in  every  town. 
He  had  never  been  in  one  spot  long  enough  to  take  root ;  and  when  he 
came  to  Stokeville,  with  his  children  swarming  around  him,  he  seemed 
jaded  out  of  all  spirits ;  as  one  indeed  who  looked  to  the  grave  as  his 
only  resting-place. 

Old  Parson  Gerry  was  the  town's  talk  for  some  months.  Every 
body  called  upon  his  family,  and  every  mouth  was  open  in  their  praise. 
The  old  man  was  extolled  as  ' a  saint,  if  ever  there  was  one;'  his  wife 
was  a  female  Samaritan,  and  his  daughters  were  all  beautiful.  '  What 
a  good  old  man  Parson  Gerry  is ! '  said  Mrs.  Meeks.  '  What  an  amiable 
wife  he  has ! '  rejoined  Mrs.  Dow.  *  What  lovely  daughters ! '  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  The  whole  public  sentiment  had  changed.  There  was  at 
length  a  delightful  csdm  afler  the  late  terrible  storm.  Several  large 
parties  were  given  on  Parson  Gerry's  account,  and  his  daughters  were 
hailed  as  the  spirit .  and  soul  of  them  all.  Presents  were  made  to  the 
family ;  and  it  really  seemed  for  some  months  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  too  much  for,  or  exalt  too  highly,  old  Parson  Gerry  and  his  incom- 
parable family. 

Mr.  Meeks,  husband  of  Mrs.  Meeks,  was  the  first  man  to  break  in 
upon  the  quiet  of  the  church  the  second  time.  It  so  happened  that  the 
old  parson,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  omitted  a  portion  of  the  service. 
Mr.  Meeks  detected  this  at  once,  and  of  course  was  struck  dumb  with 
horror.  He  said  he  '  had  been  brought  up  a  churchman,  in  the  severest 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  it  wounded  his  feelings,  and  roused  his  aston- 
ishment, to  find  Parson  Gerry  guilty  of  such  sacrilege !  There  must  be 
something  wrong  about  him ;  he  was  either  no  christian,  or  else  his 
faith  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  sadly  perverted.'  Of  course  a 
flame  was  soon  blown  up,  which  spread  wider  and  wider ;  but  before  it 
had  entirely  consumed  the  old  gentlemen,  some  friendly  hand  extin- 
guished it,  harmonized  the  congregation,  and  tranquillity  was  restored. 

It  was  soon  observed,  that  in  spite  of  the  harmony  restored,  there 
was  a  growing  dislike  to  Parson  Gerry  and  his  preaching.  The  people 
were  about  '  getting  tired '  of  him,  as  the  phrase  is.  His  congregation 
began  to  drop  off  one  afler  another,  until  scarcely  an  apology  for  an 
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audience  was  left.  Every  member  had  his  own  excuse  for  not  attending 
church.  Some  did>  not  like  his  discourses  because  they  were  so  long ; 
others  disliked  them  because  they  were  prosy  and  dull ;  and  many  said 
he  did  not  preach  the  true  orthodox  doctrine.  There  were  a  thousand 
objections  to  him ;  and  each  one  who  had  an  objection  found  in  it  an 
excuse  for  deserting  the  church,  until,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  scarcely 
an  apology  for  an  audience  left. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  grave  charge  to  justify  the  removal  of 
Parson  Gerry ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  Stokeville  soon  framed  one.  Ailer 
torturing  every  act  that  had  ever  been  committed  by  the  minister  or  his 
family,  they  discovered  that  '  Parson  Gerry's  wife  and  daughters  were 
extravagant  in  their  dress ; '  and  it  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  congre- 
gation to  behold  christian  simplicity  so  outraged. 

This  was  enough.  All  the  church  snapped  at  the  bait.  The  family 
of  Parson  Gerry  was  so  extravagant  that  they  were  running  themselves 
'  head  over  ears  in  debt.'  It  would  never  do ;  the  church  would  be 
ruined. 

*  Oh ! '  said  Miss  Polly  Sly,  running  breathless  into  Mrs.  Dow's,  just 
for  an  ailernoon's  call ;  *  oh,  Mrs.  Dow  1  have  you  heard  the  news  1 ' 

'  Why,  what ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dow,  looking  up  in  astonishment. 
*  Why,  Parson  Gerry  !  —  about  Parson  Gerry  !  He  owes  every  body  1 ' 
exclaimed  Polly,  holding  up  both  hands,  with  a  holy  horror. 

*  Why  how  you  talk ! '  said  Mrs.  Dow. 

*  Yes,  every  body  !  —  every  body !  He  owes  Mr.  Tape  ten  dollars 
for  that  beautiful  satin  his  daughter  Mary  wears;  and  Mr.  Shalley  for 
the  gingham ;  and  Mr.  Broadcloth  for  three  new  suits ;  and  Mr.  Worsted 
for  the  Lord  knows  how  many  goods  1  And  every  body  says,  Mrs. 
Dow,  that  he  '11  never  pay ;  and  they  say  he  owes  all  the  merchants 
where  he  comes  from.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? '  said  Polly.  *  Did 
you  ever  in  all  your  born  days  ?     And  they  say ' 

'  But  perhaps  he  has  the  means  to  pay,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Dow. 

*  Pay  f '  said  Polly  ;  *  not  he  I  He  never  means  to  pay.  Why  that 's 
the  way  every  body  says  he  gets  through  the  world.  Folks,  you  know, 
trust  to  his  honesty  because  he  is  a  clergyman ;  and  then  he  runs  away 
and  cheats  them.  Such  men  as  we  have  to  fill  our  pulpit  is  really  too 
bad.' 

*  Yes,  but  do  n't  let  us  condemn  him  until  we  are  assured  of  his 
guilt,'  replied  Mrs.  Dow,  trying  to  pump  up  a  christian  spirit  of  for- 
bearance. 

*  But  do  n't  you  believe  me  ? '  exclaimed  Polly  ;  *  every  body  says  *  he 
is  condemned  already.'  Your  husband,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr.  Meeks,  and 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  two-thirds  of  the  church  members,  and 
every  body  else,  thinks  so.  He  do  n't  never  mean  to  pay.  And  there 's 
his  girls ;  I  saw  them  flirting  through  the  streets  this  very  day  with  their 
silks  and  satins,  all  of  which  he  owes  for.  And  he 's  got  a  new  sofa, 
and  I  dare  say  he  owes  the  cabinet-maker  for  that ;  and  his  wife  keeps 
a  hired  girl,  and  pays  her  a  dollar  a  week.  There  never  was  such  a 
man ; '  and  Polly  Sly,  running  out  of  breath,  sank  back  for  a  moment, 
completely  exhausted. 

Just  as  Polly  closed,  in  came  Mrs.  Meeks.     'Didn't  call  to  stay,' 
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said  Mrs.  Meeks.  Polly  heard  Mrs.  Meeks*  voice,  and  up  she  jumped^ 
caught  her  by  the  hand,  and  was  so  glad  to  see  her ;  it  was  so  c<mii- 
fortable  to  see  one's  friends ;  there  was  so  much  trouble  in  the  church, 
it '  was  rejoicing  to  find  a  person  who  could  reTire  her  spirits.' 

Mrs.  Meeks  was  out  on  precisely  the  same  business,  to  cry  down 
Parson  Gerry's  extravagance.  Mrs.  Meeks  had  been  *  making  calls'  for 
two  hours,  talking  all  the  time  as  fast  as  her  tongue  could  rattle.  She 
was  as  happy  to  meet  Polly  Sly  as  Polly  Sly  was  to  meet  her. 

'  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  minister  ? '  exclaimed  Polly  to  Mrs. 
Meeks,  as  soon  as  she  got  through  welcoming  her.  '  Mrs.  Dow  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  it.  I've  been  telling  her  all  about  him;  how 
he  owes  every  body  and  can't  pay ;  how  the  church  is  disgraced,  and 

how  every  body  talks  about  it  —  and ' 

'  And  how,'  said  Mrs.  Meeks,  suddenly  cutting  PoUy  short, 
'heavy  demands  have  been  sent  on  for  collection  from  abroad  to 
Lawyer  Brief,  who  holds  them  in  his  hands,  but  do  n't  want  to  make 
trouble ! ' 

'  Mercy  sakes ! '  roared  Polly ;  '  is  he  going  to  be  sued !  Well,  I 
expected  it.  I  told  them  he  owed  where  he  come  from.  Do  n't  say 
any  more,  Mrs.  Meeks ;  I  shall  go  distracted.' 

'  What  a  man ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dow,  who  just  began  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

'  Well,'  said  Polly,  *  I  must  be  going.'  And  Mrs.  Meeks  said  *  she 
must  be  going  too;'  and  both,  bidding  Mrs.  Dow  'good  afternoon,' 
talked  scandal  to  the  door,  and  then  to  the  gate,  and  finally  broke  off 
the  subject,  by  bidding  Mrs.  Dow  '  good  morning/  and  departing. 

The  next  day  the  storm  of  scandal  raged  still  higher.  Several  per- 
sons were  to  be  seen  talking  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  berating 
Parson  Gerry  and  his  family.  Some  said  that  the  old  man  ran  away 
from  the  last  parish  where  he  preached,  to  avoid  the  service  of  civil 
process  for  debt ;  others  said  that  the  Bishop  had  dismissed  him  for  the 
same  cause,  and  that  he  was  preaching  without  license.  Wherever  he 
had  been,  the  same  extravagance,  it  was  said,  had  been  indulged  in. 
The  story  was  revived  which  originated  with  Mrs.  Meeks,  *  that  heavy 
demands  were  sent  on  for  collection  from  abroad  to  Lawyer  Brief;'  and 
two  or  three  of  the  church  vestry-men  visited  the  Lawyer,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Lawyer  Brief  pronounced  the  charge  false,  but  no  one 
believed  him,  for  they  thought  he  acted  from  interested  motives ;  that 
he  was  fearful  of  endangering  the  collection  of  his  debt,  by  adding  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  persecution  which  was  already  consuming  their  victim. 

The  excitement  in  Stokeville  lasted  for  some  weeks.  It  was  finally 
resolved  that  the  good  old  man  must  be  dismissed  at  once.  He  had  of 
course  heard  of  the  charges  which  were  in  circulation  against  him ;  he 
pronounced  them  untrue,  and  was  willing  to  submit  them  to  an  inves- 
tigation. He  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  in  debt,  but  it  was 
necessity  alone  that  had  driven  him  into  it.  He  nevertheless  declared 
himself  able  to  pay  all.  He  denied  that  he  owed  a  cent  to  any  one 
abroad,  or  that  prosecutions  had  been  commenced  against  him.  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth.  It  was  determined  that  old 
Parson  Gerry  should  leave  the  parish  forthwith. 
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A  covered  wagon  was  shortly  after  seen  moving  out  of  Stokeville, 
containing  the  scanty  furniture  of  Parson  Gerry.  His  family  were 
seated  in  a  couple  of  carriages,  which  followed  behind.  They  had  been 
absolutely  driven  out  of  the  place ;  and  driven  out  too  by  those  who 
were  so  sensitive  in  matters  of  religious  duty  that  they  considered  them- 
selves doing  God  service,  in  the  course  they  had  taken.  They  supposed 
they  had  purged  the  church,  and  cleansed  it  for  the  reception  of  another 
pastor. 

We  have  said  that  old  Mr.  Betts  was  the  minister  in  what  was  called 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  indeed  *  old,'  and  had  officiated  in 
Stokeville  for  several  years.  Like  all  other  men,  he  had  his  friends  and 
enemies.  This  church,  like  its  neighbor,  was  subject  to  periodical 
revulsions,  which  at  times  threatened  its  ruin.  Parson  Betts  was  too 
orthodox  to  suit  some  of  his  members,  and  they  declared  it  'perfect 
agony '  for  them  to  listen  to  him ;  and  many  had  absolutely  abandoned 
him,  with  a  view  of  forming  another  congregation.  Yet  the  old  gentle- 
man preached  on.  He  heeded  not  the  wreck  which  he  at  times  made ; 
but  solaced  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  discharge  of 
a  christian  duty,  and  that  was  enough. 

It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Betts  on  a  certain  Sabbath  spiced  his  ser- 
mon rather  higher  than  usual  with  *  the  doctrine  of  election ;'  and  a 
majority  of  the  congregation  were  determined  to 'submit  to  it  no  longer. 
Accordingly,  he  was  waited  upon  the  following  Monday  by  several 
members  of  his  church,  who  told  him  that  they  were  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
they  should  forever  hereafter  be  under  the  necessity  of  absenting  them- 
selves from  his  preaching,  provided  he  did  not  qualify  or  retract  what 
he  had  said,  in  a  sermon  to  be  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  minority  party  who  subscribed 
exactly  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  sermon  which  had  raised  such 
confusion,  and  were  Just  as  hotly  opposed  to  the  recantation.  They 
said  it  was  the  first  sermon  they  had  heard  which  came  entirely  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  faith ;  and  they  would  see  the  church  blown  into 
atoms,  before  a  qualification  or  retraction  should  be  made.  They  too 
appointed  their  committee,  and  waited  upon  Mr.  Betts,  and  commanded 
him  not  to  retract  one  '  jot  nor  tittle,'  under  fear  of  their  displeasure  and 
consequent  desertion  of  the  church. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  quandary.  He  was  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis ;  if  he  avoided  the  one  he  must  inevitably  be  swallowed  by 
the  other.  He  '  must  qualify  or  retract,'  and  he  *  must  neither  qualify 
nor  retract.'  Finally,  as  his  best  plan  in  the  premises,  he  determined 
to  pray  for  an  extension  of  the  time  allotted  him  to  determine  his  course 
in  the  matter  ;  and  after  some  correspondence  between  his  Janus-faced 
opponents,  his  day  of  grace  was  extended  to  four  weeks.  On  the  fourth 
Sunday  he  was  to  '  choose  whom  he  would  serve.' 

The  war  now  opened  in  Stokeville  in  good  earnest.  Every  family 
that  attended  old  Mr.  Betts'  church  arrayed  itself  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  No  one  was  permitted  to  take  neutral  ground  in  the 
contest.  The  women  were  out  every  afternoon,  running  up  and  down 
the  streets,  impressing  their  friends  with  their  various  opinions,  and 
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drawing  in  all  the  converts  they  could  convince  by  their  zeal  and 
eloquence ;  while  the  men  were  warring  together  on  the  corners,  in  the 
tavern,  and  in  the  stores. 

The  first  week  had  passed  away,  and  the  excitement  was  tremendous. 
On  the  second,  it  had  engendered  so  much  bitterness  between  members 
of  the  same  church,  that  all  communication  was  stopped.  The  Retrac- 
tion party  did  not  speak  to  nor  trade  with  the  Anti-retraction  party. 
Entertainments  were  given  for  the  sole  purpose  of  manifesting  the  spirit 
of  exclusiveness ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of  life  and  mock-merriment 
exhibited  in  Stokeville  that  had  never  been  paralleled. 

When  the  third  week  came  round,  the  two  parties  fell  pell-mell  to 
scandalizing  each  other.  First,  the  Retraction  party  assailed  one  of 
the  deacons  who  belonged  to  the  Anti-retraction  party.  They  said  he 
was  '  a  dishonest  man,  and  if  justice  had  been  done  him,  he  would  have 
been  churched  years  ago;  that  he  had, been  charged  with  keeping 
false  weights,  and  thus  swindling  the  public  —  the  widow  and  the 
orphan;  that  he  had  been  known  to  swear,  and  that  proof  could  be 
furnished  of  the  fact ;  that  a  great  many  years  ago  he  cheated  a  relative 
out  of  the  very  property  he  was  now  holding ;  that  he  had  always  made 
difficulty  in  the  church,  wherever  he  had  been  connected  with  it ;'  and 
a  hundred  other  allegations  were  brought  against  him,  and  circulated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  increasing  in  magnitude  as  they  acquired  age  and 
notoriety. 

The  Anti-retraction  party  were  not  to  be  out-done,  and  they  retaliated 
with  double  severity.  They  assailed  in  turn  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
other  division,  and  after  charging  upon  him  all  the  crimes  mentioned  in 
the  moral  and  divine  law,  fell  upon  other  itaembers  of  the  party,  and  dis- 
sected them -in  like  manner.  This  bitterness  was  met  on  the  opposite 
side  again,  until  at  last  every  person's  character  who  was  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  excitement,  however  unsullied,  was  completely 
blackened,  and  to  all  appearances  forever  ruined. 

Finally  the  Sabbath  came  round  when  old  Mr.  Betts  was  to  recant  or 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  which  had  spread  such  desolation  over  the  church. 
There  was  a  fearful  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  eager  eyes  were  directed  to  the  old 
man,  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit.  Af\er  the  preliminary  exercises  were 
gone  through  with,  Mr.  Betts  arose.  He  said  that  it  had  been  his 
misfortune  to  differ  with  a  portion  of  his  congregation  upon  some  points 
of  doctrine,  and  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  make  a  recantation, 
and  that  this  day  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose.  He  said 
he  was  glad  that  an  excitement  had  been  produced  in  the  church  by  the 
course  he  had  taken,  as  it  was  the  first  one  within  his  recollection  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He  had  preached  against  practical  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, and  it  had  all  passed  off  harmless ;  but  so  soon  as  he  touched  the 
faith  of  his  people,  they  were  all  on  fire.  He  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  his  hearers  were  determined  to  save  themselves  by  '  faith  alone/  as 
he  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any  very  great  abundance  of  good 
works;  and  in  that  particular  he  differed  materially  with  the  course 
pursued  by  all  his  congregation.  If  he  understood  the  position  he  was 
placed  in,  he  said,  he  must  qualify  or  recant,  or  half  of  his  congrega- 
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lion  would  desert  him,  and  if  he  did  qualify  or  recant,  the  other  half 
would  do  the  same ;  the  two  parties  differing  with  each  other  in  point 
of  christian  duty,  and  both  differing  with  him.  He  said  '  both,'  and  it 
was  in  preferring  '  faith '  to  '  good  works ; '  and  unless  they  reformed, 
and  walked  more  uprightly  in  the  path  which  they  had  marked  out  for 
themselves,  he  should  at  once  desert  them,  and  leave  them  to  the  error 
of  their  ways.  He  should  give  them  four  weeks  to  make  up  their 
minds ;  the  same  space  of  time  which  had  been  allotted  him  for  a  similar 
purpose.     He  had  no  more  to  say. 

These  words  shivered  their  way  among  the  congregation  like  a  thun- 
derbolt. All  was  silence  and  solemnity.  The  heart  of  every  one  was 
struck  with  conscious  guilt.  The  old  man  proceeded  with  his  discourse 
as  usual,  closed,  and  dismissed  his  people.  And  this  was  the  last  that 
was  ever  heard  of  the  Retraction  and  Anti-retraction  parties,  and  the 
last  of  the  Holy  Wars  of  Stokeville. 


STANZAS. 


Vain  lord  of  golden-mirror'd  halls. 

And  pictured  galleries, 
Whose  sculptured  grandeur  often  palls. 

Whose  gems  not  always  please ; 
Unlearn  thy  self-conceit,  nor  deem 

So  partially  of  Fate ; 
There  's  manv  a  wanderer's  wild  day-dream 

Worth  aU  thy  pomp  and  state. 

*Tis  true,  no  marble  vestibule 

My  homeward  glance  allures ; 
For  me  there  waits  no  servile  fool 

To  ope  the  noiseless  doors ; 
But  sweet,  beyond  what  words  may  tell. 

The  lips  that  warmlv  greet, 
Of  one  who  loves  the  echoes  well 

Of  my  returning  ieet ! 

How  dark  soe'er  and  cold  and  sad  • 

^  The  lot  of  man  appears, 

Some  light  benign  still  shines  to  glad 

The  winter  of  his  years ; 
The  veriest  wretch  whose  withered  form 

Totters  before  our  sight, 
Hath  garnered  from  the  powerless  storm 

Sanu  hoard  of  calm  delight. 

The  clime  of  arctic  frost  and  gloom 

Hath  yet  its  summer  dream. 
And  brightly  do  the  roses  bloom 

By  Zenglio's  winding  stream ; 
Strange  beauty  wraps  Niemi's  mountains 

And  legendary  lake, 
And  by  the  visionary  fountains 

Her  favorite  haunt  doth  make. 
Riekmnulj  (Fa. J  1841.  Boif-Rotiri. 
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LINES 

DstoBirriTs    or    a    TorAoa    oTsa    laeb    tursaioB    bt    tTAB^LiOBT. 

VBOM    A    KAVUaomxPT    FOBIC 


Ths  twilight  deepens :  bat  the 
Still  show  some  eofl  celestial  dies 

Where  the  departing  day  hath  set ; 
As,  when  have  tallen  tne  shades  of  death. 
And  calmly  passed  the  christian's  breath, 
Unto  the  eye  of  sorrowing  Faith 
The  confines  of  two  worlds  are  given, 
Bright  with  the  elorious  hues  or  heaven^ 

Where  Time  Eternity  hath  met : 
And  just  above  the  darkening  west 
Pale  Dian  lifts  her  faded  crest, 
That  all  the  day  a  heavenly  path  serene 
Hath  silent  trod,  content  to  be  unseen  ; 
And  now,  like  some  fair  victim  of  decay, 
Hovers  above  her  grave  with  sad,  sweet  my. 

Along  the  winding  coast  awhile 
Their  course  they  swept  with  easy  toil. 
And  down  Keweena's  shadowy  snore, 
That  hears  the  western  waters  roar ; 
Then  sped  them  fearless,  hr  and  free. 
Forth  on  that  wide  and  silent  sea ! 
Soon  land  was  lost,  nor  aught  around 
Save  dimness  could  the  distance  bound ; 

Vanished  the  glory  of  the  day. 
And  heaven  grew  pale  ;  the  distant  wave 
Received  the  meek  moon  to  her  gravs  : 

But  soon,  with  more  prevailing  ray, 
The  stars  came  forth :  a  deeper  blue 
Now  all  their  silent  courts  imbue. 

The  stars  came  forth  !    Upon  his  throne 

Each  watched  his  realm  prescribed,  alone. 

With  calm  and  radiant  countenance ; 

And  from  their  gaze,  o*er  all  the  expanse 

Of  waters,  like  a  mighty  spell, 

A  strange  and  awful  stillness  fell ! 

All  was  the  deep  repose  of  thought ; 

No  sound  the  ear  of  listener  Caught : 

The  waves  were  hushed  ;  the  pure,  clear  air 

Awoke  no  creeping  ripple  there ; 

Just  stirred,  all  infinite  and  lone. 

Like  breathings  of  the  world  unknown. 

So  still  above,  around,  beneath. 

It  might  have  seemed  the  reign  of  Death, 

But  uiat  with  an  unfailing  light 

The  stars'  immortal  brows  were  bright. 

And  with  their  glorious  presence  made 

That  solemn  and  mysterious  shade 

O'er  sky,  earth,  air,  and  waters  given, 

A  spiritual  life.    All  heaven 

Came  down  upon  the  deep,  and  glassed 

In  its  unruffled  mirror  vast. 
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Swelled  far  below,  as  boundleas,  clear, 
Into  another  hemisphere. 
And  with  as  bright  a  firmament 
Around  its  dim  horizon  bent, 
Whence  upward  gazed  its  host  of  stars 
Upon  those  moving  mariners. 

As  when  the  parted  soul  doth  stray 

From  earth  beyond  the  solar  way, 

Till  in  the  deepening  distance  far 

The  sphered  sun  becomes  a  star ; 

The  circling  vastness,  awed  aod  stilled. 

All,  all  with  countless  orbs  is  filled  ; 

And  wheresoe'er  that  spirit  turns. 

One  wide,  immortal  raaiance  bums : 

So  moved  they,  hunff  two  heavens  between, 

Whose  crowded  worlds  on  worlds  were  seen, 

Where'er  they  gazed,  in  awe  profound. 

The  bright  circumference  around  ! 

Amazed  thev  moved ;  all  sounds  forbore, 

Save  the  lignt  dipping  of  the  oar ; 

And  scarce  their  hearts  dare  beat  to  tell 

Their  spirits  yet  within  them  dwell  : 

For  as  thev  glide,  the  Indian  deems 

He  passeth  to  the  Land  of  Dreams. 

o.  u.  c. 


W^t  (txvLiit^n  1^090:0. 


AMERICAN     RESEARCHES     IN     ITALY 


LI7E  OF  TASSO:  RECOVERY  OF  A  LOST  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTS. 


TO  TQB  SOTTOR  Of  TUB  KMICKBRBOCRKn. 

Sir  :  Permit  me  through  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  learned  and  elegant  researches  in  Europe 
of  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  After  leaving  Congress, 
Mr.  Wilde  a  few  years  since  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  travel- 
ling through  different  parts  of  Europe,  until  he  became  stationary  for  a 
time  in  Tuscany.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  researches  concern- 
ing the  private  life  of  Tasso,  whose  mysterious  and  romantic  love  for 
the  Princess  Leonora,  his  madness  and  imprisonment,  had  recently 
become  the  theme  of  a  literary  controversy,  not  yet  ended ;  curious  in 
itself,  and  rendered  still  more  curious  by  some  alledged  manuscripts  of 
the  poets,  brought  forward  by  Count  Alberti.  Mr.  Wilde  entered  into 
the  investigation  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  patience  and 
accuracy  of  a  case-hunter ;  and  has  produced  a  work,  now  in  the  press, 
in  which  the  Wexed  questions'  concerning  Tasso  are  most  ably 
discussed,  and  lights  thrown  upon  them  by  his  letters,  and  by  various 
of  his  sonnets,  which  last  are  rendered  into  English  wiih  rare  felicity. 
While  Mr.  Wilde  was  occupied  upon  this  work,  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Signor  Carlo  Liverati,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and  'espe- 
cially well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  Florence.  This  gentleman 
mentioned  incidentally  one  day,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
there  once  and  probably  still  existed  in  the  Bargelh,  anciently  both 
the  prison  and  palace  of  the  republic,  an  authentic  portrait  of  Dante. 
It  was  believed  to  be  in  fresco,  on  a  wall  which  afterward,  by  some 
strange  neglect  or  inadvertency,  had  been  covered  with  white-wash. 
Signor  Liver ati  mentioned  the  circumstance  merely  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  so  precious  a  portrait,  and  to  regret  the  almost  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  its  recovery. 

As  Mr.  Wilde  had  not  as  yet  imbibed  that  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  Dante  which  possesses  all  Italians,  by  whom  the  poet  is  almost 
worshipped,  this  conversation  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  him  at 
the  time.  Subsequently,  however,  his  researches  concerning  Tasso 
being  ended,  he  began  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  attempts  to 
translate  some  specimens  of  Italian  lyric  poetry,  and  to  compose  very 
short  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors.  In  these  specimens, 
which  as  yet  exist  only  in  manuscript,  he  has  shown  the  same  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  and  admirable  command  of  the 
English,  that  characterize  his  translations  of  Tasso.  He  had  not 
advanced  far  in  these  exercises,  when  the  obscure  and  contradictory, 
accounts  of  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dante  caused  him  much 
embarrassment,  and  sorely  piqued  his  curiosity.  About  the  same  time 
he  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  Don  Neri  dei  Principi  Corsini, 
what  he  had  long  most  fervently  desired,  a  permission  from  the  Grand 
Duke  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  the  secret  archives  of  Florence, 
with  power  to  obtain  copies  thereirom.  This  was  a  rich  and  almost 
unwrought  mine  of  literary  research ;  for  to  Italians  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  foreigners,  their  archives  for  the  most  part  have  been  long  inac- 
cessible. For  two  years  Mr.  Wilde  devoted  himself  with  indefatigable 
ardor,  to  explore  the  records  of  the  republic  during  the  time  of  Dante. 
These  being  written  in  barbarous  Latin  and  semi-Gothic  characters, 
on  parchment  mote  or  less  discolored  and  mutilated,  with  ink  some- 
times faded,  were  rendered  still  more  illegible  by  the  arbitrary  abbre- 
viations of  the  notaries.  They  require  in  fact  an  especial  study ;  few 
even  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  *  Archivio  delie  Riformagione* 
can  read  them  currently  and  correctly. 

Mr.  Wilde  however  persevered  in  his  laborious  task  with  a  patience 
severely  tried,  but  invincible.  Being  without  an  index,  each  file,  each 
book,  required  to  be  examined  page  by  page,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
particular  of  the  immortal  poet's  politicd  life  had  escaped  the  untiring 
industry  of  his  countrymen.  This  toil  was  not  wholly  fruitless,  and 
several  interesting  facts  obscurely  known,  and  others  utterly  unknown 
by  the  Italians  themselves,  are  drawn  forth  by  Mr.  Wilde  from  the 
oblivion  of  these  archives. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  circumstance  of  the  lost  portrait  of  Dante 
was  again  brought  to  Mr.  Wilde's  mind,  but  now  excited  intense 
interest.  In  perusing  the  notes  of  the  late  learned  Canonico  Moreri 
on  Filelfo's  life  of  Dante,  he  found  it  stated  that  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
by  Giotto  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  Bargello.  He  learned  also 
that  Signor  Scotti,  who  has  charge  of  the  original  drawings  of  the  old 
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masters  in  the  imperial  and  royal  gallery,  had  made  sev^al  years 
previpusly  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  set  on  foot  a  project  for  the  re» 
covery  of  the  lost  treasure.  Here  was  a  new  rein  of  inquiry,  which  Mr. 
Wilde  followed  up  with  his  usual  energy  and  sagacity.  He  soon 
satisfied  himself,  by  reference  to  Yasari,  and  to  the  still  m<nre  ancient 
and  decisive  authority  of  Filippo  Villari,  who  lived  shortly  after  the 
poet,  that  Giotto,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante,  did  undoubt- 
edly paint  his  likeness  in  the  place  indicated.  Giotto  died  in  1336, 
but  as  Dante  was  banished,  and  was  even  sentenced  to  be  burned,  in 
13(K2,  it  was  obvious  the  work  must  have  been  executed  before  diat 
time ;  since  the  portrait  of  one  outlawed  and  capitally  convicted  as  an 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth  would  never  have  been  ordered  or  tolerated 
in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was  clear  then,  that  the  portrait 
must  have  been  painted  between  1290  and  1302. 

Mr.  Wilde  now  revolved  in  his  own  mind  the  possibility  that  this 
precious  relic  might  remain  undestroyed  under  its  coat  of  white-wash, 
and  might  yet  be  restored  to  the  world.  For  a  moment  he  felt  an 
impulse  to  undertake  the  enterprise;  but  feared  that,  in  a  foreigner 
from  a  new  world,  any  part  of  which  is  unrepresented  at  the  Tuscan 
court,  it  might  appear  like  an  intrusion.  He  soon  however  found  a 
zealous  coadjutor.  This  was  one  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi,  a  Pied- 
montese  exile,  who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  England,  and  was 
familiar  with  its  language  and  literature.  He  was  now  on  a  visit 
to  Florence,  which  liberal  and  hospitable  city  is  always  open  to 
men  of  merit  who  for  political  reasons  have  been  excluded  from 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Signor  Bezzi  partook  deeply  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  memory  of  Dante,  and  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Wilde  in  his  eagerness  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  lost  portrait.  They 
had  several  consultations  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  effect  their 
purpose,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  undue  officiousness.  To 
lessen  any  objections  that  might  occur,  they  resolved  to  ask  for  nothing 
but  permission  to  search  for  the  fresco  painting  at  their  own  expense ; 
and  should  any  remains  of  it  be  found,  then  to  propose  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Florence  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  undertaking,  and  effectually  recovering  the  lost  portrait. 

For  the  same  reason  the  formal  memorial  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Duke  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Florentines ;  among  whom  were 
the  celebrated  Bartolini,  now  President  of  the  School  of  Sculpture  in 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy,  Signor  Paolo  Ferroni,  of  the  noble 
family  of  that  name,  who  has  exhibited  considerable  talent  for  painting, 
and  Signor  Gasparini,  also  an  artist.  This  petition  was  urged  and 
supported  with  indefatigable  zeal  by  Signor  Bezzi ;  and  being  warmly 
countenanced  by  Count  Nerli  and  other  functionaries,  met  with  more 
prompt  success  than  had  been  anticipated.  Signor  Marini,  a  skilful 
artist,  who  had  succeeded  in  similar  operations,  was  now  employed  to 
remove  the  white-wash  by  a  process  of  his  own,  by  which  any  fresco 
painting  that  might  exist  beneath  would  be  protected  from  injury.  He 
set  to  work  patiently  and  cautiously.  In  a  short  time  he  met  with 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  fresco.  From  under  the  coat  of  white- 
wash the  head  of  an  angel  gradually  made  its  appearance,  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  by  the  pencil  of  Giotto. 
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The  enterprise  was  now  prosecuted  with  increased  ardor.  Several 
months  were  expended  on  the  task,  and  three  sides  of  the  chapel-wall 
were  uncovered ;  they  were  all  painted  in  fresco  by  Giotto,  with  the 
history  of  the  Magdalen,  exhibiting  her  conversion,  her  penance,  and 
her  beatification.  The  figures,  however,  were  all  those  of  saints  and 
angels :  no  historical  portraits  had  yet,  been  discovered,  and  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained  whether  there  were  any.  Still  the  recovery 
of  an  indisputable  work  of  Giotto's  was  considered  an  ample  reward 
for  any  toil ;  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Grand  Duke,  acting  under  his 
directions,  assumed  on  his  behalf  the  past  charges  and  future  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise. 

At  length,  on  the  uncovering  of  the  fourth  wall,  the  undertaking 
was  crowned  with  complete  success.  A  number  of  historical  figures 
were  brought  to  light,  and  among  them  the  undoubted  likeness  of 
Dante.  He  was  represented  in  full  length,  in  the  garb  of  the  time, 
with  a  book  under  his  arm,  designed  most  probably  to  represent  the 
'  Vita  Nuova,*  for  the  '  Comedia '  was  not  yet  composed,  and  to  all 
appearance  f^om  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  face  was  in 
profile,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  excepting  that  at  some  former 
period  a  nail  had  unfortunately  been  driven  into  the  eye.  The  outline 
of  the  eyelid  was  perfect,  so  that  the  injury  could  easily  be  remedied. 
The  countenance  was  extremely  handsome,  yet  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  portraits  of  the  poet  taken  later  in  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  delight  of  Mr.  Wilde  and  his  coad- 
jutors at  this  triumphant  result  of  their  researches ;  nor  the  sensation 
produced,  not  merely  in  Florence  but  throughout  Italy,  by  this  dis- 
covery of  a  veritable  portrait  of  Dante,  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  It 
was  some  such  sensation  as  would  be  produced  in  England  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  a  perfectly  well  authenticated  likeness  of  Shak- 
speare;  with  a  difference  in  intensity  proportioned  to  the  superior 
sensitiveness  of  the  Italians. 

The  recovery  of  this  portrait  of  the  *  divine  poet '  has  occasioned 
fresh  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  masks  said  to  have  been  made  fi'om 
a  cast  of  his  face  taken  af^er  death.  One  of  these  masks,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Torrigiani,  has  been  pronounced  as 
certainly  the  originah  Several  artists  of  high  talent  have  concurred 
in  this  opinion  ;  among  these  may  be  named  Jesi,  the  first  engraver  in 
Florence ;  Seymour  Kirkup,  Esq.,  a  painter  and  antiquary ;  and  our 
own  countryman  Powers,  whose  genius,  by  the  way,  is  very  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Italians. 

We  may  expect  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Carlo  Torrigiani,  son 
of  the  Marquess,  and  who  is  advantageously  known  in  this  country, 
from  having  travelled  here,  an  account  of  this  curious  and  valuable 
relic,  which  has  been  upward  of  a  century  in  the  possession  of  his 
family. 

Should  Mr.  Wilde  finish  his  biographical  work  concerning  Dante, 
which  promises  to  be  a  proud  achievement  in  American  literature,  he 
intends,  I  understand,  to  apply  for  permission  to  have  both  likenesses 
copied,  and  should  circumstances  warrant  the  expense,  to  have  them 
engraved  by  eminent  artists.  We  shall  then  have  the  features  of  Dante 
while  in  the  prime  of  life  as  well  as  at  the  moment  of  his  death,     o.  c 
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TO     MT     WIFE     THAT     18     TO     BE 

O  rAiR  Unknown !  we  have  not  met  — 

We  ne^er  have  seen  each  other ; 
Nor  in  this  heart  hath  love  been  yet, 

Save  that  of  son  and  brother : 
But  close  though  these  affections  twine, 

There  's  one  that  twineth  nearest ; 
One  that  will  knit  my  heart  to  thine, 

Of  all  dear  things  the  dearest ! 


I  know  I  cannot  love  too  well 

These  kind  ones  now  around  me ; 
To  these  true  friends  I  cannot  tell 

How  many  ties  have  bound  me  : 
Tet  ofl  when  vacant  seems  this  breast, 

A  consciousness  will  thrill  it, 
That  there  is  room  still  unpossessed, 

And  your  sweet  self  should  fill  it ! 


I  miss  thy  smile  of  auiet  mirth. 

When  other  frienos  are  merry ; 
But  more  I  miss  thee  from  my  bearth. 

When  sad  and  solitajnr. 
It  blunts  the  ills  that  lire  annoy. 

From  Sympathy  to  borrow 
That  charm  which  heightens  every  joy. 

And  lightens  ^Yeiy  sorrow. 

Should  sadness  rule  my  hearths  deep  chords. 

Or  wrongs  that  wildly  stir  it, 
How  strong  shall  be  thy  gentle  words 

To  soothe  the  wounued  spirit ! 
And  yet  to  hush  thine  own  alarms 

Will  be  employment  dearer : 
The  more  they  trouble  thee,  my  arms 

Shall  fold  thee,  love !  the  nearer. 


How  wilt  thou,  dearest !  win  my  view  ? 

With  form  for  love's  entwining  ? 
And  brightly  dark,  or  deeply  blue. 

Thine  eyes,  of  tender  snining  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  fair  ?   WiU  midnight  be. 

Or  sunshine,  on  thy  tresses  ? 
Thy  voice  of  witching  melody^ 

And  lips  that  woo  caresses  ? 


But  oh !  I  care  not  for  the  hue 

Wherewith  thine  eyes  shall  greet  me. 
If  but  the  soul  that  trembles  through, 

Sincerely,  warmly  meet  me  ! 
A  noble  mmd  within  the  brow. 

Who  heeds  what  locks  en  wreath  it  ? 
The  bosom  may  forget  its  snow. 

When  pure  the  heart  beneath  it 
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Bui  vain  are  these  imaginings  ! 

My  phantom  spouse  soon  perishes ; 
And  fades  before  the  *•  truth  of  things ' 

Each  picture  Fancy  cherishes  : 
How  dull  our  life-substantial  seems, 

Compared  with  life-ideal ! 
*T  is  with  a  sadness  from  its  dreams 

We  waken  to  the  real. 

Farewell  then,  love !  already  dear : 

It  will  perchance  be  pleasant 
To  read  in  some  far  distant  year 

The  TOWS  I  write  at  present : 
Fair  be  the  world  before  thy  feet, 

Serene  the  sky  above  thee  \ 
And  when  we  (if  we  ever)  meet, 

How  dearly  will  I  love  thee  ! 


•OUR    FATHERS,    WHERE    ARE    THET?* 

It  was  a  stirring  time  in  the  Island  of  Grenada  during  the  period 
that  Sir  George  Young  had  command  of  the  Colony.  His  Excellency, 
(for  he  was  governour,)  had  served  with  distinction  upon  the  Continent, 
been  in  several  engagements  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  great 
Frederick ;  had  been  promoted  by  him ;  and  at  last,  upon  retirement 
to  his  own  country  at  the  return  of  peace  had  had  the  honor  of  Knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him  at  the  hands  of  that  veteran  monarch. 

Thenceforth,  Prussian  manners,  customs,  tactics  and  absolutism 
took  possession  alike  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  Sir  George 
Young ;  and  when  unhappily  as  it  afterward  proved,  his  friends  pro- 
cured for  him  the  government  of  our  beautiful  Island,  he  became  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  almost  as  peremptory  as  old  Frederick 
himself.  There  was  no  ebullition  about  him,  however.  The  tropical 
climate,  before  which  every  thing  else  vailed,  or  faltered,  or  effervesced, 
in  him  found  one  imperturbable  impassive  subject.  The  same  cocked 
hat,  the  same  long  thick  military  queue,  and  heavy  boots,  coat,  vest, 
yellow  breeches  and  gloves,  the  dress  of  his  landing,  was,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  dress  of  his  administration. 

So  also  with  the  exact  erectness  and  discipline  of  his  carriage ;  the 
length  of  his  marching-step  every  morning  at  the  same  hour  upon  the 
esplanade  in  the  shade  of  the  Government  House ;  the  halt ;  the  back- 
ward movement  four  inches  of  the  right  foot ;  the  military  turn  upon 
the  heels  which  brought  him  into  the  third  position,  and  the  renewed 
march  left  foot  foremost  back  to  the  place  of  begrinning  and  then  again 
to  the  right-about ;  it  was  all  without  change  or  variation,  or  display, 
apparently  without  thought ;  and  the  reason  that  a  smile  never  passed 
across  that  dark  fixed  visage  I  suppose  to  be,  that  a  smile  was  never 
laid  down  in  any  Prussian  manual  of  exercise  nor  included  in  any  writ- 
ten strategy  of  war.  * 

This  was  not  a  comfortable  person  for  a  Grovernour,  particularly  among 
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the  free-hearted  planters  of  our  little  gem  of  the  world,  who  regarded 
life  as  too  short  for  the  observance  of  much  form  or  ceremony  among 
a  brotherhood  of  Gentlemen.  And  so  at  the  end  of  some  six  or  eight 
months  there  grew  up  at  the  Council-board  at  which  His  Excellency  pre- 
sided and  where  the  Colonial  affairs  of  the  Island  were  chiefly  regula- 
ted and  despatched,  a  respectful  but  decided  opposition  to  some  of  his 
favorite  measures. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Council  was  a  bland  and  estimable  Gentle- 
man, a  planter,  who  had  formerly  been  attached  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  still  bore  the  title  of  Doctor  Bl n.     Mild,  gentle,  refined, 

of  an  inquiring  and  philosophic  temperament,  he  was  more  fond  of 
discussion  than  of  action,  and  of  examining  the  expediency  of  the 
Governour's  plans  than  of  voting  at  once  in  favour  of  them.  He  was  a 
person  of  good  address,  spoke  freely  and  at  his  ease,  and  in  this  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  His  Excellency,  whose  expressions  were  almost 
limited  to  words  of  command ;  or,  when  he  dwelt  upon  any  subject, 
seemed  to  be  first  translated  from  the  German  into  his  own  proper 
vernacular  and  then  uttered  with  difficulty  and  hesitation. 

By  degrees  Doctor  Bl n  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the 

Governour  as  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Council-Chamber,  and  as 
exercising  an  influence  that  in  his  military  mode  of  judging  things  was 
to  be  summarily  put  down.  And  one  morning  during  an  animated 
debate,  His  Excellency  made  use  of  some  remarks  of  a  nature  too 

closely  personal  to  be  entirely  passed  over;  and  Doctor  Bl n  said, 

perhaps*  rather  indiscreetly : 

'  I  can  have  no  reply  to  make ;  Your  Excellency  represents  the 
King.' 

'  I  do  Sir,  while  in  this  chair,'  retorted  Sir  George ;  '  but  the  mo- 
ment I  leave  it  I  am  Sir  George  Young,  very  much  at  your  service.' 

Now  this  happened  at  a  time  before  deliberative  bodies  had  hit  upon 
the  invention  of  explaining  away  words  in  the  felicitous  manner  that 
obtains  at  present  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  to  such  a  degree  as  that 
any  two  members  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house  may  indulge  in  the 
bitterest  invective  against  each  other,  and  then  upon  the  intervention 
of  friends,  or  a  call  from  the  Speaker,  made  before  they  separate, 
mumble  a  few  words  about  having  differed  upon  *  a  seventh  cause,'  or 
something  else  that  nobody  can  understand,  and  then  go  home  to  sup- 
per without  any  unpleasant  result.  No,  this  was  not  the  way  with  our 
Fathers ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  mine  was  hardly  seated,  before 

his  friend  Doctor  Bl n  was  announced.     As  soon  as  they  were  in 

private,  the  Doctor  said  : 

'  Well  my  friend,  you  heard  what  passed  between  the  Governour  and 
myself.' 

*  I  did,  and  regretted  it  very  sincerely.' 

'  The  affair  can,  I  suppose,  be  settled  only  in  one  way.' 
'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  other.' 

*  Can  you  aid  me  in  it? ' 

*  Not  as  your  second.' 

*  Why  not?' 

'  I  am  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council-board ;  we  are  at  present 
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without  a  Lieutenant  GoTernour;  and  if  Sir  George  should  fall,  very 
important  duties  will  devolve  on  me  until  his  successor  should  arrive, 
and  I  might  expose  my  character  to  the  severest  animadversion  if  I 
were  to  take  any  active  part  in  a  rencontre  that  should  result  in  his 
death.  I  hope  that  this  reason  may  appear  sufficient  to  you.  I  have 
thought  the  whole  matter  over,  for  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  you 
might  apply  to  me.' 

*  What  then  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  would  have  you  consult  our  neighbor  Colonel  Williams  without  a 
moment's  delay.' 

Colonel  Williams,  as  the  name  portends,  was  a  Welchman.  He 
commanded  the  regiment  at  that  time  stationed  in  the  Island ;  and  he 
was  not  exempt  from  a  certain  native  vivacity  of  temperament  which 
has  been  ascribed  as  a  characteristic  to  his  countrymen.  'Our  army' 
says  my  Uncle  Toby  *  swore  terribly  in  Flanders ;  *  and  the  provoca- 
tion for  the  use  of  intensives  is  greater  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

However,  the  Colonel  received  Doctor  Bl n  with  singular  quiet- 
ness and  even  a  certain  mysteriousness  of  manner ;  conducted  him  on  tip- 
toe into  an  apartment  that  was  at  once  library,  dressing-room,  work- 
shop, and  head-quarters ;  seated  him ;  and  then  bringing  another  chair 
placed  himself  opposite  so  closely  as  that  their  knees  dmoet  touched. 
•We  must  speak  very  low,'  said  he.  *The  walls  of  these  d — d  bar- 
racks are  not  thicker  than  cartridge-paper,  and  my  wife,  who  fancies 
she  has  to  answer  for  all  my  sins  as  well  as  her  own,  is  crying  her  life 
out  over  a  cursed  book  called '  Hervey's  Meditations  among  the  Tombs : ' 
she  goes  to  it  every  now  and  then,  and  I  always  think  if  there  's  any 
thing  in  the  wind  she  hears  clearer  then  than  at  any  other  time.  But 
now  to  business.  So!  you  and  Frederick  the  Great  have  got  at  it,  eht 
It  is  very  odd  what  luck  some  men  are  born  to !  I  could  have  sworn 
that  he  and  I  were  to  have  it  together !  —  but  indeed  there  has  been  very 
little  communication  between  us  of  late.  Tell  me  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  Council  broke  up.     I  have  heard  of  his  overture  to  you.' 

Doctor  Bl n  then  informed  the  Colonel  of  his  unsuccessful  appli- 
cation to  my  father,  and  to  another  of  his  friends ;  and  that  he  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  manner  to  proceed. 

'I  have  no  doubt,'  replied  Colonel  Williams,  'that  His  Excellency 
will  have  his  own  difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  second,  unless  he 
determine  upon  some  subaltern.  It  is  something  like  getting  into  a 
scrape  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  shooting  a  Governour  in  command 

who  has  been  bred  up  in  the  Prussian  service  and '     I  shall  omit 

the  Colonel's  expletives. 

'  There  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  that  being  the  issue  of  our 

meeting,'  said  Doctor  Bl n.     'I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 

use  of  a  pistol,  and  do  not  even  possess  a  pair.  I  shall  stand  no  chance 
whatever  with  him;  but  life  is  of  no  value  with  a  brand  upon  it.' 

*  Are  you  quite  out  of  practice  with  the  pistol  ? '  asked  the  Colonel. 
'  I  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life  ? ' 

'  Then  I  would  not  give  a  guinea  for  hisl'  replied  Colonel  Williams; 
'  a  man's  first  shot  is  the  best  in  the  first  hundred.     Here  is  a  pair  that 
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have  never  missed  since  they  were  manufactured.  You  will  take  them 
home  with  you.  Stand  before  the  largest  mirror  you  have  in  the  house. 
Look  well  at  your  shadow.  Raise  the  pistol  from  your  knee,  here  in 
this  way,  with  a  stiff  elbow,  ranging  along  the  shadow  in  the  glass,  and 
when  you  get  the  muzzle  to  the  height  of  the  hip,  draw  the  trigger. 
When  you  come  upon  the  ground — take  care  to  be  there  in  good  sea- 
son— plant  yourself  at  one  end  of  the  saw-pit.  You  will  fight  in  Glenn's 
saw-pit,  that 's  the  common  place,  and  there  there  is  no  choice  of  light 
or  shade :  be  early  on  the  ground.  Glance  your  eye  along  the  sides  of 
the  pit,  and  get  yourself  used  to  it ;  and  when  he  comes  opposite  to  you, 
think  of  the  man  in  the  glass ;  raise  your  muzzle  as  you  did  before, 
always  with  a  stiff  elbow,  and  pull  as  soon  as  it  ranges  with  his  hip. 
Now  will  you  recollect  all  this?  If  you  drop  your  pistol  and  level 
at  him  from  above  you  will  overshoot  him.  If  you  coolly  bring  up  the 
piece  with  a  stiff  elbow  from  the  knee,  you  cannot  miss  him,  by ! 

*  When  he  comes  upon  the  ground,  ten  to  one  he  will  talk  to  you  about 
marching,  and  facing  to  the  right-about,  and  give  you  a  lecture  on  the 
Prussian  mode  of  doing  things.  Tell  him  you  are  fixed  to  your  spot, 
but  that  he  may  march,  and  countermarch,  and  be ' 

'  Now,  will  you  remember  all  this  1  Let  me  see  you  handle  your 
pistol.  Very  well,  quite  well.  Accustom  yourself  to  the  grasp.  Fix 
on  five  in  the  afternoon ;  it  will  be  better  for  you  both,  as  there  are 
no  strong  lights  there  then.  The  field  is  not  far  from  you.  My  orderly 
will  be  with  you  at  foui;  and  load  your  pistols,  so  that  you  will  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  after  you  get  upon  the  ground  but  take  one 
careful  glance  at  the  priming,  and  see  that  the  powder  lies  well  upon 
the  touch-hole.  I  believe  you  understand  it  now.  Let  me  see  you 
raise  it  once  more.  Very  well ;  that  was  quite  well.  When  you  get 
upon  the  grountl,  remember  you  have  only  one  thing  to  do  after  exam- 
ining the  priming,  and  that  is,  to  raise  the  muzzle  a.^:liigh  as  His 
Excellency's  hip,  and  then  pull  as  quietly  as  you  did  before  the  glass, 
and  always  with  a  stiff  elbow.  You  have  two  things  to  think  of,  recollect, 
and  only  two,  after  you  get  upon  the  ground.  First  the  priming,  and 
then  the  man  in  the  glass.  Now  go  out  this  way,  that  my  wife  may  not 
see  you.  I  should  like  you  to  have  had  a  second,  but  in  your  card  you 
can  state  to  Sir  George  the  impossibility  of  procuring  one ;  and  that 
you  are  content  to  rely  upon  any  arrangement  that  he  may  make  in  this 
respect.  You  may  safely  do  this.  After  all,  he  is  a  Gentleman,  and  if 
he  had  been  bred  up  in  our  own  service  he  would  have  been  a  soldier, 
instead  of  being  as  he  now  is,  a martinet.' 

The  hour  of  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  had  nearly 

arrived,  when  Doctor  Bl n  was  stationed  at  one  extremity  of  Glenn's 

saw-pit.  The  saw-pit  had  not  for  some  time  been  in  use,  and  the  slight 
structure  that  had  formerly  sheltered  the  workmen  had  been  removed, 
except  a  remaining  stick  or  two  of  tunber  that  lay  longitudinally  over 
the  pit.  Vegetation,  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  had  sprung  up 
around  the  borders,  and  when  the  Doctor  looked  upward  from  his 
sheltered  position  into  the  rich  azure  sky  above  him,  the  Heavens  had 
never  seemed  to  him  so  beautiful  as  then,  and  a  thought  passed  across 
his  mind  that  his  spirit  might  in  a  few  moments  be  wending  its  way 
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through  the  depths  of  that  celestial  blue.  The  hard  necessities  of  life/ 
the  stern  conditions  of  the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  want  of  charity 
between  man  and  man,  began  to  occupy  his  mind,  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  Cdonel  Williams's  charge  to  him  that  he  had  only  two 
things  to  think  of  after  he  had  got  upon  the  ground.  The  first  was  the 
priming;  he  opened  the  locks  and  found  the  caution  an  useful  one. 
He  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  ten  minutes  beyond  the  time.  Where 
could  Sir  George  be?     How  long  should  he  wait  for  him? 

Just  then  he  heard  the  Governour's  voice:  'There,  that  will  do; 
give  it  me ;  now  drive  quietly  home,  and  see  that  you  do  n't  blow  the 
horses.'  And  in  a  moment  after,  he  entered  the  pit,  bringing  with  him 
a  case  of  pistols.     He  walked  close  up  to  his  antagonist  before  he  spoke. 

*  Doctor  Bl n,  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  to  you.     The 

truth  is  that  I  had  some  official  matters  to  perform  very  unexpectedly 
just  before  I  lefl  the  Government  House,  and  I  pref<»red  throwing 
myself  upon  your  courtesy  to  postponing  what  was  really  impwtant,  or 
doing  it  in  a  slovenly  way.  I  fear  I  must  have  made  you  wait  some 
time.' 

The  Doctor  received  his  explanation  gracefully,  and  then  observed : 

'  Your  Excellency  has  brought  no  second  ? ' 

'  No/  he  replied ;  '  on  the  Continent  I  have  known  difficulties  arise 
from  such  circumstances,  and  the  honour  of  Gentlemen  called  in  ques- 
tion when  two  have  gone  out  against  one.  No,  you  have  confided  in 
me ;  surely  I  will  confide  in  you.' 

During  this  time,  Sir  George  had  opened  his  pistol-case,  and  prepared 
one  piece  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  examining  and  sharpening  the  flint 
before  he  loaded  the  pistol.     The  Doctor  also  took  his  pistol  in  hand. 

'  Doctor — Bl n,'  said  Sir  George, '  I  suppose  this  business  is  no 

novelty  to  you  ? ' 

'  On  the  ibntrary,'  replied  the  Doctor, '  it  is,,  thank  God,  the  first 
occasion  of  the  sort  that  I  was  ever  yet  engaged  in.' 

'  Different  people  have  different  ways  of  settling  it,'  replied  the  Gov* 
ernour ;  '  but  in  the  Prussian  service  the  practice  is  to  stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  back  to  back,  march  ofi*  three  paces,  or  four  paces,  then 
to  the  right-about,  then  level  and  fire ;  and  it  has  been  in  reference  to 
that  practice  that  I  have  had  the  ground  of  this  pit  cleared  of  all  obstruc- 
tions, and  put  in  the  condition  for  marching  in  which  you  see  it.' 

'  As  I  have  never  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  Prussian  service,'  replied 
Doctor  Bl n,  'and  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  military  move- 
ments. Your  Excellency  will  I  hope  excuse  me  from  any  such  evolution. 
I  am  placed ;  either  here,  or  if  you  please,  at  the  other  extremity  of  this 
pit ;  but,'  added  he,  perceiving  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  Gover- 
nour's  face, '  my  course  need  not  I  think  prevent  Your  Excellency  from 
the  practice  to  which  you  are  accustomed.' 

'Doctor  Bl n,'  said  Sir  George  Young,  his  countenance  bright- 
ening at  the  suggestion, '  you  are  in  all  respects  a  Gentleman  —  permit 
me  to  say  it.  Well  then,  as  I  have  your  leave,  I  shall  march  up  to 
you ;  go  to  the  right-about,  march  off  eight  paces,  and  then  again  face 
you ;  at  which  time,  we  fire.  And  as  in  this  method  I  must  necessarily 
turn  my  back  upon  you,  I  desire  explicitly  to  say,  that  I  do  it  strictly 
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as  a  military  mancBuvre  and  without  the  remotest  idea  of  convejing 
toward  you  the  least  personal  slight  or  indignity.' 

'  There  is  only  one  thing  more/  said  Doctor  Bl n ;  *  and  that  is, 

the  exact  moment  at  which  I  should  ftre.  Your  Excellency  will  excuse 
my  inexperience  in  these  matters,  but  it  is  not  to  my  perception  so 
nicely  defined  as  I  could  wish  it  might  be.' 

'  Now  how  rery  well  thought  of  that  is ! '  said  Sir  George  Young.  '  I 
shall  make  it  perfectly  obvious  to  you.  I  shall  march  and  countermarch 
with  my  handkerchief-— you  perceive  it  is  a  white  one — in  my  left 
handy  and  when  I  drop  it,  you  will  fire.' 

His  Excellency  performed  his  part  accordingly,  marching  with  a  very 

gracious  air  toward  Doctor  Bl n,  then  turning  to  the  right-about 

he  counted  aloud  in  German,  as  he  marched  them,  the  eight  paces; 
faced  again  to  the  right-about;  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and  two 
discharges  were  almost  simultaneously  heard.  The  ball  of  his  pistol 
had  lodged  in  one  of  the  timbers  directly  over  the  head  of  Doctor 

Bl n,  while  that  of  his  opponent,  guided  by  a  surer  aim,  had  pierced 

his  heart.     He  sprang  convulsively  upward,  and  fell  lifeless  without  a 

groan.  JOHM  WATSBt. 


THE      BROKEN      HEART. 


BT    MM.    B.    O.    BTBDlUiV. 


Deal  gently  with  the  broken  heart !    It  is  the  *  stricken  deer,' 
That  tumeth  from  the  herd  aside,  to  bleed  where  none  is  near; 
Or  like  some  tender  flower,  that  shrinks  before  the  coining  blast, 
And  drooping  'neath  big  rain-drops,  hangs,  when  the  storm  is  overpast. 

O,  lightly  touch  the  broken  heart !    It  is  a  harp  unatrang, 
And  rudeness,  from  its  shattered  chords,  but  dismal  notes  bath  wrung : 
Yet  let  the  gentle  hand  of  Lote  those  heart-strings  tune  again. 
And  at  the  touch  of  tenderness  't  will  pour  a  grateful  strain. 


The  broken  heart !    Say  not  that  thou  has  never  oped  anew 

Its  hidden  wounds,  by  auffht  that  words  or  looks  unkind  could  do; 

For  if  indifference  or  neglect  forgot  the  stricken  one, 

Hast  thou  not  left  undone  the  deed  which  kindness  should  have  done  ? 


The  broken  heart  by  Heaven  is  seen !  and  He  who  will  not  break 
*The  bruised  reed,'  shall  bid  that  heart  His  healing  love  partake ; 
And  when  it  bleeds  in  solitude,  will  pour  the  Gilead-balm, 
Which  can  assuage  its  keenest  pang  —  its  midnight  throbbings  calm. 

Qo  thou,  who  hast  not  felt  before,  and  learn  of  Him  to  feel ! 
Catch  the  pure  spark  of  sympathy  —  its  heaven-bom  tear  reveal ; 
Weep  with  the  sufferer ;  or  at  least,  the  kindly  ward  impart, 
Which  meets  a  sure  reward  from  Heaven,  and  *  heals  the  broken  heart.' 
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ICVMBBK     THESS. 


What  a  scene  would  be  presented  to  our  eyes  could  we  congregate 
beneath  some  vast  and  shadowy  dome  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
dead!  How  would  all  the  might  and  majesty  of  living  men  shrink  into 
nothing  before  so  glorious  an  assemblage  I  The  spectacle  would  be  im- 
posing beyond  all  that  earth  can  display,  all  that  imagination  can  em- 
body. Even  were  we  to  select  the  mental  and  moral  princes  from 
among  the  nations  of  contemporary  men,  and  bring  them  together 
while  yet  in  their  imperfect  corporeal  existence,  it  would  be  such  a 
meeting  as  the  world  has  never  beheld.  But  what  if  we  could  com- 
mand the  spell  of  Endor's  sorceress  to  evoke  from  their  silent  dwellings 
and  gather  in  ghostly  convention  all  the  noble  souls  which  have  quick- 
ened these  frames  of  clay  for  nine  score  generations !  What  a  general 
assembly  of  earth's  first-born  children  would  be  there!  A  spiritual 
congress  of  what  unparalleled  magnificence  and  power!  How  would 
the  man  who  has  imbued  his  soul  with  the  spirit  of  the  Past,  and  paid 
his  intellectual  worship  at  the  universal  shrine,  stand  fixed  and  rooted 
in  over-mastering  awe  before  this  grand  oecumenical  council ;  this 
senate  of  nations;  this  parliament  of  ages!  From  all  climes  they 
come;  all  tribes,  all  dynasties  —  unsexed,  unbodied;  divested  of 
their  temporal  distinctions,  and  preserving  only  the  original  worth  and 
energy  of  their  natures.  They  come !  —  the  imperishable  essences  of 
those  who  lived  and  walked  and  suffered  among  their  fellows;  who 
labored  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  toiled  to  build  themselves 
a  name  '  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die.'  They  come !  —  the 
light  of  intelligence  beaming  in  their  eyes,  and  the  atmosphere  of  im- 
mortality shining  around  them.  They  come !  —  scions  from  all  branches 
of  the  tree  of  Adam ;  those  who  opposed  the  tyrant  and  upheld  the 
right ;  those  who  fed  the  fires  of  Truth  amidst  gloom  and  darkness ; 
and  those  who,  self-tutored,  touched  the  chords  of  human  sympathy, 
and  breathed  immortal  strains  of  poetry  and  feeling ;  recalling  for  a 
while  the  hardened  hearts  of  men  from  war  and  bloodshed,  tumult  and 
distress. 

But  among  all  the  spirits  of  this  regal  congregation  who  are  those 
with  eyes  of  deeper  meaning  and  faces  of  more  radiant  lustre?  They 
are  the  Lords  of  Song.  And  who  form  that  trio  of  celestial  shapes,  of 
whom  the  foremost  has  shaded  the  effulgence  of  his  features  with  a 
pitying  veil ;  the  second,  of  princely  port,  strikes  with  golden  key  a 
ten-stringed  harp,  accompanying  its  notes  with  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs ;  and  the  third  from  burning  lips  pours  strains  of  music, 
which  rise  like  a  pealing  anthem  above  the  flight  of  eagles?  The  first 
is  Moses,  the  out-cast  of  the  Nile,  who  '  talked  face  to  face  with  God,' 
and  rehearsed  in  simple  majesty  the  tale, 

*  In  the  begiDDing  bow  the  HoftTenf  aod  Eaith 
Aoee  out  of  Chaoe.* 
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Tbe  next  is  David,  the  poet-kin^,  who  sang  on  the  harp  of  Jadah  the 
aspirations  of  a  pious  soul,  and  mourned  over  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
rebellious  Israel.  The  last  is  Isaiah,  the  minstrel-seer,  whose  lips  were 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  whose  spirit  on 
the  wings  of  prophecy  flew  sublimely  forward  into  uncreated  Time, 
chanting  the  downfall  of  triumphant  tyrants  and  the  advent  of  millen- 
nial peace.  Wonder  not  that  they  are  of  loflier  stature  and  more  kingly 
bearing  than  the  minstrels  who  surround  them ;  for  these  latter  are 
Pagan  bards,  and  have  drunk  their  inspiration  from  the  streams  of  earth* 
And  how  could  the  shell  of  Hermes  or  the  lyre  of  Apollo  vie  with  that 
heavenly  harp,  swept  by  the  fingers  of  prophets  and  animated  by  the 
breath  of  Qod  ?  How  could  they  whose  lofliest  intercourse  was  with 
poor  frail  beings  of  their  own  conception  rival  them  who  talked,  as 
man  to  man,  with  the  angels  of  an  unfabled  heaven  ?  Or  how  could 
they  who  received  their  warnings  from  lying  spectres  through  the  '  ivory 
gate,'  equal  them  who  heard  the  oracles  of  truth  in  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  night? 

Yet  though  inferior  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  from  the  nature  of  their 
subjects  and  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  these  heathen  harpers  and 
the  christian  minstrels  who  have  succeeded  them  are  great  and  beauti- 
ful beings.  Their  forms  have  '  not  yet  lost  all  their  original  brightness,' 
and  in  their  faces  we  may  trace  the  '  excess  of  glory  obscured '  by 
earthly  passions,  weaknesses,  and  woes.  And  who  among  this  throng 
of  almost  super-human  spirits  are  worthiest  the  love  and  reverence  of 
those  who  would  indoctrinate  their  minds  in  earth's  loftiest  wisdom, 
and  refresh  their  fainting  hearts  at  times  with  a  draught  from  the  purest 
and  most  invigorating  fountains  of  song  ?  This  is  the  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  speak,  and  this  the  cause  why  I  have  arrayed  this  company  of 
*  Nature's  noblemen '  before  you. 

To  the  mere  English  scholar  I  will  speak  on  another  occasion.  I 
now  address  myself  to  the  sensitive  and  eager  youth  who  possesses  the 
leisure  and  the  will  to  acquire  other  languages  than  his  vernacular,  and 
has  the  desire  to  discover  and  the  taste  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
wherever  it  exists.  I  shall  not  throw  my  remarks  into  the  dry  and 
repulsive  form  of  a  syllogism ;  a  mode  of  reasoning  as  ill  adapted  to  so 
light  and  intangible  a  subject  as  it  would  be  distasteful  to  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  my  reader.  I  shall  rather  transcribe  my  thoughts  on 
paper  as  they  paint  themselves  upon  my  mind  in  that  Mosaic  mixture  of 
argument,  belief,  and  feeling,  which  constitutes  the  only  attainable  evi» 
dence  on  so  delicate  a  theme,  and  is  most  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
poetry  —  that  inexplicable  compound  of  reason,  sentiment,  and  impulse. 

Now  I  shall  not  display .  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  deciding 
on  the  separate  claims  of  Virgil  and  Homer ;  a  question  which  has 
engaged  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  critics  for  centuries,  and  which 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Rapin,  all  competent  judges,  have  lefl  in  trembling 
equipoise.  Nor  will  I  attempt  to  settle  the  point  long  mooted  in  the 
literary  courts,  whether  Milton  be  superior  to  them  both ;  or  whether 
he  and  all  others  save  Shakspeare  must  cast  their  crowns  before  one 
of  the  Italian  trio.  I  have  no  critical  spirit-level  to  ascertain  the  alti- 
tude of  genius,  or  poetic  square  and  compass  to  measure  the  magnitude 
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of  the  marvellous  palaces  which  *  rose  like  an  exhalation '  beneath  the 
waving  of  its  wand. 

*Nqd  noftrum  inter  rot  tantu  componere  litoi.' 

Leaving  the  stature  and  proportions  of  these  giants  to  be  taken  by 
mightier  giants  than  themselves,  I  dash  at  once  into  the  heart  of  my 
subject,  and  affirm  that  these  with  four  or  five  similar  Philistine  shapes 
are  immeasurably  superior  to  their  bulky  and  overgrown  competitors. 
Yes!  supporting  my  weak  judgment  by  the  authority  of  nations,  and 
bowing  in  implicit  deference  to  the  mature  and  impartial  verdict  of 
mankind,  I  will  indicate  who  are  and  must  be  the  chief  gods,  the  *  Dii 
Consentes,'  among  the  deities  of  song.  But  before  taking  thiis  irre- 
coverable plunge,  I  have  an  exordium  to  make  by  way  of  enlisting  the 
benevolence  of  my  readers,  and  obviating  some  prejudices  and  misap- 
prehensions which  might  obstruct  the  avenue  to  their  minds. 

Let  me  premise  that  I  am  not  exposed  to  the  captious  question, '  Who 
made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  us  ? '  For  I  pretend  not  to  the 
dogmatic  positiveness  of  criticism;  since,  alas!  I  am  no  Frederic 
Schlegel^  William  Hazlitt,  or  Kit  North.  Would  I  were !  Then,  in- 
stead of  talking  about  the  wealth  of  others,  I  would  dive  into  the 
chambers  of  my  own  bright  spirit  and  draw  glittering  from  its  golden 
depths  such  treasures  as  never  sparkled  in  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  or 
were  guarded  by  the  jealousy  of  '  gloomy  gnome.'  I  merely  aim  in  the 
first  place  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  to  the  young  and  the  ardent ;  thoughts 
with  some  of  which  they  may  not  coincide,  for  tastes  will  differ,  but  of 
which  others  must  meet  their  assent;  for  I  am  sure  they  are  just 
Secondly,  as  Steele  wrote  '  the  Christian  Soldier '  (or  '  Hero,'  I  do  n't 
know  which,  and  pray  be  liberal  to  my  references,  as  I  generally  quote 
from  memory,)  to  amend  his  own  irregularities  of  action,  so  do  I,  who 
have  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  as  often  and  as  fervently  perhaps  as  any 
of  my  readers,  wish  to  correct,  at  least  on  paper,  my  own  heterodox 
sentiments,  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter 

'  To  q«ot«  my  proverbi  to  reflite  mj  lU^.' 

I  next  remark,  that  as  I  detest  all  sailing  under  a  false  flag,  and 
should  be  ashamed  to  pretend  to  knowledge  which  I  had  not,  I  must 
frankly  confess  that  with  two  or  three  of  the  authors  whom  I  shall  men- 
tion I  am  acquainted  only  as  Sancho  Panza  had  seen  the  peerless  Dul- 
cinea, '  by  hearsay ! '  For  all  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  however,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  I  have  read  them  or  not.  Lastly,  I  have  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  do  with  the  humorous  in  poetry,  if  indeed  poetry  in  its 
true  sense  embrace  the  humorous ;  consequently  all  the  versifying  Hera- 
cliti,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Mdliere,  and  Hudibras,  fall  without  my 
scope. 

Warm-hearted  enthusiast,  worshipper  of  Genius,  young  neophyte  of 
the  Muses,  you  know  not  the  perils  that  surround  you !  You  cannot 
guesSy  experience,  ruinous  or  saving,  can  alone  inform  you,  how  preg^ 
nant  of  momentous  consequences  is  this  your  transition  state.  Your 
infant  wings  are  jurt  bursting  from  their  chrysalis  enyelq>e,  and  when 
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you  iirgt  begin  to  flutter  among  the  flowers  of  Fancy,  and  sun  yourself 
in  the  warmth  of  passion,  and  revel  in  the  airs  of  poesy,  you  know  not 
what  you  would  be  at.  In  the  extacies  of  your  new  birth  the  simple 
seifsation  of  existence  is  a  delightful  poem,  an  exquisite  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  To  your  inexperienced  senses,  entranced  by  bewilder<« 
ing  beauty  and  drunk  with  new-born  joy,  each  common  herb  is  a  glo- 
rious blossom,  and  each  common  breath  a  heavenly  '  afflatus.'  And  thus 
it  often  happens  that  you  sip  poisonous  nectar  to  intoxicate  and  weaken, 
and  inhale  a  pestilent  miasma  to  wither  and  destroy.  The  feast  of  intel- 
lect is  spread  in  inexhaustible  profusion  before  you.  You  are  dazzled, 
blinded.  Unable  to  distinguish  the  healthful  from  the  deadly,  you 
grasp  with  indiscriminate  avidity  at  both.  You  seem  to  yourselves 
admitted  at  the  table  of  the  gods.  Each  imp  that  presents  a  savory 
viand  you  think  a  golden-haired  Ganymede,  and  you  devour  his  offering 
in  thankful  haste.  Each  sorceress  who  pours  out  her  sparkling  goblet 
appears  to  you  a  blooming  Hebe,  and  you  quaff  the  libation  and  thirst 
for  more.  You  may  awake  as  from  a  surfeit,  with  prostrate  spirits,  a 
loathing  stomach,  and  an  aching  head.  You  may  discover  to  your  infi- 
nite surprise  that  you  have  been  at  a  demon's  banquet,  and  instead  of 
supping  on  phcsnix'  tongues  and  sipping  the  grape-blood  of  Elysium, 
have  been  masticating  devilled  Harpies  of  the  Stymphalion  brood,  and 
guzzling  aqua-fortis  distilled  from  the  lake  of  Avernus.  You  may  never 
recover  from  the  diseased  cravings  consequent  on  that  intemperate 
meal,  and  may  continue  to  relish  high-seasoned  meats  and  inebriating 
liquors  more  than  moderate  nourishment  and  simple  beverage,  till  at  last, 

*  Like  to  the  Pontic  moimreh  of  old  6xLy%^ 
You  feed  on  poieons  uid  they  cauM  no  namiy 
But  are  a  kind  of  nutriment.* 

I  feel  to  you  as  a  brother,  for  I  have  been  similarly  situated ;  and 
believing  as  I  do  that  poetry  of  an  immoral  or  sneering  or  hopeless  or 
super-passionate  character  is,  in  the  words  of  a  holy  father,  '  the  wine  of 
devils,'  and  knowing  as  I  do  know,  that  a  free  potation  from  that  infer- 
nal cup  will  envenom  all  your  blood  and  taint  your  whole  moral  constitu- 
tion with  incurable  disease,  I  would  lay  my  hand  on  your  shoulder  and 
affectionately  whisper  in  your  ear  :  •  Child  of  Time  and  heir  of  Immor- 
tality !  listen  to  the  words  of  a  suffering  invalid,  convalescent  it  is  true 
from  the  Byronic  fever  of  misguided  sentiment,  but  still  hypochondriac, 

Spiritless,  and  enervate  from  the  mastery  of  morbid  feeling  and  the 
earth  of  healthful  thought.  If  you  have  the  time  to  become  familiar 
with  Poetry  in  her  most  original  and  worshipful  essence,  and  the  wish 
to  feast  on  veritable  nectar  and  genuine  ambrosia,  let  Homer,  iEschy- 
lus,  and  Sophocles;  Virgil  and  Horace;  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto; 
Shakspeare,  Spencer,  and  Milton ;  Racine,  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  be 
ever  present  at  your  table,  constituting  your  daily  food  and  your  hourly 
beverage.  This  is  no  pedantic  or  fastidious  or  arbitrary  selection  of  my 
own.  It  rests  on  no  shallow  pride  of  knowledge  or  pretended  infalli- 
bility of  criticism.  For  were  I  perfectly  familiar,  from  the  title  to  the 
coronis,  with  all  the  poems  of  all  languages,  obsolete  or  living,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  my  dazzled  eyes  and  unaided  discrimination 
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to  decide  on  their  respective  claims  to  priority.  But  this  is  a  judgment 
which  sinks  its  foundations  deep  in  the  general  and  irreversible  consent 
of  men ;  and  a  judgment  thus  founded  on  the  rock  of  irrefutable  rea- 
son, and  supported  by  all  the  pillars  of  human  sympathy  and  feeling, 
can  never  be  shaken,  but  like  a  well-compacted  arch  will  only  be 
strengthened  and  consolidated  by  the  gathering  weight  of  superincum- 
bent years. 

I  am  aware  that  many  other  poets  at  various  times,  and  especially 
during  the  freshness  and  effervescence  of  their  fame,  have  been  thought 
to  have  equalled  or  surpassed  those  whom  I  have  mentioned.  Many  of 
the  departed  minstrels,  and  many  living  singers,  American,  English,  and 
Continental,  have  uttered  strains  so  beautiful  that  their  sounds  linger  in 
our  grateful  ears  like  harmony  from  the  cherubic  choir.  But  I  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  some  dozen  great  poets,  scattered  throughout 
the  world's  history  from  B.  C.  800  to  A.  D.  1800,  over  all  their  com- 
petitors, however  admirable  the  latter  may  have  been.  For  there  are 
none  on  whom  the  suffrages  of  nations  are  so  unanimously  united  as  on 
these.  These  have  received  their  unquestioned  apotheosis,  and  never 
will  they  be  undeified  while  taste  and  feeling  shall  remain  on  earth.  To 
each  and  all  of  them  may  be  applied  the  charming  line  addressed  by  the 
pious  i£neas  to  the  unhappy  Dido : 

*  Semper  hones,  Domenqoe  tmun,  laodesqoe  maaebont.' 

'  So  then,  the  stars  in  that  galaxy  of  genius  which  has  blazed  over  our 
heads  for  the  last  half-century  are  to  be  '  shorn  of  their  beams  ? ' '  By 
no  means.  Although  some  of  them  have  been  baleful  comets,  shooting 
malignant  rays,  and  afflicting  their  deluded  worshippers  with  '  pining 
atrophy  or  moon-struck  madness,'  yet  far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from 
their  beauty  or  their  brightness.  Let  them  still  retain  their  respective 
glories  and  pursue  their  sparkling  track  in  the  orrery  of  mind  ;  but  let 
them  hide  their  diminished  heads  before  superior  lustre ;  for  there  are 
lights  in  the  vivid  firmament,  of  purer  essence  and  lovelier  radiance 
than  they. 

For  myself,  I  think  there  have  been  some  among  the  earlier  and  later 
poets  of  genius  no  less  sublime  and  a  taste  perhaps  more  exquisite  than 
those  whom  I  have  named ;  but  a  neglected  education,  desultory  habits, 
unhappy  circumstances,  an  adventitious  bias,  or  an  ill-judging  age, 
misdirected  and  frittered  away  their  noblest  energies.  Burns  derived 
from  nature  a  spirit  enkindled  with  fire  as  etherial  as  ever  flamed  on 
mortal  altar ;  but  his  knowledge  was  too  limited  and  his  heart  oppres- 
sed by  too  crushing  a  sorrow,  to  allow  the  completion  of  any  thing 
truly  great  and  extensive.  His  sweet  spontaneous  warblings  may  call 
tears  of  tender  sympathy  and  sorrowful  delight  to  the  eyes  of  all  who 
read  or  utter  his  '  land's  language ; '  and  his  name  be  linked  in  history 
with  those  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  as  a  kindred  instance  of  the  everlasting 
struggle  between  genius  and  affliction ;  yet  though  equally  exalted  by 
nature  and  equally  distinguished  by  misfortune,  he  shares  not  the  world- 
wide celebrity  of  those  immortal  sufferers.  Lucretius  possessed  native 
faculties  not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  Virgil,  who  was  partially  his 
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copyist ;  but  his  language  was  roughened  by  the  rudeness  of  his  age, 
and  the  fire  of  his  spirit  quenched  by  the  cold  skepticism  of  his  creed. 
Scarce  do  we  behold  his  wings  gilded  by  the  lovely  light  of  natural 
affection  and  unsophisticated  feeling,  before  he  plunges  into  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  false  philosc^hy.  The  harp  of  Melpomene  was  never 
swept  by  a  more  masterly  hand  than  that  of  Pindar ;  but  the  opulence 
of  his  wealth  was  wasted  on  the  narrow  Hippodrome,  and  the  magnifi« 
pence  of  his  powers  lost  in  hymning  the  praises  of  skilful  charioteers 
and  stalwart  athlette.  With  subjects  so  confined  and  so  uninteresting 
to  posterity,  his  genius  might  indeed  rescue  his  name  from  becoming 
his  own  '  shadow  of  a  dream,'  and  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  eter- 
nal fame,  but  could  never  enshrine  his  image  in  the  glowing  h.art  of 
man. 

All  these  then,  and  many  others,  according  to  your  time  and  taste, 
are  worthy  of  perusal,  after  you  shall  have  studied  their  masters.  I 
unchurch  them  not;  for  they  too  are  priests.  They  are  still  in  the 
temple ;  but  go  not  to  them,  young  catechumen  of  Apollo,  for  your  first 
purification  or  rudimental  teachings ;  because  they  are  not  of  the  ponti- 
fical family,  and  must  discharge  an  humbler  office.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  have  defiled  their  hands  among  unclean  things,  and  soiled  their 
robes  by  contact  with  pollution,  and  burned  sensual  incense  in  the 
desecrated  censer.  How  then  can  they  sprinkle  the  lustral  waters  and 
kindle  the  sacred  fumigation,  to  prepare  your  spirits  for  initiation  in 
the •  mysteries  of  the  'Bona  Dea'  —  'Nature,  our  gracious  and  awful 
Mother ! ' 

I  shall  not  throw  myself  among  the  combatants  in  that  eager  war 
which  has  so  long  been  waged  between  the  advocates  of  the  ancients 
and  the  partisans  of  the  moderns.  Poetry  has  never  fallen,  like  the  t 
scriptural  manna,  exclusively  upon  one  favored  age  or  people,  leaving 
all  others  to  glut  their  gross  appetites  on  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  but 
rather  at  all  times  and  on  all  regions,  it  descends  from  the  Father  of 
Bounties ;  like  the  genial  sunshine  or  the  fertilizing  rain,  refreshing  the 
thirsty  earth  and  purifying  the  noxious  air.  Common  sense  then 
decides  that  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  their  respective  and  proba- 
bly equal  merits;  that  if  the  former  be  distinguished  for  depth,  the 
latter  cover  an  amazing  extent  of  surface ;  and  that,  while  the  fathers 
are  more  simple,  original,  aiid  striking,  the  sons  have  a  wider  range  of 
thought  and  illustration. 

Shall  I  gild  thy  refined  gold,  oh!  '  blind  Msonides? '  Shall  I  carry 
brass  to  Corinth,  and  toss  my  silver  change  into  the  mines  of  Potosi  ? 
Shall  I  take  my  lonely  taper,  first  lighted  at  thy  blaze,  and  by  its  glim- 
mer reveal  to  a  world  of  laughers  thy  matchless  radiance,  bright  morning- 
star  of  song  ?  There  are,  who  say  thou  never  didst  exist ;  that  the  site 
of  Troy  is  the  local  habitation  of  an  airy  nothing;  and  that  all  the 
warriors  who  gleamed  in  armor  around  her  heaven-built  walls  were  but 
the  spectres  of  a  poet's  dream.  Yet  hast  thou  a  life  whose  tenacity  is 
interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  all  our  being,  and  identified  with  the  destiny 
of  Poetry  herself.  Yet  have  thy  Hector  and  Achilles,  thine  Ajax  and 
Agamemnon,  a  vitality  imperishable  as  the  essence  of  feeling,  and 
pervading  as  the  subtlety  of  thought.    And  yet  have  Ilion's  wUd  fig- 
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tree,  and  her  winding  rivers,  and  her  Scean  Gate,  a  moat  real  and 
permanent  place  assigned  them  in  the  geography  of  the  heart,  and  her 
ten-years'  siege  is  an  ineffaceable  epoch  in  the  chronicles  of  the  sool. 
There  are  skeptical  critics  who  conjecture  that  thy  poems  are  not  thy 
legitimate  offspring,  but  are  the  compositions  of  rhapsodists,  who 
charmed  the  ears  of  Greece  by  their  itinerant  improvisations.  As  well 
deny  the  symmetry  of  the  planetary  system  to  be  the  production  of  one 
grand  Intelligence.  But  whether  thy  music  flow  from  one  or  from  an 
hundred  hups,  its  '  winged  words  *  have  swept  with  the  careering  winds 
over  all  the  earth,  and  like  the  melody  of  the  stars, '  there  is  no  nation 
nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.' 

Yet  I  cannot  coincide  with  the  extravagant  lines  of  Buckingham : 

'  Read  Homer  once,  and  jon  can  read  no  more ; 
For  all  books  else  will  be  to  mean,  so  poor, 
Verse  will  seem  prose  ;  but  still  keep  on  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  oe  all  the  books  you  need.* 

The  frequent  perusal  of  Homer  will  indeed  increase  your  admiration 
of  him,  but  can  never  so  stultify  your  mind  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  Beautiful,  wherever  else  it  may  be  found.  He  must 
be  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  almost  one  half  the  poetry  in  the 
world ;  yet,  infinite  as  was  his  spirit,  and  copious  as  were  the  streams 
wherewith  it  watered  the  fields  of  human  thought,  there  is  in  the  nature 
and  history  of  man  many  a  sunny  valley  and  many  a  wild  ravine  where 
they  never  flowbd.  He  has  lefl  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  implacable 
Hatred,  waiting  patiently  for  its  revenge ;  unwavering  Constancy,  peril- 
ing life  for  friendship ;  anxious  Tenderness,  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
and  majestic  Grief,  drooping  cold  and  comfortless  above  the  bed  of 
'death.  But  you  may  find  in  Shakspeare  paintings  of  deliberate  courage, 
unscrupulous  ambition,  crafty  malice,  touching  sorrow,  and  passionate 
affection,  as  perfect  as  any  image  portrayed  by  the  photogenic  pencil 
of  genius  on  the  mind  of  old  '  Simplex  munditiis.' 

*  But  how  can  you  judge  whether  this  great  master  be  justly  or  unjustly 
exalted  to  so  high  a  rank  unless  you  study  him  diligently  and  long  ? ' 
You  must  read  him  often,  and  read  him  too  as  easily  as  you  read  Milton, 
before  you  can  grasp  all  the  greatness  of  his  perfection.  This  intimate 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  pondering  on  enclitics,  dialects,  or 
digammas ;  nor  yet  by  devouring  fifty  volumes  of  German  prolegomena. 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  have  been  more  encumbered  with  hindrances  in 
the  shape  of  helps,  and  more  exsiccated  of  their  vigor  and  essence  by 
the  cataplasms  and  sudorifics  of  doctors,  than  any  other  writings  save 
the  Bible ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  all  three  need  no  other  aid  than  a 
glossary,  a  historical  index,  a  concordance,  and  above  all,  a  sincere 
and  earnest  spirit.  I  can  certify  that  the  best  method  of  mastering 
Homer  is  to  study  the  first  book  deeply,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
grammar,  lexicon,  and  commentary.  Read  this  book  a  dozen  times 
with  microscopic  attention ;  and  then  peruse  the  rest  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  with  few  or  no  notes,  and  without  stopping  to  remove  every 
minor  impediment.  Read  the  whole  work  again  with  increased  care, 
and  then  a  third  time,  with  a  minutely  laborious  search  after  the  delicate 
proprieties  and  hidden  sense  of  your  author.    You  may  afterward  peruse 
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this  sublime  bard  with  unfettered  facility,  and  skim  over  his  vivid  pages, 
and  embrace  the  scope  of  his  poem,  as  you  glance  through  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  or  seize  the  gist  of  a  bon-mot.  And  I  am  convinced  from 
e^>eriencey  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  this  is  the  very  surest 
and  fastest  mode  of  mastering  a  great  production  in  any  foreign  tongue. 
Accurate  and  repeated  study  of  the  first  few  pages  will  give  you  an 
insight  into  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  author,  and  the  only  remaining 
difficulties  will  be  an  occasional  obscurity  of  phrase  or  remoteness  of 
allusion. 

In  regard  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Homer  and  the  other  great 
classics,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  greater  madness  to  deny  them  or  folly 
to  attempt  to  prove  them.  To  reason  upon  the  beauties  of  the  ancients 
with  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  would  be  like  arguing 
with  men  upon  an.  unknown  subject  in  an  unknown  language.  To 
uphold  them  to  stubborn  utilitarians,  who  discard  all  relics  of  the  past 
as  so  much  useless  lumber,  were  an  idle  and  a  thankless  task.  And  to 
demonstrate  them  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  would  be  to 
convince  them  of  what  they  already  feel  in  their  inmost  hearts.  But  to 
the  sincere  young  student,  not  yet  inoculated  with  the  vanity  of  imaginary 
wisdom,  but  whose  natural  repulsion  to  laborious  studies  is  fortified  by 
the  reckless  denunciations  of  antiquity,  so  prevalent  of  late,  a  brief 
argument  may  be  addressed;  an  argument  which,  appealing  to  his 
deference  for  age  and  experience,  may  fix  his  wavering  purpose  and 
cheer  his  faltering  steps.  The  claims  of  those  ever-venerated  worthies 
have  long  been  perfectly  and  irrevocably  settled  by  the  best  species  of 
evidence  the  matter  will  admit ;  the  coincident  testimony  of  all  who 
have  read  them  enough  to  judge  of  them.  If  you  reject  this  criterion 
of  merit,  you  are  out  at  open  sea,  with  neither  chart  nor  compass.  You 
have  never  seen  them  decried  in  an  author  of  tried  solidity  and  estab- 
lished fame.  They  are  never  denounced  by  old  and  prudent  dignitaries, 
whether  in  Church  or  State.  The  few  who  raise  their  voices  against 
them  are  either  shallow  sciolists,  depreciating  what  they  understand 
not,  or  bold  innovators,  theorizing  for  the  sake  of  theory,  and  uttering 
absurdities  as  their  only  chance  of  being  original.  Grimke  is  the  only 
able  writer  of  this  country  who  has  opposed  the  cultivation  of  classic 
knowledge ;  and  he  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  eminent  man 
striving  to  dry  up  the  fountain  whence  he  derived  his  eminence.  Could 
he  have  '  seen  himself  as  others  saw  him,'  he  would  have  perceived  that 
his  arguments  were  specious  only  from  their  classical  splendor  of  embel- 
lishment, and  his  eloquence  captivating  only  because  he  had  studied 
with  a  diligence  seldom  equalled  the  bright  pages  whose  brightness  he 
denied.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  the  great  minds  which 
have  been  so  sweetly  enthralled  by  these  productions ;  minds  too  of  the 
most  various  endowments,  and  far  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  prejudiced 
partiality ;  can  have  been  mistaken  in  their  enthusiasm.  They  were 
not  the  men  to  shout '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians '  to  an  imaginary 
goddess.  The  most  eminent  characters  of  modern  times,  while  mingling 
in  the  affairs  of  court  and  camp,  and  when  thoroughly  conversant  and 
often  largely  participant  in  the  literature  of  their  day,  have  stolen  many 
a  delicious  hour  from  care  and  toil,  and  jealousy  and  strife,  and  renewed 
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their  vows  in  the  serious  devotion  of  age  at  the  shrine  of  their  youthful 
idolatry.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  association 
and  the  force  of  early  habit,  there  still  must  remain  something  marvel- 
lously great  and  fine  in  these  remnants  of  antique  art,  to  have  held 
these  powerful  and  polished  intellects  in  such  charming  bondage. 

Young  classical  student  1  have  you  just  laved  your  feet  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  and  do  you  murmur  for  the  streams  of  Abana  and  Phar- 
phar  ?  Their  current  may  be  more  voluminously  rapid,  and  their  color 
more  dazzling  to  your  eye ;  but  have  they  the  virtue  to  cleanse  your 
mind  from  the  leprosy  of  perverted  feeling  and  wash  away  the  filth 
collected  by  daily  contact  with  selfishness  and  meanness?  Know  you 
how  presumptuous  it  is  in  you,  when  standing  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  temple,  to  declare  that  you  have  seen  it  all  and  there  is  no  splendor 
there  ?  If  you  have  passed  through  college,  learning  nothing  but  upon 
compulsion,  and  turning  off  an  exercise  in  Greek  mechanically,  as  a* 
smith  turns  off  a  horse-shoe,  of  course  at  the  conclusion  of  your  studies 
you  exclaim  with  the  delight  of  an  Eton  '  whip '  or  an  Oxford  '  blood,' 

*  Then  fltfewttU,  Honoe,  whom  I  hftUd  m  ! ' 

But  how  can  you  assume  the  unutterable  impudence  of  deciding  on 
him  or  other  ancients,  of  whose  merits  you  are  as  well  fitted  to  judge 
as  an  ass  is  of  any  music  save  his  own  braying?  You  have  been 
charmed  it  may  be  with  Anacreon,  because  the  gayety  of  his  senti- 
ments chimed  in  with  the  laxity  of  your  morals;  but  you  could  not 
penetrate  that  truly  Greek  simplicity  which  constitutes  his  beauty  and 
sanctifies  his  faults.  You  have  dived  as  far  as  the  '  Evoe,  Bacche '  and 
*  O  Venus,  regina '  of  heathen  song ;  and  you  have  exemplified  your 
appreciation  of  its  spirit  by  getting  drunk  on  adulterated  wine  which 
would  have  sickened  the  jolly  old  Silenus,  or  by  ogling  a  bar-maid 
Cyprian  whom  Cytberea  would  disown,  were  it  only  for  her  anti- 
Grecian  pug-nose.  Instead  of  adorning  your  mind,  you  have  been 
decorating  your  body ;  instead  of  wooing  the  Muses,  you  have  smiled 
in  beardless  tenderness  on  boarding-school  goddesses ;  instead  of  dwel- 
ling with  eager  eye  on  the  classic  pages,  you  have  looked  in  lack-lustre 
earnestness  on  the  fifty-two  sheets  of  Hoyle ;  instead  of  listening  to  the 
swelling  voices  and  catching  the  kindling  inspiration  of  the  glorious 
Past,  your  ears  have  been  stunned  by  the  roar  of  tipsy  revelry,  and  your 
senses  fuddled  by  the  steam  of  *  long-nines,'  hot  punches,  and  juleps. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  lagging  term,  you  have  joined  in  the  '  uproari- 
ous '  saturnalia  of  rejoicing  to  commemorate  your  brief  emancipation 
from  the  round  of  the  daily  tread-mill  and  the  clanking  of  the  college 
chain. 

And  after  all  this  murderous  waste  of  time  and  faculties,  how  dare 
you  come  forth  and  soil  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  earnest  the  lustre 
of  those  works  which  have  been  the  pride  of  ages  ?  How  dare  you 
scoff  at  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  have  gazed  through  the  mist  of 
distance  at  the  awful  Grecian  goddess,  till  her  veiled  face  has  grown 
distinct  and  lovely  to  their  vision,  and  her  shrouded  form,  at  first  cold 
and  death-like  as  the  yet  unbreathing  statue  of  Pygmalion,  has  heaved 
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before  them  in  the  might  of  passion,  and  swelled  with  the  energy  of 
life?  Walk  in  a  sphere  more  subject  to  your  knowledge,  and  more 
congenial  to  your  taste.  Stuff  your  mind  to  apoplectic  fulness  with  the 
precious  namby-pamby  which  will  render  your  words  so  palatable  when 
you  bow  before  the  daughters  of  Fashion  or  mingle  with  the  sons  of 
Pride.  Warm  your  faculties  with  the  poetry  of  small-beer  genius,  that 
you  may  fill  with  feeble  sentiment  the  ear  of  simpering  fieauty ;  or  heat 
your  spirit  with  those  monstrous  mixtures  which  quicken  the  droning 
blood,  and  relieve  the  yawning  listlessness  of  the  halls  where  congregate 
the  vain,  the  vapid,  and  the  vile.  This  will  not  be  '  above  your  bent.' 
But  disturb  not  the  repose  of  ancient  Art.  The  austere  beauty  of  its 
sleep  might  shock  your  nerves,  and  fright  you  from  your  propriety. 

Yet  no !  Go  bury  yourself  for  toilsome  years  in  your  solitary  cham- 
ber ;  surround  yourself  with  books,  *  those  mute  yet  eloquent  compan- 
ions;' transport  yourself  to  the  days  of  old,  and  sit  a  sympathizing 
mourner  among  the  graves  of  nations ;  familiarize  yourself  with  their 
thoughts,  their  habits,  their  history,  their  poetry ;  compare  their  specious 
miracles,  point  by  point,  with  the  wonders  of  modern  times ;  and  then 
come  forth  and  proclaim  your  judgment  to  the  world.  If  you  think  the 
moderns  their  equals,  I  complain  not ;  for  in  the  aggregate  I  believe 
they  are.  If  you  deem  the  ancients  men  of  narrow  genius,  unworthy 
of  our  attention,  and  likely  soon  to  perish  with  other  relics  of  a  barbar- 
ous age,  I  still  complain  not ;  for  you  have  earned  the  right  to  form 
and  promulgate  your  opinion.  Yet  when  you  thus  oppose  your  judg- 
ment to  the  adjudication  of  a  world,  I  would  also  request  you  to  inflate 
your  lungs  and  blow  against  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  brace  your  limbs 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  ocean  tide.  Be  not  amazed  if  your  breath 
turn  backward  to  swell  the  tempest  of  applause  which  sweeps  before 
the  wings  of  rushing  years,  or  if  the  gulf-stream  of  Time  bear  you  to 
the  oozy  cavern  where  old  Homeromastix  sleeps  on  mouldering  bed  of 
graduses  and  grammars ;  his  brain  embalmed  in  juice  of  the  cuttle-fish, 
and  his  head  encircled  with  the  pseudo-critic's  crown  of  dripping  owl- 
quills  and  the  dank  Sardinian  weed. 

*  Let  us  return  to  our  sheep.'  *  Can  it  be  possible,'  you  ask,  *  that 
Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Sophocles  in  Greek,  Virgil  and  Horace  in  Latin, 
and  the  poets  you  have  mentioned  in  the  modern  languages,  are  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  perusal?'  Certainly  not.  But  as  beyond  all 
question  the  opinion  of  men  has  stamped  these  as  the  first,  and  as  this 
opinion  is  your  only  guide,  while  yet  a  mere  freshman  in  literature  it  is 
the  dictate  of  reason  to  study  these  till  you  can  thoroughly  appreciate 
them.  This  will  hardly  leave  you  the  time  to  dwell  equally  long  on  the 
other  authors.  Euripides  has  left  several  tragedies,  particularly  the 
Medea,  which  can  hardly  be  overrated ;  and  Theocritus  and  the  An- 
thology contain  much  that  is  most  worthy  of  attention.  In  like  manner 
you  would  choose  to  be  acquainted  with  the  graceful  Catullus,  the 
fanciful  Ovid,  the  elegiac  Tibullus,  and  the  wrathful  Juvenal,  not  less 
for  their  intrinsic  merits  than  because  they  are  so  widely  known  and  so 
universally  referred  to  among  the  literati.  Among  the  moderns  there 
are  countless  poets,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian,  which  are 
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more  or  les8  replete  with  beauties,  and  you  may  read  them  all  if  yoa 
can.  I  shall  not  try  the  toilsome  task,  or  bear  the  cumbrous  load 
Those  which  I  have  read  have  pleased  me ;  but  I  have  no  lease  of  life, 
and  therefore,  except  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  I  am  content  to  dwell 
among  those  poets  whose  merits  depend  not  upon  the  dixit  of  one  great 
man  or  a  dozen,  but  which  have  on  them  an  inspection-mark  indubita- 
bly good  —  the  stamp  of  Father  Time !  The  poems  of  Dante  and 
Tasso  have  received  the  imprimatur  of  King  Antiquity,  and  Prince 
Posterity  will  never  repudiate  their  claims.  Why  would  you  forsake 
these  acknowledged  fountains  of  nature,  sublimity,  and  passion,  for  the 
ideal  tenderness  of  Petrarch  to  an  imaginary  Laura,  or  the  elaborately- 
polished  fancies  of  Guarini  in  the  *  Pastor  Fido?'  These  elegant 
writers  have  always  enjoyed  high  reputation  among  polite  scholars  and 
learned  lovers ;  but  their  fine  conceits  and  manufactured  passion  have 
not  built  them  an  enduring  home  in  the  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
When  the  names  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  have  already  far  overstepped 
the  limits  of  their  native  land  and  taken  rank  among  the  denizens  of 
earth,  why  would  you  subtract  your  time  from  them,  to  expend  it  on 
their  successors,  of  narrow  fame  and  doubtful  inspiration  1 

The  deep  interest  I  take  in  my  subject  has  made  me  prolix;  and 
therefore  I  leave  unsaid  much  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  on  the 
moral  preeminence  of  these  great  artists.  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  you 
can  hardly  find  one  vicious  or  sickly  sentiment  in  all  their  writings, 
'  and  hardly  even  an  indecorous  word,  except  in  Horace  and  Shakspeare. 
For  despite  the  cant  of  the  fastidious,  these  two  writers  are  sound 
moralists  almost  throughout.  But  I  hasten  on  to  remove  a  stumbling- 
block  over  which  I  fell,  and  which  may  trip  you  up ;  and  to  point  you 
to  an  infallible  guide,  which  I  hope  we  both  shall  have  the  grace  to 
follow.  The  impediment  I  speak  of  is  that  all-grasping  spirit  which 
is  at  once  a  glorious  proof  and  an  ever-agitating  consequence  of  the 
divinity  of  our  origin  and  the  immortality  of  our  existence.  This 
spirit,  so  visible  in  our  insatiable  thirst  for  riches,  power,  and  glory,  is 
no  less  apparent  in  our  ceaseless  craving  for  all  that  is  touching,  beauti- 
ful, or  great,  in  the  dominions  of  the  mind.  The  Ciceronian  maxim 
that  we  should  always  aim  at  the  *  immensum  infinitumque '  must  be 
received  and  acted  upon  with  an  important  restriction.  We  are  to  aim 
at  that  which  is  immense  and  infinite  in  its  character  and  kind,  not  in 
its  diversity  and  extent.  Otherwise  we  transform  this  career  of  life 
into  a  chase  afler  the  unattainable,  and  are  mere  children,  idly  spreading 
our  tiny  hands  to  span  the  immeasurable  vault.  The  limited  cannot 
grasp  the  limitless,  nor  infinitesimal  fractions  swell  to  the  compass  of 
an  integer  whose  vastness  defies  the  arithmetic  of  angels. 

The  world  contains  more  grand  and  beautiful  thoughts,  more  poetry 
in  verse  and  prose,  than  would  suffice  to  feed  and  intoxicate  the  most 
insatiate  heart  through  ten  antediluvian  lives.  Do  you  covet  it  a//, 
because  it  is  all  desirable  ?  Well.  Apply  the  same  principle  to  other 
matters.  There  is  not  a  country,  not  a  spot  on  the  globe,  where  you 
may  not  meet  something  of  surpassing  interest,  either  in  the  character 
of  its  pec^le,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  its  monuments  of  antiquity. 
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Will  nothing  satisfy  you,  therefore,  short  of  circumnavigrating  the  earth 
and  visiting  all  that  can  enlist  the  feelings  or  elevate  the  soul  ?  If  you 
have  prayed  with  Coleridge  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  rhapsodized 
with  Byron  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  must  you  plant  yourself  on  every 
rugged  mountain-top  and  'heaven-kissing  hill,'  Rhodope  and  ifitna, 
Hybla  and  Ben  Nevis?  If  you  have  sailed  down  the  Rhine's  '  exulting 
and  abounding  river,'  must  you  also  float  on  the  waters  of  every  other 
stream  which  has  beautiful  green  banks  and  broad  majestic  waves? 
Why,  there  is  not  a  blade  of  green  or  withered  grass,  not  a  budding  or 
fading  flower,  not  an  earthly  or  aerial  bird,  from  *  the  hidden  to  the  appa* 
rent  pole,'  which  has  not  its  charm  to  the  poetic  or  scientific  view. 
Will  you  therefore  botanize  over  fifty  million  square  miles?  Shall 
every  herb  reveal  to  your  gaze  its  curious  texture  1  —  every  mountain- 
flower  and  prairie-blossom  display  its  coloring  and  exhale  its  perfume 
for  your  senses?  —  each  winged  existence  of  the  forest  and  the  cloud 
pour  its  melody  in  your  ear  and  unfold  its  plumage  to  your  eye  ?  Dear 
friend,  be  content  with  that  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind  and  equal  to 
your  time  and  capacity,  though  it  should  not  comprise  in  itself  all  that 
is  excellent.  A  sufficiency  is  enough,  and  simple  fulness  is  as  good  as 
the  redundancy  of  a  deluge.  You  who  have  stood  dumb  in  the  dizzi* 
ness  of  wonder  and  thrilled  with  .the  ecstacy  of  awe  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  have  no  need  to  visit  any  other  cataract ;  for  you  have  already 
witnessed  the  sum  and  mightiness  of  physical  grandeur,  and  the  others 
are  but  cascades  of  a  second-rate  magnificence. 

Reason,  then,  and  the  common  principles  of  life,  and  more  than  all, 
inexorable  necessity,  bid  you  make  a  selection.  By  what  standard  will 
you  select?  The  opinions  of  individual  great  men  are  but  a  doubtful 
guide;  for  they  are  as  various  as  the  poetry  from  which  you  would 
select ;  and  while  they  almost  all  unite  in  their  estimate  of  some  poets, 
they  have  each  their  private  household  gods,  whom  they  would  force  on 
your  worship  as  prime  divinities.  Dr.  Johnson  considered  Milton's 
Lycidas  a  poor  unnatural  affair ;  a  strange  decision  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
is  delivered  ezcathedrd  by  Sir  Oracle  himself,  and  *  let  no  dog  bark.' 
Schlegel  thought  Ariosto  unworthy  the  name  of  genius.  Landor  thinks 
Voltaire  and  Boileau  have  written  no  true  poetry.  Jeffrey  considered 
Wordsworth  a  very  inferior  poet,  while  Coleridge  and  Southey  esteemed 
him  the  greatest  of  the  last  century.  Sergeant  Talfourd  and  Professor 
Wilson  view  Coleridge  as  his  equal  if  not  superior,  and  Byron  places 
Campbell  at  the  head  of  them  all.  Now  will  you  puzzle  your  yet 
unfurnished  brain  in  striving  to  reconcile  these  jarring  judgments? 
The  discussions  and  cavils  in  the  chancery  court  of  criticism  far 
outdo  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law's  delay;  and  nothing  remains 
for  you  but  to  withdraw  these  cases  from  that  disputatious  moot-court, 
and  refer  them  for  decision  to*a  supreme,  impartial,  incorruptible  tribu- 
nal. I  refer  to  the  tribunal  of  ages,  constituted  by  the  men  of  all  time, 
and  where  your  own  good  mind  must  sit  as  a  coordinate  judge.  Here 
all  artists  receive  a  full  and  patient  hearing,  and  their  contending  claims 
are  settled  by  its  final  and  unimpeachable  award. 

This  tribunal  bases  its  conclusions  not  upon  the  Grecian  Code  or 
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Roman  Pandects ;  it  adopts  exclusively  neither  the  ecclesiastical  nor 
the  civil,  nor  yet  the  common  law  of  any  particular  age  or  nation.  It  re* 
gards  no  partial  decrees,  no  temporary  enactments.  It  guides  itself  not  by 
the  legislation  of  Aristotle,  the  Commentaries  of  Q,uinctilian,  the  dogmas 
of  the  Sorbonne,  or  the  statute-book  of  the  Delia  Cruscans.  It  laughs  to 
scorn  the  musty  doctrine  that  every  epic  must  be  modelled  after  the  Iliad 
and  iEneid,  with  just  twenty-four  or  exactly  twelve  books,  and  episodes 
to  match ;  or  that  a  tragedy  must  observe  all  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  precisely  as  they  may  be  found  in  a  pattern-drama  of  Sophocles. 
It  fetters  not  the  flight  of  Genius;  it  clips  not  his  wing  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  Homer's  pinion.  It  decrees  not  that  rhyme  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  or  a  paralysing  weight  to  poetry.  It  does  not  even  assert  that 
metrical  numbers  are  essential  to  her  existence.  It  considers  these 
peculiarities  in  her  external  developement  as  the  mere  accidents  of 
time  and  place ;  neither  constituting  her  life  nor  occasioning  her  death. 
These  mutations  in  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  with  all  their  incidental 
appendages  of  ornament  and  taste,  may  indeed  lessen  or  enhance  her 
beauty,  but  can  neither  create  nor  annihilate  the  inspired  spirit  and  the 
etherial  form.  It  believes  that  through  all  these  transfigurations  her 
vitality  and  identity  consist  in  the  rapture  of  exalted  feeling  and  the 
utterance  of  immortal  truth ;  and  that  the  bane  which  consumes  her 
energies  and  blights  her  beauty  is  frigid  exaggeration  and  specious 
falsehood. 

This  tribunal  listens  not  to  the  special  pleading  of  Englishmen  alone ; 
for  they  believe  scores  of  their  tragedians  to  have  eclipsed  Racine ;  nor 
does  it  confide  in  the  arguments  of  Frenchmen  merely ;  for  they  would 
exalt  Voltaire  and  De  Lille  above  Milton  and  Pope.  It  rejects  the  esti- 
mates of  national  pride  and  professional  vanity.  It  melts  up  and  amal- 
gamates the  sentiments  of  all  nations  and  of  all  times;  its  valuation 
results  from  the  fusion  and  combination  of  the  dicta  of  the  learned  and 
the  feelings  of  the  populace.  It  admits  no  arbiter  but  itself.  It  sum- 
mons Dionysius  and  Longinus,  and  Scaliger  and  Heinsius,  and  all  the 
learned,  as  intelligent  witnesses;  it  listens  to  their  testimony  with 
respectful  attention ;  but  they  are  only  witnesses  and  can  pass  no  defini- 
tive sentence.  Nor  does  it  reject  the  evidence  or  disregard  the  carpings 
of  Zoilus  and  Aristarchus,  ignorant  and  malicious  though  they  be;  for 
ignorance  may  stumble  upon  truths,  and  malice  reveal  failings  to  the 
world ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Fancy,  wild  will-o'-the-wisp,  and 
Theory,  delusive  meteor,  may  lead  Genius  and  Learning  into  the.pitp> 
falls  of  extravagance  and  error. 

In  short,  this  tribunal  is  a  grand  court  of  equity,  whose  sessions  are 
never  intermitted,  and  in  whose  unexclusive  halls  all  poets  are  tried  and 
sentenced ;  tried  by  the  unpurchased  evidence  of  human  hearts,  and 
sentenced  upon  the  invariable  principles  of  international  and  universal 
literary  law.  On  matters  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  government,  this 
court  has  often  erred  and  may  often  err  again ;  for  these  matters  have 
been  subjected  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart;  and  our  minds, 
though  composed  of  the  same  elements,  are  yet  infinitely  diverse  in 
their  proportionate  mixtures.     But  on  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in 
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poetry  and  her  sister  arts  the  decisions  of  this  court  are  infallibly  cor- 
rect ;  for  these  things  follow  not  the  track  of  our  wandering  reason,  so 
darkened  by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  swayed  by  the  tide  of  interest 
and  shattered  by  the  fury  of  conflicting  passions.  Their  appreciation 
depends  on  the  sympathies  of  the  soul,  which,  though  inexplicably 
strange  and  unfathomably  deep,  have  yet  been  at  all  times  unchangeably 
the  same.  The  sentences  of  this  tribunal  are  usually  lingering  in  their 
promulgation.  They  are  rarely  passed,  ratified,  and  recorded  before  at 
least  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  litigant ;  for  it  requires  that  time 
to  extend  the  merits  of  his  cause  to  foreign  nations  and  collect  the  suf- 
frages of  men.  But  when  this  unanimous  verdict  has  once  been  ren- 
dered in,  History  receives  it  in  her  faithful  keeping,  and  Memory 
engraves  it,  not  in  permanent  and  changeless  characters  on  brass  or 
marble,  but  in  ever-deepening  letters  impressed  by  the  old  and  wise  on 
living  tablets  in  the  hearts  of  young  and  happy  generations. 

POLTOOIC. 


THE       MISER. 


I. 


The  mouBe  crept  out  of  the  old  stone  wall 
To  search  for  the  precious  store, 

And  he  wandered  silently  through  the  hall, 
And  gnawed  at  the  bolted  door ; 

And  the  gray -haired  miser  turned  his  head  - 
He  turned  his  head  and  swore ! 


II. 


And  there  he  sat  with  his  sunken  eyes, 

That  old  man  thin  and  pale, 
While  the  wind  in  broken  symphonies 

Through  the  creaking  blinds  made  wail, 
And  the  raven  croaked  on  the  battlement 

In  the  rising  autumn-gale. 


III. 


Over  his  shoulder  a  direful  look 

At  the  bolted  door  gave  he, 
And  his  knees  in  his  thread-bare  breeches  shook 

Like  the  limbs  of  a  withered  tree, 
When  the  shrill  wind  shrieks  on  the  mountam-top 

In  its  midnight  agony ! 


IV. 


Ah !  sad  and  fearful  to  look  upon 
Were  those  glassy  eyes  of  his, 

For  a  soul  shone  out  of  them,  had  done 
Much  in  its  day  amiss, 

And  thought  was  a  dark  and  bitter  thing 
Unto  that  man,  I  wis  ! 
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T. 


A  dark  and  a  bitter  thing  it  was, 
For  his  heart  was  dry  and  cold, 

And  he  had  been  deaf  to  the  widdw'a  cauM, 
For  the  sake  of  his  precious  ^old, 

Counting  it  o'er,  year  out  year  in, 
In  that  room  so  dim  and  old. 


TI« 


The  old  man  gazed  at  the  bolted  door 

.   And  muttered  to  himself, 

For  he  thought  of  his  heaps  of  shining  ore, 

And  all  his  ill-got  pelf 
In  the  ffood  strong  chests  that,  side  by  side, 

Stood  locked  on  his  cellar-shelf. 


Til. 


Then  paler  and  paler  waxed  his  cheek, 

For  the  storm-wind  fiercer  grew, 
And  the  raven  with  a  dismal  shriek 

Against  the  window  flew, 
Ana  the  lightning  through  the  pitch-black  night 

The  glare  of  a  demon  threw  i 


Till. 


And  the  gloomy  thunder  moaned  on  high, 
As  the  huge  clouds,  dark  with  rain, 

Like  an  army  of  ragged  fiends  swept  by 
From  the  wind-tossed  ocean-mai^ ; 

Slowly  and  solemn,  and  black  as  death, 
Mia  the  roar  of  the  hurricane. 


IX. 


Long  yean  passed  oyer  that  lonely  hovue, 

But  the  foot  of  man  no  more 
Was  heard  by  the  small  gray  garret-mouse, 

That  gnawed  in  the  shattered  floor, 
Till  a  wild  grim-yisaged  outlaw  came 

And  unbolted  that  oaken  door. 


But  he  rushed  from  that  room  with  cheeks  9m  white 

As  the  cheeks  of  dead  men  are  : 
Ah  me  !  —  such  a  sad  and  woful  sight 

That  strong-nerved  man  saw  there ! 
'T  would  have  curdled  Uie  blood  in  his  flinty  heart 

Had  it  been  like  the  heart  of  a  bear. 

XI. 

For  his  arms  had  clasped  a  skeleton  cold. 

That  sat  in  the  solemn  gloom 
Beside  a  coffer  of  precious  gold, 
»    In  that  dark  and  lonely  room ; 
And  this  was  all  that  was  ever  known 

Of  the  gray-haired  miser's  doom  ! 

C^it«»>  r<V  T.J  SepUmkcr,  1641.  H.  W.  ftocawsu. 
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A     WEEK     IN     NEWPORT. 


Br      A      SOJOURNS  R. 


This  fine  old  place  loses  none  of  its  attractions  afler  repeated  visits. 
It  seems  as  though  one  could  never  grow  weary  of  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful scenery,  and  enjoying  the  delicious  soilness  of  the  climate.  Here 
are  no  east  winds,  nor  suffocating  heats,  like  those  which  by  turns  ren* 
der  the  rest  of  New-England  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy.  Although 
in  summer  the  early  part  of  the  day  is  oflen  close  and  warm,  producing 
in  those  who  are  not  acclimated  an  almost  irresistible  feeling  of  drow- 
siness, yet  it  does  not  last  long.  The  breezes  which  spring  up  in 
the  forenoon  and  continue  to  blow  until  evening,  impart  vigor  and 
buoyancy  to  the  languid  frame.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  transparency 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  An  afternoon's  ride 
over  the  island  is  of  itself  worth  coming  here  to  enjoy.  Beside  the 
serenity  and  freshness  of  the  air ;  the  rich  green  meadows  sloping  to 
the  shore ;  the  smooth  roads,  waving  crops,  and  farm-houses  so  em- 
bowered among  trees  that  the  eye  catches  but  occasional  glimpses  of 
them,  leaving  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  beside  these,  there 
are  beautiful  views  of  the  harbor  and  bay ;  of  the  main  land  stretching 
far  away  in  the  distance,  and 

— — > '  Poured  roand  all, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste.' 

This  last  never  loses  its  sublimity,  yet  there  are  some  who  complain 
of  its  wearisome  sameness.  Those  who  make  this  complaint  however 
are  mostly  fair-weather  visiters,  who  pay  it  a  morning  call,  or  come 
upon  it  in  their  rambles  at  particular  hours,  when  the  sky  is  clear.  But 
let  them  stand  upon  the  beach  when  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  paint  the 
water  and  the  sky  till  they  seem  to  be  involved  in  one  red  conflagration, 
and  when  the  moon,  lingering  above  the  horizon,  spans  as  it  were  with 
a  pathway  of  gold  the  fathomless  expanse.  Let  them  listen  to  the 
swelling  and  falling  billows,  as  they  play  with  the  smooth  pebles  in 
some  retired  nook  among  the  rocks,  and  hear  the  deep  bass  thundered 
upon  the  shore,  when  storm  and  tempest  have  roused  old  Neptune  from 
his  slumber,  and  they  will  find  that  the  ocean  has  variety  enough.  The 
scarcity  of  trees,  of  which  the  island  was  despoiled  by  the  English 
during  the  war,  is  oflen  felt  to  be  a  blemish  in  the  landscape.  In  truth 
these  alone  are  wanting  to  render  it  complete.  Efforts  are  making,  by 
transplanting,  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  and  many  of  the  roads  are 
already  lined  with  rows  of  the  beautiful  sycamore,  which  is  found  to 
flourish  better  than  any  other  tree. 

The  town  has  little  of  wealth  or  enterprise  to  boast,  the  citizens 
apparently  being  satisfied  that  they  were  once  industrious  and  pros- 
perous. Newport  was  a  flourishing  city  when  New-York  was  in  its 
infancy.      She  had  her  merchants  who  trafficked  in  the  products  of 
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both  the  Indies,  of  China,  and  Europe,  and  had  at  one  time  a  line  of 
packets  to  Liverpool.  Previous  to  the  war  she  ranked  second  only  to 
Boston,  among  the  New-England  towns,  in  enterprise  and  population. 
But  her  glory  as  a  city  has  departed.  The  town  presents  a  rusty  and 
decayed  appearance.  '  They  build  all  old  houses ; '  and  the  piers  at 
which  heavy  merchantmen  were  once  moored  are  now  occupied  by  a 
few  fishing  smacks  and  coasting  sloops  ;  and  the  warehouses  once  filled 
with  merchandise  are  deserted  and  in  ruins. 

But  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  other  places,  where  American 
enterprise  is  more  operative,  is  not  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  tired  of 
the  din  of  trade  which  fills  all  our  large  cities,  and  who  are  seeking 
repose  and  quiet.  Though  devoid  of  interest  to  the  mere  man  of 
business,  few  places  in  our  country  possess  more  materials  of  interest 
to  the  historian  and  antiquarian.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of 
Rhode-Island  this  place  has  furnished  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  from 
other  countries,  and  even  from  some  parts  of  our  own  country ;  while  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  has  attracted  not  a  few  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  fix  their  residence  here.  It  has  always  been  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  votaries  of  wealth  and  fashion.  In  its  better  days,  they 
took  up  their  residence  here,  and  in  its  decline  they  come  to  enjoy  its 
beauties  for  a  season,  and  then  flit  away  to  a  more  extended  and  bril- 
liant scene.  These  visiters  brought  with  them  each  his  peculiar  habits 
and  notions,  and  many  of  them  had  interesting  histories  of  their  own 
which  have  been  interspersed  in  the  history  of  the  place,  and  have 
added  much  to  its  value. 

Bishop  Berkley,  afler  the  failure  of  his  benevolent  project  for 
establishing  an  institution  to  educate  the  Indians,  resided  here  two  or 
three  years.  The  house  built  and  occupied  by  him  is  still  standing 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  It  is  a  small  dwelling  of  wood, 
stands  very  low,  and  has  a  gloomy  appearance.  The  parlor  and 
study  of  the  philosopher  are  still  shown,  but  not  a  fragment  of  his 
furniture ;  nor  does  any  memento  of  him  exist,  except  an  organ  pre- 
sented by  him  to  one  of  the  churches  of  Newport.  The  Bishop  led 
a  very  secluded  life,  passing  much  of  his  time  among  the  rocks,  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  which  command  a  fine  view  of  the  ocean.  It 
was  here  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  that  ingenious  work, 
'  The  Minute  Philosopher,'  which  the  late  Dr.  Payson  admired  so  much 
that  he  could  repeat  whole  chapters.  It  is  an  admirable  place  for  con- 
templation and  study;  for  analyzing  and  describing  the  intricate  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  The  favorite  nook  of  the  Bishop  is  pointed  out  to 
visiters,  a  kind  of  shelf  high  up  among  the  rocks,  open  only  toward  the 
ocean ;  where  no  sound  disturbs  the  quiet  save  the  solemn  monotone 
of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore. 

In  that  gloomiest  hour  of  our  struggle  for  liberty,  when  the  long- 
prayed-for  succour  from  France  arrived,  Newport  again  presented  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  French  troops  on  landing  were  received  with 
every  possible  demonstration  of  joy.  But  a  short  time  before,  the  island 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  were  quartered  among  the 
citizens ;  and  their  customary  haughtiness  added  to  their  bitter  con- 
tempt of  the  rebels,  had  rendered  them  any  thing  but  agreeable  guests. 
Now,  they  welcomed  their  enthusiastic  allies,  who  had  quitted  their 
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homes  to  bleed  in  their  defence ;  and  their  gayety  and  courtesy  banished 
for  a  time  all  their  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  contrast  between  the 
rude  and  insolent  Hessians  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry,  with 
Count  Rochambeau  at  their  head,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  citizens.  That  joyous  occasion  has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 
Elderly  matrons  and  maidens  can  still  remember  the  polished  manners 
and  unrestrained  merriment  of  the  polite  strangers,  as  they  turned  them 
in  the  dance,  or  escorted  them  along  the  crowded  streets. 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  Gaspee '  and  the  capture  of 
Prescott  would  have  been  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  courage  of 
the  people  of  Ilhode-Island,  had  1^0  Perry  nor  Greene  made  them 
illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There  are  many  instances  of 
daring  exploits  performed  by  her  citizens,  which  have  not  yet  been 
made  public.  One  of  these  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  record, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  page  in  the  history  of  this  patriotic  little 
State,  should  she  ever  have  a  historian  to  do  her  the  justice  she  deserves. 

During  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne,  a  piratical  ship  of  three  hundred 
tons  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  cruising  between  filock- 
Island  and  Point  Judith,  levied  contributions  upon  every  vessel  that 
attempted  to  pass.  The  commerce  of  the  colony  suffered  severely 
from  these  depredations,  until  at  length  two  resolute  young  men,  John 
and  William  Wanton,  formed  a  plan  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vessel. 
Courage  on  such  occasions  is  contagious.  No  sooner  was  their  pur- 
pose made  known,  than  thirty  other  young  men  of  their  acquaintance 
offered  to  accompany  them«  A  sloop  of  sixty  tons  was  engaged  for  the 
enterprise.  With  no  other  armament  than  their  muskets,  this  spirited 
company  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  to  all  appearance  on  a  coasting 
voyage,  every  person  being  below  except  a  sufficient  number  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel.  As  they  approached  the  pirate,  and  appeared  to  be 
anxious  to  avoid  her,  a  shot  was  fired  at  them.  They  were  hailed,  and 
ordered  to  come  alongside.  They  immediately  dropped  the  peak  of 
their  mainsail,  in  token  of  their  compliance,  and  luffed  up  for  the  ship. 
Instead  of  bringing  the  sloop  alongside,  they  came  directly  under  and  in 
contact  with  her  stern.  The  men  below  sprang  upon  deck,  and  instantly 
grappled  the  sloop  to  the  ship.  With  wedges  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
they  made  the  rudder  immovable,  thus  rendering  the  ship  totally 
unmanageable.  Having  succeeded  thus  far  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
they  were  prepared  to  contend  with  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 
The  large  guns  of  the  pirates  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sloop,  while  the  latter,  having  cho- 
sen her  position,  was  able  to  keep  up  a  galling  fire,  raking  the 
decks  of  the  ship  from  stern  to  bowsprit.  The  young  men  were  all 
good  marksmen,  and  every  pirate  who  exposed  himself  was  instantly 
shot.  Afler  a  great  variety  of  unavailing  efforts  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  their  awkward  situation,  and  after  losing  a  great  number  of 
men,  they  surrendered,  and  were  brought  back  in  triumph  to  Newport. 
The  fame  of  this  brave  achievement  reached  the  Queen,  who  in  testi- 
mony of  her  appreciation  of  their  generous  self-devotion,  presented  the 
brothers  Wanton  with  a  large  silver  bowl  and  salver,  having  a  suitable 
inscription.  b.  t.  ic. 
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THE      THREE      MESSENGERS. 


*  Rcllfpoa  and  Bcimoe  ahall  kad  Freedom  thtoufli  (be  woild,  and  neither  •hall  ladk  ironUppn*.*— Loas  Bmjov. 

There  *8  a  elow  in  the  west  o'er  the  mountain*!  creit. 

On  the  folds  of  the  rosy  clouds ; 
And  afar  mid  the  sheen  of  the  sky's  apple-green. 

Like  the  stars  its  soil  lustre  enshrouds, 
Two  figures  of  light  are  growing  more  bright 

To  the  ^zers  in  ecstacy  here  ; 
On  a  mission  of  love  from  the  high  court  aboye, 

They  come  to  this  dark  rolling  sphere ; 
With  stars  for  their  torches,  the  sky  for  a  dome, 
Oh  !  welcome  them  here  to  a  temple  and  home  ! 

Te  Messengers  sweet,  your  mission  complete 

In  the  fields  of  the  heart  and  the  mina ; 
Prepare  ye  the  way  for  the  coming  bright  day, 

'That  follows  in  glory  behind ; 
When  the  dew  from  your  wings  a  redolence  flingi 

On  the  white  flag  around  you  unfurled. 
And  Freedom  ye  guide,  with  a  generous  pride, 

Tlirough  the  uttermost  realms  of  the  world ; 
While  worshippers  flock  to  your  shrines  with  delight, 
And  Love  fans  Devotion  with  pinions  of  light ! 

As  ye  pass  there  is  mirth  o'er  the  wide-smiling  earth, 

And  the  mountains  are  ringing  with  glee ; 
New  life  in  the  air  as  it  plays  with  the  hair 

On  the  brow,  wide,  expanded  and  free ; 
And  valley  and  stream,  glowing  bright  in  your  beam, 

Rejoice  in  each  other's  embrace  ; 
For,  from  sunniest  nooks  by  the  murmuring  brooks, 

Where  they  loved  their  mul  dwellings  to  place. 
The  minions  of  Might  and  Oppression  ye  've  hurled. 
And  swept  with  a  &som  of  light  from  the  world  ! 

Te  bowed  ones  arouse,  and  take  the  bold  vows 

That  bind  all  the  brave  through  the  earth  ; 
Baptize  the  stern  front  in  Freeclom's  blest  font. 

And  claim  the  new  heavenly  birth ; 
While  your  serried  souls  one  ardor  controls, 

As  heat-lightning  the  serried  clouds ; 
And  its  flashes  shiul  daunt  in  each  blood-crimsoned  haunt 

Proud  kings  mid  their  cowering  crowds  ; 
And  world  over,  the  flag  of  jour  victory  stream. 
As  o'er  storm-clouds  dispersmg  the  bright  morning  beam ! 

Mid  Niagara's  roar  shall  Columbia  pour 

The  first  shout  of  the  free  to  the  sky ; 
Th'  AUeghanies  shall  bear  the  high  sound  through  the  air, 

And  the  Ural  and  Alps  shall  reply  ! 
And  the  Messengers  bright  shall  behold  with  delight 

The  gladness  Uiat  spnngs  in  their  path. 
And  folding  their  wings  o  er  the  beautiful  things 

That  grow  where  were  terror  and  wrath. 
Like  the  dove  from  the  ark,  to  return  shall  refuse. 
And  the  earth  for  their  dwelling  shall  cheerfully  choose ! 
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The  Dexrblater  :  or  the  First  War-path  :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,'  *The  Pioneers/  etc.  In  two  volumes  iSmo.  pp.549. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Cooper  shall  continue  to  lay  before 
the  public  works  like  *  The  Deerslayer,'  just  so  long  will  he  find  no  lack  of  readers 
to  reward  his  endeavors  to  entertain  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  perused 
these  volumes  with  deep  interest.  The  pictures  which  our  author  has  here  drawn 
of  nature,  we  contend  are  second  to  none  of  those  vivid  limnings  by  which  he  has 
won  his  reputation.  The  wide,  solemn  forest,  varied  by  the  season's  changes )  the 
lake  embosomed  in  its  recesses ;  and  the  groupings  of  objects  in  this  great  frame- 
work, are  admirable  examples  of  Mr.  Cooper's  close  observation  and  fine  powers 
of  description.  And  without  going  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  characters  and 
events  of  the  tale  —  for  which  indeed,  even  supposing  them  to  be  what  they  cannot 
be,  at  this  late  period,  neto  to  our  readers,  we  yet  have  not  the  room  —  we  desire 
especially  to  record  our  high  admiration  of  one  of  our  author's  finest  creations, 
Deerslayer.  This  noble  conception  Mr.  Cooper  tell  us  is  the  *  study '  from  which 
the  successive  portraits  of  Leatherstocking, in  his  former  works,  were  drawn; 
and  the  series  in  which  this  personage  appears,  now  forms  something  like  a  drama  in 
five  acts,  complete  as  to  material  and  design.  We  pass  at  once  to  our  extracts, 
fearing  at  the  best  to  be  able  to  indicate  a  few  only  of  the  passages  which  have 
afforded  us  the  highest  gratification.  The  following  is  one  of  those  strikingly 
beautiful  delineations  of  nature  to  which  we  have  alluded : 

^  *  Lead  ahead,  Deerslayer,*  said  March,  *  and  open  the  bushes ;  the  rest  I  can  do  for  myself.* 

**  The  other  obeyed,  and  the  men  \e{i  the  spot,  Deerslayer  clearing  the  way  for  his  companion,  and 
inclining  to  the  rightj  or  to  the  left,  as  the  latter  directed.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  both  broke 
suddenly  into  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun,  on  a  low  gravelly  point,  that  was  washed  by  water  on  quite 
half  its  outline. 

**  An  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from  the  lips  of  Deerslayer,  an  exclamation  that  was  low  and 
guardedly  made,  however,  for  his  habits  were  much  more  thoughtful  and  regulated  than  those  of  tlie 
reckless  Hurry,  when,  on  reaching  the  mar^rin  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  Uie  view  that  unexpectedly  met 
his  gaze.  It  was,  in  truth,  sufficiently  striking  to  merit  a  brief  description.  On  a  level  with  the  point 
lay  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  so  placid  and  limpid,  that  it  resembled  a  bed  of  the  pure  mountain  atmo- 
sphere, compressed  into  a  setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its  length  was  about  three  leagues,  while  its 
breadth  was  irregular,  expanding  to  half  a  league,  or  even  more,  opposite  to  the  point,  and  contracting 
to  less  than  half  that  distance,  more  to  the  southward.  Of  course,  its  margin  was  irregular,  being 
indented  by  bajrs,  and  broken  by  many  projecting^  low  points.  At  its  northern,  or  nearest  end,  it  was 
bounded  by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower  land  falling  on,  east  and  west,  gracefully  relieving  the  sweep 
of  the  outline.  Still  the  character  of  the  country  was  mountainous  ;  high  hilb,  or  low  mountains, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  on  quite  nine>tenths  of  its  circuit.  The  exreptiona,  indeed,  only  servod 
a  little  to  vary  the  scene  ;  and  oven  beyond  the  parts  of  the  shore  that  were  comparatively  low,  the 
back-ground  was  high,  though  more  distant. 

"  But  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  scene  were  its  solemn  solitude  and  sweet  repose.  On 
all  sides,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  nothing  met  it  but  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  the  placid 
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riew  of  heaTen,  and  the  denM  Mttinf  of  woods.  So  rich  and  fleecy  were  the  outlinet  of  the  Ibreat, 
that  scarce  aji  opening  coald  be  seen,  the  whole  visible  earth,  from  the  rounded  mountain-top  to  the 
water's  edge,  presenting  one  unvaried  hoe  of  unbroken  verdure.  As  if  vegetation  were  not  satisfied 
with  a  triumph  so  comi)lete,  the  trees  overhung  the  lake  itself,  sbootinc  out  towards  the  light  j  and 
there  were  miles  along  its  eastern  shore,  where  a  boat  might  have  pulled  beneath  the  branches  or  dark 
Rembrandt-looking  hemlocks,  *  quivering  aspens.'  and  melancholy  pines.  In  a  word^  the  hand  of  man 
had  never  yet  defaced  or  deformed  any  part  of  tnis  native  scene,  which  lay  bathed  in  the  sun-light,  a 
glorious  picture  of  aflluent  forest-grandeor,  softened  by  the  balminess  of  June,  and  relieved  ^  the 
beautiful  variety  afforded  by  the  presence  of  so  broad  an  expanse  of  water. 

**  *  This  is  grand  —  H  is  solemn !  —  H  is  an  edication  of  itself^  to  look  upon !  *  exclaimed  Deerslayer, 
as  he  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  gazing  to  the  right  and  len,  north  and  sooth,  above  and  beneath, 
in  whichever  direction  his  eye  couul  wander:  *not  a  tree  disturbed  even  by  rea-akin  hand,  as  I  can 
discover,  but  every  thing  left  in  the  ordering  of  the  Lord,  to  live  and  die  according  to  his  own  designs 
and  laws ! " 

Such  transcripts  from  nature  as  this  require  not  our  poor  pruse  to  insure  the 
admiration  of  the  reader.  We  have  observed  that  one  or  two  critics  have  spoken 
of  the  dialogue  portions  of  *■  The  Deerslayer '  as  dull  and  tedious.  Nothing,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this  judgment.  Saving  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  they  may  be  deemed  a  little  too  protracted,  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  the  most  felicitous  and  attractive  parts  of  the  romance.  We  pro- 
ceed to  fortify  our  opinion  by  a  passage  or  two.  The  first  which  we  shall  present 
succeeds  a  description  of  an  unsuccessful  shot  at  a  deer,  by  a  conspicuous  com- 
panion-voyager of  Deerslayer  on  the  lake : 

"  When  about  half-way  across,  a  slight  noise  drew  the  eyes  of  the  men  towards  the  nearest  land,  and 
they  saw  Uiat  the  buck  was  just  emergin^if  from  the  lake,  and  wadinf  towards  the  beach.  In  a  minute 
the  noble  animal  shook  the  water  from  his  flanks,  gazed  upward  at  the  covering  of  trees,  and  bounding 
against  the  bank,  plunged  into  the  forest. 

"  *  That  crtostur'  goes  off  with  gratitude  in  his  heart,'  said  Deerslayer,  *  for  natur'  tells  him  he  has 
escaped  a  great  danger.  You  ought  to  have  some  of  the  same  foelins',  Hurry,  to  think  your  eye  was  n't 
truer — that  your  hand  was  onsteady,  when  no  good  could  come  of  a  shot  that  was  intended  onmean- 
ingly,  rather  than  in  reason.' 

*'  *■  I  deny  the  eye  and  the  hand,'  cried  March,  with  some  heat.  *  You  've  got  a  little  character,  down 
among  the  Dolawares.  there,  for  quickness  and  sartainty,  at  a  deer ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  oehind 
one  of  them  pines,  and  a  full-painted  Mingo  behind  another,  each  with  a  cock'd  rifle,  and  a-«triving  for 
the  chance !  Them 's  the  situations,  Nathaniel,  to  try  the  sight  and  the  hand,  for  they  bej^n  with 
trying  the  narves.  I  never  look  upon  killing  a  creator'  as  an  explite ;  but  killing  a  savage  is.  The 
time  will  come  to  try  vour  hand,  now  we  've  got  to  blows  ag'in,  and  we  shall  soon  know  what  a  ven'son 
repitation  can  do  in  the  field.  1  deny  that  either  hand  or  eye  was  onsteady ;  it  was  all  a  miscalculatioa 
of  the  buck  J  which  stood  still  when  he  ought  to  have  kept  in  motion,  and  so  I  shot  ahead  of  him.' 

"  *  Have  It  your  own  way.  Hurry  ;  all  Icontend  for  is,  that  it 's  lucky.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  pull 
upon  a  human  mortal  as  steadily,  or  with  as  light  a  heart,  as  I  pull  upon  a  deer.' 

"  *  Who 's  talking  of  mortals,  or  of  human  beings  at  all,  Deerslayer)  I  put  the  matter  to  yoo  on  the 
•apposition  of  an  Indian.  I  dare  say  any  man  would  have  his  feoUn's  when  it  got  to  be  life,  or  death, 
ag'in  another  human  mortal ;  but  there  would  be  no  such  scruples  in  regard  to  an  Indian }  nothing  but 
the  chance  of  his  hitting  you,  or  the  chance  of  your  hitting  him.' 

*'  *  I  look  upon  the  red-men  to  be  quite  as  human  as  we  are  ourselves.  Hurry.  They  have  their  gifts, 
and  their  religion,  it 's  true ;  but  that  makes  no  diflference  in  the  end,  wnen  each  will  oe  judged  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds,  and  not  according  to  his  skin.' 

"  ^  That 's  downright  missionary,  and  will  find  little  ftvor  op  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
Moravians  do  n't  congrexate.  Now,  skin  makes  the  man.  This  is  reason  ;  else  how  are  people  to 
judge  of  each  other  The  skin  is  put  on,  over  all,  in  order  that  when  a  creatur',  or  a  mortal,  is  fiurly 
seen,  yoo  may  know  at  once  what  to  make  of  him.  You  know  a  bear  from  a  hog,  by  his  sUn,  and  a 
gray  squirrel  from  a  black.' 

'*  *  True,  Hurry,'  said  the  other,  looking  back  and  smiling,  *  nevertheless,  they  are  both  squirrels.' 

**  *  Who  denies  it  ?    But  you  '11  not  say  that  a  red-man  and  a  white  man  are  lioth  Indians  r ' 

**  *  No  ;  but  I  do  say  they  are  both  men.  Men  of  difierent  laces  and  colors,  and  having  difllerent 
gifts  and  traditions,  but,  in  the  main,  with  the  same  natur'.  Both  have  soub ;  and  both  will  be  held 
accountable  for  their  deeds  in  this  life.' 

**  *  You  *re  a  boy,  Deerslayer,  misled  and  misconsaited  by  Delaware  arts,  and  missionary  ignorance,' 
he  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  indifference  to  the  forms  of  speech,  when  excited.  '  Yifu  may  account 
yourself  as  a  red-skin's  brother,  but  /  hold  'em  all  to  be  animals  ;  with  nothing  human  about  'em.  but 
cunning.  That  they  have,  I  '11  allow  ^  but  so  has  a  fox,  or  even  a  bear.  I  'm  older  than  you,  and  have 
lived  longer  in  the  woods  —  or.  for  that  matter,  have  lived  always  there,  and  am  not  to  be  told  what  an 
Indian  is,  or  what  he  is  not.' '' 

Here  ensues  a  dialogue  between  the  same  artistically-contrasted  characters,  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  whites  *  doing  as  they  were  done  by '  in  the  matter  of  scalping 
their  red  enemies : 

**  *  The  savages  scalp  your  fri'nds,  the  Delawares  or  Mohicans^  whichever  they  may  be,  among  the 
rest ;  and  why  should  'nt  we  scalp?    I  '11  own  it  would  be  ag'in  right  for  you  and  me,  now,  to  go  into 
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the  •ettlemeata  and  brine  out  scalps,  but  it  '■  a  very  different  matter  aa  eooflame  Indians.  A  man 
should  'nt  take  scalps,  if  he  is  'nt  reaJy  to  be  scalped  himself,  on  fittinf  occasions.  One  mod  tarn 
desarves  anotheri  all  the  world  over.    That 's  reason,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  cood  relifion? 

<*  <  You  must  fig^ht  a  man  with  hia  own  weapons,  Deerslajer,'  cried  Hurry,  in  his  uncouth  dialect,  and 
in  his  dofmatical  manner  of  disposing  of  ail  moral  propositions ;  *  if  he  's  fierce,  you  must  be  f  *ercer ; 
if  he  *s  stout  of  heart,  you  must  be  stouter.  This  is  the  way  to  f^t  the  better  oi  christian  or  savage : 
by  keeping  up  to  this  trail,  vou  'II  fet  soonest  to  the  ind  of  your  journey.* 

**  *  That 's  not  Moravian  aoctrine^  which  teaches  that  all  are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  talents, 
or  Pamin^ :  the  Indian,  like  an  Indian  ;  and  the  white  man,  like  a  white  man.  Some  of  their  teachers 
say,  that  if  you  're  struck  on  the  cheek,  it 's  a  duty  to  turn  the  other  side  of  the  face,  and  take  another 
blow,  instead  of  seeking  revenge,  whereby  I  understand ' 

"  *  That 's  enough ! '  shouted  Hurry ;  *  that 's  all  I  want,  to  prove  a  man's  doctrine !  How  long 
would  it  take  to  kick  a  man  through  the  Colony  ->  in  at  one  ind,  aad  out  at  the  other,  on  that  princi- 
ple ? ' 

"  *  Don 't  mistake  me,  March,*  returned  the  young  hunter,  with  disnity ;  *  I  don  *t  understand  by  this, 
any  more,  than  that  it  'a  best  to  do  this,  if  poMtble^  Revenge  is  an  Indian  gift,  and  forgiveness  a  white 
man's.  That 's  all.  Overlook  all  you  can,  is  what 's  meant ;  and  not  revenue  all  vou  can.  As  for 
kicking.  Master  Hurry.*  and  Deerslayor's  sun-burnt  cheek  flushed,  as  he  continued,  *  into  the  Colony 
or  out  of  the  Colonv,  tnat  'h  neither  hure  nor  there,  seeing  no  one  proposes  it,  and  no  one  would  be 
Iikc]}r  to  put  up  witn  iL  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  a  red-skin's  scalping  don 't  justify  a  pale-face's 
acalping.' 

**  *  Do  as  you  're  done  by,  Deerslayer ;  that  *s  ever  the  christian  parson's  doctrine.* 

**  *  No,  mirry,  I  've  asked  the  Moravians  conaarning  that ;  and  it 's  altogether  different.  *  Do  as  yon 
tpoutd  be  done  by,'  they  tell  me,  is  the  true  saying,  while  men  prac^M  the  false.  They  think  all  the 
Colonies  wrong,  that  offer  bounties  for  scalps,  and  believe  no  blessing  will  follow  the  measures. 
Above  all  things,  thev  forbid  revenue.* 

**  *  TTut  for  your  iVloravians  ! '  cried  March,  snapping  his  fingers  j  *  they  're  the  next  thing  to  Qua^ 
kers  ;  and  if  you  'd  believe  all  thev  tell  you,  not  even  a  'rat  would  be  skinned,  out  of  marcy.  Who 
•ver  heard  of  marcy  on  a  muskrat !  *  " 


We  shall  make  only  one  more  extract,  but  to  that  we  invite  the  especial  attention 
of  the  reader.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Sarpent,  the  familiar  nam  de  guerre  of  a 
Delaware  chief,  and  Deerslayer,  and  involves  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  faith  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  encountered : 

**  *  There  *s  one  thing,  howsover,  chief,  that  does  seem  to  me  to  be  imreasonable,  and  ag'in  natur*, 
though  the  miiisionarios  say  it 's  true  ;  and  bein'  of  mv  religion  and  color,  I  feel  bound  to  believe  them. 
They  say  an  Indian  may  torment  ana  tortnr'  the  body  to  the  heart's  content,  and  scalp  and  cut,  and 
tear,  and  burn,  and  consume  all  his  inventions  and  deviltries,  until  nothin'  is  left  but  ashes,  and  they 
shall  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  yet^  when  the  trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  aJl  will 
come  together  ag'in  and  the  man  will  stend  forth  in  his  flesh,  the  same  creatur'  as  to  looks,  if  not  as  to 
feelin's,  that  he  was  afore  he  was  harmed ! ' 

***The  missionaries  are  good  men  ;  they  mean  well,*  returned  the  Delaware,  courteously^  *they 
are  not  i^eat  medicines.  They  think  all  they  say,  Deerslayer ;  that  is  no  reason  why  warriors  and 
orators  should  be  all  cars.  When  Chingachgook  shall  see  the  father  of  Tamenund  standing  in  his 
•calp,  and  paint,  and  war-lock,  then  will  he  believe  the  missionaries.' 

"  *  Seein'  is  believin',  of  a  sartainty  —  ah  's  me !  and  some  of  us  may  see  these  things  sooner  than 
we  thought.  I  comprehend  your  mennin'  about  Tamenund's  father,  Sarpent,  and  the  idee's  a  close 
idee.  IVunenund  is  now  an  elderly  man,  say  eighty,  every  day  of  it :  and  his  father  was  scalped,  and 
tormented,  and  burnt,  when  the  present  prophet  was  a  youngster.  Yes,  if  one  could  see  that  come  to 
pass,  there  would  'nt  be  much  difficulty  in  yieldin'  faith  to  all  that  the  missionaries  say.  Howsever,  I 
am  not  ag'in  the  opinion  now  :  for  you  must  know,  Sarpent,  that  the  great  principle  of  Christianity  is 
to  believe  wthout  seeing ;  ana  a  man  should  always  act  up  to  his  religion  and  pnnciples,  let  them  be 
what  they  may.' 

"  *  That  is  strange,  for  a  wise  nation,'  said  the  Delaware,  with  emphasis.  *  The  red  man  looks  hard, 
that  he  may  see  and  understend.' 

"  *  Yes.  that 's  plauserble,  and  is  agreeable  to  mortal  pride ;  but  it 's  not  as  deep  as  it  seems.  IT  we 
could  unaerstand  all  we  see,  Sarpent,  there  might  be  not  only  sense,  but  safety,  in  reftisin*  to  give 
faith  to  any  ene  thing  that  we  mignt  find  oncomprehensihle  ;  but  when  there  's  so  many  thinss,  about 
which,  it  may  be  said,  we  know  nothin'  at  all,  why,  there  's  little  use,  and  no  reason,  in  bein' difficult 
touchin'  any  one  in  partic'Iar.  For  my  part,  Delaware,  all  my  thoughts  hav  'nt  been  on  the  game, 
when  outlyin'  in  the  hunts  and  scoutin's  of  our  youth.  Many  's  the  hour  I  'vo  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  too,  in  what  is  tarmed  conterplation  by  my  people.  On  such  occasions,  the  mind  is  actyve, 
though  the  oody  seems  lazy  and  listless.  An  open  spot  on  a  mountain  side,  whore  a  wide  look  can  be 
had  at  the  heavens  and  the  'arth,  is  a  most  judicious  place  for  a  man  to  get  a  just  idee  of  the  power  of 
the  Manitou,  and  of  his  own  littleness.  At  such  times,  there  is  'nt  any  great  disposition  to  nnd  fault 
with  littJe  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  comperhension,  as  there  are  so  many  big  ones  to  hide  them.  Be- 
lievin' comes  easy  enough  to  me,  at  such  times  ;  and,  if  the  Lord  made  man  first,  out  of  'arth,  as  they 
tell  me  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  then  turns  him  into  dust,  at  death,  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  bringin'  him  back  in  the  body,  though  aahes  be  the  only  substence  left.  These  thinn  lie  beyond 
our  understandin',  though  they  may,  and  do,  lie  so  close  to  our  feelin's.  But  of  all  the  doctrines, 
Sarpent,  that  which  disturbs  mo,  and  disconsarts  my  mind  the  most,  is  the  one  which  teaches  us  to 
think  that  a  pale-face  £oes  to  one  heaven,  and  a  red-skin  to  another ;  it  may  separate  in  death,  them 
which  lived  much  together,  and  loved  each  other  well,  in  life  ! ' 

"  *  Do  the  missionaries  teach  their  white  brethren  to  think  it  is  so .'  *  demanded  the  Indian,  with 
■erious  earnestness.  *  The  Delawarcs  believe  that  good  men  and  brave  warriors  will  hunt  together  in 
the  same  pleasant  woods,  let  them  belong  to  whatever  tribe  they  may ;  that  all  the  unjust  Indians, 
and  cowaids,  will  have  to  sneak  in  with  the  dogs  and  the  wolves,  to  get  venison  for  their  lodges.* 
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(( t  )T  if  wooderftil  how  many  contaitt  mankind  have  eoniamin*  happinen  and  miierj,  hereafter ! ' 
exclaimed  the  hunter,  homo  away  by  the  power  of  hia  own  thou^htH.  *  Some  believe  in  burnin's  and 
flames,  and  some  think  punishment  is  to  eat  with  the  wolves  and  do^.  Then,  a^'in,  some  fancy 
heaven  to  be  only  the  carryin'  out  of  their  own  *arthly  longin*s  ;  while  others  fancy  it  all  cold  and 
shinin'  lights  !  Well,  I  *ve  an  idee  of  my  own,  in  that  matter,  which  is  Just  this,  Sarpent.  Whenever 
I  've  done  wrong,  I  've  f  inirally  found  *t  was  owin*  to  some  blindness  of  the  mind,  which  hid  the  right 
from  view,  and  when  sight  has  returned,  then  has  come  sorrow  and  repentance.  Now,  I  consait  that, 
ailer  death,  when  the  body  is  laid  aside,  or,  if  used  at  all,  is  purified  and  without  its  longin's.  the  spirit 
sees  all  thinss  in  their  ra*al  light,  and  never  becomes  blind  to  truth  and  justice.  Such  hein^  the  case, 
all  that  has  been  done  in  life  is  beheld  as  plainly  as  the  sun  is  seen  at  noon;  the  good  brings  joy, 
while  the  evil  brings  sorrow.  There  *s  nothin'  onreasonable  in  that,  but  it 's  agreeable  to  every  man's 
experience.' 

"  *  I  thought  the  pale-faces  believed  oO  men  were  wicked  ;  who  then  could  ever  find  the  white  man's 
heaven  ?  * 

"  <  That  *s  ingen*ous,  hut  it  Iklls  short  of  the  missionary  teachings.  Tou  MI  be  christianized  one 
day,  I  make  no  doubt,  and  then  't  will  all  come  plain  enough.  You  most  know,  Sarpent,  that  there  *■ 
been  a  great  deed  of  salvation  done,  that,  by  God's  help,  enables  all  men  to  find  a  pardon  for  their 
wickednesses,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  the  white  man's  religion.  I  can  H  stop  to  talk  this  matter  over 
with  you  any  longer,  for  Hetty  's  in  the  canoe,  and  the  furlough  takes  me  away ;  but  the  time  will 
come  I  hope,  when  you  'll/e<I  these  things ;  for,  after  all,  they  must  be  felt,  rather  than  reasoned  about. 
Ah  's  !  mo  ;  well,  IJelaware,  there  's  my  hand ;  jrou  know  it 's  that  of  a  fri'nd,  and  will  shake  it  as  such, 
though  it  never  has  done  you  one-half  the  good  its  owner  w^ishes  it  had.' " 

We  haye  purposely  refrained  from  alluBion  to  the  main  incidents  of  *  The  Deer- 
slayer,'  by  which  it  is  constituted  a  romance  proper,  or  to  the  minuter  machinery 
by  which  its  dramatic  scenes  and  plot  are  evolved.  These  we  commend  our 
readers  to  seek  in  the  work  itself;  asking  them  only  to  judge  how  far,  if  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  be  from  the  *  dull '  and  *  tedious  *  portions,  they  may  be  likely 
to  find  entertainment  in  those  parts  which  were  invincible  against  the  ready  censure 
of  lynx-eyed  and  hostile  critics. 


Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.    From  the  last  London  Edition.     In 
one  volume,    pp.  190.    Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor. 

Brief  reference  has  heretofore  been  had  in  the  Knickerbocker  to  this  remark- 
able and  exciting  work,  which  had  its  origin  some  twenty  years  ago  in  the  pages 
of  the  ^London  Magazine.'  It  purports  to  be  ^  an  extract  from  the  life  of  a  scholar.* 
The  authorship  of  these  ^  Confessions  *  has  been  frequently  attributed,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  without  denial,  to  De  Quinct,  and  their  authenticity  is  believed  to  be 
unquestionable.  Indeed,  no  reader  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  book,  with  any 
doubt  in  his  mind  on  this  subject.  We  have  only  refreshed  our  memory  of  records 
which  it  would  be  impossible,  having  once  read,  ever  entirely  to  forget ;  but  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  encountered  them,  we  shall  venture  upon  one 
or  two  extracts.  The  first  is  from  *  the  pleasures  of  opium,'  which  a  friend  informs 
us,  who  was  once  for  a  few  hours  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  can  scarcely  be 
depicted,  so  ravishing  are  the  sensations,  and  so  exquisite  the  joys  which  belong  to 
the  incipiency  of  the  habit : 

"  Arrived  at  my  lodgings,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  quantity  pro- 
scribed.  I  was  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  opium-taking ;  and,  what  I  took. 
I  took  under  every  disadvantage.  But  I  took  it ;  and  in  an  hour,  oh  1  Heavens  1  what  a  revulsion  I 
what  an  upheaving,  fVom  its  lowest  depths,  of  the  inner  spirit !  what  an  apocalypee  of  the  world  within 
me  !  That  my  pains  had  vanished,  was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes :  this  negative  effect  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which  had  opened  before  me — in  the  abyss  of  divine 
enjoyment  thus  suddenly  revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea — a  qtaQftaxov  vtntv-^if  for  all  hvman 
woes ;  here  was  the  secret  of  happiness,  about  which  philosophers  had  disputed  for  so  many  ages,  at 
once  discovered ;  happinem  might  now  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ; 
portable  ecstacies  might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint  bottle  ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be  sent  down  in 
gallons  by  the  mail-coach."  •  •  •  "  The  town  of  L^^  represented  the  earth,  with  its  sorrows  and 
Its  graves  left  behind,  vot  not  out  of  sight,  nor  wholly  forgotten.  Tlie  ocean,  in  everlasting  but  gentle 
agitation,  and  brooded  over  by  dove-like  calm,  mmht  not  unfitly  typify  the  mind  and  the  mood  which 
then  swayed  it.    For  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  then  first  I  stood  at  a  distance  and  aloof  from  the  aproax 
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of  life  ;  u  if  the  tamult,  the  fever,  and  the  itrife^  were  ■oapended ;  a  respite  granted  from  the  eecret 
burdens  of  the  heart ;  a  sabbath  of  repose  ;  a  resting  from  human  Ubors.  Here  were  the  hopes  which 
blossom  in  the  paths  of  life,  reconciled  with  the  peace  which  is  in  the  grave ;  motions  of  the  intellect 
as  unwearied  as  the  heavens,  yet  for  all  anxieties  a  halcyon  calm  ;^  a  tranquillity  tluit  seemed  no 
product  of  inertia,  but  aa  if  resulting  from  mighty  and  equal  antagonisms ;  infinite  aetivitiea,  infinite 
repose." 

The  pleasures  of  opium-eating  are  painted  lew  elaborately  than  the  *  pains '  of  tho 
practice,  which  are  dashed  in  with  a  rich  brush.    Take  for  example  the  following : 

**  The  first  notice  I  had  of  anv  important  diange  ffolng  on  in  this  part  of  mv  physieal  economy,  was 
from  the  re&waking  of  a  state  of  eye  generally  incident  to  childhood,  or  exalted  states  of  irritability. 
I  know  not  whether  my  reader  is  aware  that  many  children,  perhaps  most,  have  a  power  of  painting, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  darkness,  all  sorts  of  phantoms ;  in  some  that  power  is  simply  a  mechanic  affection 
of  the  eye  ;  others  have  a  voluntary,  or  semi-voluntary  power  to  dismiss  or  to  summon  them ;  or,  as  a 
child  once  said  to  me  when  I  Questioned  him  on  this  matter.  <  I  can  tell  them  to  eo,  and  they  go ;  but 
•oraetimes  they  come  when  I  no  nH  tell  them  to  come.'  Wnereupon  I  told  him  wat  he  had  amiost  aa 
unlimited  a  command  over  apparitions,  as  a  Roman  centurion  over  his  soldiers.  In  the  middle  of  1817, 
I  think  it  was,  that  this  faculty  became  positively  distressing  to  me :  at  night,  when  I  lay  awake  in 
bed,  vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp ;  friexes  of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  my  feelings 
were  as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before  CEdipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre, 
before  Memphis.  And,  at  the  same  time,  a  corresponding  change  took  place  in  my  dreams  ;  a  theatre 
seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted  up  within  my  brain,  which  presented  nightly  spectacles  of  more 
than  earthly  spknaor.'*  •  ■  •  **  The  changes  in  my  dreams  were  accompanied  by  deep-seated  anxiety 
and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  as  are  wholly  incommunicable  by  words.  I  seemed  everv  night  to  de- 
scend, not  metaphoricnilvjbut  literally  to  descend,  into  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths, 
from  which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  re&scend.  Nor  did  I,  by  waking,  feel  that  I  luU 
leAscended."  *  *  *  "  The  sense  of  space,  and  in  the  end,  the  sense  of  time,  were  both  powerfully 
affected.  Buildings,  landscapes,  etc.,  were  exhibited  in  proportions  so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not 
fitted  to  receive.  Space  swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  unutterable  infinity.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast  expansion  of  time :  I  sometimes  seemed  to  have  lived  for 
seventy  or  one  hundred  years  in  one  nighL" 

After  remarkingr  that  Southern  Asia  in  general,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race, 
was  the  seat  of  awful  images  and  associations,  and  the  dreams  of  oriental  imagery 
and  mythology  those  of  unimaginable  horror,  the  opium-eater  says : 

**  Under  the  connecting  feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sun-lights,  I  brought  together  all 
creatures,  birds,  boasts,  reptilcii,  all  trees  and  plant<),  usages  and  appearances,  that  are  found  in  all 
tropical  regions,  and  assembled  them  together  in  China  or  Indostan.    From  kindred  feelings,  I  soon 


I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia :  Vishnu  hated  rae  :  Seeva  laid  wait  for 
me.  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris :  I  had  done  a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the 
crocodile  trembled  at  I  was  buried,  for  a  thousand  years,  in  stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and 
sphynxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  kissed,  with  cancerous  kisses, 
mr  crocodiles ;  and  laid,  confounded  with  all  unutterable  slimy  things,  amongst  roods  and  Nilotic  mud. 
Sooner  or  later,  came  a  reflux  of  feeling  that  swallowed  up  the  astonishment,  and  lefl  mo.  not  so  much 
in  terror,  as  in  hatred  and  abomination  of  what  I  saw.  Over  every  form,  and  threat,  and  punishment, 
and  dim  sightless  incarceration,  brooded  a  sense  of  eternity  and  infinity  that  drove  roe  into  an  oppres- 
sion as  of  madness.  Into  these  dreams  only,  it  was,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  that  any  cir- 
cumstances of  physical  horror  entered.  All  before  had  been  moral  and  spiritual  terrors.  But  here  the 
main  agents  were  ugly  birds,  or  snakes,  or  crocodiles ;  especially  the  last.  The  cursed  crocodile 
became  to  me  the  object  of  more  horror  than  almost  all  the  rest.  I  was  compelled  to  live  with  him : 
and  (as  was  always  the  case  almost  in  my  dreams)  for  centuries.  I  escaped  sometimes,  and  founil 
myself  in  Chinese  houses  with  cane  tables,  etc.  All  the  feet  of  tho  tables,  sofas,  etc.,  soon  became 
instinct  with  life :  the  abominable  head  of  tne  crocodile,  and  his  leering  eves,  looked  out  at  me,  multi- 
plied into  a  thousand  repetitions :  and  I  stood  loathing  and  fascinated.  And  so  often  tlid  tltis  hideous 
reptile  haunt  my  dreams,  that  many  times  the  very  same  dream  was  broken  no  in  the  very  same  way ; 
I  heard  gentle  voices  speaking  to  me,  (I  hear  every  thing  when  I  am  sleeping,)  and  instantly  I  awoke : 
it  was  broad  noon  ;  and  my  children  were  standing,  hand  in  hand,  at  my  bed-side ;  come  to  show  me 
their  colored  shoos,  or  new  frocks,  or  to  let  me  see  them  dressed  for  going  out.  I  protest  that  so  awful 
was  the  transition  Kom  the  damned  erectile,  and  the  other  unutterable  monsters  and  abortions  of  my 
dreams,  to  the  sight  of  innocent  human  natures  and  of  infancy,  that,  in  the  mighty  and  sudden  revulsion 
of  mind,  I  wept,  and  could  not  forbear  it,  as  I  kissed  their  faces." 

Other  passages  in  connexion  with  these  we  had  pencilled  for  insertion ;  but  the 
printer,  more  mindful  of  our  available  space,  '  brings  us  up  with  a  round  turn,' 
forcibly  reminding  us  how  much  larger  is  our  desire  than  our  ability  to  entertain 
our  readers  longer  with  the  experiences  of  an  opium-eater. 
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The  History  of  Connxcticut,  from  its  first  Settlkhxnt  to  the  Present 
TiHE.    By  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.    New-York :  Harpers'  Family  Library. 

Mr.  Dwight  bas  gfiven  xu  an  entertaining  volume,  wbich  perhaps  we  may  take 
another  occasion  to  review  in  detail.  We  refer  to  it  at  present  only  to  defend  onr 
worttiy  and  world-renowned  progenitor  against  the  serious  charge  of  falsifying 
history,  implied  in  the  records  of  our  author.  Either  Mr.  Dwight  or  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  is  mistaken.  To  doubt  vAtdk  of  the  two  is  wrong,  would  be 
sacrilege.  The  modem  historian  has  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  and  evidently  considers  the  Dutch  to  have  been  *■  mere  intru- 
ders* in  the  land  of  steady  habits.  The  leading  Dutchmen  at  Manhadoes,  says  Mr. 
Dwight,  came  to  America  for  trade,  and  not  for  religious  purposes;  and  he  dwells 
upon  the  notice  given  by  Kieft,  that  the  people  of  Hartford  were  no  longer  to  be 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Good-Hope,  and  upon  the  protest  against 
the  settlement  of  New-Haven,  as  evincing  little  sympathy  with  the  colonists. 
Now  Knickerbocker's  veracious  history  contains  not  only  proofs  that  the  Dutch 
had  clear  title  and  possession  in  the  fair  valleys  of  the  Connecticut,  and  that  they 
were  wrongfully  dispossessed  thereof,  but  likewise  that  they  have  been  scan- 
dalously maltreated  ever  since  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  crafty  historians  of 
New  England.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Van  Twillxr,  the  pacific  cabinet  of  that 
renowned  monarch  bore  the  impertinences  of  the  losel  Yankees  ^with  a  mag- 
nanimity that  redounded  to  their  immortal  credit ;  becoming  by  passive  endurance 
inured  to  the  increasing  mass  of  wrongs ;  like  that  mighty  man  of  old,  who  by  dint 
of  carrying  about  a  calf  from  the  time  it  was  bom,  continued  to  carry  it  without 
difficulty  when  it  had  grown  to  be  an  ox.'  And  in  the  matter  of  Fort  GoCd  Hoop, 
did  not  the  Weathersfield  squatters  extend  their  onion-plantations  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  garrison,  insomuch  that  the  honest  Dutchmen  could  not  look  toward 
that  quarter  without  tears  in  their  eyes .'  Talk  of  *  sympathy  ! '  What  sympathy 
had  they  with  the  redoubtable  Van  Curlet  ?  They  paid  no  attention  to  his  pro- 
tests, and  even  less  to  the  two  proclamations  of  his  new  sovereign,  Wilhelmus 
Kieft,  although  the  second  missive  of  that  sturdy  executive  was  of  heavy  metal, 
written  in  thundering  long  sentences,  not  one  of  which  was  under  five  syllables. 
*  It  forbade  and  prohibited  all  commerce  and  connexion  between  any  and  every  of 
the  Yankee  intruders,  and  the  fortified  post  of  Fort  GoCd  Hoop ;  and  ordered, 
conunanded,  and  advised  all  his  trusty,  loyal,  and  well-beloved  subjects  to  furnish 
them  with  no  supplies  of  gin,  gingerbread,  or  sour-crout;  to  buy  none  of  their 
pacing  horses,  measly  pork,  apple-brandy,  Yankee  rum,  cider-water,  apple-sweats 
meats,  Weathersfield  onions,  tin  ware  or  wooden  bowls.'  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  first  that  was  heard  of  the  result  of  this  proclamation  was  the 
sudden  arrival  of  the  gallant  Van  Curlet,  who  came  staggering  into  New-Amster- 
dam at  the  head  of  his  crew  of  tatterdemalions,  bringing  the  tidings  of  his  own 
defeat,  and  the  capture  of  the  redoubtable  post  of  Fort  GoCd  Hoop  by  the  ferocious 
enemy,  which  happened  in  this  wise :  '  It  appears  that  the  crafty  Yankees,  having 
heard  of  the  regular  habits  of  the  garrison,  watched  a  favorable  opportunity,  and 
silently  introduced  themselves  into  the  fort,  about  the  middle  of  a  sultry  day ; 
when  its  vigilant  defenden,  having  gorged  themselves  with  a  hearty  dinner,  and 
smoked  out  their  pipes,  were  one  and  all  snoring  most  obstreperously  at  their  posts, 
little  dreaming  of  so  disastrous  an  occurrence.  The  enemy  most  inhumanly  seized 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet  and  his  sturdy  myrmidons  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  gallanted 
them  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  dismissed  them  severally  with  a  kick  on  the  crupper. 
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as  ChairleB  the  Twelfth  dismissed  the  heavy-bottomed  Russians,  afler  the  battle  of. 
Narva,  only  taking  care  to  give  two  kicks  to  Van  Curlet,  as  a  signal  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. A  strong  garrison  was  immediately  established  in  the  fort,  consisting  of 
twenty  long-sided,  hard-fisted  Yankees,  with  Weathersfield  onions  stuck  in  their 
hats  by  way  of  cockades  and  feathers;  long  rusty  fowling-pieces  for  muskets; 
hasty-pudding,  dumb-fish,  pork  and  molasses  for  stores ;  and  a  huge  pumpkin  was 
hoisted  on  the  end  of  a  pole  as  a  standard,  liberty-caps  not  having  as  yet  come  into 
ftshion.'  It  will  behoove  modem  historians  of  Connecticut  to  consult  autktntic 
records,  before  they  sit  down  to  write  away  the  reputation  of  the  Dutch  fathers  of 
our  city.  Having  put  our  readers  upon  their  guard,  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Dwioht*s 
volume  for  the  present. 


Wilson's  American  Ornithology:  with  notes  by  Jardine.  To  which  is 
added  a  Synopsis  of  American  Birds,  including  those  described  by  Bonaparte, 
Audubon,  Nutall,  and  Richardson.  By  T.  M.  Brewer.  In  one  volume, 
pp.  744.    Boston :  Otis,  Broaders  and  Com pany. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  delightful  *  spirit  of  life  '  which  pervades  the  ornitholo- 
gical descriptions  of  Wilson,  to  the  ardent  love  he  bore  his  favorite  study.  We 
have  stood  by  his  grave,  near  the  old  Swedes'  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  have 
heard  there  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  wish,  that  he  might  be  buried  where  the  birds 
could  come  and  sing  above  his  ashes  their  anthems  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator  ; 
and  we  never  peruse  his  pages  without  a  lliorough  conviction  that  this  last  prayer 
waB  dictated  by  no  love  of  eccentricity,  nor  by  affectation,  but  by  a  ruling  passion 
■o  strong  that  even  death  had  not  the  power  to  lessen  it.  But  it  is  too  late  in  the 
day  to  speak  of  Wilson.  His  work  has  attained  and  maintained  an  unequalled 
popularity ;  and  constitutes,  with  the  additions  included  in  the  handsome  and  com- 
prehensive volume  under  notice,  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  publication  of  its 
kind  extant.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  fine  copper-plate  engravings  of  the 
birds  described,  embellished  with  an  exquisite  vignette  title-page,  than  which  we 
scarcely  remember  any  thing  more  sofl  and  beautiful,  and  printed  upon  a  clear  neat 
type  and  fine  white  paper.  It  is  in  short  just  such  an  edition  as  has  long  been 
wanted ;  and  while  it  supplies  a  present  desideratum,  will  secure  for  it  a  future 
patronage  commensurate  with  its  merits  and  the  liberal  outlays  of  the  publishers. 


Miscellanies  of  Literature.  By  the  Author  of  *■  Curiosities  of  Literature.' 
A  new  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  In  three  volumes,  pp.  1170.  New- 
York  :  G.  and  H.  G.  Langley. 

These  are  rare  and  entertaining  volumes,  and  as  such  we  commend  them  warmly 
to  the  acceptance  of  our  readers,  without  having  either  space  or  leisure  to  assign 
the  reason  of  the  faith  which  is  in  us  that  they  will  surely  confirm  our  judgment 
on  a  perusal  of  the  work.  The  mass  of  facts,  the  numerous  anecdotes,  and  the 
authentic  gossip,  in  the  collecting  of  which  the  author  is  so  remarkable,  render  it 
one  of  those  take-downable  series  from  one's  library  shelf,  which  are  certain  to 
reward  even  a  desultory  and  hurried  examination.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
literary  miscellanies,  the  *  calamities  of  authors ; '  the  second  to  the  literary  charac- 
ter and  character  of  James  the  First ;  and  the  third  to  the  quarrels  of  authors ;  a 
more  various  and  prolific  theme  than  the  reader  may  imagine.  The  volumes  are 
well  and  carefully  printed. 
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'  Old  Put.  Discraroxd  '  m  the  title  of  a  very  long  coimnimicatioii  which  we 
have  received  from  an  eastern  correspondent,  a  relative  of  the  renowned  General 
PuTKAM,  in  reply  to  the  article  entitled  '  Old  Put.  at  Ms  Bar,'  in  our  issue  for 
August.  In  a  note  to  the  Editor,  the  writer  says:  'Many  of  Gen.  Putnam's 
descendants  are  among  the  most  honored  and  respected  of  our  land ;  and  a  score  of 
them  would  start  up  instantly,  if  the  attack  in  the  Knickerbocker  should  meet 
their  eyes.  Perhaps  you  have  already  received  replies.  If  you  have  any  better 
than  the  enclosed,  please  insert  them  without  regard  to  mine.'  We  have  not  aa 
yet  received  any  reply  to  the  article  complained  of;  but  as  a  friend  and  defender  of 
Gen.  Putnam  has  desired  us  to  keep  our  pages  open  for  the  publication  hereaAer 
of  a  few  sufficient  yet  brief  rebutting  facts,  which  he  is  about  collecting  and  ren- 
dering press-worthy,  we  shall  substitute  them  for  the  communication  before  us, 
which  is  very  long,  written  with  great  feeling,  and  contains  much  that  is  foreign 
to  the  subject  in  question,  with  misplaced  and  it  seems  to  us  injudicious  reflections 
upon  the  writer  of  the  paper  whose  statements  it  aims  to  refute.  We  may  state 
here,  that  it  was  with  *■  unwilling  willingness  we  gave  a  faint  consent '  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  original  article.  It  was  the  first  reflection  we  had  ever  heard  of  or 
ever  seen  upon  the  character  and  services  of  Gen.  Putnam  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  every  material  statement  which  it  contained  was  or 
could  be  established  by  the  most  irrefragible  testimony,  induced  us  at  length  to 
yield  its  reluctant  admission  into  our  pages.  Our  correspondent  now  informs  us 
that  the  story  is  an  old  one  of  Gen.  Dearborn's,  re-vamped  for  the  occasion ;  and 
we  learn  from  him  that  this  officer,  whom  we  have  always  supposed  to  have  taken 
Little  York  and  Fort  George,  and  to  have  been  a  rather  successful  general,  was  of 
no  great  consequence  in  any  man's  opinion  save  his  own.  But  it  is  not  with  Gen. 
Dearborn  that  we  have  to  do.  We  wish  to  confine  the  reply  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Our  correspondent  says  that  the  wolf-story  is  truM;  that  a  man,  when  the 
Pomfret  cave  is  full  of  dry  leaves,  can  be  drawn  out  with  safety,  as  he  himself  has 
tested;  that  Gen^  Putnam's  horse,  being  *  well-trained  and  sagacious,  <ftd  slide 
down  the  rocky  steep  of  Horse- Neck  on  his  haunches ; '  and  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, that  Gren.  Putnam  was  an  active  belligerent  in  the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill, 
and  was  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  action.  But  he  takes  no  notice  of  Genr.  Heath's 
statement  that  the  gallant  Prescott  was  the  commanding  officer ;  nor  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  three  clergymen  and  the  judge  of  probate,  who  affirm  that  Prescott 
never  ceased  to  condemn  Gen.  Putnam  for  having  kept  his  men  back  when  their 
presence  in  the  action  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.    We  wish  only  to 
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adyise  the  friends  of  Gen.  Putvam  what  reputed  iaets  it  will  be  necetsarj  for  them 
tptdfieaUy  to  refute,  ao  that  the  controyersj  may  be  terminated  in  a  single  respon- 
sive communication.  Col.  Trumbull  in  his  celebrated  picture  makes  Putnam 
commander  in  the  redoubt ;  but  has  he  not  since  stated  that  he  is  now  satisfied 
that  the  General  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  theA>&ttle  ?  Distinguished  generals, 
clergymen,  judges,  and  officers  of  the  church,  we  find  sustaining  this  testimony,  as 
heard  by  them  personally  from  the  lips  of  Prxbcott  himself;  and  this  evidence 
we  hope  to  see  met,  and  if  possible  refuted,  but  not  slurred  over  with  mere  denial. 
Col.  Humphreys  himself  makes  no  mention  of  the  action  of  his  hero  in  the  battle, 
but  speaks  of  his  brave  conduct  in  the  retreat,  halting  at  Winter-Hill,  and  driving 
the  enemy  back  under  cover  of  their  ships.  But, even  this  the  §dUor  of  Hum- 
PHRETs'  work  aflerward  states  was  without  foundation ;  that  there  was  no  pursuit 
beyond  Bunker-Hill.  It  is  admitted  that  Putnam  was  at  the  redoubt  before  the 
action  commenced,  and  ordered  the  intrenching  tools  removed,  but  soon  disap- 
peared. We  would  have  the  reply  which  is  to  be  prepared  to  what  is  here  termed 
a  *  puerile  pop-squirt  attack '  made  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and 
to  take  nothing  for  granted  as  true,  which  has  such  testimony  against  it  as  we  have 
indicated.  Our  correspondent,  for  example,  asks :  *  Did  not  Putnam  satisfy  the 
expectation  of  Washington  in  «U  his  military  services?'  To  which  we  must 
certainly  answer,  ^Jio;*  and  yet  a  month  since  we  could  not  have  gainsaid  the 
implied  fact  Washington's  remarks  against  Putnam's  taking  command  of  our 
Highland  posts  we  quoted  in  our  *  Gossip '  for  the  August  number ;  and  we  have 
since  discovered,  in  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  admirable  life  of  Alsxanoxr 
Hamilton,  by  a  son  worthy  of  such  a  father,  a  passage  from  one  of  Washington's 
letters  to  Congress,  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Red-Bank,  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Mifflin,  which  affords  a  still  stronger  reply  to  our  correspondent's  query.  Grea. 
Washington  mentions  the  movement  of  the  enemy  to  Chestnut-Hill,  and  their 
sudden  retreat,  and  expresses  a  regret  that  they  had  not  come  to  an  engagement. 
An  obedience  of  Hamilton's  orders  by  Putnam  must  not  only  have  saved  the 
defences  of  the  river,  so  long  and  gallantly  maintained,  but  by  enabling  the  Ameri-. 
cans  to  take  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Red- Bank,  would  have  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  British  army  and  fleet,  and  fulfilled  Washington's 
well-known  prophecy.  Howe  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  situ«,tion  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  the  war  would  probably  have  been  terminated  in  the  second  year  of  our 
independence.  *The  conduct  of  Putnam  on  this  occasion,*  says  Hamilton, 
*  entered  deeply  into  the  breast  of  Washington  ',  and  in  a  letter  from  Valley  Forge, 
some  months  afler,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  relation  to  the  command  at  Rhode- 
Island  :  *  They  also  know,  with  more  certainty  than  I  do,  what  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress  respecting  Greneral  Putnam  ;  and  of  course  whether  the 
appointment  of  him  to  such  a  command  as  that  at  Rhode-Island  would  fall  within 
their  views ;  it  being  only  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that  with  such  materials 
as  I  am  furnished,  the  work  mu§t  go  on  ;  whether  well  or  ill,  is  another  matter.  If 
therefore  he  and  others  are  not  laid  aside,  tkey  muM  be  placed  where  they  am  least 
injure  the  service.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  proposed  reply,  assertion  should 
be  fortified^  that  a  prolonged  controversy,  to  which  we  cannot  give  place,  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  —  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  of  the 
men  whose  souls  and  bodies  were  tried  in  the  fires  of  our  revolution — that  we  seek 
only  THE  truth  ;  and  that  we  would  shrink  from  disturbing  the  laurels  of  a  brave 
American  patriot,  save  justly  to  divide  the  honors  with  one  equally  brave,  whose 
fame  has  been  less  cherished. 
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Editor's  Drawxr. — We  retire  in  a  good  deg^ree  from  oar  *  table,'  with  a  latifl- 
faction  that  will  doubtless  be  shared  by  the  reader,  to  make  room  for  seTeral  guests 
whose  seats  have  previously  been  occupied.  Other  friends,  whom  we  are  loath  to 
place  *  below  the  salt,*  await  their  turn  at  our  board. 

We  give  the  following  without  being  sure  that  we  are  quite  awara  of  the  writer's 
drift,  which  we  have  feared  might  have  a  personal  bearing.  We  are  advised,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  '  intended  to  lash  a  small  class  of  pretenders  to  mechanical  science, 
who  bring  its  exalted  purposes  into  contempt,  and  confound  its  honored  votaries 
with  ignorant  charlatans.'  *  For  the  tnu  mechanic,'  says  the  writer,  in  his  note  to 
the  Editor,  ^  I  have  a  respect  that  amounts  almost  to  reverence.  With  the  Rouen 
carpenter,  I  ask :  *■  What  have  God's  noblemen,  Mechanics,  not  done  ?  Have  they 
not  opened  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep,  and  extracted  its  treasures,  and  made 
the  raging-  billows  their  highway,  on  which  they  ride  as  on  a  tame  steed  f  Are  not 
the  elements  of  fire  and  water  chained  to  the  crank,  and  at  the  mechanic's  bidding 
compelled  to  turn  it  ?  Have  not  mechanics  opened  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and 
made  its  products  contribute  to  their  wants  ?  The  forked  lightning  is  their  play- 
thing, and  they  ride  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  !  To  the  wise  they  are 
the  flood-gates  of  knowledge;  kings  and  princes  are  decorated  with  their  handi- 
work. He  who  made  the  universe  was  a  great  Mechanic ! '  Such  laborers  are  dis- 
honored by  association  in  the  minds  of  any  with  that  class  whose  prototype  I 
enclose  for  your  pages.' 

EXTMBnazons   'USChanics.' 

*  Tmx  tcience  of  Mechuiiei,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  noble  one ;  and  that  it  ia  lo  coniidered  in  most  Amerieaa 
commonitiea,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  thoM  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  emalous  of  its  honors, 
are  ever  and  anon  spreading  before  Che  paUic,  fVontf  thefr  teeming  bmhis,  the  crudest  possible  contri- 
vances, which  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  purpose  ef  practical  ntilitj,  and  which  derive  their  only 
claim  to  attention  from  the  mystery  which  at  ficst  envelopes  tliem,  and  their  utter  absurdity  when 
understood.  How  many  such  schemes,  from  ignorant  pretenders,  have  we  seen  broaclied  in  the  news- 
papers within  the  present  summer !  I  could  point  you,  Mr.  Editok,  were  the  game  worth  the  candle, 
to  an  inflated  theoretical  pseudo-mechanist,  who  *  from  his  seat  in  the  country '  has  frequently  of  lata 
fkvored  the  public  with  a  view  of  his  *  plans '  and  *  systems,'  with  no  other  result  than  to  be  temporarily 
wondered  at  by  the  ignorant,  and  ridiculed  by  men  of  intelligence.  His  vague  and  wordy  commiinicar 
tioos  are  so  pafecUjf  represented  by  Professor  Mtstifibb,  whose  picture  I  find  sketched  U>  my  hand 
by  an  English  writer,  that  I  cannot  forbear  sending  it  to  you  for  insertion.  The  learned  humbug,  it 
will  be  understood,  is  giving  an  explanation  of  a  few  of  his  theorems  connected  vrith  mechanical  science ; 
and  he  elucidates  them  in  the  following  clear  and  felicitous  manner :  *  Mechanics,*  he  said,  *  were 
founded  upon  that  well-understood  law  of  gravity  which  connected  the  Copemiean  system  of  botany 
with  the  invariable  impetus  given  to  the  piston  by  means  of  domestic  economy.  If  a  lever  were  fixed 
in  the  Thames  during  the  season  for  partridge-shooting,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  water  would  impede  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  capillary  glands  to  be  found  in  all  well-seasoned 
wood.  Bo  that  a  steam-engine  of  forty-horse  power  could  hardly  counteract  the  combined  force  of  a 
single-acting  spinning-jenny.  When  a  cylinder  was  so  fixed  as  to  present  an  entirely  flat  surface,  the 
interstices  of  the  safety-valve  would  expand  with  the  refHgorating  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  calorie 
properties  of  the  matter  so  introduced  would  of  course  harden  the  cogs  of  the  wheels.  Thus  it  would 
be  easily  perceived  tliat  the  plane  of  the  cylinder  would  be  diametrically  at  right  angles  with  the  air* 
pump  f  which,  not  having  power  to  evaporate,  must  necessarily  create  a  vacuum.  If  this  vacuum 
were  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  would  be  found  to  be  filled  with  a  stratum  of  globules,  which 
caused  the  mist.  This  wav  the  reason  why  pneumonic  pumps  would  not  act  in  the  winter  time.  Ho 
however  had  discovered  a  simile  remedy  fbr  restoring  the  action  of  the  gasometer.  The  gasometer 
must  not  bo  pushed  too  forward  during  the  motion  of  a  stationary  locomotive ;  for  if  so,  the  hinges  of 
the  self-acting  apparatus,  whether  worked  by  steam  or  horse-power,  would  assuredly  impinge  them- 
selves on  the  points  of  the  rails,  and  there  would  be  a  danger  of  too  strong  a  rotatory  power  in  the 
boiler.    He  had  discovered  that  this  was  the  reason  why  steam-boilen  burst    If  anti-cortosive  paint 
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were  nsed  in  fomung  the  oprights  of  th«  beami  of  patent  axletrees,  the  bone*  would  be  greatly 
relieved  \  for  it  was  a  well-known  principle  of  meohanici,  that  no  complete  action  could  bo  given  to 
toming-lathe*,  onlen  the  height  of  each  section  of  the  hydraulic  pumps  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  diagram  waa  here  exhibited,  by  which  it  appeared  that  centrifugal  force  could 
only  be  imparted  to  fire-engines  with  the  Archimedean  screw,  made  upon  the  principle  which  Bolton 
and  Watt  applied  to  the  diving-bell.*  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Eoitob,  that  this  lucid  sketch  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  your  metropolitan  readen  leveral  deecripUona  of  a  similar  character,  of  matters  equally  clear 
and  practicaL*  ^__,  i.  t. 

We  Boppress  the  name  and  euburban  loeaU  of  the  author  of  the  following  linee, 
that  we  may  quote  the  explanatory  private  note  which  accompanied  them :  *  The 
respected  Editor  of  the  Kbickxrbockzr  may  be  assured  that  the  enclosed  *  StoMztis  to 
Memory '  are  not  to  be  considered  the  mere  effort  of  a  diseased  imagination,  a  sickly 
'fancy,  or  a  capricious  mind ;  but  a  true  and  unvarnished  transcript  of  individual 
suffering,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  American  world,  and  even  now  brought  to  a 
climax  of  distress,  which  obtains  utterance  in  the  enclosed  lines.'  Who  alas  !  can 
estimate  the  bitterness  of  heart  which  finds  vent  (in  a  hand-writing  that  seems 
itself  to  stagger  with  distresa)  in  aspirations  like  these  : 

STANZAS     TO     USMOBT. 

Thou  fixed  tormentor  of  my  lonely  hours. 
Hard  MEMoaT  !  with  thought-contracted  brow, 
Hence  all  tby  cormorant  brood  and  ;iant  powers ! 
Leave  these  sequestered,  peace-devoted  bowers. 
And  let  the  waters  of  oblivion  flow  ! 

Why  must  thy  stony  fingers  still  portray 
Some  banished  comfort,  never  to  return  ? 
Why  the  racked  soul  at  rude  nnkindness  bum. 
Dreaming  that  Pleasure  smiled  but  one  short  day^ 
While  crushed  Affliction  had  whole  years  to  mourn  f 

Or  why  recal  the  summer-seeking  crew 
Who  witii  the  sinking  i^un  in  clouds  withdrew, 
Pouring  cold  counsel  on  the  snfiering  heart ; 
O'er  the  torn  breast  imbittered  poisons  threw, 
Or  flung  with  iron  hand  the  secret  dart. 


Too  faithful  painter  of  each  colored  scene. 
Hide  thy  full  tablets  from  my  aching  si^ht ! 
Let  Sleep's  dark  veil  thy  tortured  victim  screen 
From  the  sharp  radiance  of  thcii  growing  light. 
And  plunge  each  phantom  in  the  deep  of  night ! 

» 

Yet  thv  dread  arm  no  fatal  scourge  uprears 
From  heartless  deeds,  or  sacred  laws  profaned, 
Bv  no  deep  wound  is  the  calm  conscience  pained. 
Nor  do  thy  wrongs  extort  these  tremblins  tears. 
This  weight  of  sufierance,  and  this  world  of  fears. 

In  vain  mild  Patience  breathes  her  matin  prayer, 
Soothes  the  worn  soul,  and  gives  the  heart  to  bear ; 
She  cannot  give  one  sacred  tear  to  break 
O'er  the  hard  lines  of  Pride's  averted  cheek. 
Nor  light  the  dark  cold  bosom  of  Despair ! 

Let  yon  starved  idiot  yield  his  laugh  to  me. 
And  take  this  adamantine  memory  ! 
Or  thou,  lost  victim  of  the  moon's  full  beam. 
Come  !    I  resign  weak  reason's  transient  gleam 
For  the  blest  transport  of  the  maniac's  dream ! 

But  fly,  thon  traitor,  with  thine  arrowy  hand ! 
No  longer  pierce  this  desolated  breast, 
Since  by  thy  side  thy  great  Destroyer  stands, 
rOf  grief  the  refuge  and  of  toil  the  rest,) 
Apreadi  his  long  arms,  and  bares  his  hollow  chest ! 
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Hope  of  th«  wretched !  aolaee  of  the  good ! 
To  peace  uid  blin,  aod  Hme  the  only  road, 
Healer  of  wronxt !  kind  soorce  of  rectitude ! 
Ijom  *  Misery*!  love  ! '    I  woo  thee  to  mv  ariiiB, 
Inhale  thy  earthy  breath,  and  claim,  witn  mine  of  fixe, 
Thy  froien  chamia ! 


Looking  once  more  over  a  'Fox  Story,*  for  which  we  were  loine  montfai  eince 
indebted  to  a  new  correspondent,  and  which  we  had  laid  aside  on  a  first  penual, 
fancying  it  to  be  a  tale  of  mystery,  written  after  the  model  of  Matthews*  cele- 
brated Scotch  anecdote,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  annexed  characteristic  iUus- 
tration  of  the  sly  nature  of  Rejmard.  The  writer  it  should  be  premised  is  *•  sitting 
on  a  rail '  fence  that  encloses  a  country  choreh-yard,  rapt  in  meditation : 

*  Iif  this  mood  I  waa  gazing  upon  the  grave-yard,  when  one  of  the  gho«t]y  ihapes  I  had  conjured  op 
•eemed  gradually  to  lose  itj  ethereal  nature,  and  to  assume  a  sort  of  furtive  locomotion ;  and  the  fbrm 
of  one  of  the  *  brutes  that  perish,'  the  figure  of  a  fox,  moved  among  the  tomb-slones.  The  ^>paritioa 
■lartled  me  from  my  eommunion  with  pfeantonw.  It  wtmt  a  fox,  and  my  romaaco  was  over.  I  had 
long  cherished  an  ambition  to  kill  a  fox ;  and  I  betook  myself  forthwith  to  the  house  for  a  rifle,  deter- 
mined to  *  do  death  '  upon  the  sacrilegious  trespasser.  He  was  still  wandering  among  the  tombs  when 
I  returned,  slowly  and  desultorily,  and  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  he  might  be  reading  the  inscriptions, 
and  musing  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life.  He  moved  away,  however,  at  my  approach,  hot  with  greBt 
deliberation,  trying  to  look  as  if  be  did  not  see  me,  hot  was  retiring  of  his  own  accord.  I  passed  aroond 
the  hill  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  succeeded ;  but  he  kept  warily  out  of  gvn-ehot,  upon  the  opposite 
side.  In  this  way  he  lured  roe  on  to  chase  him  for  half  an  hour,  around  the  hill,  over  to  the  next  one, 
and  back  again  ;  but  never  going  fiir  from  the  grave-yard.  Vexed  and  excitvd  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
help  wondering  at  his  singular  fancy  to  be  near  the  church-yard.  His  managing  to  keep  out  of  my 
reach  was  not  so  surprising.  It  was  *  the  nature  of  the  beasL'  But  his  cool  indifferent  ■Nuner  had 
its  usual  effect  upon  a  man  in  a  passion.  He  did  not  move  fost,  but  seemed  only  desirous  to  avoid 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  me ;  like  a  gentleman  upon  whom  a  bully  is  trying  to  force  a  quarreL  At 
last,  however,  seeing  me  bent  upon  proceeding  to  extremities,  he  retired  among  the  graves,  and 
seemed  to  be  expecting  me  with  the  calm  and  settled  resignation  of  one  who  feels  conscious  of  having 
done  all  that  his  duty  demanded  to  avoid  a  rencontre.  I  approached  cautiously  to  within  reasonable 
distance,  levelled  my  piece  upon  an  intervening  fence,  and  fixed.  He  was  sitting  quietly  upon  a  grave- 
side at  the  time,  but  he  moved  not.  He  was  dead.  Crratified  beyond  measu/^e  at  my  success,  I  ran 
hastily  up  to  the  spot.  The  body  retained  its  sitting  position,  with  the  head  reclining  upon  the  tomb- 
stone, with  that  placid  expression  of  features  which  distinguishes  those  who  die  of  gun-shot  wounds. 
I  looked  to  see  where  I  had  struck  him.  No  blood  appeared  to  have  been  shed.  He  had  bled  inwardly, 
perhaps.  I  examined  him  more  closely.  It  was  very  strange !  I  could  find  no  mark  of  violence.  It 
was  very  singular !  But  there  must  be  a  ball  somewhere.  At  last  I  discovered  fresh  marks  of  violence 
upon  the  nose  of  a  sculptured  cherub  that  adorned  a  grave-etone  some  six  feet  from  where  the  animal  lay. 
Searching,  I  found  the  ball ;  flattened,  with  evident  traces  of  the  stone,  but  without  the  slightest  *  mark  of 
the  beast '  upon  it !  *  Now  what,'  said  I,  *  could  have  killed  the  fox  ?  Did  he  die  of  fright? '  I  leaned 
upon  my  riflq,  in  great  perplexity ;  looking  alternately  upon  the  fox,  the  flattened  ball,  and  the  disfig- 
ured countenance  of  the  cherub  upon  the  tomb-stone.  It  wna  barely  possible  that  the  animal  was  dead 
befoie  I  killed  him:  he  fell,  a  victim  perhaps  of  some  honest  disease,  or  of  old  age.  And  thus  I 
■peculated.    But  reader,  what  kUUd  tkat  fox  1 ' 

This  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  correspondent 
who  regrets  that  our  hurried  and  imperfect  'notice of  poor  Powxr*  did  not  include 
a  reminiscence  of  his  admirable  manner  in  the  capital  play  of  '  Rory  0*More,  and 
especially  in  the  third  act.'  We  cannot  better  fill  the  hiatus  complained  of,  than 
by  endeavoring  to  present  in  this  connexion  the  fox-story  which  Rory  relates  to 
the  credulous  *  Devilskin,'  as  he  terms  De  Welskin,  the  French  smuggler,  whose 
attention  he  is  beguiling  while  he  matures  an  Irish  plan  of  escape  from  the  sub- 
terranean retreat  into  which  he  has  been  inveigled  : 

*  An  Irish  fox,  Mounseer  Devilskin,'  says  he,  '  would  sthrip  a  French  fox  of  his  skin,  and  aell  it 
before  his  face,  and  th'  other  not  know  it !    You  do  n*i  know,  Mounseer,  what  divils  thtrn  Irish  foxes 
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is.  D'  oTttr  jott  bear  of  the  fox  of  Ballybothenim  ?  (^,  tkat  wu  the  fox  in  airaest !  Divil  tuch  a  fox 
ever  was,  before  nor  fence,  as  that  eame  fox  j  and  the  thing  I  *m  going  to  tell  yon  happened  to  a  rela- 
tion of  mine,  one  Blickee  Rooney,  that  was  a  ranger  in  the  service  of  the  Lord-knows-who,  a  great 
lord  in  them  parts.  Mickee  lived  in  a  small  taste  of  a  cabin,  beside  the  wood,  all  alone  by  himself, 
barrin'  the  dogs  that  was  his  companions.'  *  De  daugs !  *  exclaims  the  smoggler.  *  Yes,  *  de  doMga ;' 
Inmself  and  the  dogs  was  the  only  christians  in  the  place  ;  and  one  night,  when  he  kem  home,  wet  and 
'  waiiy  wid  the  day's  sport,  he  sot  down  beside  the  fire,  jnst  as  we  're  sittin'  here,  and  begun  smoking 
his  pipe  to  wann  himself;  and  when  he  tuk  an  air  o'  the  fire,  he  thought  he  'd  go  to  bed ;  not  to  sleep, 
you  persaive,  but  to  rest  himself,  like }  so  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  hang  them  to  dhry  forninst  the 
fire,  and  then  he  went  to  bed,  and  an  illigant  bed  it  was  ;  the  finest  shafe  o'  sthraw  you  ever  seen,  lyin' 
over  in  the  comer  as  it  might  be  there ; '  (and  here  Rory  points  to  the  place  where  several  kegs  of  gniK 
powder  are  stowed ;)  *  and  as  he  was  lyin'  in  bed,  thinkin'  o'  nothin'  at  all,  and  divartin'  himself  with 
lookin'  at  the  smoke  eurlin'  up  out  o'  the  fire,  what  shonld  he  see  but  the  door  open,  and  a  fox  march 
into  the  place,  just  as  bowld  as  if  the  house  was  hu  own ;  an'  he  went  over  and  sot  down  on  his 
honkers  forninst  the  fire,  and  begun  to  warm  his  hands  like  a  christian ;  it's  thruth  I  'm  tellin'  you.' 

*  Bah  ! '  intemnpts  De  Welskin ;  *  stanp !  Sair,  staup !  Vere  vas  de  daugs  all  dis  time,  eh ! '  *  The 
dogs? '  says  Rory ;  *oh,  the  dogs  it  is ?  Oh,  I  did  'nt  tell  you  that !  Oh,  sure  the  dogs  was  nnmin* 
about  the  wood  at  the  time,  ketchin  rabbits  j  for  the  fox  was  listenin',  you  see,  outside  the  door,  and 
heer'd  the  ranger  tell  the  dogs  to  go  and  ketch  him  a  brace  o'  rabbits  for  his  supper ;  for  I  go  bail  if 
the  fox  did  n't  know  the  dogs  was  oat  o'  the  place,  the  divil  a  toe  he  'd  put  inside  the  ranger's  house ; 
and  that  shoMrs  you  the  cunnin'  o'  the  baste.  Well,  as  he  was  sittin'  at  the  fire,  what  do  you  think, 
bat  he  tok  the  ranger's  pipe  off  the  hob,  an'  lights  it  in  the  fire,  and  begins  to  smoke,  as  nath'ral  as  any 
ather  man  yon  ever  seen.'  *  Smoke ! — ^^de  fonx  smoke  !  '—sneers  the  smuggler.  *  Oh,  yes  ! '  repliafe 
Rory ;  *  all  the  Irish  foxes  smoke  when  they  can  got  bakky ;  and  they  are  mighty  fond  o'  short-cot 
when  the  dogs  is  afther  them !  Well,  Moonseer,  the  ranger  could  hardly  keep  his  timper  at  all  when 
he  seen  the  baste  smokin'  his  pipe ;  and  with  that,  says  he,  *  It  *s  fire  and  smoke  of  another  kind  1 11 
give  yon,  my  bock,'  says  he,  takin'  ap  his  gun,  to  shoot  him ;  hnt  the  fox  had  put  the  gun  into  a  pail 
o'  wather,  and  of  coorse  the  divil  a  fire  the  gun  would  fire  for  the  ranger.  And  the  fox  put  his  finger 
on  his  nose,  jost  that-a-way,  and  laughed  at  him.  *  Wow  !  wow  I  *  says  the  fox,  puttin'  out  bis  hand 
and  takin*  op  the  newspaper  to  read.'    *  Ha !  ha ! — saere  I    De  newspaper ! '  exclaims  *  Divilskin : ' 

*  de  foux  read  de  newspaper !  I    No,  no !  my  boy ! '    *  Why  nun  alive ! '  interrapts  the  ready  hoaxer, 

*  how  would  the  fox  know  where  the  hounds  was  to  meet  next  momin'  if  he  did  n't  read  the  paper  ? 
Sure  that  shows  you  the  cunnin'  6'  the  baste  1  Well  with  that,  the  ranger  puts  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth,  and  gives  a  blast  of  a  fwistle  you  'd  hear  a  mile  off,  for  to  call  the  dogs.  *  Oh !  is  it  for  fwistlin' 
yoa  are  ? '  says  the  fox ;  *  then  it  is  time  for  me  to  lave  the  place,'  says  he,  *  for  't  would  not  be  good  for 
my  health  to  be  here  when  the  dogs  come  back.*  So  he  lays  down  the  pipe  in  the  hob  >  but,  before  he 
did,  I  must  tell  you  he  wiped  it  with  the  end  of  his  tail ;  for  he  was  a  decent  baste,  and  used  his  tail 
as  nalh'ral  as  a  christian  would  use  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  f<K  a  cowld  in  his  nose ;  and  then  he  was 
goin'  to  start ;  but  the  ranger  seein'  him  goin'  to  escape,  jumps  out  o'  the  bed  and  gets  betune  him 
and  the  door,  and  *  Divil  a  start  you  '11  start,'  says  he,  *  till  the  dogs  come  back,  you  red  rascal,  and  I  '11 
have  yoor  head  in  my  fist  before  long,'  says  he,  *  and  that 's  worth  a  pound  to  me.'  *  I  '11  hould  yon  a 
quart  of  porther,'  says  the  fox,  *  I  'U  make  you  leave  that*  *  Divil  a  lave,'  says  the  ranger.  *  Wow, 
wow ! '  says  the  fox,  *  I  'm  a  match  for  you  yet ; '  and  what  do  you  think,  but  he  whips  the  ranger's 
breeches  off  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  throws  them  into  the  fire ;  and  he  knew  the  divil  another  pair 
the  mnger  bad  to  his  back !    *  That  'R  make  you  start,'  says  the  fox.    *  Divil  a  start,'  says  the  ranger ; 

*  my  breeches  is  worth  half  a  crown,  and  your  head 's  worth  a  pound,  so  I  '11  make  seventeen  and 
sixpence  by  the  exchange.'  *  Well,  you  're  the  stupidest  vagabond  I  ever  met,'  says  the  fox, '  and  I  '11 
make  yon  sensible  at  last  that  you  most  let  me  go,  for  I  '11  bum  you  out  o'  house  and  home,'  says  he  ; 
and  wid  that  he  takes  up  a  piece  o'  lighted  'stick  like  this,'  (and  here  Rory  takes  a  burning  Iwaod 
ftom  the  smuggler's  fire  at  which  they  are  sitting,)  *  and  runs  over  to  the  ranger's  bed  in  the  comer.' 

Upon  this,  as  all  who  have  ever  seen  the'  play  will  remember,  Rory  upsets  De 
Welskin,  and  runs  to  the  gun-powder.    The  smugglers  and  their  chief  exclaim, 

*  Gun-poiodqf !  gun-potcder  f  and  retreat  to  the  opposite  comer  of  the  cavern ;  but 
Rory  stamps  his  heels  through  one  of  the  kegs,  upsets  it,  and  the  powder  falls  out ; 
while  he  stands  in  an  attitude  of  triumph  upon  it,  and  roars  out :  *  *  Wow  wow  ! ' 
■ays  the  fox ! '  —  this  is  the  match  for  you ;  a  lighted  stick  and  a  barrel  o'  gun- 
powther !     See,  Divilskin !  get  into  that  room  there,*  pointing  to  a  grated  door, 

*  all  of  ye ;  lock  yourselves  up,  and  bring  me  the  key,  or  I  '11  blow  you  all  to  the  Ould 
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Nick,  jour  relation  ! '  The  smugglers  comply  with  Rory's  direction,  mlto  in  the 
last  Irish  clause ;  the  locking  in  and  bringing  the  key  being  necessarily  confided 
to  other  hands.  The  mere  reader,  who  may  not  be  counted  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  once  heard  the  lamented  Power  in  this  character,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult perhaps  to  appreciate  the  rich  burlesque  which  characterizes  this  ludicrooa 
story  in  the  hands  of  Rory  O'More  ;  but  all  who  have  seen  the  play  represented 
on  the  stage  will  thank  us  for  recalling  to  their  minds  a  scene  which  in  its  incep- 
tion, progress,  and  denouement,  was  not  less  effective  than  the  best  in  which 
PowEK  won  the  universal  suffrages  of  American  theatre-goers. 

There  is  a  class  of  synonyms  in  English,  which  deserve  more  attention  than  has 
usually  been  paid  to  them.  We  refer  to  words  which  were  once  identically  the 
same,  and  which  of  course  present  the  same  etymology,  but  which  by  usage  have 
now  acquired  a  difference  of  signification.  The  nature  and  causes  of  such  differ- 
ence are  well  explained  by  a  correspondent  in  the  examples  which  follow : 

ENOLISH     BYVOISYliB. 


I.  Baim:  Heb.  hasimi  Arah.  MsAm;  6r.  paXaafiov  ;  Lat.  lidtmum  f  ItsL,  Spaa.,  and  Portof . 
balsatno ;  Fr.  haulme  and  ftoiiiiM  t  in  several  popular  acceptation! :  i.  the  name  of  a  ftafraat  tree  or 
•hrub ;  ii.  its  juice  or  sap ;  iii.  any  frafrant  ointment ;  and  iv.  whatever  mitifatei  pain. 

Baliam  :  immediately  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  more  definite  teientifie  aoeeptationa :  i.  tlM 
name  of  a  plant  producing  an  unctuous  resin ;  and  lu  the  onctnoni  resin. 

8.  Bass  :  6r.  ^uOig  ;  LaU  boats ;  Ital.  and  Span.  kaa»  and  kua;  Portag.  and  Fr.  hmMt  tha  bottom 
or  foundation  in  various  physical  and  technical  senses. 

Basis  :  immediately  (h>m  the  Greek  and  Latin,  i.  in  the  same  acceptatiooi  at  hate ;  and  ii.  in  a  mora 
refined  metaphorical  sense,  as  the  basit  of  all  excellence  is  truth.  Notx.  In  other  eaaea,  these 
redundant  forms  are  used  without  any  diflferenee  of  sifnifioation :  as,  dVptit  and  itt^a;  jwryihrgwt 
and  per^krase ;  phaais  and  jkast, 

3.  Captitb  :  Lat.  eaptUma  f  Proven^  emUv ;  ItaL  eattioQ ;  Span.  contiM ;  P«rtiif.  ealioe ;  Fr.  eofttfi 
fem.  atptive  t  made  prisoner,  enslaved. 

CAiTirr :  Fr.  cAatti^and  eJuttft  vile,  roguish ;  immediately  fiwm  Uie  ItaL  eattiM,  a  raaeal,  villain. 

4.  Conn:  Gr.  x^Q^U  '*  ^^*  chorda i  Ital.  eordaf  Span,  everda;  Portng. 'eertfa r  Fr. cerrfs;  a  atring 
or  small  rope  ;  also  a  quantity  of  wood  originally  measured  with  a  cord. 

Chord  :  immediately  from  the  Greek  and  I^tin ;  the  string  of  a  mnsieal  inatrament  j  also  a  technical 
term  in  music  and  in  geometry. 

&  CoiiPLXHziVT :  Lat.  eompltmaitiiM ;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Portttg.,  eampUmnUoi  Fr.  CM^pEmmt; 
fiillness,  or  that  which  fills  up. 

Complimkivt:  ItaL  eompUmentaf  Span.  eumpUmuntoi  Portog.  eamfrtmade}  Fr.  oowtflimuK,  also 
from  the  Lat.  eompUmentumy  an  expression  of  civility. 

6.  Custom  :  Lat.  eoiiraetiufo,  gen.  -irns ;  Proven^.  cosdMmns  and  eesCMin;  ItaL  untmtllmdma  and  ca»> 
tume ;  Span,  amsuetud  and  eastumbre ;  Portug.  costeme;  Fr.  amttunu  and  emUwKu  .•  h^it,  usage. 

Costume  :  Fr.  eoHume ;  from  the  Ital.  cojiCkim,  a  technical  term  in  painting,  for  mode  of  drea,  etc. 

7.  FLOwnn:  Lat.jto.9,  gen..^om;  Ital. /«rcf  Span,  and  Portug. /er;  Fr.jUMr.*  a  bloesom. 
FLoua :  from  the  same  Latin  and  French  words ;  the  ediUe  part  of  oom,  or  the  finait  part  of  graki 

pulverized. 

8.  Floumsh:  Lat.  fioreseo;  ItaL  Jiorire,  pres.  /orwee;  Spaa,  and  Portog.  jbrseer;  F^.  Jbrir  and 
Jbavtr,  gen.  fioriaaant  and  fiewrissant :  to  thrive. 

Floresce  :  in  fiortacence^  effl&reace,  v^lorucmee  t  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  used  in  a  peculiar 
botanical,  chemical,  or  medical  sense. 

9.  Gate  :  Germ,  gat ;  Anglo-Sax.  geat  or  gat ;  from  jro,  to  go :  a  way,  passage. 
Gait  :  merely  a  diffurcnt  orthography  for  gaU,  a  manner  of  walking. 

10.  Gentle  :  Lat.  gauUtai  ItaL  gentile ;  Span.,  Portug.,  and  Fr.  gtntiii  well  bom,  mild. 
Genteel:  with  French  accent;  well  bred,  polite,  graceful. 

Geittile  :  inunediately  from  the  Latin ;  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  heathen,  pagan. 

II.  Grace  :  in  gracqfiUi  Lat.  gratia  i  ItaL  graum;  Spaa,  gratia  i  Poitog.  grofa;  Fr.  grace  t  ele- 
gance, dignity. 
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Oeatx  :  in  graUful  i  more  retemblinff  the  Latin,  gratitude. 

13.  HincAii :  Let.  Aioiiiiitiw ;  ItaL  nnumo ;  Span,  and  Poitug.  Mmupm  t  Fr.  teM«isi  relatiaf  to  man. 

Hum Ai«B  :  with  French  accent ;  kind,  tender. 

13.  HrrxaaoLE  :  Gt.v7i»Q(ioktj ;  L&t.  hifperbola ;  ItaLipwpolai  Span.  A^er&ole ;  Toting.  kyperhoU} 
Fr.  kfperboUi  the  name  of  a  rhetorical  fi^ro. 

Htpkkbola  :  Span.  kiptrhtUoy  with  Latin  termination ;  the  name  of  a  conic  lection. 

14.  Loyal  :  LaL  legaUt  t  ItaL  <aa<e ;  Span,  and  Portuf.  Ual ;  Fr.  lofol :  fiiithAil  to  a  prince  or  mperior. 
Lboal  :  Span.  Fortug.  and  Fr.  Ugal  i  immediately  ftom  the  Latin  ;  relating  to  or  according  to  law. 

15.  Not  :  oompoundod  of  im,  not,  and  avypAt,  any  thing ;  comp.  old  Gferm.  mineiktt  compounded  of  m 
and  imoikl  y  Anglo-Sox.  nawiktf  compounded  of  ne  and  owikt  t  a  word  ezpreesing  negation,  denial,  or 
reAisol. 

Naught  or  ivouoht  :  retaining  mwe  of  ite  etymological  signification ;  i.  nothing ;  ii.  of  no  worth, 
worthiest. 

16.  Natititt:  laLnathitat  f  ItaL  nottptfa ;  Bpaa.  nathidcd}  Portug.noltvidwfe;  Ft.  luUivitit  birth. 
Naitbtx  :  Fr.  Turiveti ;  also  from  the  Latin  natkrUasi  natural  simplicity,  naturalness. 

17.  Or :  Sansc.  apa ;  Gr.  imo  /  LaL  ab  j  Goth,  qf ;  Anglo-Sax.  tf:  a  preposition  denoting  from,  or 
out  of. 

Orr :  the  same  word  used  as  an  adverb. 

18.  Onx  :  6r.  cl;,  y^^^  '*' '  I^^'^^vf  Goth.otiw^  Germ,  ein;  Anglo-Sax.  out  single  hi  number 
Aif  or  A :  the  same  word  feebly  enounced  or  accented,  to  enable  the  stress  or  force  to  fall  on  the 

following  word,  thus  becoming  what  is  usually  called  the  indefinite  article. 

19.  OnAisoif  or  OBisoif  ;  Lat,  erotio ;  Ital.  crasieme ;  Span,  eroiitfii;  Span,  ermdom'f  Portog.  •nofofl  ; 
Fr.  «rn«o» ;  a  prayer. 

Oratioh  :  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  a  public  discourse. 

90.  Pabablk:  Gr.  TTOQafloXt} :  LaL,  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Portug.,  parMttt}  FufmvMet  a  eootinned 
metaphor  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 

Pababolx  :  the  same  word  less  perfectly  Anglicized ;  a  similitude,  comparison. 
Pababola  :  with  Latin  termination  ;  the  name  of  a  conic  section. 

91.  PxiriTKifcx:  LaL  jNTiutetilta ;  ItaL  penfUnia;  Span,  and  Portug.  penkendaf  Fr.  pemteiu§i 
repentance. 

Pknaivck:  fVom  the  same  Latin  and  French  words ;  pain  voluntarily  undergone  for  sin. 
93.  Pikty:  LaLpietof;  Ital.  ]ne£a  and  ptetdie;  Span.jM«bul;  Portug.  ptadiufs ;  Fr.  piiti!  affection, 
devotion. 
Pitt  :  Fr.  pUU }  also  from  the  Latin  piataa  t  compassion,  sympathy. 

93.  PLAiifTirx :  Fr.  plaintiff  fern.  pUuutive;  from  LaL  plangv :  lamenting. 
Plairtif  :  from  the  same  Latin  and  French  words ;  one  who  commences  a  suit  in  law. 

94.  Ror  AL :  LaL  rtgoHa ;  ItaL  regale  and  nude  ;  Span,  and  Portug.  real ;  Fr.  royal :  relating  to  a 
king ;  also  magntficenL 

RxoAL :  Fr.  regale ;  immediately  from  the  Latin  ;  relating  to  a  king. 

RxoALB  :  with  French  accent  j  the  prerogative  of  monarchy. 

Real  or  rial:  Fr.  reale;  from  the  Span,  real:  the  name  of  a  Spanish  coin. 

95.  Sxioxiob:  LaL  senior;  Ital.  eignore;  Span,  at^korf  Portug.  eenher}  Fr.  etigneert  a  lord. 
Sxif  lOB :  immediately  from  the  Latin )  older. 

96.  Strait  :  LaL  etrietMs ;  Ital.  Oretto ;  Span,  eslrteeko ;  Portug.  eetreito }  Fr.  itroU :  narrow,  close. 
Straight  ;  merely  a  different  orthography  for  strait,  direcL 

Strict:  immediately  from  the  Latin  ;  rigid,  severe. 

37.  SuRTACX :  LaL  superficies ;  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Portug.,  sMperfide ;  Fr.  stufeee  s  the  exterior  part  of 
any  thing. 

SupxRricx  or  surxRFicixs :  Fr.  s^^erfidee »  immediately  from  the  Latin,  nsed  in  a  more  exact  and 
ffcientific  sense. 

98.  That  :  Sansc.  and  Zend  tat ;  Gr.  to  for  tot  ;  IaL  tad  in  ietad ;  Goth,  thota ;  Germ,  iaa ;  Anglo- 
Sax,  that :  a  demonstrative  pronoun. 

Thb  :  the  same  word  feebly  enounced  or  accented,  to  enable  the  stiess  or  force  to  fUl  on  the  follow- 
ing word,  thus  becoming  what  is  usually  called  the  definite  article. 

99.  To:  IjBL  adi  Goth,  du;  Germ,  zv;  Anglo-Sax.  U»:  having  various  uses;  i.  as  a  preposition 
with  its  case  ;  ii.  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mode;  iii.  as  an  adverb  with  meanings  corresponding  to 

he  preposition ;  and  iv.  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro. 
Too :  old  Eng.  to :  the  samo  word  employed,  i.  as  an  adverb,  denoting  excess }  and  ii.  as  a  oonjunc- 
lion ;  also,  likewise. 
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Records  like  the  following  we  are  always  well  pleased  to  preseiTe  in  these 
pages ;  and  the  writer  has  our  thanks  for  his  considerate  attention.  His  non-re- 
sistant progenitor  reminds  us  of  a  kindred  non-combatant,  of  the  city  of  Brotherly 
Love,  who  during  the  excitement  which  several  years  since  divided  the  Society  of 
Friends  into  two  hostile  parties,  mounted  the  archway  that  admitted  entrance  to  a 
grave-yard  which  was  in  litigation  between  the  Legitimates  and  Seceders,  and  when 
the  *  adverse  faction '  attempted  to  pass  to  bury  their  dead,  liberated  a  brick  or  two 
from  under  his  feet  upon  the  heads  of  those  below,  accompanied  with  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  most  persevering,  something  to  this  effect :  *  Friend  Thomas,  I  think 
thee  had  better  stand  from  under  the  gate-way,  or  peradventure  some  of  these 
bricks  may  fall  upon  thy  head  !  Look  out  Thomas  ! '  —  and  down  toppled  the  non- 
resistant  missiles : 

UNWRITTEN     HZSTOItT. 

<  Thbkk  are  incident*  in  anwritten  history  which  by  frequent  repetition  u  ftnecdotoe  loee  their 
hiftorical  character.  This  rarely  fails  to  be  the  case,  if  the  incident  has  been  made  ose  of  by  some 
novelist,  to  weave  into  the  lif  ht  web  of  romance.  Such  an  incident  I  wish  to  redeem  from  the  province 
of  fiction,  and  place  it  where  it  properly  belongs,  with  history. 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  even  by  the  reading  public,  that  the  celebrated  Aomibai.  Waobb 
of  the  British  navy,  when  a  boy,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  Quaker  by  the  name  of  Johiv  Uuu.,  who 
sailed  a  vessel  between  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  and  London;  and  in  whose  service  he  probably 
learned  the  rudiments  of  that  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  that  upright  honor  and  integrity,  for  which  he 
is  so  much  lauded  by  his  biographer.  The  circumstance  of  running  his  master's  vessel  over  a  privateer 
first  recommended  him  to  an  advantageous  place  in  the  British  navy.  The  facts  of  this  encounter,  as 
near  as  I  can  gather  them,  are  these  :  The  pirate  was  a  small  schooner,  full  of  men,  and  was  about 
boarding  the  ship  of  Captain  Hull,  whoso  religious  scruples  prevented  him  from  taking  any  measures 
of  a  hostile  nature.  After  much  persuasion  from  young  Waobr,  the  peaceable  captain  retired  to  his 
cabin,  and  gave  the  command  of  his  ship  to  his  apprentice.  His  anxiety  however  induced  him  to  look 
out  ftom  the  companion-way,  and  occasionally  give  directions  to  the  boy,  who  he  perceived  designed 
to  run  over  the  pirate ;  saying  to  him :  *  CkarUSf  if  tkee  imUt^  to  ntn  over  that  schooner ^  thee  must 
put  the  hehm  a  little  more  to  the  atarboardi*  The  ship  paased  directly  over  the  schooner,  which 
instantly  sunk,  with  every  soul  on  board. 

*  The  Admiral  appears  in  alter  life  to  have  borne  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  fonner  master,  to 
whom  he  sent  occasionally  a  pipe  of  wine.  Letters  advising  of  the  shipment  of  the  wine  are  still 
preserved  in  the  family.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Admiral  was  in  Newport,  Captain  Hull  called 
at  the  coflfoc-houso  to  see  his  former  apprentice  ;  and  observing  a  lieutenant  there,  asked  him  *  where 
is  Chaklks  f '  At  which  the  lieutenant  took  umbrage,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  old  Quaker  for 
his  insolence,  in  not  speaking  more  respectfully  of  his  Admiral.  When  Waosr  heard  of  it,  he  took 
occasion  to  reprove  the  lieutenant,  before  Captain  Hull,  saying,  'Mr.  Hull,  Sir,  is  my  honored 
master.' 

*  JoHH  Hull  died  at  Conanicut,  on  the  flnt  day  of  December,  1732,  aged  seventy-eight  years.'     h. 


A  FRIZND  writing  irom  Rome,  in  just  such  a  gossiping  epistle  as  we  delight  to 
receive,  has  recorded  two  or  three  passages  which  we  have  thought  would  not  be 
without  interest  to  our  readers.  *  The  second  week  afler  our  arrival,'  says  he,  *  a 
grand  ceremony  took  place  at  St.  Peters.  To  an  American  eye,  it  was  imposing 
enough.  It  was  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  holy  candles ;  and  the  whole  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Pope  were  in  requisition  for  the  occasion.  His  Holiness,  borne  upon 
the  shoulders  of  four  persons,  passed  within  a  iew  feet  of  me,  and  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  him.  He  seems  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  rather  hale  and 
good-looking.  I  wish  you  could  have  stood  with  me,  as  the  procession  of  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  priests,  dressed  in  richest  state,  swept  gorgeously  by;  attended  by 
plumed  troops,  and  followed  by  foreign  noblemen,  strangers,  noble  and  beautiful 
ladies,  etc.,  etc.,  all  robed  in  costly  apparel,  brightening  and  flashing  in  the  sun  of 
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Rome  I  An  American  friend  at  my  elbow  aaid  he  had  '  seen  a  handsomer  proces- 
sion in  LouisWUe/  He  has  caught  the  nil  admirari  of  the  English,  and  rows  that 
Kentucky  is  worth  all  Italy,  *  including  Rome  and  Vesuvius  ! '  It  must  have  been 
him,  I  fiuicy,  who  admitted,  while  standing  upon  St.  Pauls  in  London,  and  looking 
around  upon  a  forty-mile  circumference  of  brick  and  mortar,  that  '  it  toas  a  pretty 
&ir  village  —  rather  thickly-settled  here  about  the  meeting-house  !'•••(  Did 

£ write  you  about  passing  himself  off  for  Lord  Yankeedoodle  to  the  time-serving, 

aychophantic  beggars,  near  one  of  the  Italian  towns  through  which  he  passed  ?  They 
actually  took  the  horses  out,  and  dragged  the  carriage  which  contained  him  and 
his  friends  into  the  city ;  but  the  *  lord '  had  to  pay  after  the  English  fashion  for  his 
thoughtless  imitation  of  'Signor  G — d  D — m,'  as  the  surly  London  tourists  are 
called  in  Italy.  It  was  a  good  joke,  and  well  kept  up.'  •  •  •  >!  heard  Liszt  per- 
form twice  at  Hamburgh.  No  praise  can  be  too  extravagant,  when  applied  to  him. 
I  remember  thinking,  while  reading  the  admirable  description  given  of  him  by 
youf  correspondent,  Mr.  Waters,  that  it  was  '  too  good  to  be  true  ; '  but  not  so. 
I  believe  he  would  depict  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  set  its  solemn  under-tones 
to  music,  in  his  matchless  mastery  of  an  instrument  which  I  really  never  heard 
before.  A  plaintive  pCMsage  from  BsLLiiii  made  me  moan  all  night,  from  sheer 
sympathy.  •  *  *  By  the  way,  *  speaking  of  Bellini :  *  I  saw  at  Dresden  the 
house  where  the  original '  Somnambulist,*  contrary  to  the  operatic  version  of  the 
story,  met  her  melancholy  fate.  It  seems  that  very  early  one  morning  a  female 
was  seen  walking  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  city,  apparently 
occupied  in  some  ornamental  needle-work.  The  house  stood  as  it  were  alone,  being 
much  higher  than  those  adjoining  it,  and  to  draw  her  from  her  perilous  situation 
was  impossible.  Thousands  of  spectators  had  assembled  in  the  streets.  It  was 
discovered  to  be  a  beautiful  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a  master- 
baker,  possessing  a  small  independence,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  mother.  She 
continued  her  terrific  promenade  for  hours,  at  times  sitting  on  the  parapet,  and 
dressing  her  hair.  The  police  came  to  the  spot,  and  various  means  of  preservation 
were  resorted  to.  In  a  few  minutes  the  streets  were  thickly  strown  with  stiaw, 
and  beds  were  called  for  from  the  house ;  but  the  heartless  father,  influenced  by 
the  girl's  step-mother,  refused  them.  Nets  were  suspended  from  the  balcony  of 
the  first  floor,  and  the  neighbors  fastened  sheets  to  their  windows.  All  this  time 
the  poor  girl  was  walking  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  sometimes  gazing  toward 
the  moon,  and  at  others  singing  or  talking  to  herself.  Some  persons  succeeded  in 
getting  on  the  roof,  but  dared  not  approach  her  for  fear  of  the  consequences  if 
they  awoke  her.  Toward  eleven  o'clock,  she  approached  the  very  verge  of  the 
parapet,  leaned  forward,  and  gazed  upon  the  multitude  beneath.  Every  one  felt 
that  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  had  arrived.  She  rose  up,  however,  and  re- 
turned calmly  to  the  window  by  which  she  had  got  out.  When  she  saw  there 
were  votive  lights  in  the  room,  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  which  was  reechoed 
by  thousands  below,  and  fell  dead  into  the  street.'  •  •  •  ( There  are  a  good  many 
American  artists  in  Rome,  and  they  are  revelling  in  the  treasures  of  art  with  which 
it  abounds.  Here  have  been  or  are  Crawford,  Durand,  Casilear,  Terry, 
Waugh,  and  others,  mingling  socially  and  pleasantly  together,  once  a- week  at 
least,  in  a  Saturday  evening  reunion  at  the  American  consul's.  Apropos  of  consul 
Greene.  He  is  preparing,  he  informs  me,  a  series  of  ^Lettere  from  Rome'  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  in  which  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  vivid  descriptions  of 
aspects  and  results^  instead  of  reasoning  and  conjectures.  No  American  has  ever 
painted  Rome  as  Mr.  Greene  will  be  able  to  paint  it;  and  this  your  readers  will 
discover.' 
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*Thk  Poet's  Orioihal.* — We  spake  in  onr  last  of  the  interest  which  io  geneial 
attaches  to  the  original  *  study '  of  a  writer  who  has  transcribed  his  limningi  directly 
from  nature.  Standing  lately  upon  the  Heights  at  Brooklyn,  with  the  gay  gardens 
that  sprinkle  her  midst,  and  verdant  fields  and  woodlands  in  the  back-ground,  and 
before  us  the  glorious  panorama  of  our  noble  metropolis,  with  its  peerless  bay  and 
harbor,  and  undulating  coast,  we  remembered  anew  that  here  it  was  once  stood  or«« 
(and  reader,  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  stood  there  cAen,)  and  while  we  talked  together, 
with  the  city's  voice  rising  in  a  subdued  murmur  from  below,  sketched  the  follow- 
ing scene : 

*  Who  that  hath  itood,  where  rammer  brightly  lay 
On  some  broad  city,  by  a  ■preading  bay, 
And  from  a  rufal  height  the  scene  survey 'd. 
While  on  the  distant  strand'tbe  billows  phy'd. 
Bat  felt  the  vital  spirit  of  the  scene, 
What  time  the  south  wind  stray'd  thro*foIiage  jreen, 
And  freshened  from  the  dancing  waves,  went  on, 
Bv  the  fay  groves,  and  fields,  and  gardens  won  f 
On,  who  that  listens  to  the  inspirini;  sound, 
Which  the  wide  Ocean  wakes  against  his  bound. 
While,  like  some  fading  hope,  the  disatant  sail, 
Flits  o^er  the  dim  blue  waters,  in  the  gale  : 
When  the  tired  sea-bird  dips  hit  wings  in  foam. 


And  hies  him  to  his  beetling  eyry  home  ; 
When  sun-jsilt  ships  are  parting  from  the  strand. 
And  glittermji;  streamers  by  the  lirerce  are  fanned ; 
When  the  wide  city's  domes  and  piles  aspire, 
And  rivers  broad  seemed  touch'd  with  golden  fire ; 
Save  where  some  gliding  boat  their  lustre  breaks. 
And  volumed  smoke  its  murky  tower  forsakes, 
And  surginv  in  diirk  nmssps,  soars  to  lie, 
And  St  am  the  "lory  of  the  uplifted  sky ; 
Oh.  who  at  such  a  scene  unmoved  hath  stood, 
Anu  j(arod  on  town,  and  plain,  and  field,  and  flood  — 
Nor  folt  that  life's  keen  spirit  lingered  there, 
Through  earth,  and  ocean,  and  the  genial  air  ? ' 


Looking  over  the  original  sketch  of  *  The  Spirit  of  Ufe,*  by  the  late  Willis 
Gavlord  Clark,  fVom  which  the  above  passage  is  taken,  we  find  tliat  portion  of 
the  MS.  which  touches  upon  Autumn  much  more  elaborate  than  in  the  printed  ver- 
sion.    But  who  loved  this  sad  and  solemn  season  like  the  Departed?     Whose  eye 
surveyed  the  many-colored  woods,  the  pomp  of  autumnal  clouds,  pavilioning  the 
setting  sun,  with  a  more  overflowing  fulness  of  calm  delight  ?    Whose  ear  drank 
in  the  plaintive  voice  of  fall-blasts  with  more  *  joyful  sadness?'     But  tliat  eye  is 
dim,  which  looked   abroad  upon   decaying  nature,  and   that   accurate   sense  of 
sound  is  now  but  the  '  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ! '     Yet  are  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
Autumn  around  us,  and  the  wail  of  expiring  Summer  resounds  through  the  fading 
woods.     Solemn  monition  !     But  let  us,  like  him  whom  we  mourn,  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  poem  from  which  we  have  quoted,  regard  aright  the  season  and  its 
lessons : 


<  Change  is  the  life  of  Nature  : '  and  the  hour 
When  storm  and  blight  reveal  lone  autumn's  pow'r ; 
When  damask  leaves  to  swollen  streams  are  cast. 
Borne  on  the  ftmeral  anthnms  of  the  blast; 
When  smit  with  pestilence  the  woodlands  seem, 
Yet  gorgeous  as  a  Persian  poet's  dream  ; 
That  hour  the  seeds  of  life  within  it  bears, 
Tho'  fraught  with  perished  blooms  and  sobbing  airs  j 
Though  solemn  companies  of  clouds  may  rest 
Along  the  uncheer'd  and  melancholy  west : 
Though  there  no  more  the  enthusiast  may  behold 
Eflulgent  troops,  arrayed  in  purple  and  ^Id  } 
Or  mark  the  quivering  lines  of  light  aspire. 
Where  crimson  shapes  are  bathed  in  living  fire  ; 
Though  Nature's  withered  breast  no  more  be  fair. 
Nor  happy  voices  fluctuate  in  the  air ; 
Yet  is  there  life  in  Autumn's  sad  domains  — 
Life,  strong  and  quenchlcBs,thro'  his  kingdom  reigns. 
To  kindred  dust  the  leaves  and  flowers  return. 
Yet  briefly  sleep  in  winter's  icy  um ; 
Tho'  o'er  their  graves  in  blended  wreaths  repose 
Dim  wastes  of  oreary  and  untrodden  snows  — 
Though  the  aspiring  hills  rise  cold  and  pale 
To  breast  the  murmurs  of  the  northern  gale ; 


Yet^  when  the  jocund  spring  again  comes  on. 
Their  tmnce  is  broken,  and  their  slumber  done ; 
Awakening  Nature  re-asserts  her  reign. 
And  her  kmd  bosom  tluobs  with  life  again  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

'T  is  thus  with  man.    He  comoth,  like  the  flow'r, 
To  feel  the  changes  of  each  earthly  hour  ; 
To  enjoy  the  sunshine,  or  endure  the  shade, 
By  hopes  deluded,  or  by  reason  sway'd; 
Yet  haply,  if  to  Virtue's  path  he  turn, ' 
And  feel  her  hallowed  fires  within  him  bum. 
He  passeth  calmly  fVom  that  sunny  mom. 
Where  all  the  buds  of  youth  are  '  newly  oora,' 
Through  vary  in*  intervals  of  onward  years. 
Until  the  eve  of  his  decline  appears  : 
And  while  the  shadows  round  his  path  descend, 
As  down  tho  vale  of  age  his  footsteps  tend. 
Peace  o'er  his  bosom  sheds  her  sof\  control. 
And  throngs  of  gentlest  memories  charm  the  soul ; 
Then,  weaned  from  earth,  he  turns  his  steadfast  eye 
Beyond  the  grave,  whose  verge  he  falters  nigh ; 
Surveys  the  brightening  regions  of  the  blest. 
And,  uke  a  wearied  pi^im,  sinks  to  rest.* 


Let  those,  reader,  who  mourn  the  loved  and  lost,  remind  you  that  the  solemn 
influences  of  this  *  sweet  Sabbath  of  the  Tear '  may  be  made  fruitful  of  good ; 
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awakening  anew  remembrances  of  our  frail  mortality ;  bringing  home  to  careleM 
bocoms  the  thought,  that  '  Death  is  continually  walking  his  tireless  rounds,  and 
sooner  or  later  stops  at  every  man*s  door/  Truly  says  the  eloquent  Greenwood, 
*you  cannot  raise  your  eyes,  but  you  look  upon  the  dying;  you  cannot  move,  but 
you  step  upon  the  dead.  Leaves  and  flowers  are  returning  to  the  dust ;  can  you 
forbear  thinking,  that  in  this  universal  destiny  they  are  like  yourself?  Dust  thou, 
art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.  Can  you  forbear  thinking  that  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  like  the  successive  generations  of  leaves  and  flowers,  have  been 
cut  off  by  the  death-frost,  and  mingled  with  common  earth  ?  And  are  not  indi- 
vidual names  whispered  to  your  memory  by  the  dying  fragrance,  and  the  rustling 
sounds ;  names  of  those  who  flourished,  faded,  and  fell  in  your  sight  ?  Perhaps 
you  think  of  the  fair  infant,  who,  like  the  last  tender  leaf  put  forth  by  a  plant, 
was  not  spared  for  its  tenderness,  but  compelled  to  drop  like  the  rest.  Perhaps 
your  thoughts  dwell  on  the  young  man,  who,  full  of  vigor  and  hope,  verdant 
in  fresh  affections,  generous  purposes,  and  high  promise,  and  bearing  to  you  some 
name  which  means  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the  ear,  friend,  brother,  son,  hus- 
band—  was  chilled  in  a  night,  and  fell  from  the  tree  of  life.  Or  perhaps  there 
rises  up  before  you  the  form  of  the  maiden,  delicate  as  the  flower,  and  as  fragile 
also,  who  was  breathed  upon  by  that  mysterious  wind,  lost  the  hues  of  health,  and 
though  nursed  and  watched  with  unremitting  care,  could  not  be  preserved,  but 
faded  away.  Tou  are  not  alone  in  the  brown  woods,  though  no  living  being  is  near 
you.  Thin  and  dim  shades  come  round  you  —  stand  with  you  among  the  withered 
grass  —  walk  with  you  in  the  leaf-strewn  path.  Forms  of  the  loved,  shades  of  the 
lost,  mind-created  images  of  those  who  have  taken  their  place  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  past  summer  —  they  speak  not,  they  make  no  sound;  but  how 
surely  do  they  bear  witness  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  and  the  prophet,  till  you 
hear  their  burden  in  every  breeze  —  the  spontaneous  dirge  of  nature.  *The  grass 
witbereth,  the  flower  fadeth,'  is  the  annually  repeated  strain  from  the  fields  and 
woods ;  and  man's  heart  replies, '  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as 
the  flower  of  the  field.'  The  listening  Psalmist  heard  the  same  theme  and  the 
same  response,  and  he  too  has  repeated  and' recorded  them.  *  As  for  man,  his  days 
are  as  grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth ;  for  the  wind  passeth  over 
it  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.'  *  *  *  Oh  bond 
unbroken  between  Nature's  fairest  children  and  ourselves !  who  is  not  conscious 
of  its  reality  and  its  force !  Oh  primitive  brotherhood  between  herbs  and  blossoms 
and  the  sons  of  men ;  between  the  green  things  which  spring  up  and  then  wither, 
and  the  bright  things  which  unfold  and  then  fade ;  between  these  and  the  coun- 
tenances which  bloom  and  then  change,  eyes  which  sparkle  and  then  are  quenched, 
breathing  and  blessed  forms  which  appear  in  loveliness  and  then  are  gone !  who 
does  not  acknowledge  its  claims  of  kindred  ?  *  Surely,  we  are  but  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven !  * 


Musical  Instruction. — Miss  Blcndell,  who  has  been  mentioned  heretofore  in 
terms  of  praise  in  the  Knickerbocker,  we  are  glad  to  leam  meets  with  the  amplest 
patronage  from  our  most  eminent  citizens.  We  allude  to  her  fine  acquirements 
here  only  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  the  piano-forte  she  now  gives  instruction  on 
the  guitar,  and  to  express  our  admiration  of  her  musical  compositions,  two  or  three 
specimens  of  which  are  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Atwill  in  Broadway. 
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Goiiip  WITH  BsAOBBs  AifD  CoiijiKSPoivDKNTi.  —  Ow  Warm  uknowledgraenU  are  doe  to  *  S.  H.  C 
for  hi*  touching  and  beautifal  lines.  We /m2  and  are  deeply  grateful  for  hi*  kind  sympathy.  ■  •  ■  *F.'a' 
*  TVniwiotum  /rom  the  Oemun  *  is  not  well  chosen,  although  it  may  be  as  *  faithfViI  *  as  be  believes  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  passages  of  the  Grerman  mind  in  which,  whether  owing  to  the  beer  or  the  tobacco, 
there  is  something  so  ragne,  cloudy,  and  floating,  that  it  would  be  *  cariare  '  to  American  reader*. 
It  would  suit  the  *  English  Opium-Eater,'  who  tells  us  that  after  a  thousand  drops  of  the  preciooa 
narcotic,  he  could  even  read  Kant,  and  understand  him ;  or  fanqf  he  could,  which  was  perhaps  as 
welL  *  ■  ■  Wo  do  not  remember  to  have  received  the  *  Loots  qftA»  Birds.*  If  we  did,  it  has  gone 
to  the  vast  region  of  soiiMwAere,  and  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  hand.  •  •  •  <  ^y  First  Omig  ' 
has  good  points,  but  it  Is  *  written  to  death,*  Why  mU  correspondents  be  so  prolix  ?  Interest  is  thus 
frittered  away,  and  curiosity  killed  outrighL  The  three  foolscap  pages  of  our  contributor  do  not  after 
all  express  so  much  as  three  lines  of  an  English  Magazine  writer,  who,  speaking  of  the  noise  of  the 
gong,  says :  *  It  sent  up  a  sound  as  if  it  sold  thunder  by  retail,  and  was  now  putting  up  a  sixpenco 
worth  •  >  •  •  •  The  lines  on  *  Crossinf  Lake  Superior  bjf  MotmlighL,*  in  preceding  pages,  will  attract 
attention.  They  are  from  a  ms.  poem,  portions  of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  read ;  and  if, 
when  it  shall  appear  entire,  it  does  not  find  favor  with  the  public,  we  shall  have  small  confidence 
thereafter  in  our  literary  judgment.  But,  to  employ  a  veiy  novel  phrase,  JVV>««  Vmmma,  •  •  •  Oar 
position  that  the  Chinese  edicts  wore  Mtimita^te,  is  not  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened  by  the  labored 
effort  of  ^PkUo-loH,*  Lot  the  writer  run  his  eye  over  the  last  imperial  mandates  received  from  China. 
They  are  in  tsmu  unlike  their  predecessors,  but  how  infinitely  Chinese  !  *  It  is  reported  that  on  the 
sixth  day  the  Tiger*s  Gate  was  laid  in  ruins :  now  this  intelligence  has  riven  my  very  heart  and  liver! 
The  English  barbarians,  also,  taking  occasion  to  enter  far  into  the  river  with  large  forces,  have  advanced 
upon  and  attacked  Woochung,  near  to  Whampoa,  wounding  oor  great  generals,  and  slaying  our  troops. 
Such  wickedness  and  guilt  as  this  it  would  be  roost  difficult  indeed  for  the  waves  of  the  ocean  to  wash 
out !  I,  the  Emperor,  have  therefore  specially  summoned  my  imperial  younger  brother  Meenfang, 
together  with  the  high  minister  Hoo,  to  lead  forth  a  grand  army  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  by  journeying 
day  and  night,  to  repair  to  Canton  with  all  haste  ;  and  let  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  be  exhibited  by  not 
allowing  a  single  English  sail  to  return,  but  sweeping  them  clean  from  the  fiice  of  the  seas  (shade  of 
Van  Tromp  !)  in  order  to  fill  my  imperial  mind  with  gratification.  I  will  uMst  peremptorily  make  ao 
entire  end  of  the  vkole  of  them,  not  allowing  one  barbarian  to  escape  back  to  his  country.  Kssrsk, 
having  received  bribes,  and  hired  troops  not  to  fight,  I  order  that  he  forthwith  be  cut  in  sunder  at  the 
vaist!  Decidedly  these  are  the  dreadful  orders!*  Does  Philo-Lin  fancy  this  style  can  be  imitated 
without  the  feeling  that  dictated  it  ?  Decidedly  not.  A  confirmed  opinion.  Respect  it.  •  •  •  Our 
correspondent  *  Demoeritus  *  says  that  he  agrees  with  Fearkui*,  that  a  *  laugh  is  better  than  a  g'oan, 
in  any  state  of  the  market ;  *  and  begs,  if  we  are  of  opinion  with  himself  that  *  an  inch  of  mirth  is  worth 
an  ell  of  moan,'  that  his  passage  may  be  committed  to  the  public  *  Man,*  says  he,  *  is  the  only  animal 
that  can  laugh.  To  laugh  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  nf  his  nature.  After  a  hearty  laugh,  he  feels 
bettor  f  he  is  better ;  more  sociable,  more  friendly,  more  humane,  more  courteous,  more  benevolent ; 
has  a  better  appetite,  requires  less  physic,  sleeps  more  sweetly,  and  has  better  dreams.  *  Laugh  and  be 
iat,'  says  the  old  adage.  I  never  know  a  fat  man  that  was  a  melancholy  one,  nor  a  dyspeptic  that  was 
not.  Melancholy  is  not  only  a  consequence,  it  is  often  a  cause  of  disease.  A  laugh  gives  exercise  to 
a  part  of  our  system  that  requires  it  as  much  as  any  other,  and  yet  that  can  got  it  in  no  other  way. 
When  we  wish  to  take  an  airing,  we  resort  to  a  carriage ;  but  if  we  wish  to  give  our  spirits  an  airing, 
a  hearty  laugh  is  the  only  vehicle.  A  man  that  has  a  hearty  laugh  for  your  trifles,  is  more  agreeable 
than  one  who  has  a  great  many  good  things  of  his  own.  Gay  people  love  him  from  sympathy,  and 
grave  people  for  the  relief  and  relaxation  which  he  brings  to  grave  spirits.  The  thoughts  of  solitude 
are  always  grave.  We  run  into  company  very  benevolently  to  shoulder  upon  others  the  burden  of 
ourselves.  A  laugh  is  to  conversation  what  music  is  to  rhyme ;  it  makes  that  pleasing  which  would 
otherwise  often  be  silly.  Unless  a  man  sometimes  utter  nonsense,  well  seasoned  with  laughter  to  make 
it  paJatable,  he  forces  upon  you  the  severe  duty  of  always  being  sensible  in  turn.  He  forces  700  to 
station  a  sentry  on  your  thoughts,  and  put  them  under  guard,  lest  a  silly  one  escape.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  think  twice  before  you  speak  once,  which  reduces  very  much  the  occasions  and  ihe  proba- 
bility of  your  ever  speaking  at  all.  Conversation  thus  becomes  a  task  levied  by  society  upon  a  man's 
intellect,  and  instead  of  being  an  agreeable  relaxation,  becomes  a  severe  study.  Then,  Five  la  bagatelle  ! 
The  good  humor  that  gives  birth  to  a  hearty  laugh  infects  a  company  with  mirth ;  and  Old  Father 
Time,  laying  by  for  the  moment  his  sithe,  uses  only  his  wings.'  *  ■  *  We  regret  that  the  first  of 
a  series  of  ^LeUers  from  Rome,*  from  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Gkosok  Washington  Grexhx, 
Esq.,  American  Consul  at  the  Eternal  City,  and  *  The  Day  Dream  of  a  Oroeer,*  by  Harst  Franco, 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number.    Both  will  appear  in  our  next.    The  following 
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are  among  other  articles  filed  for  insertion,  or  awaiting  contideration :  *  ITU  Pwnetn,''  an  essay 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  events  and  hardships  in  the  life  of  a  western  settler ;  *  My  Father's  Htnse,* 
a  New-England  Sketch ;  *  ^ve  Maria ;  *  Lines  on  the  Loss  ofths  Erie ;  *  Tike  Mariner's  Sonf  on  a  Wintrf 
Might,'  etc.;  ^JSiHron,  or  the  Call  to  Rest}'  Lines  to  Trenton  Falls  j  *  Thoentg  Tears;'  *  Faces,'  an 
Essay.  *  *  *  ■  T'A«Z>raiNa,*  and  notices  of  several  new  works,  including  the  beauttfal  Boston  7Vft«i» 
for  1843,  the  recent  publications  for  the  yonng,  by  the  Messrs.  ArPLBTOif  AZtD  Compaitt,  and  the '  French 
and  English  Reading  Book,' published  by  CoucAif,  are  unavoidably  deferred  until  our  nexL  •  -  ■  Sev- 
eral communications,  from  unknown  correspondents,  with  heavy  postages  marked,  remain  in  the  post- 
office.  One  from  Petenburgh,  (Va.,)  another  from  Saint  Louis,  and  a  third  from  Pittsburgh,  we  may 
especially  mention. 


LITERARY       RECORD. 

^The  American  Eclectic'  for  September  is  well  calculated 'we  do  n't  think' 
for  general  penual  by  our  countrymen.  We  have  among  other  things  the  £pi»- 
tolfB  Samaritanie,  addressed  to  their  brethren  in  England  in  1672 ;  *■  Monument! 
dell*  Egitto  e  deUa  Nubia  disegnati  della  Spedizione  Scientifico-Literaria  Toscana  in 
Egftto ; '  a  review  of  the  »  Seaow  Low,'  from  the  Chinese,  a  work  every  way  equal 
we  are  told  to  the  Hung- Low-mum,  in  the  Pihking  dialect,  so  familiar  to  our  country- 
men ;  a  very  profound  article  on  the  '  Svea  Rikets  Hafder,'  by  that  well-known 
author,  Erik  Gustaf  Gcjer,  Berattellser  ur  Svenska  Historien ;  Talvis'  recent  book, 
*  Versuch  einer  Gescbichtlichen  characteristick  der  Volkslieder,'  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  so  too  is  the  *■  Entziklopeditcheskfl  Leksikon  : '  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
« Slovar '  of  Snigerev,  or  rather  that  of  the  original  projector,  Balkhovirev,  who 
should  not  be  robbed  of  his  laurels.  We  are  favored  with  a  notice  also  of  *  Der 
Kampf  des  Reformirten  und  des  Jesuistischen  Katholicism,'  and  several  other  very 
readable  and  entertaining  works — to  such  as  peruse  and  affect  them. 

Harpers*  Family  Library.  —  No.  132  of  Harpers'  'Family  Library  '  is  a  work 
upon  the  '  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ; ' 
taken  from  the  accounts  of  recent  Dutch  residents  in  Japan,  and  from  the  German 
work  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold.  The  publishers  do  not  claim  too  much  for  the  themes 
of  this  work,  when  they  assume  that '  there  is  no  people  with  any  claims  to  civili- 
zation of  whom  so  little  is  known  as  of  the  Japanese.  Their  policy  in  regard  to 
foreigners  is  even  more  jealous  and  exclusive  than  that  of  the  Chinese ;  the  Dutch 
being  the  only  Europeans  allowed  to  trade  with  them,  and  their  intercourse  being 
extremely  limited,  and  subject  to  severe  restrictions.'  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  several  publications  have  appeared  in  Holland,  by  members  of  the  Dutch 
Victory,  descriptive  of  the  institutions,  character,  etc.,  of  that  most  singular  people. 
These  however  have  not  been  translated,  and  this  we  are  informed  is  the  first 
attempt  to  present  to  the  English  or  American  reader  a  compendium  of  the  curious 
and  interesting  facts  which  they  contain. 

Colonel  Trumbull's  Life  and  Times. — The  *  Autobiography,  Reminiscences, 
and  Letters  of  John  Trumbull,  from  1756  to  1841,'  which  we  have  heretofore 
mentioned  as  in  the  press,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam, 
New-York,  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Hamlen,  New-Haven.  We  shall  aim  to  do  justice  to 
the  volume  in  an  ensuing  number.  It  is  superbly  executed,  illustrated  by  numerous 
elegant  engravings,  and  in  its  records  replete  with  interest.  We  can  do  no  more 
at  the  late  hour  at  which  the  work  reaches  us  than  to  recommend  it  to  the  public 
as  a  volume  worthy  of  success,  and  well  calculated  to  command  it 
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Religion  avd  the  State.  —  We  tender  acknowledgments  to  ovr  iriend  the 
author  for  a  copy  of  a  handsome  pamphlet,  containing  an  Oration  entitled  *■  Religion 
and  the  State,  or  Christianity  the  Safeguard  of  Civil  lihertj,'  delivered  before  the 
members  of  St.  Paal's  College  and  St.  Ann's  Hall,  College  Point,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  by  John  Fbederick  Schroeder,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Hall,  Flnshing, 
(L.  I.)  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  well- written  essay,  evincing  study  and  forcible 
rhetoric,  and  establishes  and  illustrates  the  following  important  principles :  that  God 
is  the  supreme  ruler  of  men ;  that  His  will  is  the  fountain  of  all  Law ;  that  the 
State  is  essentially  dependent  on  Religion ;  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  our 
land ;  and  that  Christian  Education  is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  preservation  and 
permanent  continuance  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.  To  principles  such  as 
these,  enforced  and  illustrated  by  the  mind  and  pen  of  Dr.  Schroeder,  we  scarcely 
need  ask  the  attention  of  the  moral  and  religious  or  even  the  general  reader.  The 
pamphlet,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  of  other  publications  from  the  same 
press,  is  very  neatly  executed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  printer  to  the  New- York  colleges 
at  Flushing. 

A  Rare  Work. — We  regret  that  the  early  period  of  the  month  at  which  the 
sheets  of  this  department  of  our  Magazine  pass  to  the  press,  has  prevented  a  notice 
of  a  rare  work  from  the  pen  of  our  correspondent,  the  popular  author  of  *  The  Pal- 
myra Letters.*  It  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  entitled  ^  Julian,  or  Scenes  in  Judea.' 
It  will  be  enough  to  secure  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  admirable  volumes 
to  state,  that  the  same  glowing  pencil  which  so  vividly  painted  ancient  Palmyra, 
has  here  depicted  the  scenes  and  events  in  Judea  in  the  time  of 'Our  Saviour  ; 
bringing  the  past  before  us  as  in  a  solemn  slow-moving  panorama,  with  its  time- 
hallowed  incidents,  the  greatest  and  altogether  the  most  important  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  We  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  do  these  volumes  more  elaborate  jus- 
tice ;  and  in  the  mean  time  commend  them  warmly  to  our  readers. 

^  Ba-a-a-h  !  *  —  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Putnam  have  republished  from  the  English 
edition,  a  ^  Treatise  on  Sheep,*  with  the  best  means  for  their  improvement,  general 
management,  and  the  treatment  of  their  diseases ;  with  a  chapter  on  wool  and  the  wool 
trade,  and  another  on  the  management  of  sheep  in  Australia.  The  author,  Ambrose 
Blacklock,  a  surgeon  of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  has  evidently  a  feeling  sense  of  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  motto,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
a  Swedish  proverb :  *•  Sheep  have  golden  feet,  and  wherever  the  print  of  them 
appears,  the  soil  is  turned  into  gold.'  Several  good  engravings,  some  of  them  col- 
ored, illustrate  the  ^  internal  economy,'  modes  of  washing,  shearing,  etc.,  of  that 
gentle  animal  which  John  Randolph  said  he  would  go  ten  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  kick. 

The  Cheap  Edition  of  Scott. — Mr.  C.  S.  Francis,  Broadway,  who  is  giving 
to  the  public,  in  continuation  of  Pafker's  well-known  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  all  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  well  as  Lockhart's  Life  of  the 
*  Northern  Wizard,*  has  just  issued  in  a  handsome  form  and  on  good-  pi4>er  the 
third  volume  of  the  ^  Life,'  and  two  volumes  comprising  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.* 
AU  who  have  secured  copies  of  Parker's  edition,  will  serve  their  best  interest  by 
purchasing  at  the  same  small  price  the  issues  of  Mr.  Francis,  which  will  thus  form 
a  eompUle  library  of  the  works  of  Scott,  with  the  best  histofy  of  his  life  extant,  or 
doubtless  that  could  possibly  be  written. 
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LETTBB    PIRST. 


The  first  view  of  Rome  should  be  taken  from  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol.  There  are  other  points  which  command  prospects  equally 
extensive.  From  the  top  of  St.  Peters  the  eye  embraces  at  one  glance 
the  city  and  the  mountains,  and  may  distinguish  upon  the  verge  of  the 
horizon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  Janiculum 
you  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  map  at  your  feet,  and  may  count  its  streets 
and  edifices  one  by  one.  But  in  both  of  these  views  the  ancient  city 
and  the  modern,  the  past  and  the  present,  are  too  closely  blended ;  and 
while  you  are  seeking  for  some  record  of  distant  ages,  your  attention 
is  distracted  by  the  fabrics  of  yesterday.  But  upon  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol  you  stand  midway  between  ancient  and  modern  Rome ;  the 
republic  and  the  empire ;  a  waste  of  ruins  before,  and  behind  you  the 
gorgeous  residence  of  the  pontiffs.  The  tide  of  population  has  swept 
around  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  leaving  it  as  a  land-mark  in  this 
wilderness  of  thought,  from  which  you  may  almost  count  the  footsteps 
of  Time,  and  gather  up  one  by  one  those  scattered  links  which  bind 
us  to  the  great  and  the  good  of  every  age. 

The  first  glance  that  you  cast  around  you  embraces  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  primitive  Latium.  A  plain,  in  whose  unbroken  surface  you  can 
scarcely  distinguish  an  undulation,  fills  the  landscape  on  your  right, 
and  upon  its  extreme  verge  the  horizon  reposes  with  so  soft  and  so  pure 
an  outline,  that  you  almost  fancy  it  the  blending  of  sea  and  sky.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  toward  the  east,  you  meet,  at  a  distance  which  varies 
fi'om  nine  to  fourteen  miles,  the  Alban  mount.  It  rises  from  the  midst 
of  the  plain  with  a  gradual  elevation,  broken  here  and  there  by  gentle 
eminences,  that  you  hardly  know  how  to  designate,  until,  with  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  character  of  its  outline,  it  swells  up  into  the  wooded 
cone  of  Monte  Cavo,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  elevation  continues  with  but  trifling  variations  alonir  the  west  of 
the  mount  to  the  summits  of  Pila  and  Algidium,  which,  although  bear- 
ing different  names,  are  parts  of  the  same  group.     From  thence  it  slopes 
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downward  to  the  plain,  with  a  descent  somewhat  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  south-western  declivity,  but  with  the  same  peculiarities,  and  an 
equal  soilness  of  outline.  An  opening  is  here  left  in  the  landscape 
of  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  which  serves  to  give  a  striking  relief  to 
the  peculiarly  insulated  and  complete  contour  of  the  Alban  mount. 

Beyond  this  and  directly  opposite  to  the  Alban,  the  Sabine  mounts, 
themselves  a  branch  of  the  Apennine,  commence  their  rugged  and 
undulating  chain.  They  form  on  the  north-east  the  natural  boundary 
of  the  Campagna,  with  every  variety  and  gradation  of  height,  from 
elevations  that  seem  made  for  a  castle  or  a  villa,  to  peaks  that  retain 
their  mantle  of  snow  under  the  sun  of  midsummer.  For  more  than 
thirty  miles  the  plain  follows  the  course  of  this  continuous  chain,  in  an 
undulating  line,  as  a  lake  the  windings  of  its  shores.  Here  and  there 
the  chain  bends  inward  with  a  slight  or  a  broader  curve,  and  a  few 
gentle  eminences  that  cluster  around  its  base  serve  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  its  rough  and  precipitous  sides.  It  is  on  one  of  these  that  stands 
Tivoli,  and  the  headlong  Avis  still  borrows  a  part  of  its  rapidity  from 
the  descent.  A  broader  valley  is  formed  where  the  mountains  approach 
the  Tiber,  and  one  of  their  crests  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  Cures, 
the  birth-place  of  Tatius  and  of  Numa. 

In  turning  to  trace  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain,  you  are 
struck  by  the  change  in  its  surface.  Instead  of  the  flat,  unbroken 
level  which  it  has  hitherto  presented,  it  rises  on  every  side  into  hillocks 
and  ridges,  which,  although  they  never  attain  to  the  height  of  even  the 
lowest  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  give  it  the  aspect  of  a  troubled  sea. 
Soracte,  like  the  Alban  mount,  stands  alone  : 


*  a  Itmg-awept  wave  from  oat  the  loige 

That  on  the  curl  hang*  pausing.* 


'» 


Like  waves  too,  the  mountains  of  Etruria  rise  one  above  the  other, 
with  a  successive  flow,  and  shut  in  the  landscape  on  the  north.  It  is 
only  toward  the  west,  and  there  but  in  part,  that  the  view  is  limited. 
The  boundary  here  is  the  Janiculum,  whose  verdant  summit,  decked 
with  villas  and  vineyards,  overhangs  Rome  herself,  and  like  the  ivy  that 
once  encircled  the  arches  of  the  Coliseum,  forms  a  screen  and  a  garland 
for  the  desolation  that  lies  below. 

It  is  only  upon  the  map  that  you  can  trace  the  course  of  the  Avis 
and  of  the  Tiber,  much  less  distinguish  the  smaller  streams  which 
flow  from  every  direction  into  these  two  principal  currents  of  the  Cam- 
pagna. The  sea  is  not  visible  on  either  side ;  the  view  of  that  portion 
of  the  coast  which  is  nearest  to  the  city  being  cut  off  by  the  inter- 
vening heights  of  the  Janiculum. 

If  now  you  confine  your  observation  more  directly  to  the  precincts 
of  the  ancient  city,  your  attention  will  first  be  arrested  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  surface,  and  the  intermingling  of  hills  and  valleys.  One  of 
these,  and  evidently  of  the  largest,  lies  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
on  which  we  are  standing.  The  triumphal  arches,  the  fragments  of  porti- 
coes and  temples  and  massive  walls,  tell  you  at  once  that  it  is  the  Roman 
Forum.  The  hill  beyond  still  preserves  the  peculiarity  of  conformation 
which  obtained  for  the  primitive  city  of  Romulus  the  epithet  of  '  The 
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Sqaare.'  You  can  almost  trace  its  boundaries  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
follow  in  imagination  the  course  of  the  shepherd-king,  as  he  traced  out 
with  his  plough-share  the  original  limits  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the 
universe.*  You  may  take  as  a  starting-point  the  arch  of  Janus,  not  far 
from  the  river,  and  follow  the  line  of  the  valley  to  the  three  columns 
which  were  so  long  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  upon  that  side  of  the  Forum  which  fronts  the  Capitol.  A  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  with  this  will  pass  under  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
between  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  imperial  structures  of  the  Palatine  on  the  other.  The 
opposite  line  runs  along  the  valley  that  separates  the  Palatine  from  the 
Aventine,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  a  row  of  trees,  of  a  fresh  green, 
which  grow  in  what  once  was  the  ancient  Maximus.  The  remaining 
boundary  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  be  easily  traced  in  a 
line  which  begins  amid  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  palace  of  Nero,  and 
skirting  the  base  of  the  GcBlian,  leads  you  beneath  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  collossal  amphitheatre  of  the  Flavians. 

That  portion  of  the  Aventine  which  overhangs  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  hills  which  like  the  Palatine  stands 
sufficiently  in  relief  to  be  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  eminences. 
You  can  trace  a  part  of  its  course  by  the  ruins  which  lie  scattered 
among  its  verdant  festoons  of  vineyards  and  shrubbery.  The  gray 
walls  of  a  convent  mark  the  point  nearest  to  the  river,  and  farther  on 
the  eye  rests  on  the  naked  halls  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  at  whose 
feet  the  earth  teems  with  verdure,  while  scarce  an  ivy-vine  or  a  shrub 
has  found  a  footing  in  its  walls,  from  which  to  weave  its  flexile  veil  and 
cover  their  fearful  desolation. 

The  Ccelian  is  separated  from  the  Palatine  by  a  narrow  valley,  and 
stretches  southward  in  a  long  ridge  of  shapeless  fragments,  from  the 
Arch  of  Constantine  to  the  church  and  palace  of  the  Lateran. 

The  Esquiline,  Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  seem,  as  you  look  down  upon 
them  from  this  height,  to  form  one  broad  flat  of  table-land  rather  than 
a  succession  of  hills.  The  Baths  of  Titus,  within  bow-shot  of  the 
Coliseum,  designate  the  first  rise  of  the  Esquiline,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  termination  of  the  valley  that  divides  it  from  the  Coelian.  You 
may  distinguish  too  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  by  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

Turning  now  to  the  north-east,  the  last  of  the  original  valleys  of 
Rome  lies  before  you.  The  eye  still  falls  upon  broken  arches  and 
crumbling  walls ;  but  you  here  begin  to  distinguish  the  approaches  of 
the  modern  city,  and  the  structures  of  another  religion  and  another 
age.  They  spread  through  the  valley  in  its  full  extent,  clustering 
closely  around  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  ascending  in  a  succession  of 
churches  and  palaces  and  convents  to  the  summer  residence  of  the 
pontifis  upon  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal.  All  the  rest  is  modern 
Rome.     Even  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Quirinal  is  without  the 

*  Tacitui  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Annals  has  given  us  a  minute 
aeeoont  of  the  course  taken  bv  Romulus.  My  readers  may  trace  this,  by  reversing  the  order  of  my 
description,  and  beginning  with  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine.  The  order  I  have 
adopted  it  the  clearest  for  the  point  of  view  from  which  my  sketch  woi  taken. 
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limits  of  the  walls  of  Servius,  although  it  still  retains  dim  traces  of  the 
Circus  of  Flora.  Beyond  it  rises  with  a  gentle  ascension  the  '  Hill  of 
Gardens/  a  favorite  resort  of  Lucullus  and  of  Sallust,  where  Belisarius 
held  his  head-quarters  during  the  Gothic  siege,  and  whose  shady  coverts, 
in  times  though  less  remote,  yet  still  old  and  classic  to  us  children  of  a 
newer  world,  afforded  a  shelter  to  the  wearied  limbs  and  care-worn 
mind  of  Gallileo. 

The  Pincian,  or  '  Hill  of  Gardens,'  forms,  together  with  the  Cluirinal, 
the  eastern  enclosure  of  a  spacious  valley,  which  converges  upon  the 
Capitoline  as  its  base,  and  following  the  curve  of  the  Janiculum  for  its 
south-western  boundary,  expands  at  midway  into  an  ample  plain,  until 
the  waving  line  of  the  mountain  again  bends  inward  with  a  gradual 
contraction,  leaving  it  girded  on  every  side  but  one,  like  the  arena  of 
an  amphitheatre.  The  Tiber  enters  this  valley  at  its  northern  extremity, 
winding  its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  city  in  curves  that  can  be 
likened  only  to  the  folds  of  a  serpent.  On  its  western  bank,  at  the 
point  of  broadest  expansion,  stands  the  Vatican,  and  the  mountain-like 
dome  of  St.  Peters  swells  up  above  the  crest  of  the  Janiculum  itsel£ 
The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  this  valley,  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  and  the  hills  which  we  have  designated  as  its  boun- 
daries, was  once  the  tumultuous  scene  of  the  Comitia,  and  is  now 
the  chief  seat  of  modern  Rome.  Squares  and  streets  intersect  it  in 
every  direction,  and  the  eye  falls  bewildered  upon  thick-woven  masses 
of  temples  and  palaces,  of  spires  and  domes. 


LETTSB    SECOND. 


From  this  general  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the  Eternal  City  I  must 
now  ask  you  to  follow  me  beneath  its  surface,  and  with  Geology  for 
our  guide,  contemplate  the  works  of  those  mighty  agents  whose  powers 
were  so  long  a  secret  even  to  the  eye  of  Science.  Few  spots  have  been 
the  scene  of  greater  natural  revolutions  than  the  soil  of  Rome.  The 
sea  once  flowed  in  lonely  grandeur  amidst  the  windings  of  her  valleys ; 
the  summits  of  her  highest  hills  were  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  ;  and  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  united  their  resistless  energies 
to  the  silent  action  of  those  milder  elements.  Remote  as  the  ear* 
liest  epoch  of  her  authentic  history  may  seem ;  bewildering  as  the 
glance  we  have  just  cast  upon  these  scenes,  hallowed  by  the  most 
ennobling  recollections  of  our  race,  may  appear ;  time  itself  shrinks  to 
a  point  in  the  contemplation  of  these  mysteries  of  nature,  and  you  lose 
sight  of  man,  as  if  more  immediately  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker  I 

Geology  teaches  us  that  the  plain  of  Latium,  like  all  the  low-lands 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  was  originally  covered  with  the  sea.  It  was 
while  in  this  state  of  submersion  that  the  action  of  its  volcanoes  com- 
menced, and  by  a  series  of  eruptions,  of  which  science  no  longer  pre- 
tends to  fix  the  date  or  the  duration,  gradually  raised  the  first  lasers  of 
the  future  valley  above  the  level  of  the  waters.  The  streams  which 
descended  in  every  direction  from  the  adjacent  mountains  united  their 
currents  as  they  approached  the  plain,  and  the  first  general  inundation 
was  succeeded  by  a  partial  deluge  of  fresh-water  rivers.     The  gradual 
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accession  of  matter  thus  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
successive  induration  of  the  original  marine  and  volcanic  deposits^ 
formed  by  degrees  a  more  solid  soil,  which  opposing  a  greater  resistance 
to  the  impulse  of  the  rivers,  gradually  reduced  their  dominions  to  a 
narrower  compass,  and  at  length,  after  many  a  violent  outbreak  and 
transient  inundation,  confined  their  currents  to  determined  channels. 
The  casual  inequalities  of  the  primitive  formation,  and  the  greater  or 
less  resistance  thus  offered  by  different  parts  of  the  passage  of  the  fresh- 
water streams,  gave  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  became  more  defined  with  each  new  accession  of  matter,  and 
finally  imprinted  upon  it  that  rough  and  broken  exterior  which  charac- 
terizes the  immediate  precincts  of  Rome. 

These  inductions  of  science,  which  might  seem  to  savor  some- 
what too  strongly  of  theory,  are  warranted  by  facts  that  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  Actual  examination  has  every  where  verified  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Rome  the  existence  of  a  substratum,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  preceding  supposition.  Every  appearance 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  basis  of  the  hills  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
consequently  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

The  materials  which  compose  the  soil  of  Rome  are  of  two  classes, 
distinguished  alike  in  their  nature  and  in  their  origin.  Those  of  the  first 
class  are  derived  from  the  agency  of  water ;  those  of  the  second  from 
fire,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  from  volcanoes.  Of  the  first  there  are 
three  kinds,  which,  in  various  proportions,  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  soil  of  the  lower  city.  The  first  of  these  is  clay  combined  with 
a  certain  portion  of  calcareous  carbonate,  the  presence  of  which  is 
detected  by  its  instantly  effervescing  upon  the  application  of  acids. 
Properly  speaking  this  is  a  marl ;  and  from  the  predominance  of  the 
clayey  portion,  should  be  called  clay  marl.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  adhe- 
siveness of  this  substance  that  the  lower  city  is  indebted  for  its  numer- 
ous wells.  The  water  which  flows  in  upon  its  layers  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  finds  an  easy  passage  through  the  beds  of  less 
tenacious  earth,  meets  an  impenetrable  barrier  in  this,  and  is  thus 
retained  in  pools,  or  obeying  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  flows  onward 
toward  the  Tiber,  with  whose  current  it  unites  in  rivulets  or  drops 
that  filter  through  the  banks.  Hence  upon  the  rise  of  the  river,  its 
natural  outlets  being  closed,  it  collects  in  larger  masses  and  inundates 
the  cellars  and  lower  parts  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  this  marl,  and  sometimes  in  immediate  mixture  with 
it,  is  found  a  calcareous  gravel  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  also  in 
some  places  contains  calcareous  pebbles  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  third  element  of  the  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  sand  composed  of 
pebbly  grains,  and  more  or  less  intermixed  with  clay.  It  is  of  a  color 
inclining  to  yellow,  spotted  with  small  scales  of  a  silverish  mica  and 
grains  of  pirossena,  and  apparently,  though  of  dimensions  too  subtile  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  contain* 
ing  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  origin  of  these  strata  is  made  evident 
by  the  frequent  discovery  of  fossil  shells  and  calcareous  tufa,  both  of  a 
kind  found  only  in  layers  of  fluvial  formation. 

Among  the  volcanic  elements  of  the  soil  of  Rome  is  a  kind  of  tufa 
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to  which  the  most  distinguished  of  the  native  geologists  has  given  the 
^ame  of  tufa  litoidef  or  the  stony.  This  material  was  in  great  request 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  city  for  the  construction  of  arches  and  walls, 
and  was  even  occasionally  used  as  a  paving  stone  for  the  streets.  In 
ancient  writers  it  is  called  saxum  quadratum,  sazum  mbrum,  and  by 
similar  terms,  indicative  of  some  peculiarity  in  its  form  or  its  color. 

The  tufa  granular e  is  a  distinct  species,  which  forms  the  basis  of  five 
of  the  hills  of  Rome.  It  is  in  this  that  the  catacombs,  so  renowned  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  and  of  which  so  many  openings  still 
remain,  were  excavated,  and  the  original  Latin  denomination  of  arenarii 
is  still  preserved  in  the  amare  of  Seguid  Frosinone.  A  third  species 
of  tufa,  or  to  speak  with  more  precision,  a  variety  of  the  species  last 
mentioned,  is  the  tufa  torroso,  or  earthy.  It  is  little  else  than  the  tufa 
granulare  in  a  state  of  absolute  decomposition.  Beside  these  varieties 
of  volcanic  formation,  pumice  is  also  found  in  several  of  the  hills,  and 
that  of  the  Janiculum  is  not  inferior  to  the  pumice  of  Lipari. 

While  the  formation  of  the  hills  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  agency  of  volcanoes  and  of  fresh-water  streams, 
the  action  of  the  sea  itself  is  equally  apparent  in  those  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Marine  substances  have  been  found  in  each  of  the  three  hills 
which  compose  the  chain  of  the  Janiculum,  and  oysters  of  the  largest 
size  may  be  seen  intermingled  with  the  soil  of  Monte  Mario,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  fluvial 
deposites  in  the  midst  of  these  creations  of  the  deep  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  theory  so  briefly  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  In 
such  clear  and  indelible  characters  has  Nature  recorded  the  labors  and 
the  revolutions  of  her  infancy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  the  fossil  remains  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  both  in  and  out  of  the  city. 
The  zoological  cabinet  of  the  Sapienga  contains  a  valuable  collec* 
tion,  some  of  them  belonging  to  species  long  since  extinct.  Among 
these  is  a  portion  of  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  thirteen  palms  in  length, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  the  soil  of  the  sacred 
mountain.  Seven  distinct  species  of  the  Delex  have  been  identified 
among  the  shells,  of  which  there  are  two  that  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  Linnsus. 

The  copious  water-courses  which  flow  in  every  direction  below  the 
surface  form  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
subterranean  history  of  this  remarkable  spot.  Many  of  these,  once 
known  to  the  ancients,  now  wander  with  an  uncertain  current,  and  every 
trace  of  their  rise  and  outlets  is  lost.  Others  still  serve  to  supply  the 
fountains  of  several  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  and  have  been 
proved  by  a  rigorous  analysis  to  be  among  the  most  salubrious  of 
potable  streams.  Wells  are  found  in  the  valleys  at  a  depth  varying 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest 
water.  Upon  the  hills  their  sources  lie  muclr  deeper.  The  greatest 
depth  before  reaching  the  water  is  that  of  the  well  in  the  Villa  Spada 
on  the  Palatine,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  Parisian 
measure.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  thirty-eix  feet  eight  inches, 
and  in  this  instance  the  well  itself  is  eighty-two  feet  deep. 
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Beside  the  streams  which  irrigate  the  subterranean  regions  of  Rome, 
we  know  hj  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  that  many  parli 
of  the  exterior  surface  which  are  now  united  by  dry  land  were  origi- 
nally covered  with  large  bodies  of  water.  The  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine  was  filled  by  a  spacious  pool,  known  among  the 
early  Romans  as  the  Velabrum,  and  which  was  crossed  as  the  Tiber 
now  is,  by  a  ferry.  Propertius  even  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  the 
boatmen  as  employing  a  sail  in  the  passage  :  in  this,  however,  he  may 
justly  be  suspected  of  a  poetic  exaggeration.  A  portion  of  this  pool, 
which  extended  around  the  base  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitol,  was 
distinguished  from  the  main  body  by  the  epithet  of  the  '  lesser  Velabro,' 
a  name  which  it  in  part  retains  to  the  present  day,  although  every 
trace  of  its  primitive  state  has  long  since  disappeared.  It  was  chiefly 
for  the  draining  of  these  bodies  of  water  that  the  Cloacca  Maxima  was 
constructed,  and  more  than  one  of  their  original  subterranean  tributaries 
still  How  through  this  same  passage  to  the  river. 

In  the  Forum  there  was  a  pool  celebrated  in  the  early  annals  of  the  city 
as  the  '  Lago  Curzio,'  and  which,  though  but  a  branch  of  the  lesser  Vela- 
bro, has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  and  much  learned  disquisition. 
Nor  has  the  position  and  history  of  the  '  Lago  Caprea,'  the  scene  of 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  Romulus,  been  agitated  with  less  ardor. 
And  difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  location  of  objects 
of  which  every  vestige  has  been  effaced,  the  mass  of  citation  and 
reasoning  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must  have  covered  that  part  of 
the  plain  which  lies  between  St.  Andrea  della  Valle  and  the  river. 

To  complete  this  picture  of  primitive  Rome,  you  must  fancy  every 
hill  as  covered  with  thick  grown  woods,  and  here  and  there  along  their 
rocky  declivities  some  cavern  looking  gloomily  forth  from  a  shroud  of 
dark  shrubbery  and  trailing  vines.  The  fable  of  Cacus  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Virgil,  and  tradition  still  points  you  out  his  cave  at  the 
base  of  the  Aventine.  A  spacious  grove  of  oaks  crowned  the  Capitoline 
and  Ccelian ;  laurels  and  myrtles  were  interwoven  in  dark  masses 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Aventine;  the  beecb,  that  favorite  of  Latin 
pastoral,  spread  its  broad  shade  over  the  Esquiline ;  and  even  the  least 
credulous  etymologists  will  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  traces  to  its  willow  groves  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
Viminal.  Religious  associations,  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  imparted  to  these  groves  a  character  of  sanctity  which 
in  part  secured  their  preservation  long  afler  every  other  portion  of  the 
city  had  lost  all  traces  of  its  original  aspect  under  the  busy  hand  of 
man.  They  were  the  favored  haunts  of  the  Dryads  and  Guino,  and 
Diana  herself  loved  the  freshness  of  their  cool  retreats.  Beautiful 
must  they  have  seemed  amid  the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  imperial 
city,  relieving  the  sombre  majesty  of  their  massive  walls,  and  extending 
a  grateful  shade  over  their  squares  and  fountains.  Some  traces  of  them 
still  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  if  not  enough  to  shelter  you,  as 
in  the  days  of  their  prime,  yet  showing  how  gracefully  they  followed 
the  windings  of  the  valleys,  and  with  what  a  garland-like  verdure  they 
encircled  the  brows  of  the  hills.  But  the  same  causes  which  had  been 
their  protection  during  the  reign  of  paganism,  proved  fatal  upon  the 
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public  adc^tion  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  but  few 
•emained  to  share  in  the  desolation  of  the  middle  ages.  o.  w.  o. 


90, 1841. 


\ 


The  best  work  upon  the  Geology  of  Rome  is  Brocchi's  treatise 
*  Dello  Stato  JFHsico  del  Molo  di  Roma,^  It  is  accompanied  by  an 
admirable  geognostic  map.  It  may  perhaps  be  fair  to  state  that  Breis- 
LAK  supposes  Rome  itself  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  volcano.  I  have 
adopted  the  more  propable  opinion  of  Baoccni. 


TWENTY       YEARS. 

For  twenty  yean  we  *ve  paMed,  dear  Kate ! 

Down  Time's  full  tide  together, 
And  proved  all  changing  cmmce  and  scene. 

And  met  all  kinds  of  weather ; 
Since  when —  't  was  on  your  birth-day,  Kate  — 

We  vowed  eternal  truth ; 
Two  laughingr  girls,  with  all  the  mirth 

Of  gay  and  careless  youth. 

And  we  have  kept  our  promise,  Kate, 

In  spite  of  youth's  decaying, 
While  Time  with  other's  fortunes  hath 

All  sorts  of  freaks  been  playing ; 
Nor  has  it  left  us  changeless,  Kate  ! 

Mine  eye  has  lost  its  brightness, 
And  your  once  graceful  form  hath  not 

Its  former  fairy  lightness. 

For  twenty  years  will  make,  dear  Kate ! 

In  maiden  beauty,  changes ; 
And  many  a  head  it  layetli  low. 

And  many  a  heart  estrangi^s : 
Full  forty  years  are  on  your  brow, 

And  some  few  more  on  mine, 
Where  shining  threads  of  silver  gray 

Begin  with  Drown  to  twine. 

And  we  are  spinsters  both,  dear  Kate ! 

Yet  happy  ones,  I  trow ; 
There  's  many  a  wedded  wife  I  know 

Who  wears  a  sadder  brow : 
And  blessings  on  your  birth-day,  Kate  ! 

And  blessings  on  your  lot ; 
You  're  blest  indeed  with  loving  friends, 

For  oh !  who  loves  you  not  \ 

And  far  off  be  the  day,  dear  Kate ! 

When  one  of  us  lies  low ; 
And  one  is  left  behind  to  mourn. 

And  strive  alone  with  wo. 
We  've  lived  in  love,  while  twenty  years 

Have  flown  full  swiftly  past ; 
And  when  the  parting  sununons  comes 

May  I  not  be  the  last ! 
AfhoM^,  September,  1841.  Ahhx  Ritbhi. 
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'  A-BUBBLE,  a-bubble,  a-bubble,  rubble,  rubble,  rubble,  ubble,  ubble, 
ubble,  ble,  ble,  and  a  half,  and  a  half,  and  a  half,  alf,  alf,  alf,  f —  f-  f -  f, 
and  a  half;  did  you  i^y  a  half?  —  will  you  say  a  half?  I  mean  to  give 
you  the  wines,  gentlemen ;  I  mean  to  do  it ;  I  wiU  give  you  the  wines ; 
a  half  it  is ;  thank  you,  Isaac ;  I  must  have  my  commissions,  gentlemen ; 
I  must  have  'em:  thank  you,  Isaac — jolly  old  soul!  Isaac  bids 
twelve ;  a-rubble,  a-rubble,  a-rubble,  and  a  half;  go  it  strong,  Isaac ! 
go  it  strong,  I  say;  and  a  half,  and  a  half,  and  a  half,  alf,  af,  af, 
af,  f —  f-  f  -  f ;  wo  n't  you  give  any  more  ?  —  wo  n't  you  ?  nor  you  1 
Then  I  must  give  it  to  Isaac  at  twelve  and  a  half;  put  it  down  to  Isaac 
at  twelve  and  a  half.' 

These  were  the  identical  words  that  came  rattling  from  the  throat  of 
the  rich  and  portly  Walter  Windmill,  Esquire,  the  auctioneer.  Every 
body  is  a  squire  in  these  days,  but  above  every  body  else  rich  auctioneers. 
Mr.  Windmill  was  a  Falstaff  in  his  profession ;  he  had  enormous  jowls, 
the  most  comical  crispy  hair  conceivable,  and  a  pair  of  the  funniest 
hazle  eyes  that  ever  an  auctioneer  was  blessed  with;  but  they  were 
entirely  useless  to  him  without  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  gold-mounted  specta- 
cles, and  even  with  this  aid  the  owner  of  them  could  not  distinguish  a 
hawk  from  a  hand-saw  at  any  respectable  distance.  The  occasion  on 
which  the  emphatic  words  above  recorded  were  uttered  was  a  sale  of 
wines,  by  catalogue  and  sample;  and  the  gentleman  whose  name  was 
repeated  with  such  unction  by  Mr.  Windmill  was  Isaac  Demijohn, 
Esquire,  a  rich  old  grocer  of  Coenties  Slip,  who  had  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  that  favored  spot  ever  since  he  came  into  this  breathing 
world.  Isaac  was  very  rich,  rich  enough,  every  body  thought  but 
himself,  and  he  enjoyed  all  the  honors  that  belong  to  that  happy  condi- 
tion. Nobody,  at  least  no  poor  body,  ever  had  the  audacity  to  call  in 
question  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  All  his  sayings  had  an  orphic 
tendency ;  and  his  jokes  were  always  sure  to  command  an  explosion  of 
mirth.  This  is  one  of  the  choicest  blessings  that  wealth  can  bestow; 
to  know  that  your  wit  will  be  appreciated  by  discerning  listeners,  and 
that  should  you  chance,  through  forgetfulness,  to  tell  a  funny  story  a 
second  or  third  time,  your  auditor  will  kindly  receive  it  as  though  he 
had  never  heard  it  before.  Isaac's  sons  were  the  greatest  rakes  about 
town,  and  gave  unquestionable  evidence  of  ending  their  lives  in  an 
alms-house :  his  daughters  too,  having  been  stinted  in  their  education, 
because  their  father  was  determined  upon  dying  a  rich  man,  were  idle, 
extravagant,  and  silly,  and  much  sought  after  too.  If  one  had  a  desire 
to  be  completely  wretched,  he  could  not  attain  his  object  more  surely 
than  by  taking  one  of  the  Misses  Demijohn  to  wife ;  and  yet  many 
young  gentlemen  whose  sole  pursuit  was  happiness,  paid  them  the  most 
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assiduous  attentions,  with  the  hope  of  winning  their  favor.     Such  are 
some  of  the  blessings  attached  to  riches. 

Isaac  was  a  first-rate  judge  of  liquors.  You  would  have  thought  he 
held  the  destiny  of  all  the  states  and  territories  in  his  hand,  if  you  could 
have  seen  with  what  profound  deliberation  he  drew  his  proof-glass  from 
the  bung-hole  of  a  brandy-pipe  and  applied  it  to  his  plethoric  lips ;  and 
then  with  what  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head  he  intimated  a  forthcoming 
veto  on  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  You  would  have  sworn  that  nothing 
short  of  a  constitutional  scruple  or  a  Virginia  abstraction  could  induce 
such  a  mighty  caution.  But  Isaac  never  troubled  his  head  with  such 
unprofitable  articles  as  abstract  ideas :  the  main  question  with  him  was 
which  of  two  brands  would  bear  the  most  mixing ;  whether '  Pellevoisin' 
or  '  A.  Seignette '  would  take  the  greatest  quantity  of  pure  spirits  without 
losing  its  flavor.  This  was  an  important  point  to  decide;  and  the 
deliberation  with  which  Isaac  considered  the  subject  was  undoubted 
proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  had  scruples,  beyond  a  question,  conscien- 
tious scruples  too ;  for  Isaac  was  a  communicant  in  a  fashionable  Dutch 
church,  and  he  had  frequently  been  called  upon  to  hand  round  the  plate 
for  missionary  purposes.  As  the  flavor  of  good  wine  will  remain  in  the 
cask  long  after  its  contents  have  been  emptied,  so  will  an  odor  of  sanctity 
hang  about  a  man  engaged  in  such  pious  pursuits,  even  when  employed 
about  mere  worldly  matters.  And  no  one  who  saw  Isaac  deliberating 
over  a  pipe  of  brandy  or  a  hogshead  of  molasses,  and  knew  what  a 
lively  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  heathen,  could  doubt  that 
he  had  the  good  of  souls  at  heart. 

The  day  on  which  we  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  he 
had  been  engaged  in  tasting,  smelling,  and  comparing  an  unusually 
long  catalogue  of  choice  wines ;  and  he  no  sooner  seated  himself  on 
one  of  the  wooden  benches  in  Mr.  Windmill's  auction-room,  than  a  heavy 
drowsiness  came  over  him,  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off.  Let 
him  change  his  position  as  he  might,  or  open  his  eyes  ever  so  wide,  he 
could  not  resist  the  disposition  to  slumber  which  overpowered  him. 
Sleep  seemed  to  rain  its  influence  upon  him ;  and  in  spite  of  his  anxiety 
to  bid,  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  its  resistless  but  gentle  power,  and  be 
borne  off  to  the  Land  of  Nod  like  a  manacled  slave.  There  he  sat  with 
his  catalogue  and  pencil  in  hand,  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  his 
head  kept  upright  by  his  fat  double  chin,  unable  to  move  or  speak  a 
word.  His  spirit  had  passed  away  from  the  spot  in  which  his  body 
was  located,  and  while  all  around  were  conscious  of  his  corporeal 
presence,  he  was  not  himself  conscious  of  any  thing  that  was  passing 
near  him.  In  all  save  appearance  he  was  like  a  skeleton  at  an  Egyptian 
feast.  He  had  purposely  placed  himself  in  a  corner  where  no  one  but 
the  auctioneer  could  see  his  motions ;  for  he  knew  that  when  younger 
grocers  saw  him  bid  upon  a  particular  lot,  they  would  try  to  out-bid 
him,  to  show  their  superior  judgment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
there  he  sat,  every  now  and  then  nodding  at  the  auctioneer,  whose 
imperfect  vision  did  not  allow  him  to  discover  that  Isaac  was  stuck  fast 
in  an  apoplectic  slumber ;  so  he  took  all  his  nods  for  bids,  and  knocked 
down  to  him  some  terrible  hard  bargains,  that  would  have  ruined  the 
credit  of  a  younger  grocer. 
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Who  would  have  guessed  that  the  soul  which  inhabited  that  happy- 
looking  corporation  was  then  undergoing  a  probationary  residence  with 
the  troubled  spirits  in  Tophet  ?  So  little  of  an  index  to  the  mind  are 
the  outward  developements  of  the  person.  Although  Isaac  was  asleep 
in  the  auction-room,  he  was  wide  awake  in  another  place.  Though  he 
was  deaf  to  the  winning  voice  of  Mr.  Windmill,  he  could  not  shut  the 
ears  of  his  soul  to  a  terrible  voice  that  none  heard  but  himself. 

Lord !  what  an  uncomfortable  position  a  man  is  in  when  left  alone 
tite-d^ete  with  his  conscience !  But  if  it  is  terrible  in  a  day-dream, 
with  the  blessed  light  of  day  shining  full  upon  you,  and  many  voices 
chattering  around  you,  what  must  it  be  when  one  is  lying  with  the  cold 
earth  upon  his  breast,  and  dismal  night-winds  howling  around  his  solitary 
biding-place  !  It  is  too  fearful  for  thought ;  and  so  it  appeared  to  Isaac 
Demijohn,  Esq.,  while  like  a  guilty  coward  he  tried  to  shun  his  accuser, 
but  dared  not  offer  a  word  in  his  own  defence.  Rich  as  he  was,  Mr. 
Demijohn  would  have  given  all  he  was  worth  if  some  kind  hand  had 
but  touched  him  and  delivered  him  from  his  troublesome  condition. 
But  no  one  discovered  that  he  was  asleep,  or  a  dozen  hands  would 
instantly  have  been  raised  for  his  rescue ;  and  the  auctioneer  rattled 
away  with  his  lubble,  arlubble,  a-lubble,  a-lubble,  and  a  half,  and  a  half, 
and  a  half,  af,  af,  af,  as  other  men  in  other  places  will  rattle  away  at 
their  various  employments,  wholly  regardless  and  careless  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  griefs  of  those  around  them. 

But  what  could  possibly  disturb  so  respectable  a  person  as  Isaac 
Demijohn,  Esq.  ?  He  occupied  a  very  elevated  position  in  society ;  he 
was  a  bank  director,  and  a  subscriber  to  all  the  charitable  enterprises 
of  the  day ;  he  was  looked  up  to  by  his  neighbors,  and  when  men  spoke 
of  him  in  the  street  he  was  said  to  be  '  as  good  as  old  wheat.'  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  things  Isaac  would  have  sold  himself  for  a  sixpence. 
A  monstrous  weight  was  lying  upon  his  breast,  compared  with  which 
one  of  the  granite  pillars  of  the  new  Exchange  were  a  feather ;  and  yet, 
oppressive  though  it  was,  it  was  only  a  false  weight ;  and  the  spirits 
that  so  troubled  him  were  pure  spirits ;  yes  pure  spirits,  that  he  had 
mixed  with  brandy.  Where  was  the  harm  in  that?  He  could  always 
aver  with  exact  truth  to  his  customers  that  he  sold  nothing  but  a  pure 
article.  Then  there  were  tares  springing  up  all  around  him,  choking 
his  path  whithersoever  he  turned,  and  entangling  his  feet;  but  these 
were  false  tares.  How  horribly  he  was  beset  by  these  things,  which, 
though  they  took  no  fixed  shape,  were  so  palpable  and  unquestionable 
that  he  knew  them  at  a  glance ;  and  furthermore,  he  knew  them  to  be 
his  own.  It  never  once  occurred  to  him  to  shift  them  off  upon  some- 
body else. 

After  a  while  these  passed  away,  and  then  a  poor  wretch  came  along 
with  suffering  in  his  looks,  and  Isaac  trembled  at  his  cruel  glances.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  neighbor,  from  whom  he  had  taken  usury  many 
years  before,  and  who  had  been  in  his  grave  a  long  time.  What  a 
malicious  creature  he  must  be  to  bear  malice  so  long  I  Close  upon  his 
heels  came  a  maddened  multitude  of  wo-stricken  beings,  every  one  of 
whom  gave  him  a  reproachful  look,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  But  for  you 
we  had  been  happy  and  blessed ;  it  was  you  who  sold  us  rum ;  it  was 
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you  who  wasted  our  bodies  and  drugged  our  souls  with  sin  and  misery ! ' 
Isaac,  it  should  be  known,  had  begun  trade  as  a  retailer.  Lord !  how 
they  grinned  and  chattered !  —  how  they  gnashed  their  teeth  upon  him  I 
What  a  dismal  howling  they  set  up,  and  how  they  glared  upon  him  with 
their  red  and  swollen  eyes  !  The  sweat  started  in  big  drops  upon  his 
forehead  and  rolled  down  his  unconscious  cheeks,  which  looked  as  red 
and  as  jolly  as  though  their  proprietor  were  reclining  upon  a  Sybarite's 
bed  of  roses.  As  this  miserable  multitude  gradually  melted  away  into 
the  dim  space  whence  they  emerged,  there  came  others,  mute  but 
mournful  beings,  whose  down-cast  eyes  and  sad  features  were  a  thousand 
times  more  harrowing  to  him  than  the  noise  of  the  excited  and  chattering 
creatures  who  had  just  left  him.  These  were  unfortunates  who  had 
i^pealed  to  him  for  help  in  their  adversity,  and  whom  he  had  refused 
with  hard  words  and  abuse ;  widows,  orphans,  and  cripples ;  the  most 
feeble  of  all  feeble  folk,  whose  very  helplessness  gare  them  now  the 
power  of  giants  over  him.  '  O,  if  they  were  only  to  come  to  me  again  1 ' 
thought  Isaac ;  '  I  would  give  them  my  last  penny.  Would  n't  I  shell 
out  to  them  ?  I  would  give  my  coach-horses  for  the  use  of  these  lame 
people,  and  my  idle  and  profligate  sons  should  labor  for  those  wretched 
women.  But  they  glided  silently  away,  seeming  to  say, '  It  is  too  late ; 
we  are  very  happy  now.' 

And  then  Isaac  was  left  all  alone  to  his  thoughts.  How  dreadfully 
dark  it  was !  How  vast  the  empty  space  in  which  he  hung !  How 
dreadful  to  be  deserted,  even  by  his  tormenting  persecutors,  and  left  all 
alone  to  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  !  He  tried  to  call  for  help, 
but  in  vain.  His  voice  was  choked.  Why  did  not  the  heathen  for 
whom  he  had  given  so  much  money  come  to  his  assistance  ?  Why  did 
not  the  reverend  doctor  under  whose  preaching  he  had  slept  so  many 
Sundays  come  and  speak  a  consolatory  word  in  his  ear?  This  was 
more  terrible  than  all,  to  be  left  alone  in  that  black  abyss  of  nothingness. 
He  could  not  endure  it ;  and  yet  he  did.  '  O ! '  he  said,  '  is  this  the 
end  of  all  my  speculating  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  toiled  night  and 
day  through  a  long  life,  and  denied  myself  all  the  bright  and  pleasant 
things  that  I  saw  around  me  ?  —  the  cheq)  luxury  of  doing  good,  and 
all  ?  Did  I  Mrrong  those  poor  people  only  that  my  sons  should  squander 
my  earnings  upon  wantons  and  profligates,  and  that  I  might  myself  be 
wretched  at  last?  How  exact  I  would  be  in  my  weights  and  measures, 
if  it  were  to  do  over  again !  How  contentedly  I  would  live  upon  a 
mere  crust  and  a  cup  of  water  rather  than  wrong  a  human  being  oat 
of  a  penny !  And  how  devout  I  would  be  in  my  religious  duties ! 
Instead  .of  going  to  church  in  a  coach,  I  would  walk,  that  my  coachman 
might  enjoy  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  myself;  and 
I  would  take  the  lowest  seat,  and  give  to  the  poor  all  that  the  velvet 
cushions  and  gaudy  furniture  of  my  pew  have  cost  1 ' 

But  now  a  <m>o1  breeze  swept  across  his  face,  and  he  began  to  breathe 
easier.  The  terrible  load  upon  his  chest  grew  lighter ;  and  although 
he  heard  strange  noises  ringing  in  his  ear,  they  did  not  appeal  with 
such  terrifying  distinctness  to  his  fears.  *  After  all,'  thought  Isaac,  '  I 
have  only  followed  the  example  that  was  set  me.  I  have  been  quite  as 
good  as  my  neighbor.     I  must  provide  for  my  family.     I  pay  my  debts. 
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and  others  must  do  the  same,  or  take  the  consequences.  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  be  bound  to  provide  for  all  the  poor  devils  in  the  world. 
Let  them  take  care  of  themselves,  as  I  do.  And  as  for  walking  to 
church,  when  I  can  afford  to  ride,  that 's  a  doctrine  that  I  wo'n't  sub- 
scribe to.'  Thus  he  began  to  comfort  himself,  as  his  breathing  grew 
freer ;  and  instead  of  his  short  struggling  respiration  he  fairly  snored 
aloud ;  and  as  he  drew  a  good  long  breath  from  the  depths  of  his  capa- 
cious chest,  all  the  vile  phantoms  that  had  been  harrowing  his  soul  took 
flight.  It  was  a  short  respite,  however ;  for  the  next  moment  he  felt  a 
shock  that  sent  the  blood  in  a  tumultuous  current  from  his  head  into 
the  extremities  of  his  body.  Now  he  thought  his  time  was  indeed 
come,  and  that  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  had  him  fast  in  his  clutches. 

'  Hallo  1  Isaac  ! '  said  Mr.  Windmill,  as  he  struck  the  grocer  upon 
his  back ;  '  what !  asleep  ? ' 

'  Save  me  1  save  me ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Demijohn,  starting  upon  his  feet. 

'  Ha !  ha  1  ha  !  —  ho !  ho !  ho ! '  roared  a  multitude  of  voices. 

'  Where  am  I !  —  what  have  I  been  doing ! '  exclaimed  the  amazed 
grocer.     '  Has  the  sale  commenced  ?     Has  lot  forty-one  been  sold  ?  * 

'  Lot  forty-one  been  sold  1 '  repeated  the  auctioneer ;  '  bless  my 
precious  picture !  —  what  a  question  that  is  for  you  to  ask !  Why  you 
bought  it  yourself,  and  two  thirds  of  the  catalogue  beside.' 

'  I  ?  —  I  bid  two  thirds  of  the  catalogue  ?  Sir,  I  have  not  bid  at 
all ! '  said  Isaac. 

And  here,  as  the  novel  writers  have  it,  an  eclair cissement  took  place, 
but  not  a  settlement ;  for  Isaac  refused  to  take  the  wines  that  had  been 
knocked  down  to  him,  and  Mr.  Windmill  forthwith  commenced  a  suit 
against  him,  which  having  been  instituted  only  four  years  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  a  close ;  consequently  we  cannot  at  this  time  lay  the 
result  before  the  reader.  But  as  far  as  Mr.  Demijohn  himself  is  con- 
cerned it  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  how  the  affair  may  terminate,  as 
that  respectable  gentleman  took  his  departure  very  suddenly  from  this 
wicked  world  a  few  months  afler  the  events  recorded  in  this  essay 
occurred ;  and  the  anxious  reader  may  find  his  many  virtues  recorded 
on  a  very  tall  marble  pillar  erected  in  the  Honey-Suckle  Cemetery,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  from  the  City  Hall. 


HUMAN     HAPPINESS. 

O  THOU  whom  all  admire,  adore, 

Pursue,  but  ne'er  possess, 
Away  ! — delude  some  easier  fool, 

Thou  phantom,  Happiness ! 

Thou  art  Life's  lonjp  disastrous  game, 
That  can  the  craftiest  beat ; 

While  Death  looks  on,  but  to  reveal, 
When  't  is  too  late,  the  cheat. 

Safe  is  the  whirlwind's  boding  calm, 
And  true  the  treacherous  sea, 

And  real  all  the  mirage  paints, 
Compared,  thou  Dream  !  with  thee. 
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Lay  sunken  low,  one  leyel  plashy  manh, 

Girdled  with  mists ;  while  saurian  reptiles,  strange 

Measureless  monsters,  through  the  cloggy  plain 

Paddled  and  floundered ;  when  th*  Almighty  voice 

Like  silyer  trumpet  from  their  hidden  dens 

Summoned  the  central  and  resistless  fires. 

That  with  a  j^roan  from  pole  to  pole  upheave 

The  mountain  masses,  and  with  dreadful  rent 

Fracture  the  rocky  crust :  then  Andes  rose, 

And  Alps  their  granite  pyramids  shot  up, 

Barren  of  soil ;  but  gathering  yapors  round 

Their  stony  scalps  condensed  to  drops,  from  drops 

To  brooks,  from  brooks  to  riyers,  which  set  out 

Over  that  meged  and  untrayelled  land. 

The  first  exploring  pilgrims  to  the  sea. 

Tedious  their  route,  precipitous,  and  vague, 

Seeking  with  humbleness  the  lowliest  |Mths : 

Oft,  shut  in  valleys  deep,  forlorn  they  turn 

And  find  no  vent,  till  ^thered  into  lakes 

Topping  the  basin's  brimming  lip,  they  plunge 

Headlong,  and  hurry  to  the  level  main 

Rejoicing.    Misty  ages  did  they  run, 

And  with  unceasing  friction  all  the  while 

Frittered  to  granular  atoms  the  dense  rock, 

And  ground  it  into  soil :  then  dropped — oh!  sure 

From  heaven !  —  the  precious  seea :  first  mosses,  lichens 

Seized  on  the  sterile  stone ;  aod  from  their  dust 

Sprang  herbs  and  flowers ;  whose  death  deepening  the  mould, 

Uprose  to  heaven  at  last  the  princely  tree. 

And  earth  was  fitted  for  her  coming  lord. 

Thus  in  those  ancient  channels  still  ye  run. 
Enduring  Rivers !  —  thus  will  run,  till  earth's 
High  places  be  laid  low  :  ye  haughty  hills ! 
Hvl  not  th'  Almighty  word  the  solemn  truth 
Elsewhere  revealed,  I  know  vour  days  are  numbered  : 
Tea !  streams,  the  gentlest  of  God's  messengers. 
Though  late,  yet  sure,  will  bow  your  stubborn  heads, 
And  bring  your  honors  level  with  the  plain ! 

Whenever  upon  mountain  peaks  I  stand, 

And  mark  the  broken  and  aisordered  scene. 

The  wreck,  the  crumbling  crags  that  stone  by  stone 

Have  tumbling  piled  the  rubbish-heaps  that  choke 

The  deep  ravines,  while  up  their  hoary  sides 

Rash  vines  and  bushes  clamber  where  they  can. 

Clinging  with  hungry,  desperate  roots  —  it  seems 

To  Fancy's  eye  that  earth  is  one  wide  ruin,  , 

And  vegetation  but  the  ivy- wreath 

That  crowns  and  beautifies  its  mouldering  walls : 

Unworthy  dwelling  for  aspiring  souls 

That  crave  perfection ;  yet  there  be  who  deem 

The  ch&rms  of  earth  enhanced  by  ruggedness  — 

That  without  contrasts  Beauty's  self  were  tame : 

If  true  of  Nature,  yet  that  better  land 

Exists  where  order  without  chance  can  charm. 

And  universal  beauty  needs  no  foil 

To  yield  perpetual  rapture  to  the  soul. 

Not  unattainable  this  perfect  clime. 

Even  by  the  weakness  of  ignoble  man. 


If  riffhUy  sought,  as  rivers  seek  the  sea 
With  humbleness  that  love 


loves  the  lowliest  ways. 
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With  patience  under  cFosses,  and  withal 

Enduring  courage,  faithful  to  the  cloee  — 

The  crowning  close !  —  when  on  the  wondering  aight 

Opens  th'  eternal  sea,  lit  by  the  Sun 

Of  Righteousness,  whose  vivifying  raj 

Cheers  the  awed  spirit,  quickens,  purifiei^ 

And  lifts  it  like  a  virgin  cloud  to  heaven  ! 


THE     PIONEERS. 


*  Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  linf , 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling } 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men,  more  murderous  still  than  they : 
Far  difierent  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  graasy  vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  sheltered  thefti  of  harmless  love.' 


OOLUBVITB* 


How  few  among  you,  O  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  civilization !  know 
any  thing  of  hardships  and  sorrows  !  In  quiet  enjoyment  of  neighbor- 
hood and  home,  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  business,  or  in  the  varied 
rounds  of  pleasure,  your  lives  are  passed ;  and  little  troubles  you  save 
the  insignificant  nothings  recurring  daily,  amidst  which  your  lives  are 
frittered  away.  Sickness,  and  occasional  loss  of  property  and  loss  of 
friends  indeed  you  may  have  —  as  who  have  not?  But  who  among 
you  can  endure  even  the  thought  of  long  years  passed  in  insecurity, 
alone,  far  in  the  wilderness;  dead  to  the  great  living,  moving  world 
and  all  its  concerns ;  your  view  circumscribed  by  a  gigantic  wall  of 
trees,  from  which  come  nightly  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  the  screech  of  the 
panther,  and  the  growling  of  the  bear ;  with  no  sympathizing  friends 
around  ;  in  sickness,  woman  relying  only  upon  the  assiduous  but  rough 
carefulness  of  man  ;  in  health,  for  both  to  labor  from  morn  till  night, 
with  patient  weariness,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  come  after  you ;  trust- 
ing only  to  the  future  years  for  earthly  recompense,  and  to  the  infinite 
future  for  final  reward  ? 

O  ye  who  '  dwell  in  palaces,'  with  the  luxuries  of  every  clime  at  your 
command ;  who  amidst  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  theatre  weep  nightly 
at  imaginary  grief,  exhibited  with  all  the  pomp  of  scenic  show ;  who 
pursue  the  phantom  Fashion,  and  are  ready  to  expire  if  you  have  not 
obtained  the  latest  style  in  dress  or  ornament ;  come  with  me  to  the 
far-off  West,  in  solitudes  almost  unbroken,  and  I  will  show  you  real 
life ;  I  will  exhibit  to  you  a  real  scene  of  patient  endurance  of  hard- 
ships, of  cheerful  toil,  which  knows  not  nor  ever  dreams  of  praise. 
I  will  show  you  not  only  how  noble  hearts  have  baffled  and  braved 
the  sternest  realities,  but  also,  ye  '  Mothers  in  Israel,'  how  freemen  are 
brought  forth  and  nurtured,  and  given  to  the  world  for  its  safety  and 
regeneration. 

in  the  remote  West,  many  miles  from  any  settlement,  rose  a  small 
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log-cabin,  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  covered  with  piles  of  logs  and 
massive  trees,  recently  felled.  Many  a  blow  had  been  given  with  the 
axe  before  the  sturdy  arm  of  the  woodsman  had  accomplished  so 
much.  The  logs  and  trees,  with  piles  of  brush  and  leaves  gathered 
around  them,  were  on  fire,  crackling  and  sparkling ;  the  brilliant  flames 
ascended  in  wreaths  to  the  mild  autumnal  sky,  its  glare  driving  the 
wood-birds  from  their  evening  rest  in  the  adjacent  forest,  while  columns 
of  smoke  arising  in  various  shades,  and  in  many  a  fanciful  form, 
created  a  picture  to  which  the  pencil  of  Weir  could  alone  do  justice. 
A  patch  of  corn  grew  thriftily  near  the  rude  dwelling,  and  showed  that 
no  idle  hands  were  there.  Unyoked  oxen  browsed  in  the  bushes  hard 
by,  and  the  faint  tinkling  of  a  cow-bell  was  heard  at  intervals,  its  patient 
wearer  meanwhile  watching  the  spreading  flames,  as  if  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  sight  of  so  much  fire  and  smoke.  Within  and  around  the  house 
were  strewed  a  few  necessary  articles  of  furniture ;  a  shining  rifle  with 
powder-flask  and  bullet-pouch  were  suspended  from  wooden  hooks ;  a 
long  hunting-knife,  more  formidable  still,  a  ponderous  axe,  worn  bright 
with  use,  were  visible ;  and  two  modest  beds,  covered  with  whitened 
linen,  invited  the  weary  to  repose.  A  huge  mastifl*,  the  guardian  of  the 
night,  with  protuberant  lip  and  threatening  eye,  lay  at  full  length  by 
the  door-sill,  snapping  at  the  large  blue-winged  flies  which  disturbed  his 
slumber.  Three  little  children,  their  hands  blackened  with  coal  and 
smoke,  were  building  mimic  houses  of  brake  and  brush,  and  seemed  the 
very  impersonation  of  health  and  enjoyment.  The  father  was  a  stout, 
stalwart  man,  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  was  evidently  well  fitted  to  '  dare 
the  wolf,  and  grapple  with  the  oear.'  He  looked  out  from  the  open 
door,  enjoying  the  scene,  and  gazing  complacently  upon  the  result  of 
his  day's  labor,  while  his  wife,  a  fair-haired  delicate  woman  in  cleanly 
dress,  busied  herself  with  careful  skill  in  preparing  the  evening  meal. 

This  was  their  first  year  in  the  woods.  Over  a  long  and  weary  way 
they  had  travelled  the  preceding  winter,  and  here  they  had  pitched 
their  tent,  to  build  a  gobdly  heritage  for  their  children.  His  axe  had 
since  made  the  old  forest  ring  with  the  sound  of  falling  trees :  and  her 
gentle  song,  learned  in  her  father's  home,  made  glad  the  heart  of  one 
whom  she  had  sworn  to  love  and  obey  through  life.  It  was  not  without 
many  tears  that  she  leil  fi'iends  and  companions  for  a  home  in  the  new 
world  of  the  West.  She  parted  with  them  as  if  for  ever  ;  and  her  wo- 
man's heart  was  almost  broken  as  the  word  farewell  lingered  on  her 
tongue.  That  she  should  no  more  see  her  father's  face  nor  hear  her 
mother's  voice  was  a  sad  thought ;  but  this  was  not  the  sum  of  her 
grief.  There  was  the  trysting-place  of  her  youthful  love ;  the  hills  and 
vales  which  first  greeted  her  infant  eye ;  the  venerable  church  in  which 
were  gathered  weekly  the  good  and  beautiful  for  prayer  and  praise; 
and  there  also  were  the  buried  dead ;  friends  whose  graves  her  tears 
had  watered.  These  were  forsaken ;  and  with  fortitude  though  not 
without  sorrow  she  had  left  them  all.  But  when,  ailer  weeks  of  jour- 
neying through  scattered  settlements,  she  passed  what  seemed  the 
bounds  of  the  civilized  world,  and  entered  still  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness, she  remembered  the  frightful  tales  of  savage  life  which  had  been 
poured  into  her  childish  ear,  and  her  heart  shrunk  within  her ;  and  she 
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peered  into  the  gloom  aroand  their  way,  as  if  expecting  frightful  forms 
to  arise  from  every  side.  Still  she  fainted  not,  nor  faltered,  nor  com- 
plained. Her  course  was  taken,  and  she  felt  that  her  destiny  was  fixed. 
She  trusted  much  to  the  strong  arm  of  her  companion,  but  more  to  the 
stronger  arm  of  Him  who  protects  alike  the  dweller  of  the  forest  and 
of  the  crowded  city. 

As  evening  came  on,  their  frugal  repast  finished,  the  husband  sat 
gazing  from  the  door-way,  half  dreaming,  half  watching  the  crackling 
fires :  the  wife  came  and  seated  herself  by  his  side,  and  laid  her  hand 
with  a  woman's  gentleness  in  his  outstretched  palm,  and  looked  into  his 
face  with  such  a  look  as  only  deep  feeling  and  affection  can  bestow^ 
At  the  twilight  hour  a  sense  of  loneliness  is  most  burdensome;  and 
she  felt  then  how  far,  how  very  far  off  they  were  from  that  busy  world 
of  which  they  had  once  formed  a  part.  She  spoke  of  home,  and  friends, 
and  by-gone  dai^s,  and  old-remembered  scenes,  which  they  should  see 
no  more,  until  even  his  rugged  nature  was  moved,  and  he  felt  it  not 
unmanly  to  weep.  Blinded  with  falling  tears,  not  of  grief  nor  of  peni- 
tence, nor  of  awakened  guilt,  but  of  sweet  and  melancholy  remem- 
brances, she  reclined  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  thoughts 
flitted  alternately  between  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  until  the 
present  and  the  future  were  lost  in  the  visions  of  her  home  and  her  youth. 

When  the  stars  were  up,  and  the  night  had  closed  in  upon  them, 
from  that  humble  abode  arose  a  manly,  deep-toned  voice  of  praise  and 
supplication,  for  the  pioneer  was  a  prayerful  man.  A  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims,  he  had  in  him  that '  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.'  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  eloquence  of  that  forest  devo- 
tion :  it  was  a  prayer  for  pardon  of  transgressions,  a  thanksgiving  for 
life,  and  health,  and  many  blessings ;  a  supplication  for  peace  and  pro- 
tection, and  for  strength  and  firmness  to  endure  whatsoever  of  suffering 
or  of  evil  remained  in  store  for  them.  And  most  assuredly  far-off  friends 
were  not  then  forgotten.  Over  the  whole  wide  earth,  and  in  all  its 
temples  'made  with  hands,'  no  devotion  more  heart-felt,  simple,  or 
affecting,  was  ever  offered : 

— ~  *  For  hit  rirople  heart 
Might  not  resiflt  the  lacred  influences 
Which  from  the  itilly  twili^t  of  the  phee. 
And  from  the  gny  old  trunk*  that  hif b  in  heareo 
Minsled  their  moa«y  bouffha,  and  from  the  found 
Of  the  invisible  breath  that  awaked  at  ooee 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  Uionght  of  boundless  power. 
And  uaaooessible  majesty.' 

Quietly  they  slept  that  night ;  and  if  no  sweet  dreams  visited  them  in 
their  slumbers,  it  was  because  the  weary  labor  of  the  day  had  over- 
powered them,  and  banished  from  the  brain  all  the  *  thick  coming  fan- 
cies'  of  an  ideal  world. 

And  thus  the  time  wore  on.  The  winter  day  saw  the  pioneer  amid 
the  snow,  felling  the  great  trees  around  him,  or  pursuing  herds  of  deer, 
or  some  grisly  bear  prowling  among  the  thickets.  Meanwhile,  her 
household  labors  over,  the  mother  was  treasuring  up  in  the  infant  minds 
of  her  children  such  lessons  of  instruction  as  her  store  of  knowledge 
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allowed.  At  eveniiig  how  anxiously  did  mother  and  children  watch 
the  first  approach  of  husband  and  father  1  They  were  to  each  other 
friends,  companions,  the  world  ;  and  when  the  huge  logs  blazed  up  from 
the  hearth  through  the  open-mouthed  chimney,  lighting  up  every  corner 
of  the  snug  cottage,  the  winds  howling  and  roaring  among  the  trees, 
and  the  drifting  snow,  were  all  unheeded.  There  around  that  fire-side 
old  legends  were  rehearsed,  old  friends  were  talked  of,  and  all  the  events 
of  their  former  days  were  brought  up  anew.  Evening  after  evening 
too  their  few  books  were  brought  out,  and  read  over  and  again,  as  if 
their  contents  were  never  heard  before.  A  file  of  old  newspapers, 
which  had  somehow  been  packed  up  with  their  little  stock  of  goods, 
was  re-perused  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  the  sheets  were  damp  from 
the  press :  the  marriages  and  deaths  recorded  years  before  were  to 
them  as  events  of  yesterday ;  old  advertisements  were  faithfully  pored 
over  from  time  to  time;  and  it  must  be  confessed  some  of  them 
rekindled  in  the  good  wife  a  half-forgotten  idea  of  caps,  ribands,  and 
laces  ;  of  shops,  and  their  long  shelves  filled  and  surrounded  with  many 
an  article  of  female  finery. 

Spring  came  again,  and  with  it  also  the  scourge  of  a  new  country, 
racking  agues  and  burning  fevers.  The  strong  man  was  bowed  low; 
his  frame  drooped,  his  eye  rolled  delirious,  and  his  tongue  spake  strange 
things :  the  tender  child  too  was  confined  to  its  couch  of  pain.  Then 
came  the  trials  of  life  upon  that  lone  wife  and  mother.  No  physician 
was  near,  with  healing  medicine ;  no  friend  to  keep  with  her  the  long 
watches  of  the  night ;  but  the  '  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  *  was  there, 
and  He  inspired  her  breast  with  fortitude.  The  simple  remedies  which 
she  had  learned  from  some  old  prudent  house-wife  she  prepared  with 
an  earnest  care ;  she  culled  the  wild  herb,  and  made  cooling  drinks ; 
and  after  long  months  of  patient  watching  and  nursing  she  saw  her 
husband  slowly  recover.  But  meanwhile  the  summer  solstice  had  come 
and  gone ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  left  destitute  of  provisions,  her 
own  hands  had  planted  the  earth  with  corn ;  had  pulled  up  the  rank 
weeds  which  clogged  its  growth ;  and  when  the  harvest  was  ripe,  she 
had  gathered  it  in.  Thrice  had  she  travelled,  alone,  a  long  day's 
journey  through  the  woods  to  the  nearest  settlement,  for  medicine  and 
advice ;  and  thrice  a  longer  distance  to  a  rudely-constructed  mill,  and 
from  it  carried  back  sustenance  to  her  sick  household.  It  was  a  weary 
way  for  a  woman  who  in  her  girlhood  would  have  been  scared  by  the 
sound  of  her  own  light  footstep.  Saddest  of  all,  came  Death  into  that 
lonely  abode — and  the  youngest  and  fairest  child  was  no  morel  A 
rough  box  was  all  the  coffin  its  feeble  father  could  make :  a  few  shovels 
of  loose  mould  was  thrown  up,  and  the  pale  child,  borne  to  its  resting 
place  by  the  hands  of  its  mother,  its  father  faintly  following,  was  covered 
with  moist  earth  and  matted  leaves.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  tears 
fell  like  rain.  The  scene  was  more  solemn  than  if  loud'*sounding 
requiems  had  been  sung,  or  long  procession  drawn  out  to  bid  the  little 
sleeper  farewell. 

The  cool  breeze  of  autumn  brought  healing  on  its  wings ;  and  the 
pioneer,  strong  once  more,  made  the  old  woods  resound  again  with  bis 
thick-falling  blows.     He  carefully  put  seed  into  the  ground  for  the 
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ensaing  year,  and  dreamed  of  prosperity.  But  another  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  war-whoop  of  the  Indian  sounded  fearfully  in  their  ears  one 
dark  night,  and  they  fled,  lighted  by  the  flames  of  their  own  cottage, 
with  their  little  one  —  for  one  of  the  remaining  two  whom  sickness  had 
spared  was  butchered  almost  in  its  mothers  arms,  and  left  unburied  on 
the  ground.  After  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march  they  gained  a 
shelter  in  the  settlements;  and  when  from  scattered  neighborhoods 
hardy  men  gathered  together  to  protect  and  defend  their  homes,  the 
husband  bade  his  wife  adieu,  and  went  forth  against  the  foe.  Peace 
came,  and  the  settler  and  his  wife  revisited  their  deserted  home.  Anon 
a  new  dwelling  arose ;  their  household  gods  were  gathered  once  more ; 
and  amidst  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  forest  gradually  fell 
around  them,  and  other  sons  and  daughters  grew  up  to  bless  them. 

Years  rolled  swiftly  by,  and  the  adjacent  woods,  which  once  bounded 
the  view  of  our  humble  friends,  were  partially  cleared  away.  A  settle- 
ment had  been  formed ;  adventurers  like  themselves  had  come  in :  need 
it  be  said  how  grateful  to  them  was  the  sight  of  man,  and  the  pleasant 
sound  of  voices  near  or  remote?  Roads  were  opened;  a  modest 
school-house  of  hewn  logs  was  erected,  used  on  week-days  to  teach  and 
train  the  budding  intellect,  and  on  Sundays  for  mutual  communion  of 
the  few  who  with  mingled  fear  and  faith  trusted  and  waited  upon  their 
God.  Now  it  has  become  like  an  old  country :  fine  fair  fields  extend 
on  either  side,  waving  in  summer  with  yellow  grain ;  with  pastures  from 
which  one  may  hear  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  lowing  of  sleek- 
skinned  kine.  The  deer  and  the  panther  have  been  driven  farther  west 
along  with  the  savage,  the  aboriginal  lord  of  the  land. 

The  traveller  who  now  passes  the  spot  may  think,  as  he  looks  upon 
all  this,  and  sees  the  husbandman  gather  his  harvest  in  peace,  and  wit- 
nesses the  evening's  merry-meeting  of  brave  youths  and  fair-haired 
maidens,  that  peace,  security,  and  ease  had  always  smiled  upon  the 
pioneer ;  and  while  he  sips  his  coffee  in  graceful  indolence,  should  he 
perchance  hear  from  that  gray-headed  pair  (for  such  have  our  friends 
become)  a  brief  history  of  the  perils  and  trials  of  a  new  settlement,  he 
may  possibly  turn  away  half-displeased,  as  if  a  nursery  fable  had  been 
breathed  in  his  ear. 

Dwellers  in  cities !  who  rejoice  in  the  *  security  of  streets,'  think 
occasionally  of  him  who  toils  many  and  weary  months,  and  makes  one 
spot  of  this  great  earth  the  greener  by  his  exertions.  While  you  enjoy 
your  luxuries,  think  of  the  brave  band  of  men  who  are  making  our 
common  country  great  and  glorious,  and  by  whose  labor  you  thrive  and 
fatten  in  at  least  comparativt  ease.  If  you  are  in  debt,  and  curse  your 
stars  for  your  fortune,  or  the  government  for  the  too-much  it  promises 
or  the  too-little  which  it  performs,  or  if,  being  rich,  you  fear  that  in  the 
future  your  possessions  may  *  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away ; ' 
contrast  your  situation  with  that  of  the  hardy  pioneer;  weigh  your 
troubles  in  the  balance  with  the  dangers  which  he  braves,  with  the  labor 
and  suffering  which  he  endures,  and  for  the  honor  of  man  repine  no 
more !  o. 
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EPITAPH     ON     ▲     BARREL     OF     FLOUR. 

Thou  art  departed ! — gone  the  way  of  all 

The  things  of  earth.    Peace  to  thy  quiet  manes ! 

We  deeply  grieve ;  and  many  a  tear  shall  fall 
In  thy  remembrance :  we  sorrow  for  the  pains 

With  which  thou  didst  so  oft  the  stomach  wrong ; 

We  weep  —  to  think  that  thou  shouldst  last  so  long ! 

Thou  wert  a  fruitful  source  of  many  ills, 

Of  which  our  tortured  bodies  sore  complained ; 

And  all  those  frequent  heavy  doctor's  bills, 
That  always  kept  our  slender  purses  drained  : 

To  thee  we  owed,  beyond  the  slightest  question, 

Our  head-aches,  night-mares  —  blues,  and  indigestion. 

Thou  wert  most  stubborn !  — never  wouldst  thou  shape 

Thyself  to  crust  or  cake,  or  any  thing 
That  s  eatable ;  and  many  a  luckless  scrape 

Upon  my  housewife-sister's  guests  wouldst  bring; 
For  spite  of  all  the  care  she  could  bestow, 
Whene'er  she  cut  her  cake,  she  found  it  dough. 

No  fire  so  hot,  could  bake  thee  into  bread ; 

The  *  seven-times'  heated '  furnace'  lurid  bkwt 
Thou  didst  defy  —  the  oven's  slowing  bed : 
The  cooks,  confounded,  all  declared  at  last, 
<  Should  they  thy  loaf  in  iEtna's  crater  throw, 
£ven  then,  thou  wouldst  tiome  out  but  heavy  dough ! ' 

I  'm  not  o'er-dainty  in  my  daily  diet. 
As  many  landlord's  know,  or  ought  to  know ; 

For  I  have  paid  outrageous  bills  in  quiet. 
Through  all  the  States,  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

For  hunger  often  makes  the  trav'Uer  prise 

What  all  the  chemists  ne'er  could  analyze. 

I  've  lived  in  steam-boats,  if  you  '11  call  it  living, 

Where  travellers  are  ofl  obliged  to  cone 
With  strangest  compounds ;  stewards  often  giving 

To  passengers  what  they  should  save  for  soap. 
I  never  question ;  't  is  a  dangerous  habit : 
A  cat  tastes  best  when  you  suppose  it  rabbit. 

I  've  lived  in  Southern  inns ;  and  there  I  ate 

A  dubious  manufacture,  miscalled  bread; 
'T  was  '  bread  by  courtesy ; '  whose  clammy  weight 

Upon  the  o'ercharffed  stomach  lay  like  lead ; 
And  e'en  like  the  coUed  incubus  oppressed  it. 
Defying  every  effort  to  digest  it ! 

In  tough  ship-biscuit,  Orabak's  saw-dost  bread, 

I  've  had  some  sad  ezperienoe  in  my  day. 
And  rough  's  the  food  on  which  I  've  oflen  fed ; 

But  as  for  thee,  in  justice  let  me  say. 
Of  ail  the  fare  I  've  known,  from  last  to  first. 
Thou  wert  the  roughest,  toughest,  soggiest — worst! 

Brvufidd,  August^  1841.  r. 
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I  If      TWO      FABTS.  — PART      I:      CHAPTXB     FIBST. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  May,  1778,  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Continental  service,  was  seen  walking  slowly  along  the 
high-road  leading  from  the  interior  of  New-Jersey  toward  the  yilla^  of 
Bordentown,  and  about  two  miles  from  that  place.  His  gait  I  nave 
said  betokened  no  great  haste ;  on  the  contrary  he  stopped  repeatedly 
to  gather  wild  flowers,  which  he  tore  in  pieces  without  remorse  or  ruth. 
His  walk  was  to  and  fro  before  the  opening  of  a  shaded  by-path,  leading 
through  a  wood  that  skirted  the  high-road ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
passed  that  retired  path,  he  cast  an  anxious  and  eager  gaze  along  its 
narrow  vista.  I  would  have  waged  any  sum  that  he  expected  some  one 
from  that  direction ;  but  whom  ?  Gentle  reader,  if  you  guess  not 
already,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  when  I  describe  the  outward  appearance 
of  that  youth.  He  was  tall,  erect,  well  proportioned  in  figure,  with  an 
open  and  expressive  countenance  and  healthy  complexion,  browned  by 
exposure  to  the  sun ;  in  fact,  the  very  man  to  be  in  love  with  some 
romantic  country  girl,  against  the  unreasonable  wishes  of  her  friends^ 
and  in  defiance  of  the  stern  commands  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  or 
mean  and  money-seeking  father.  Were  I  writing  a  fictitious  tale,  such 
a  man  should  have  been  my  hero,  and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
finding  him  ready  furnished  to  my  hand.  For  though  common  enough 
in  novels  and  other  fictitious  and  unprofitable  stories,  this  sort  of 
character  is  hard  to  find  in  real  life. 

Our  youth  thus  continued  to  pace  backward  and  forward,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  aforesaid  wild  flowers  and  his  fingers'  ends,  (which 
he  gnawed  as  if  the  arrival  of  his  sweet-heart  depended  upon  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  same,)  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  though  in  his  esti- 
mation it  was  a  half  day  at  least,  or  some  period  of  duration  between 
that  and  eternity.  But  he  did  not  wait  in  vain.  Suddenly  he  quickened 
his  pace,  turned  rapidly  down  the  shaded  by-path  into  the  wood,  tramp- 
ling unheeded  whole  beds  of  violets  and  arbatus  in  his  course.  It  would 
have  puzzled  an  indifferent  observer  to  guess  the  cause  of  that  sudden 
impulse.     But  lovers,  as  all  who  have  acted  in  that  capacity  know,  are 

*  Nbaklt  leventoen  volamei  of  the  Kitickbbbockxr  have  appeared  since  thii  admirable  tale  was 
written  for  its  paj^s ;  and  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  numbering  thoasands  now  where  they  counted 
hundreds  then,  who  will  not  here  peruse  it  for  the  first  time.  lU  publication  has  been  often  uifed  upon 
ut  within  the  last  two  years,  even  by  Ume-bonored  subscribers,  who  had  themsehres  fhiled  to  obtain  it 
entice ;  and  we  confess  that  at  length  we  turn  even  from  present  liberal  stores  to  comply  with  thoM 
repeated  requests,  with  a  gratification  which  we  are  sure  will  be  shared  by  aU  our  readers.  We  may 
add  here,  that  we  have  so  often  borne  cordial  testimony  to  the  excellences  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
that  it  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  no  offence  is  intended  toward  the  religious  sect 
whoio  early  stiait-laeednewi  only  it  hmtB  pleaaantly  satirized.  Es.  Xmxcxbrbockbb. 
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blessed  with  a  special  keenness  of  vision,  or  a  peculiar  instinct,  teaching 
them  with  the  certainty  of  demonstration  the  approach  of  that  object 
*  dearer  to  them  than  life.'  The  waving  of  a  shawl,  the  glancing  of  a 
riband  t  rough  trees,  which  no  human  vision  under  other  circumstances 
could  penetrate,  is  enough,  and  was  for  our  hero.  They  met ;  there 
was  a  taking  hold  o  hands  and  a  kiss,  followed  like  all  stolen  kisses 
by  a  conscious  and  half-guilty  look  around,  to  be  sure  no  envious  eye 
gazed  upon  the  scene.  This  ceremony  performed,  the  gentleman  drew 
the  lady's  arm  within  his,  and  the  happy  pair,  leaving  the  path,  walked 
to  a  clump  of  pines,  under  which  they  found,  upon  an  old  log,  a  rural 
and  lover-like  seat. 

But  why  this  mysterious  meeting  in  the  loneliness  of  the  silent 
wood  T  Can  that  erect  and  noble  bearing  belong  to  some  proscribed 
outlaw,  endeared  by  his  misery  and  his  guilt  to  the  gentle  lady  ?  Can 
that  open  and  engaging  countenance  cover  the  false  heart  and  base 
purposes  of  a  villain?  Or,  less  guilty  if  not  less  miserable,  is  poverty 
his  only  but  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  hard-hearted  father  t 
Surely,  some  unexplained,  some  horrible  obstacle  disturbs  as  usual  the 
never  smooth  'course  of  true  love;'  else  why  this  secret  meeting 
beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  yonder  ever-greens,  with  no  better  seat 
than  a  gum  log,  instead  of  comfortably  courting  on  the  parlor  sofa,  or 
behind  the  more  congenial  concealment  afforded  by  the  honeysuckles 
that  twine  so  gracefully  over  the  nice  summer-house  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden  1 

Were  mine  a  tale  of  the  imagination,  I  would  reserve  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  mystery  for  the  last  chapter.  But  I  write  history,  and 
must  tell  truth  as  I  go  along.  The  gentleman  I  have  said  was  a  soldier. 
The  lady,  I  must  now  inform  the  reader,  was  a  Quaker,  '  by  the  world 
so  called.'  It  was  against  the  '  testimony  of  early  Friends '  to  paint 
likenesses,  and  the  rule  was  not  so  oflen  infringed  in  the  time  of  Emma 
Richie's  youth  as  it  is  at  this  day.  I  cannot  therefore  give  a  minute 
description  of  her  appearance,  without  drawing  upon  fancy  for  the 
materials,  which  I  am  determined  Aot  to  do  in  this  true  story.  I  only 
know,  as  all  will  take  for  granted,  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  that  her 
complexion  was  of  the  transparent  kind  usually  attendant  upon  light 
hair  and  eyes.  But  her  hair  was  brown,  and  her  eyes  of  a  color  so  dark 
that  thej  were  generally  supposed  to  be  black.  The  hair,  as  it  curled 
naturally  over  her  white  and  rounding  forehead,  was  surpassingly 
beautiful,  but  like  all  other  beauty  proved  a  source  of  serious  trouble  to 
its  possessor.  It  had  long  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  of  mind  to  all 
the  straight-haired  members  of  the  women's  meetings,  and  was  finally 
declared  to  be  against  the  discipline  by  that  body.  A  delegation  of 
two  old  Friends  was  sent  '  to  treat '  with  her  parents  about  the  matter, 
and  authorized  to  set  it  straight.  The  father  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  business ;  the  mother  professed  '  great  concern  on 
her  mind ; '  but  the  hair  contumaciously  continued  to  curl,  and  it  was 
shrewdly  guessed  by  many  that  no  very  effectual  measures  were  ever 
taken  to  reform  the  beautiful  error. 

There  was  an  air  of  real  or  affected  demureness  about  Emma's  mouth, 
which  but  for  the  contradiction  of  her  eyes,  would  have  given  too  prim 
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an  expression  to  her  face.  As  it  was,  her  friends  were  often  puzzled 
to  determine  when  she  was  in  fun  or  earnest,  sober  or  mischievous. 
But  her  smile  left  no  longer  room  for  doubt.     It  shed  over  her  face  a 

1'oyous  but  sweet  and  composed  expression  that  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
t  broke  upon  her  features  like  a  June  sunbeam  upon  the  fields  of  green 
grass  and  yellow  grain  and  waving  forests,  or  like  that  beautiful  and 
gladdening  effect  of  early  day,  before  his  rays  have  reached  the  valleys 
and  the  plain,  which  the  prophet  so  poetically  terms  Uhe  morning 
spread  upon  the  mountains.'  These  particulars  are  to  a  great  extent 
matters  of  record.  The  curling  hair  appears  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  grave  discussion  at  more  than  one  *  meeting  of  business ; '  and  the 
Cfise  of  two  young  men  is  also  recorded,  who  were  '  dealt  with  for  too 
frequent  gazing '  at  the  same,  and  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing, during  silent  meeting,  instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  some 
more  profitable  subject.  The  young  men  pleaded  guilty,  and  '  submitted 
to  treatment ; '  urging  as  some  palliation  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
and  the  weakness  of  poor  humanity.  Upon  acknowledging  that  they 
were  '  sorry  they  had  disobliged  Friends,'  the  culprits  were  readmitted 
into  favor. 

Emma's  dress  comported  with  the  rules  of  her  Society,  and  was  as 
fine  in  its  texture,  as  neatly  fitted  to  the  figure,  and  \ad  received  as 
much  care  in  its  arrangement,  as  ever  was  bestowed  on  the  dress  of  a 
fashionable  belle,  or  the  strictest  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
this  there  was  no  non-conformity  to  rules,  which  although  they  proscribe 
all  gay  colors,  cannot  alas !  divert  the  woman's  attention  from  her  attire. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  rules,  which  are  excellent,  but  the  passion  exists 
in  the  female  bosom  and  must  have  indulgence.  Refuse  her  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  forbid  her  to  deck  her  person  in  its  dyes,  and  she  will 
devote  equal  attention  in  devising  herself  dresses  out  of  white  muslin, 
drab  merino,  and  fawn-colored  silk. 

Emma's  consisted  of  a  white  silk  bonnet,  very  small,  and  close  to  her 
face,  tied  with  white  riband ;  white  muslin  gown,  and  a  white  crape 
shawl  around  her  shoulders,  and  gathered  up  so  as  to  show  the  graceful 
rounding  of  her  figure.  The  only  colored  article  upon  her  person  was 
a  pink  riband,  which  she  wore  around  her  neck;  an  indulgence  for 
some  reason  allowed  to  the  young  members,  while  all  other  colors  are 
most  especially  eschewed.  Even  this  is  not  recommended,  but  only 
permitted,  and  that  much  against  the  weight  upon  the  minds  of  the 
strictest  of  the  sect.  If  they  can,  the  young  friends  are  advised  to  do 
without  the  indulgence ;  but  if  that  is  impossible,  a  pink  riband,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  too  long,  is  allowed  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of 
the  younger  sisterhood.  Some  of  the  other  rules  concerning  dress  are 
apparently  less  reasonable.  Why  the  women  are  allowed  to  dress  in 
black,  while  that  color  is  denied  the  men,  is  incomprehensible.  But 
that  man  who  would  presume  to  clothe  his  shoulders  in  a  black  coat, 
might  as  well  deny  the  inspiration  of  George  Fox.  A  set  of  heterodox 
Quakers  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  B6ston.  The  principal  point  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  Society,  and  the  only  one  by  which  they  can 
be  outwardly  distinguished,  is  that  of  being  addicted  to  black  coats. 

But  my  reader  must  be  anxious  to  hear  what  is  going  on  all  this 
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while  between  the  lovers.  I  give  notice  that  I  mean  to  detail  no  private 
conversation,  except  what  concerns  the  story,  and  which  he  has  there* 
fore  a  right  to  know.     The  rest  I  shall  consider  sacred. 

*  But  what  in  the  world  kept  you  so  long?'  inquired  the  lover. 

'  Indeed  I  could  not  help  it,  William.  We  are  to  have  the  English 
Friends  at  dinner,  and  mother  wanted  my  aid.  I  should  not  have  got 
off  at  all,  if  she  had  not  sent  me  to  neighbor  Gomstock's  for  a  basket  of 
JFHfth-manth  dukes.* 

*  What  in  the  name  of  nonsense  are  they  f ' 

*  That  is  the  way  with  you  world's  people.  You  are  so  given  to  the 
heathenish  appellation  of  days  and  months,  that  you  cannot  understand 
a  christian  language.' 

'  If  your  eyes  would  keep  your  counsel,  Emma,  you  might  make  a 
capital  quiz ;  but  they  always  tell  the  truth.  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
Fifth-month  dukes  1 ' 

'  Cherries  that  ripen  in  the  fiilh-month,  by  the  world's  people  called 
'  May  dukes.' ' 

'  Nonsense  I ' 

*  I  see  thee  thinks  us  fools ;  but  in  truth  we  are  not  so  very  particular. 
But  friend  Comstock  is  a  little  more  so  than  th.e  rest  of  us.  He  does 
not  feel  easy  to  call  one  of  Heaven's  gifts  after  a  heathen  idol.' 

'  Friend  Comstock  is  right  then,  and  consistent.  You  would  not  call 
the  month  after  the  heathen  god,  and  why  should  you  the  fruit?  Is  it 
not  quite  as  absurd  to  say  *  Mfth-month*  as  *  Fifth-month  dukes  f* 
The  only  difference  is,  that  you  are  used  to  the  first  and  not  to  the 
second.' 

'  I  would  not  have  said  a  word  to  thee,  William,  about  the  foolish 
cherries,  had  I  supposed  they  would  have  put  thee  in  such  a  pet.  But 
if  thee  will  promise  to  be  pleased  again,  I  '11  adopt  friend  Comstock's 
expression,  since  thee  prefers  it.     I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  thee.' 

'  Well,  no  matter,  Emma.  I  'm  a  fool,  and  you  shall  say  what  you 
please.  Here  is  a  little  present  for  you.  You  must  wear  it  for  me.  I 
bought  it  of  a  French  pedler.     It  was  the  prettiest  he  had.' 

*'  I  '11  keep  it  for  thy  sake,  William ;  but  only  think  of  my  going  to 
meeting  with  a  blue  riband  round  my  neck  I  What  could  I  say  to  old 
Friends  ?     If  it  were  pink,  now ! ' 

*  Why  so  ?     Is  it  less  gay  ? ' 

'  Oh !  pink  is  the  color  of  the  rose,  thee  knows.' 

'  And  blue  that  of  the  sky.  But  why  are  you  so  fond  of  drab  ?  That 
is  not  the  color  of  the  rose ! ' 

'  Oh  !  drab  is  the  natural  color  of  the  wool.' 

'Did  you  ever  see  a  drab  sheep,  Emma?' 

'  Well,  I  do  n't  know  what  is  the  reason ;  and  farther,  I  do  n't  care. 
Early  Friends  wore  it,  and  we  choose  to.' 

'  Exactly ;  and  you  have  given  the  only  good  reason  I  ever  heard  yet; 
you  choose  to.  In  a  free  country  it  is  unanswerable;  but  it  is  only 
so  as  far  as  you  do  choose,  and  should  not  operate  upon  those  who  do 
not.  This  only  convinces  me  of  what  I  have  often  told  you,  that  you 
are  the  veriest  slaves  in  Christendom.  That  invisible  pope,  the  weight 
of  the  meeting,  holds  you  in  more  than  inquisitorial  awe.     You  must 
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needs  practice  what  you  see  no  reason  for,  and  abstain  from  enjoyments 
you  deem  innocent ;  and  if  you  venture  to  ask  a  reason  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  your  mouths  are  stopped  by  the  information  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  early  Friends,  or  by  some  other  argument 
equally  convincing  to  a  reasonable  and  reasoning  mind.  You  remind 
me * 

'  Now,  William,  hdd  thy  tongue ;  for  if  thee  sets  fairly  under  way 
on  that  subject,  thee  will  never  stop  until  it  has  made  me  angry. 
Beside,  thee  cannot  convince  me.' 

'  Convince !  No  indeed ;  I  'm  not  fool  enough  to  hope  that.  There 
is  one  reason  why  no  one  of  your  Society  ever  can  be  convinced.  It  is 
part  of  the  discipline,  I  believe,  never  to  listen  to  any  reason  that 
makes  against  its  errors.  /  convince  1  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  St.  Paul  to  boot,  have  failed,  and  /  can  scarcely 
expect  to  succeed  1 " 

*  Do  they  say  any  thing  against  Friends  t  * 

*  They  do  not  mention  the  Society  by  name,  I  believe,  but  are  pretty 
hard  upon  some  of  its  errors.' 

*  Gome,  William,  we  have  had  enough  of  this.  Thee  is  too  fond  of 
the  subject,  and  want  discretion  in  urging  it  so  far.  Why  should  thee 
be  so  anxious  to  change  my  views  upon  this  subject?  There  are  no 
essential  differences  between  us.  Why  cannot  thou  adhere  to  thy 
forms,  thy  bishops  with  their  white  sleeves,  and  thy  steeple-houses,  as 
George  Fox  called  them  ?  If  I  do  not  feel  able  to  adopt  them,  I  shall 
not  scold  thee  for  doing  so.  Thou  art  unjust  in  thy  abuse  of  Friends' 
principles.  I  am  attached  to  them ;  then  why  should  I  change  them  ? 
Our  difference  need  neither  divide  our  hearts  here  nor  separate  our 
destinies  hereafter.  We  both  adore  one  God  and  Father,  both  trust  in 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  one  Saviour,  and  pray  for  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  to  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Our 
peculiarities  are  harmless,  if  not  meritorious.  My  parents,  ctli  whom 
I  love,  except  thee,  are  Friends.  It  would  be  a  sore  cause  of  grief 
to  them,  especially  to  my  mother,  were  I  to  leave  their  faith.  Then 
why  urge  me?  My  principles  shall  never  clash  with  thine.  I  am 
satisfied  to  see  those  who  can,  consistently  with  their  own  feelings, 
practice  its  forms,  while  in  conformity  to  that  portion  of  inward  light 
given  to  me,  I  prefer  the  principles  and  bear  the  testimony  of  Friends. 
But  I  '11  promise  thee  one  thing,  William;  I  will  never  turn  preacher, 
that  is  if  I  can  help  it.' 

*  That  would  be  a  pity ;  for  you  have  a  copious  gifl.  I  never  heard 
so  full  an  outpouring  from  the  gallery.  I  hope  you  feel  easier.  But  is 
it  possible  you  have  not  felt  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  urgent  reason 
induced  me  to  send  for  you  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Why,  there  is  nothing  to  be  curious  about.  Thee 's  always  crazy 
to  see  me.  Thee  never  wrote  me  a  note  in  thy  life  without  having  an 
argent  cause  to  see  me.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  have  a  seriously  urgent  one  this  time.  If  you  will 
promise  not  to  faint,  I  '11  tell  you.  You  need  not  turn  so  pale,  you 
goose.  It  is  not  much  after  all.  Only  we  expect  an  attack  upon  the 
ships  at  Bordentown.' 
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'  When  ?  —  not  to-day  ?  * 

'No,  but  to-night.  A  considerable  force,  in  small  vessels,  has 
reached  Burlington,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  designed  to  destroy 
the  property  here.' 

^  At  Burlington  1— they  may  be  here  in  an  hour.' 

*  We  have  taken  measures  to  be  advised  by  signals  of  the  moment 
they  leave  Burlington.  The  wind  is  adverse,  and  they  cannot  beat  up 
here  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours.' 

'  But  you  do  not  mean  to  contend  with  them  ? ' 

'  It  is  true  we  cannot  hope  to  protect  the  ships ;  but  M'Cauley  will 
not  give  up  without  firing  a  gun  or  two,  by  way  of  compliment.  We 
have  made  preparations  to  annoy  them,  without  giving  them  much 
chance  to  hurt  us.' 

'  Dear  me !  I  shall  have  no  peace  until  it  is  over.  Why  did  thee  tell 
me,  William,  since  I  can  do  no  good  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  you  can.  Emma,  you  know  how  obnoxious  your  father  is 
to  the  enemy.  His  Quaker  feelings  have  kept  his  hands  from  blood, 
but  not  from  aiding  us  rebels  in  many  important  particulars.  He  has 
set  a  bad  example  to  his  Society,  who  have  generally  been  as  submissive 
as  the  king's  people  could  desire.  It  is  believed  that  the  opportunity 
will  be  taken  to  strike  terror  unto  all  evil-doers  through  him.  I  fear 
this  is  part  of  the  duty  assigned  to  the  force  at  Burlington.  We  must 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Caldwell  tragedy.  Your  father  must  remove 
his  family  into  the  interior.  I  was  on  my  way  to  see  him,  but  heard 
he  had  gone  to  Crosswick's  meeting.  As  I  could  not  wait,  I  resolved 
to  intrust  the  secret  with  you.  Wait  till  he  comes  home,  and  then 
communicate  the  news  in  private.' 

'  But  why  keep  it  secret  ?     Should  not  our  neighbors ' 

'  No,  they  are  in  no  danger.' 

*  Oh,  dear !  when  will  the  war  be  over !  Thou  art  surely  Quaker 
enough  to  desire  peace.' 

*  Ob,  yes !   honorable  peace.     And  then,  that  farm  we  talked  about.' 
'  Yes,  but  first,  thy  profession  of  Friends'  principles ;  the  exchange 

of  these  gaudy  regimentals  for  a  drab  coat  reaching  to  thy  heels,  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  both  of  us  of  a  rainy  day.  How  respectable 
thee  will  look ;  may-be  seated  in  the  gallery  ! ' 

'  Very  pleasant  indeed,  to  Fancy,  but  like  most  of  her  pictures,  not 
likely  to  be  realized.' 

*  Not  realized  !  How  are  we  to  be  married  then,  and  go  upon  that 
farm?  Does  thee  expect  me  to  disoblige  Friends,  and  offend  my 
parents,  just  to  pleasure  thee  1  1  thought  there  was  nothing  hard  or 
impossible  to  lovers ! ' 

'  Emma,  you  are  incorrigible.  Is  there  no  article  in  the  discipline 
against  malicious  mischief?  Your  father  would  not  care  if  we  were 
married  to-morrow,  provided  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  it  were  done, 
and  was  not  compromised  with  the  meeting.  Your  mother  would  not 
be  pleased,  I  know ;  but  after  awhile  she  would  remember  that  I  am 
not  a  Presbyterian,  and  might  have  been  worse  than  I  am.  Then  as  to 
Friends,  they  would  read  you  out,  and  after  a  month  or  so,  read  you  m 
again,  and  there  would  be  an  end.' 
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'That  is  true;  I  should  only  have  to  express  my  sorrow,  which 
before  a  month  I  may  truly  do,  and  the  fdd  would  be  open  to  the 
wandering  and  repentant  lamb.' 

'  Emma,  I  must  bid  you  good-by,  for  my  time  has  expired.  Remem- 
ber what  I  have  told  you.  I  shall  not  feel  easy  till  you  are  gone. 
Don't  fear  for  me.     I '11  dodge  the  balls  for  your  sake.     Good-by ! ' 

*  Farewell,  William ;  I  did  not  think  thee  would  go  so  soon.  I  will 
do  all  thee  said.     Farewell  1 ' 

The  young  soldier  brought  a  horse  from  the  wood,  and  rode  away  at 
full  gallop.  The  lady  wiped  divers  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  quietly 
pursued  her  way  to  neighbor  Comstock's  house,  where  she  procured  a 
supply  of '  Fifth-month  dukes,'  and  returned  home. 


CHAFTIB     II. 

When  Emma  reached  home  she  found  her  mother  and  all  the  family 
busy  in  preparing  a  grand  dinner  for  the  expected  strangers.  The 
English  Friends,  Joseph  Dido  and  Martha  Nazleby,  were  that  morning 
holding  meetings  at  Crosswicks,  where  it  may  gratify  my  readers  to 
learn  they  were  favored,  (see  their  Journal,  page  37,)  with  a  '  com- 
fortable sitting  and  a  plentiful  opening.'  Joseph  and  Martha  were,  as 
their  names  prove,  Jiot  man  and  wife ;  and  though  to  the  world  it  may 
seem  strange  that  a  rosy  English  gentleman  of  forty  should  leave  his 
wife  and  children  to  visit  Friends  in  America,  with  a  companion  young 
and  handsome,  of  the  softer  sex,  whose  husband  also  remained  in 
England,  let  not  the  Philistine  scoff  nor  the  daughter  of  the  uncircum- 
cised  sneer  thereat.  Such  things  are  not  uncommon  among  Friends ; 
and  be  it  spoken  to  the  credit  of  this  moral  people,  I  never  heard  of  any 
harm  coming  of  the  practice.  A  visit  from  a  travelling  Friend,  more 
especially  when  he  is  also  an  English  Friend,  is  esteemed  a  great  honor, 
and  calls  forth  the  most  solid  testimonials  of  hospitality. 

At  twelve,  then  the  usual  dinner-hour  in  the  country,  all  the  prepa- 
rations were  completed,  and  Jonathan  Richie's  equipage  was  seen 
approaching  up  the  avenue  of  young  poplars.  This  valuable  exotic 
had  been  lately  introduced  into  the  country,  and  Jonathan  was  as 
eager  as  any  of  his  neighbors  to  ornament  his  grounds  with  their  stiff 
and  lofty  forms.  There  they  stood  straight  and  tall,  like  some  maiden 
ladies  I  have  seen,  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  I  need  not  describe 
the  equipage  :  every  body  has  seen  a  Jersey  wagon,  and  knows  what  it 
was  of  old  and  is  now.  It  approached,  drawn  by  two  of  those  fat, 
lazy  and  lounging  horses  which  rich  farmers  always  drive,  and  at  the 
slow  gait  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Joseph  Dido  and  Martha 
Nazleby  were  accompanied  by  Nathaniel  Comstock  and  Samuel  Rob- 
ertson, two  public  Friends,  connected  with  Crosswick's  meeting,  and 
Jonathan  Richie. 

Friend  Dido  was  a  handsome  comfortable-looking  Englishman,  with 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  Martha,  his  companion, 
a  tall  fine  looking  woman,  of  dignified  appearance,  and  rather  comely 
face.     Nathaniel  Comstock  looked,  as  he  was,  the  quintessence  of 
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Quaker  formality.  He  scorned  all  form,  though  without  being  aware 
that  in  his  studied  opposition  to  'the  world's  ways'  he  had  slipped 'to 
the  other  extreme,  and  was  as  much  a  slave  to  a  formal  avoidance  as 
the  '  world's  people '  can  be  to  an  observance  of  them.  It  was  with 
him  a  point  of  conscience  to  keep  his  hat  on  in  the  house,  during  the 
most  oppressive  weather  and  under  the  most  inconvenient  circum- 
stances. When  he  accosted  a  Friend  in  the  street,  he  would  double 
brace  his  sinews  and  stiffen  his  body,  and  pronounce  his  '  How 's  thee 
do  ? '  through  his  inmost  nose,  as  if  the  whole  ceremony  were  a  part  of 
his  religion.  Nathaniel  was  a  selfish,  money-loving,  worldly-minded 
man,  incased  in  the  outward  covering  of  a  Quaker.  I  desire  to  do  no 
injustice  to  this  respectable  community,  but  such  persons  exist  among 
them  as  well  as  among  other  societies  of  Christians.  It  is  no  argument 
against  a  good  thing,  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  Nathaniel  knew  that  a 
strict  conformity  to  its  discipline  would  insure  him  the  countenance 
and  support  of  his  Society,  provided  he  could  keep  his  inward  rascality 
to  himself.  In  this  he  succeeded,  though  his  character  was  not  above 
suspicion  with  the  wiser  portion  of  the  meeting.  Still  he  was  rich ;  and 
wealth  is  power,  with  all  men,  or  societies  of  men;  civil  or  religious, 
and  with  the  self-denying  and  world-contemning  Quakers  as  well  as 
others.  So  long  as  Nathaniel  was  contented  to  remain  in  a  lay  capacity, 
he  found  no  opposition,  but  he  was  suddenly  bitten  with  that  restless 
flea,  ambition,  and  aspired  to  the  ministry.  Friends  did  not  approve 
the  proposition,  and  the  candidate  was  advised  to  wait  and  test  the  call 
more  fully.  But  the  '  weight  on  his  mind  increased '  so  fast,  and  '  his 
uneasiness'  became  so  pressing,  that  he  was  at  last  permitted  to 
'  relieve  his  mind.' 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  ensuing  First-day,  being  the  seventh  of 
Eighth-month,  1770,  he  took  his  seat  among  the  ministers,  and  before 
long  arose.  Great  expectation  was  excited,  as  usual,  at  the  'opening' 
of  a  new  public  Friend;  and  while  Nathaniel  stood  in  silence  for  a 
minute  before  he  began  to  speak,  you  might  have  heard  the  profoundest 
stillness  that  reigned  around.  A  pin  which  dropped  from  Sybella  Hos- 
kins'  starched  neckerchief  was  distinctly  heard  as  it  struck  the  floor, 
to  the  extreme  end  of  the  men's  meeting.  At  length  the  words  began 
to  drop  one  by  one  from  Nathaniel's  nose,  (I  had  like  to  have  said 
mouth,)  with  an  interval  of  about  thirty  seconds  between  each.  '  It 
has  —  been  —  on  —  my  —  mind  .  .  .  for  a — long  time,  to  address 
Friends.  The  thought  weighs  heavy  on  my  mind  .  .  .  and  I 
can 't  feel  easy  to  suppress  it.  It  appears  to  me  .  .  .  that  it  would 
be  more  consistent  and  becoming  for  all  Friends  to  mind  .  .  .  their 
own  business.' 

The  pronunciation  of  the  first  six  words  occupied  three  minutes. 
The  next  clause  was  delivered  with  more  rapidity,  one  or  two  words 
at  a  time,  like  water  from  a  full  porter-bottle :  as  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded, the  matter  continued  to  flow  more  readily,  like  the  aforesaid 
bottle  when  having  lost  some  of  its  contents  it  bolts  out  the  remainder 
as  fast  as  the  internal  vacuum  can  be  supplied.  The  rest  was  given 
forth  freely :  the  voice  was  raised,  and  the  words  were  pronounced  at 
its  highest  and  most  discordant  pitch,  the  bottle  having  nearly  emptied 
itself. 
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This  was  not  esteemed  a  very  reaching  sermon ;  but  as  Nathaniel 
was  just  opening,  it  was  hoped  he  would  become  *  much  enlarged.'  He 
made  several  subsequent  attempts,  but  not  much  '  to  approval : '  as  he 
had  received,  he  gave  but  little.  The  best  attempt  was  his  last,  and  it 
is  still  quoted  and  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  country.  He 
rose  one  day,  and  without  preamble  or  addition,  he  expressed  the  fol* 
lowing  elegant  and  appropriate  sentiment :  '  Young  folks  thinks  old 
folks  fools,  but  old  folks  knows  young  folks  to  he  fools.'  This  was  his 
last  public  testimony.  His  wife  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  before  the  congregated  elders,  the  very  weight  of  the  meetp 
ing,  thus  accosted  him :  '  Oh !  Nathaniel,  why  wiii  thee  make  such  a 
fool  of  thyself! '  Whether  this  gentle  remonstrance  had  the  effect,  or 
he  received  a  hint  from  the  old  Friends  that  he  was  not  approved  of,  is 
not  known;  but  he  never  felt  moved  again.  He  continued  however 
strictest  of  the  strict  in  his  deportment  and  conversation.  He  it  was 
who  always  addressed  an  old  tinker,  by  name  '  Munday,'  as  '  neighbor 
Seccmd-day ; '  and  of  whose  '  Fifth-month  dukes '  the  reader  has  already 
heard  enough. 

So  much  for  Nathaniel's  history  and  character.  I  cannot  forbear 
some  descriptjon  of  his  outer  man,  for  it  was  original  and  unimitated. 
He  was  very  tall  and  very  spare.  His  small  head  was  thinly  covered 
with  gray  hair,  and  attached  to  a  nose  of  immense  proportions  and  sin- 
gular conformation.  It  was  an  isoceles*  triangle,  resting  on  its  shortest 
side  as  its  base,  and  of  course  stuck  out  almost  directly  from  his  face, 
with  the  air,  as  he  walked  head  and  chin  erect,  of  a  grey-hound  when 
he  heara  the  horn  of  a  morning.  An  old  Indian  of  the  Brotherton  tribe 
styled  it  the  *  father  of  all  noses.'  Beneath  this  phenomenon  opened  as 
singular  a  mouth.  In  its  quiescent  state  it  did  not  look  very  large, 
being  puckered  up  like  the  mouth  of  Nathaniel's  purse.  Like  it,  too, 
its  openings  were  little  profitable  to  his  neighbors,  though  both  possessed 
a  capacity  for  reception  wonderful  to  behold.  Imagine  this  mouth  and 
nose  fixed  by  a  long  and  thin  neck  on  as  long  and  thin  a  body,  and  this 
supported  by  a  pair  of  the  merest  spindle-shanks,  attached  to  two  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  ill-shaped  feet  in  New-Jersey,  and  you  have  Nathaniel 
Gomstock ;  of  whom  enough  for  the  present. 

Samuel  Robertson  was  the  very  reverse  of  his  thin  neighbor  in  dis- 
position and  in  person ;  and  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation that  all  the  usages  of  his  Society  might  be  strictly  and  religiously 
observed,  without  offending  those  from  whom  he  differed  in  sentiment, 
or  infringing  one  rule  of  true  and  genuine  politeness.  Samuel  was  a 
gentleman  by  nature  and  education,  in  heart  and  in  manner.  In  his 
day  he  appears  to  have  been  considered  rather  a  phenomenon  among 
his  people.  In  point  of  education,  there  were  probably  few  among 
them  equal  to  him ;  but  doubtless  many  possessed  bis  other  good  quali- 
ties. If  it  were  not  so,  the  Society  of  Friends  have  made  a  rapid 
improvement.  For  where  we  could  show  one  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing, 
like  Nathaniel,  we  could  produce  ten  who  have  imitated  Samuel  Robert- 
son in  his  gentlemanlike  depc^tment,  his  liberal  feelings,  and  his 
generous  philanthropy. 

Jonathan  Richie  was  never  meant  by  nature  for  a  Quaker ;  and 
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though  he  wore  the  dress  and  observed  the  outward  practices  of  the 
sect,  was  totally  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  under  insult,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  that  suppression  of  the  irritable  feelings,  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  practice  of  its  professors.  Still,  though 
quick  he  was  easily  appeased,  true-hearted,  and  intelligent  He  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  Colonial  cause,  and  itched  to  have  his  hand 
in  the  work.  But  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  Friends  had  sufficed  to 
keep  his  Angers  from  fight  and  himself  from  expulsion. 

Rachel  Richie  was  a  fat  and  prejudiced,  but  at  the  same  time  kind 
and  hospitable  old  woman,  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself  and  *  Friends,' 
and  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  and  the  depths  of  ignorance.  This  good  opinion  of  herself 
and  her  judgment  showed  itself  on  all  occasions,  and  sometimes  provoked 
our  young  acquaintance,  William  Vallette,  (Emma's  lover,)  beyond 
forbearance,  though  he  had  every  reason  to  desire  her  good  feelings. 
She  would  take  frequent  occasion  to  observe  upon  his  religious  opinions, 
the  form  of  prayer,  written  discourses,  and  observance  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  etc.,  all  which  she  termed  'heathen  superstitions,'  evidently 
without  entertaining  any  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  charge.  This 
invariably  brought  on  an  argument,  in  the  course  of  which,  while  she 
always  displayed  a  sorrowful  ignorance  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
books,  except  the  contents  of  two  or  three  'Journals  of  Travelling 
Friends,'  Rachel  would  express  a  provoking  and  condescending  pity 
for  her  young  friend's  blindness,  which  invariably  threw  him  out  of  his 
argument  into  a  passion.  If  he  stood  this  unmoved,  she  was  sure  to 
conquer  him.  After  he  had  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  upon  some  (in 
his  opinion)  absurdity  of  her  creed,  and  nailed  it  with  Scripture,  she 
would  dress  her  face  in  a  half-contemptuous  half-pitying  smile,  and 
complacently  answer,  that  she  '  did  not  feel  easy  to  adopt  that  opinion ; ' 
that '  the  light  within  her  was  sufficient  for  her ; '  or,  to  his  equal  satis- 
faction, that  '  Friends  thought  otherwise.'  This  in  answer  to  a  plain 
injunction  of  Scripture  would  inevitably  throw  poor  Vallette  into  a  fever, 
which  was  only  increased  by  the  placid  and  still  contemptuous  and 
pitying  smile  with  which  his  petulance  was  received. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  was  tempted  to  retaliate  upon  her  the  disre- 
spect she  had  expressed  toward  a  venerable  clergyman  of  the  episcopal 
church,  by  denying  the  inspiration  of  John  Stokes,  a  highly-gifled 
minister  whom  Friend  Rachel  almost  adored  and  quite  worshipped. 
He  persuaded  her  to  admit  that  though  John's  inspiration  might  be  fully 
equal  to  that  which  dictated  the  Bible,  yet  that  since  the  Bible  was 
certainly  an  inspired  production,  all  other  inspiration  must  unite  with 
it ;  and  all  which  should  differ  from  or  be  in  any  particular  unlike  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  could  not  be  inspiration  at  all."  '  Well  then,' 
said  he,  '  show  roe  that  holy  men  were  ever  inspired  to  speak  nonsense, 
and  I  will  believe  the  nonsense  of  John  Stokes  to  be  inspiration ;  but 
not  till  then.'  There  was  an  end  of  all  calmness  and  placidity  upon 
the  countenance  of  Friend  Rachel  in  a  moment.  Contempt  gave  way 
to  rage,  and  Vallette  was  glad  to  escape  the  presence.  As  he  valued 
his  chance  for  Emma's  hand,  he  took  care  to  avoid  theological  dispute? 
with  her  mother  firom  that  time  forward. 
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Here,  as  I  write  for  the  instruction  of  my  fellow-men,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  waste  a  little  upon  them.  Dr.  Franklin  used  to  say  that  if 
all  things  lost  on  earth  went  to  the  moon,  how  full  she  must  be  of  good 
advice  I  Nevertheless,  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  wash  my 
hands  of  the  blood  of  all  men. 

First  then,  ye  aspirants  after  and  pretenders  to  the  light  of  inspiration, 
never  admit  the  Bible  to  be  the  true  standard  by  which  your  claims 
shall  be  weighed.  It  will  prove  a  dangerous  test,  and  ten  to  one  you 
will  suffer  by  the  comparison.  You  have  heard  of  that  celebrated 
philosopher  who  in  pity  for  the  blindness  of  this  dark  world  hung  his 
rush-light  upon  a  tall  post.  It  gave  no  great  amount  of  radiance,  it  is 
true ;  yet  as  it  shone  at  midnight  amid  pitch  darkness,  and  was  hung 
above  the  heads  of  his  neighbors,  it  passed  among  them  for  a  new  star 
or  a  comet.  But  the  philosopher  became  ambitious  with  partial  success, 
and  resolved  to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  sun,  and  having  so  effec- 
tually lighted  the  night,  proposed  to  illuminate  the  noon-day.  As  Qiighi 
have  been  predicted,  he  made  but  a  poor  business  of  it.  His  lamp 
burned,  but  gave  forth  darkness  rather  than  light,  since  the  only  visible 
evidence  that  it  continued  to  blaze  was  the  smoke  it  evolved.  Its  fire 
evidently  was  not  of  the  same  essence  with  the  heaven-born  radiance  of 
the  glorious  sun ;  and  even  his  neighbors  perceived  how  little  claim  his 
paltry  taper  had  to  a  communion  with  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  when 
they  saw  it  perched  scarce  out  of  their  reach,  on  the  top  of  a  twenty- 
feet  pole. 

Then  take  wisdom  from  the  philosopher's  failure,  ye  who  would  hold 
up  the  light  of  your  vaunted  inspiration  to  aid  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  Keep  your  candle  from  his  rays :  hide  it  by  day ;  bring 
it  forth  only  by  night. 

Secondly :  You  who  are  given  to  religious  arguments  with  bigoted 
and  ignorant  partisans,  beware  how  you  insinuate  aught  against  the 
purity  of  their  creed  or  the  perfection  of  their  prophets,  but  content 
yourself  with  defending  your  own.  You  will  find  it  sufficient  occupa- 
tion. You  may  naturally  conclude,  that  since  they  take  all  sorts  of 
liberties  with  your  creed  and  your  teachers,  you  may  with  propriety 
express  your  sentiments  in  return.  You  will  find  yourself  mistaken, 
and  give  unpardonable  offence.  If  you  have  no  reason  to  regard  the 
good  or  ill  opinion  of  your  adversary,  it  may  be  very  well  and  very 
satisfactory  to  speak  your  mind ;  but  if  you  are  courting  his  daughter, 
or  wish  to  borrow  his-  money,  by  all  means  keep  it  to  yourself. 

The  visiters  were  ushered  into  the  parlor,  opened  specially  for  this 
occasion,  and  received  by  Emma  and  her  mother. 

'  Joseph  Dido,  my  wife,  my  daughter ;  Martha  Nazleby,  my  wife,  my 
daughter  Emma.' 

'  Pleased  to  see  thee,  Joseph ;  pleased  to  see  yon  all,  friends.  Emma, 
take  friend  Nazleby's  bonnet.  Samuel,  how's  thee  do?  Well,  Na- 
thaniel, how's  thee?     And  Rebecca?     I  heerd  she  was  poorly.' 

'  Complains  of  being  some  better  this  morning,  thank  thee,  Rachel.' 

'  Come,  Rachel,'  said  Jonathan,  '  has  thee  got  nothing  for  these 
Friends  ?     They  have  ridden  far  this  morning.' 

VOL.  XVIII.  53 
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'  We  can  give  them  something,  but  poor  to  what  such  travellers  have 
been  used  to/ 

'  We  are  not  used  to  any  thing  better  than  thou  art,  Rachel,  I  assure 
thee,'  said  Friend  Dido,  as  they  walked  into  the  room  where  dinner 
was  prepared. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here  upon  one  peculiarity  by  which  an 
English  Friend  may  be  distinguished.  He  speaks  good  English.  It 
must  be  from  disinclination  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  rather  than 
from  ignorance,  that  American  Quakers  so  universally  commit  high 
treason  against  the  Queen  in  her  capacity  of  Defender  of  the  Grammar. 
'  How  's  thee  do,'  *  thee  would,'  etc.,  certainly  come  much  easier  to  the 
tongue  than  *  how  dost  thou  do,'  and  *  thou  wouldst.' 

Being  seated  at  the  table,  our  Friends  assumed  that  solemn  manner 
and  perfect  silence  which  always  precedes  their  meals ;  an  appropriate 
and  affecting  ceremony,  when  the  form  is  accompanied  and  sanctified 
by  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The  dinner  advanced  without  much 
conversation,  except  an  occasional  passing  remark  between  Joseph  and 
Samuel,  and  the  brief  and  ofl-repeated  exhortations  to  eat,  addressed  to 
the  guests  on  the  part  of  their  host  and  hostess. 

'  Why,  Friend  Dido,  I  declare  thee  does  not  eat  at  all.  Do  take 
some  more  of  the  roast  pig !  Well  then,  try  the  boiled  beef;  thee  'U 
find  it  very  good.  No?  Well,  this  is  a  very  tender  young  chicken. 
Martha,  I  am  afraid  thee  finds  nothing  thee  likes.  Why,  thee  eats 
nothing  at  all.' 

Nathaniel  did  not  open  his  mouth  to  speak,  except  to  say  '  Yes,  thank 
thee,'  when  Jonathan  offered  to  replenish  his  plate ;  but  sat  with  his 
tall  figure  bent  to  the  table,  his  nose  almost  touching  it,  and  poured  the 
food  into  his  capacious  ilfiouth  with  a  rapidity  and  energy  truly  miracu* 
lous.     When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  conversation  began. 

'  Thou  wert  at  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  Joseph,  I  believe,' 
said  Samuel  Robertson,  who  though  an  American,  was  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  speaking  ungrammatically,  and  was  almost  a  Solitary 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

'  Yes,'  said  Joseph. 

*  Was  Robert  Dot  at  meeting  1 ' 

'Yes,  and  Susan  Sacherville.  We  had  a  profitable  meeting,  and 
experienced  a  great  state  of  inwardness.' 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  Nathaniel,  wiping  his  mouth.  '  Robert  Dot  was 
highly  favored  on  that  day.  The  power  accompanying  his  words  was 
very  reaching.     Did  thee  not  feel  it  so,  Joseph  ? ' 

'Yes,  at  first ;  but  Robert  himself  told  me  he  over-stayed  the  motion, 
and  persisted  to  speak,  though  he  felt  an  inward  inclining  to  sit  down ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  great  flatness  and  uneasiness  ensued.  The 
latter  part  reminded  me  of  George  Fox's  prison,  '  the  savor  whereof  was 
very  grievous  to  be  endured.'  * 

'Was  there  not  some  difference  among  Friends  at  that  meeting?' 
inquired  Friend  Rachel. 

'  Yes,'  said  Martha.     '  John  Pearce,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was 

fathered  into  an  inward  waiting  state  of  mind,  felt  constrained  to  address 
'riends.     He  felt  some  concern  on  his  mind  on  account  of  backsliding 
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of  certain  former  members,  calling  themselves  Free  Quakers,  and 
violating  the  testimony  concerning  war,  holding  what  they  termed 
defensive  war  to  be  allowable.  John  had  it  on  his  mind  to  confer 
privately  with  Joseph  Haywood  on  the  matter.' 

*  Was  Joseph  at  meeting?' 

'Yes,  and  John  had  opportunity  with  him  afterward,  and  let  him 
know  his  uneasiness ;  but  it  was  not  removed.' 

'  Did  Joseph  speak  7 ' 

'  He  expressed  himself  under  weight.  But  it  was  signified  by  Friends 
that  as  he  was  under  dealing,  it  would  not  be  to  approval.' 

'  I  hear  Tobias  Haley  opened  as  a  public  Friend.' 

'  Yes,  and  a  new  woman  Friend  appeared  in  supplication,  but  not  to 
edification  of  Friends.' 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation,  Jonathan,  who  would  much  rather 
have  talked  with  the  Englishman  about  the  wonderful  things  in  the  old 
country,  of  the  events  and  prospects  of  the  struggling  Colonists,  and 
had  attempted  in  vain  to  turn  the  current,  left  the  room  on  pretence  of 
business.  Emma,  who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
privately  with  him,  soon  followed  and  delivered  her  message. 

'  That  was  kind  in  William,  and  I  will  not  forget  it.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow ;  don  't  thee  think  so,  Emma  1  1  thought  so.  I  must  go  to 
Bordentown,  and  see  about  the  matter.  Tell  Quommino  to  put  the 
horses  to  the  wagon.' 

Jonathan,  having  informed  his  friends  that  urgent  business  called 
him  to  Bordentown,  prepared  to  depart  alone ;  but  Nathaniel,  having 
some  purchases  to  make  of  Amos  Smith,  the  principal  store-keeper  and 
moneyed  man  of  the  vicinity,  offered,  to  his  great  annoyance,  to  accom- 
pany  mm.  PART    TWO    IM    OUR    MBXT. 
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B  T     Mian 


D  no  WM  B. 


'T  IS  but  a  fragment  of  a  tomb, 

Spared  when  the  rest  was  cleared  away ; 
Its  sculpture  gone ;  the  name  of  whom 

It  covered  perished  in  decay  : 
But  though  it  bears  nor  name  nor  date, 

I  have  wild  fancies  of  my  own, 
And  well  I  love  to  contemplate 

That  old  and  shattered  stone ! 

I  wander  near  it  when  the  dew 

Of  morn  is  dripping  from  the  eaves, 
And  the  church  window  glistens  thro' 

Its  curtain  green  of  ivy  leaves. 
The  marble  shines,  when  o'er  its  white 

Smooth  BUI  face  is  the  sunlight  thrown ; 
But  oh !  I  love,  though  not  so  bright, 

That  old  and  shattered  stone  ! 


I  love  to  think,  ^  Perchance  some  head 

Of  peerless  beauty  there  may  rest ; 
That  monument  perhaps  was  laid 

Upon  a  fair  and  lovely  breast ! 
And  even  while  I  ^aze,  perchance 

Some  spotless  spirit  looketh  down, 
And  casts  its  pure  celestial  glance 

Upon  the  old  gray  stone  ! 

If  such  things  be,  what  vanity 

This  earth  and  all  therein  must  seem 
To  those  who  dwell  in  bliss  on  hi^h, 

Whose  name  on  eaHh  is  but  a  dream ! 
And  while  we  strive  with  care  and  pains 

To  leave  a  name  when  we  are  gone, 
Mav  we  remember  what  remains 

Of  that  sepulchral  stone. 
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THE        PASSAOB        OF        THE        SEA 


wnirraM    m    Tca    ocx-r    or    uaxi>;o. 


We  have  journeyed  far  o*er  many  a  land, 

0*er  many  a  sunny  plain ; 
And  now  our  steps  have  left  the  strand — 

Our  path  lies  o'er  the  main  ! 

It  lies  across  the  waters  drear, 

Far  o'er  the  lone  blue  sea  : 
In  perfect  love  there  dwells  no  fear — 

Then  pass  the  waves  with  me. 

Our  yessel  like  a  broad^wtnged  bird 

Lies  on  the  watery  track ', 
The  springing  breeze  her  sails  hath  stirr*d. 

Ana  streams  her  pennon  back. 

We  hope  for  many  happy  hours 

Upon  that  silent  deep  ; 
Our  hearts,  like  long  unfaded  flowers, 

Shall  still  Earth's  freshness  keep. 

We  *I1  watch  the  white  and  leaping  spray 
Curl'd  from  our  clearing  prow. 

And  the  wild  breeze  shall  kiss  away 
The  dark  locks  from  each  brow. 

And  when  the  stars  of  midnight  o'er 

The  waves  shine  gleamingly, 
We  '11  speak  of  those  who  dar'd  of  yore 

The  passage  of  the  sea : 

The  inmates  of  the  early  ark, 

Floating  a  world  above, 
Till  o'er  the  space  of  waters  dark. 

Returned  the  peace-fraught  dove : 

And  Pharoah's  bands  that  came  in  wrath. 

With  clashing  cymbals  tost ; 
Fiercely  on  flecmg  Israel's  path, 

A  dark  and  angry  host : 

Till  on  those  red  and  rolling  waves, 

Those  ancient  waters  lone, 
Chariot  and  horsemen  found  their  graves. 

And  Egypt's  might  was  gone. 

The  passage  of  the  classic  deep, 
When  Grecian  spears  were  met. 

And  Fate  for  destined  Troy  might  weep, 
And  eyes  in  Heav'n  were  wet. 
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And  the  fleeing  of  that  bark  by  night, 

That  bore  iEneas'  late, 
When  lUium's  flames  were  red  and  bright, 

And  the  Trojan — desolate. 

We  *)1  speak  of  dajs  when  mighty  Rome 

Her  eagle  wings  unfurled, 
When  the  passage  of  the  sea  brought  home 

The  conquerors  of  a  world : 

The  CiBsars  and  the  Antonies, 

And  the  Nile's  captive  green : 
Freighted  with  god-like  destinies 

Tnc  ancient  seas  ha?e  been  ! 

A  bark  went  forth,  a  bark  from  Spain, 

In  the  knightly  days  of  yore; 
A  frail  bark  o'er  that  mighty  main 

No  sail  had  swept  before. 

The  mariner  that  held  the  helm 

Was  bound  in  fervent  dreams ; 
In  visions  of  the  unknown  realm, 

Its  gold,  its  gushing  streams. 

Oh !  strong  was  faith,  a  faith  sincere. 

To  guide  that  lonely  ship, 
When  through  each  storm  and  doubt  and  fear 

Columbus  passed  the  deep  ! 

They  too,  whose  memory  yet  can  thrill. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers'  band, 
Whose  faith  in  quenchless  embers  still 

Bums  on,  from  land  to  land : 

Each  gray  head  bore  its  anguish  deep 

From  the  rest  of  its  native  sod. 
And  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  them 

Was  a  passage  unto  God  ! 

And  there  are  darker  memories, 

That  I  could  call  to  mind, 
Till  fraught  with  startling  histories 

Seems  every  ocean  wind. 

The  legends  of  the  Spanish  Main, 

Of  cruisers  stern  and  bold. 
Of  deeds  that  madden  on  the  brain. 

And  tales  of  blood  and  gold. 

We  traverse  the  wild  ocean  o'er, 

A  cold  and  careless  race, 
Remembering  not  the  hosts  of  yore 

That  swept  the  water's  space. 

But  oh  !  let  one  great  memory 

Be  graven  on  the  deep, 
Let  not  thy  tides,  tumultuous  Sea ! 

That  record  darkly  sweep. 
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'T  is  written  on  each  billow's  crest, 

Each  white  surge  rolling  free, 
That  He  who  fram'd,  who  sav'd  the  worId| 

Once  passed  the  darkened  sea. 

He  passed  not  with  the  crmbals*  clash, 

Mid  ships  of  sound  and  jflame  ; 
No  herald  was  the  battle's  flash — 

In  simple  guise  He  came. 

Clad  in  the  fisher's  garb,  alone. 

He  came,  at  close  of  even. 
Who  spread  the  waves  from  zone  to  zone. 

And  set  the  stars  in  Heaven  ! 

Thus  let  the  path  of  those  who  rove 

Over  the  dark  waves  be : 
Fearing  not,  in  His  might  of  love. 

The  passage  of  the  sea ! 
Big  Prairie,  (Mss.)  Ellbr  Pbhct. 


MY  FATHER'S  HOUSE:  A  REMINISCENCE. 


'SOMUa     AM  TIQOIT  AQnV,     KnBTXOA.' 


I  HATE  a  great  affection  for  every  thing  which  brings  to  mind  my 
boyish  days.  I  believe  that  if  by  any  possibility  I  could  obtain  the 
identical  rod  with  which  my  father  whipped  me  for  the  first  time,  I 
should  cherish  it  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  It  would  afford  occupation 
for  many  a  quiet  hour,  to  gaze  upon  that  dry,  knotty,  barkless  stick. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  passed  by  chance  through  the  village  in  which  I  was 
born.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of  good  old  Connecticut, 
and  is  just  such  a  place,  both  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  in 
its  general  appearance,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  that  *  land  of 
steady  habits.'  The  main  feature  of  the  country  around  it  is  hills ; 
some  with  barren,  naked  summits,  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the 
distant  sky;  others  crowned  with  the  hardy  birch  and  dark  solemn 
pines;  and  not  a  few  covered  with  bright  yellow  fields  of  ripe  and 
waving  grain. 

My  father's  house  stood  (or  stands,  but  it  is  his  no  longer,)  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  I  remember  that  in  my  boy- 
hood he  used  to  rejoice  at  this  circumstance,  for  it  kept  me  from  sdl 
intercourse  with  the  wild,  mischief-loving  youngsters  of  the  place. 
When  I  passed  through  the  little  settlement,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
the  building  which  had  been  my  home  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  my 
life,  still  standing,  as  it  had  stood  eighteen  years  before,  save  that  the 
trees  around  it  were  somewhat  larger,  and  its  old  dilapidated  chimney 
was  a  shade  or  two  blacker.     It  was  an  old-fashioned  building ;  origi- 
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nally  of  a  red  color  ;  but  time  had  sprinkled  moss  upon  its  sides,  and  here 
and  there  where  a  board  had  fallen  off  a  new  unpainted  one  had  been 
hastily  nailed  on,  contrasting  strongly  with  its  weather-stained  fellows. 
The  roof  was  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  all  old  country  houses;  narrow  in 
front,  but  reaching  almost  to  the  ground  in  the  rear. 

The  trees  before  the  house  had  almost  grown  out  of  my  recollection. 
They  were  no  longer  the  trees  at  which  I  used  to  wonder  in  my  infancy ; 
which  I  climbed  in  my  boyhood ;  upon  whose  branches  I  loved  to  sit 
and  be  shaken  by  the  wind ;  under  which  I  built  my  play-house,  and  fed 
my  young  birds,  and  conned  my  morning  lessons.  They  were  familiar 
to  me  as  connected  with  the  dwelling,  and  for  that  I  loved  them ;  but 
my  childish  regard  for  them  had  disappeared.  I  used  to  think  that 
there  were  no  trees  like  them  ;  but  now — I  had  been  abroad,  and  the 
dreams  of  infancy  were  dispelled. 

My  father  had  moved  from  the  place  shortly  after  I  led  home,  and 
the  house  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  A  ragged  urchin,  who 
was  playing  in  the  street  before  it,  informed  me  that  it  had  been  unten- 
anted ever  since  he  could  remember.  I  entered  the  little  yard  by  its 
side,  and  passing  through  it,  gazed  upon  the  narrow  plat  of  green-sward 
in  the  rear.  There  was  the  well  with  its  long  pole  and  '  moss-covered 
bucket ; '  the  very  bucket  from  which  I  had  slaked  my  thirst  when  a 
merry,  heedless  boy.  The  garden-fence  was  just  as  I  had  left  it.  Its 
chestnut  pickets,  embrowned  by  long  exposure,  and  here  and  there 
whitened  by  the  hoary  moss,  had  withstood  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  eighteen  years ;  but  it  was  the  same  as  when  I  looked  upon  it  last. 
The  garden  was  sadly  changed.  In  my  father's  time  it  had  been 
devoted  to  culinary  vegetables ;  now  it  was  covered  with  rank,  unchecked 
weeds.  The  white-flowered  stramonium  struggled  for  a  place  with  the 
nettle  and  thistle;  and  the  bright  yellow-flowered  ear-drop  and  blue- 
crested  virvane  sprang  up  in  the  corners  in  wild  luxuriance.  That 
garden  which  my  father  had  kept  so  neat  and  clean  ;  where  not  a  vestige 
of  a  weed  was  to  be  found ;  which  in  my  infancy  I  was  forbidden  to 
enter,  and  in  my  boyhood  commanded  to  cultivate ;  that  garden  thus 
to  be  overspread  with  the  ofiscouring  of  the  fields  and  road-sides  —  it 
was  sacrilege!  In  the  roaring  cataract  or  the  majestic  ocean,  the 
murmuring  rivulet  or  the  foaming  cascade ;  in  the  wide-spread  land- 
scape, or  the  grotto  whose  arched  and  fretted  roof  reflects  a  thousand 
sparkling  colors ;  Nature  may  be  more  impressive  than  Art ;  but  if  you 
bring  down  the  rule  to  the  cultivation  or  neglect  of  a  garden,  the  ancient 
dame  must  yield  to  her  younger  rival. 

I  tried  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was  not  locked,  and  I  entered. 
Passing  through  a  sort  of  hall,  I  found  myself  in  the  kitchen.  There 
was  the  wide  fire-place,  in  whose  ample  corner  I  used  to  sit  during  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  read  by  the  yellow  fire-light  strange  tales  of 
'  ghosts  and  goblins  and  chimeras  dire  I '  How  often  had  I  piled  the 
oaken  sticks  upon  the  huge  andirons  which  here  used  to  '  sprawl  on  iron 
feet!'  The  fire-place  was  now  empty,  and  the  chimney  was  rough  and 
blackened  by  the  smoke  which  I  had  watched  as  it  curled  upward  in 
dark  wreaths  into  the  wide  aperture  above.     A  few  ashes  lay  upon 
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the  hearth.  I  touched  them ;  thej  were  cold  and  damp.  I  knew  not 
but  that  I  myself  had  kindled  the  fire  whose  remains  were  before  me. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  the  old  cup-board.  The  door  had  fallen 
from  the  hinges ;  and  the  empty  shelves,  upon  which  I  had  so  often  seen 
rows  of  shining  crockery  and  huge  pewter-platters  neatly  arranged  by 
my  mother's  hands  —  those  shelves,  now  empty  and  covered  with  the 
collected  dust  of  years,  sent  a  thrill  of  desolation  to  my  heart.  As  I 
turned  away,  a  gust  of  wind  rushing  through  the  open  door  behind  me 
with  a  crash,  blew  open  with  a  hollow  sound  the  door  of  the  old-fashioned 
parlor.  I  could  not  choose  but  enter.  Before  me  was  the  window  at 
which  my  mother  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  relate  strange, 
wild  stories  to  her  wondering  boy.  I  lefl  the  apartment  with  a  vague 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat.  For  ten  years  had  that  kind  mother 
slept  in  her  silent  grave !     God  bless  her  for  ever  ! 

Passing  once  more  through  the  hall,  I  mounted  the  wide  winding 
stair-case,  and  gained  the  top.  On  my  right  hand  stood  what  had  been 
the  Haunted  Room.  The  good  people  of  the  village  told  strange  stories 
concerning  that  apartment.  It  was  before  my  father  bought  the  house, 
before  I  was  born,  they  said,  that  Satan  had  played  his  wild  pranks  there- 
in. Those  who  lived  in  the  house  deserted  the  apartment ;  for  it  seemed 
that  although  his  Infernal  Majesty  could  easily  creep  through  blinds 
and  glass,  yet  if  a  curtain  were  drawn,  it  greatly  impeded  his  progress. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  house-keeper  was  unable  to  keep  a  curtain  on  the 
windows.  She  nailed  up  strong  cloth,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  So 
surely  as  the  witching  hour  of  night  came,  so  surely  would  the  windows 
rattle  and  shake ;  and  at  last,  crash !  down  would  come  the  curtains, 
with  no  visible  agent,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  an  honest  neighbor. 
The  plain  inference  was,  that  His  Highness  thus  announced  his  com- 
ing; and  one  or  two  were  heard  to  declare  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  the  curtains  fell  a  strong  sulphureous  odor  pervaded  the  room. 
Certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  curtains  were  fairly  down,  the  chairs 
commenced  a  general  waltz,  whether  there  were  sitters  in  them  or  no; 
and  the  result  generally  was,  that  every  body  was  frightened  out  of  the 
apartment,  and  Satan  was  left  to  flourish  as  he  pleased.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  room  was  entirely  deserted ;  and  even  after 
that,  when  every  article  of  furniture  was  removed  and  the  door  double- 
locked,  strange  unearthly  noises  were  heard  to  proceed  from  it  at  dead 
of  night ;  and  it  was  at  length  branded  as  the  Haunted  Room. 

One  day,  however,  a  kind  of  half-crazy,  half-cunning  man  in  the 
village  was  taken  ill.  He  assured  his  friends  that  he  never  should  get 
well  until  he  was  carried  to  the  Haunted  Room ;  he  must  lie  there  till 
his  disease  should  pass  away.  His  relatives,  knowing  the  force  of 
imagination,  yielded  at  last  to  his  entreaties,  and  the  apartment  was 
once  more  opened.  A  bed  was  carried  into  it ;  the  cobwebs  were 
brushed  from  the  walls ;  curtains  were  again  put  upon  the  windows ;  and 
the  sick  man  was  brought  and  deposited  there.  The  first  night  of  his 
stay  several  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  neighborhood  remained  with  him 
until  morning.  Midnight  came ;  and  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
with  a  tremendous  crash  down  fell  or  rather  flew  the  curtains,  into  the 
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middle  of  the  room  I  The  affrighted  neighbors  would  have  fled ;  but 
the  sick'  man,  leaping  from  the  bed,  stationed  himself  between  them 
and  the  door,  and  commanded  them  to  remain.  He  desired  them,  he 
said,  to  stay  and  see  him  conquer  the  foul  fiend.  They  tarried  reluc- 
tantly ;  when  he  seized  the  curtains  in  his  hands,  advanced  toward  the 
grate,  where  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  thrust  them  into  it,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice :  '  Satan,  avaunt  ! ' 

Instantly  a  loud  roar  of  laughter  was  heard,  and  the  curtains,  un- 
harmed by  the  fierce  flame,  flew  up  the  chimney.  The  neighbors 
rushed  out  of  doors,  and  gazed  earnestly  into  the  air.  They  saw  or 
thought  they  saw  the  curtains  flying  over  the  distant  trees ;  and  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  affirmed  that  he  plainly  perceived  a  little  horned 
imp  sitting  snugly  ensconced  in  the  folds.  They  returned  to  the  room ; 
but  the  sick  man  was  gone.  The  next  day  he  was  found  pursuing  his 
usual  occupations  in  the  village.  The  room  was  haunted  no  more. 
The  owners  of  the  house  mended  the  broken  sashes,  and  put  new  cur- 
tains over  the  windows,  which  ever  afler  remained  unmolested.  It  was 
subsequently  hinted  by  many  around  the  village  that  the  pretended 
sick  man  had  once  exhibited  himself  as  a  juggler  ;  that  the  sulphureous 
smell  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  had  experienced  it ; 
that  in  a  windy  winter  night  the  draught  might  easily  draw  a  pair  of 
curtains  up  the  chimney ;  and  that  as  for  seeing  them  flying  over  the 
distant  trees  with  a  devil  in  each  corner,  why  —  there  couldn't  be  much 
truth  in  it.  But  the  ghost-believing  inhabitants  scouted  such  unrea- 
sonable suppositions ;  and  they  still  cherish  with  awe  a  reverential 
belief  in  the  Haunted  Room. 

As  I  entered  this  apartment,  a  vague  indefinable  feeling  came  over 
me ;  the  same  sensation  with  which  I  used  to  enter  it  when  a  boy.  I 
looked  at  the  walls  and  the  windows.  The  former  were  damp  and 
covered  with  cobwebs ;  the  latter  dusty  and  dim.  A  soiled  and  tattered 
curtain  still  hung  to  one  of  them.  I  glanced  at  it,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  shudder.  The  superstitions  which  are  instilled  into  our  minds 
in  infancy  cling  to  as  till  the  very  latest  breath  of  life.  We  may  strive 
to  shake  them  off,  but  they  will  sometimes  creep  over  us.  I  felt  them 
creeping  over  me  while  I  surveyed  that  tattered  curtain.  In  my  boy- 
hood I  had  been  accustomed  to  gaze  at  those  windows,  and  wonder 
whether  '  old  Clootie,'  as  Burns  calls  him,  ever  had  come  through  them ; 
and  half  wish  that  he  might  and  half  fear  lest  he  should  appear  before 
me  in  veritable  propria  persona. 

My  visit  to  the  old  mansion  has  oflen  since  afforded  me  a  theme  for 
pleasant  contemplation,  especially  when  the  twilight  is  just  disappearing, 
and  one  by  one  the  stars  go  up  upon  their  watch  in  the  deep  blue  vault 
of  heaven.  Fond  thoughts  of  the  past,  of  youthful  dreams  and  of  by- 
gone pleasures,  are  awakened  within  me  ;  cherished  recollections  come 
back  upon  me,  of  my  early  friends ;  some  wandering  in  other  lands 
and  some  fallep  asleep  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  all  serving  to 
throw  a  hallowed  influence  around  my  spirit,  when  I  think  of  My 
Father's  House. 
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IMITATION      OF      HORACE. 


BT      A      NSW     COKTRIOnTOR. 


Rest  of  the  gods  does  he  implore, 
Who,  on  the  iEgean,  far  from  shore, 

Is  tossed,  when  tempests  yeil  the  moon : 
When  stars,  that  pilot  o'er  his  way 
The  mariner,  afford  no  ray 

To  cheer  the  darkness  in  its  noon. 


For  rest  the  warlike  Thracian  pleads, 
For  rest  the  qniver-hearing  Medes, 

My  Grosphus,  rest,  which  none  can  bay, 
Not  with  the  diamond's  sparkling  light. 
Nor  sands  of  Tagus  shining  briffnt, 

Nor  robes  that  drink  the  parple  dye. 

The  fflittering  dust  which  men  demand 
And  naughty  consul's  fascial  band 

Secure  no  quietude  of  mind ; 
Cares  hover  round  the  palace  gate, 
The  vaulted  ceilings  oi  the  ^eat, 

And  in  a  bitter  M)ndage  bind. 


What  cheerful  days  does  he  prepaze, 
Who  takes  his  fatner's  humble  tare ; 

How  sweet  his  slumbers  in  the  shade ! 
No  sordid,  avaricious  schemes 
Disturb  him  in  his  lightsome  dreams, 

Or  pierce  his  soul  with  £nvy*8  blade. 

Ah  !  why  do  we,  whose  hours  are  few, 
Ten  thousand  futile  plans  pursue  ? 

Why  seek  for  peace  in  foreign  lands  ? 
What  voluntary  exile  may. 
As  he  forsakes  his  country,  say 

That  he  from  self  dissolves  toe  bands  ? 


The  brass-beaked  ships  corroding  Care 
Ascends ;  her  pallid  form  is  there ; 

Where'er  the  horseman  spurs  his  steed. 
Swifter  than  stag  she  flies  along, 
Swifler  than  Euros  with  his  throng. 

The  gloomy  tempest-gathered  seed. 

Pleased  with  the  present,  let  the  soul 
Refuse  to  wander  o'er  the  scroll 

Where  Fate  the  future  may  portray ; 
In  sorrow  seek  a  just  relief; 
With  gentle  laughter  temper  grief. 

Nor  look  thou  for  a  cloudless  day. 
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The  noble  son  of  Peleus  died 

While  coursed  his  blood  in  youthful  pride ; 

TithonuB  mourned  Aurora's  plea : 
And  thou  perchance  mayst  vainly  liil 
Thy  prater  to  Fortune  for  the  gill 

The  fickle  goddess  grants  to  me. 

Thy  hundred  herds  their  lowing  raise, 
And  in  thy  meads  the  race-horse  neighs  — 

Thy  robes  with  Tyrian  purple  shine ; 
A  narrow  farm  and  lyric  now 
Did  Destiny  on  me  bestow, 

A  spumer  of  the  crowd  malign.  u,  t.  d. 


PASSAGES  FROM  JEAN  PAUL. 


BT      JOHV      BXXHOKKAV. 


Feelings  are  stars  which  guide  only  when  the  sky  is  cloudless ;  but 
Reason  is  a  magnetic  needle  attracting  the  vessel  surely,  even  though 
the  stars  are  hidden  and  no  longer  shining. 


II. 


Man  never  delineates  more  truly  his  own  mind  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  draws  that  of  another. 

III. 

Like  the  water  of  the  ocean,  life  becomes  really  sweet  only  by  rising 
heavenward. 

IT. 

Do  not  throw  thy  anchor  into  the  depths  of  the  mud  of  earth,  but 
into  the  height  of  the  clear  blue  heavens ;  then  thou  wilt  be  well 
moored,  though  there  blows  a  gale. 

T. 

EvEBT  man  of  genius  is  a  philosopher,  but  not  every  philosopher  a 
genius. 

TI. 

The  arrows  of  misfortune  pierce  the  deepest  into  gentle  hearts.  The 
tears  of  man  are  the  larger  and  flow  the  faster,  the  less  Earth  is  able  to 
give  him,  and  the  higher  he  himself  stands  above  her;  even  as  a  cloud 
rising  higher  than  the  rest  from  the  globe,  sends  forth  the  largest  drops. 


TII. 


To  be  happy  we  require  little  less  than  every  thing,  and  to  be 
unhappy,  a  trifle  more  than  nothing. 


Till. 


Two  noble  souls  first  discover  their  relation  by  the  corresponding 
love  that  joins  them  to  a  third. 
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IX. 


Misfortunes  are  like  thunder  clouds.  Far  away,  they  look  black ; 
over  head,  thej  are  only  gray.  As  gloomy  dreams  are  harbingers  of  a 
joyful  future,  so  the  dream  of  life  will  prove  on  our  awaking  from  it 

X, 

There  is  no  work  of  art  which  can  do  greater  honor  to  the  talents 
and  taste  of  a  married  woman,  and  which  she  ought  more  readily  to 
improve  and  to  polish,  than  —  her  daughter. 

XI. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  exists  no  smaller  rock  of  liberty  or  republic 
than  St.  Marino  in  Italy  ?  There  is  a  republic  that  finds  room  in  a 
bosom :  or  do  you  lack  a  heart  ? 

Xfl. 

Women  love  energy  without  imitating  it ;  men,  tenderness  without 
returning  it 

XIII, 

Fate  deals  with  nations  as  Heliogabalus  did  with  his  cooks.  If  one 
of  them  served  a  dish,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  bad,  he  forced 
him  to  live  on  it  until  he  had  invented  a  better. 

XIT. 

Children  stand  very  near  God,  as  the  smallest  sphere  is  nearest  to 
the  sun. 

XT. 

In  the  cave  of  the  mountain  the  drop  falls  gently,  but  betrays  a  last^ 
ing  existence  by  growing  hard,  sharp,  and  rough.  The  tear  of  man  is 
more  beautiful.  It  cut«  the  eye  that  is  sore  while  giving  birth  to  it; 
but  the  diamond  once  wept  away  at  length  becomes  soil :  the  eye  looks 
for  it — and  lo !  the  diamond  is  the  dew  of  a  flower. 

XTI. 

Husband  and  wife  ought  to  pass  through  life  like  the  sun  and  new- 
moon  which  rise  and  set  together.  For  although  the  sun  sparkles 
and  burns,  while  the  moon  shows  only  the  dark  side  to  the  world, 
burning  the  bright  one  to  her  own  sun,  yet  she  attracts  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  he,  influencing  weather,  growth,  and  fertility. 

XTII. 

In  this  miserable  life  of  disappointment,  where  our  wishes  and  aims 
are  but  steps  leading  to  no  real  summits,  we  are  soothed  only  by  love, 
as  by  some  second  world ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  charnel-house  of 
perishableness,  a  heart  loving  and  beloved  feels  the  true  immortality. 


XTIII. 


The  most  innocent  caress  is  liable  to  become  a  guilty  one  by  repe- 
tition. Women  ought  to  confide  in  their  heart,  but  not  in  their  weak 
nerves.  Alas  I  in  spite  of  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  feelings,  it 
happens  to  many  unfortunate  sisters,  on  account  of  a  want  of  energy  of 
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will  and  body,  as  it  did  to  the  Mexicans  who  were  yanquished  by  the 
Spaniards,  because  they  possessed  only  weak  gold,  and  no  iron. 


SIX. 


It  is  true, '  art  is  not  the  bread  of  life,'  but  its  wine. 


XX. 


Young  men  fall  upon  the  knee  before  their  adored,  but  only  like  foot- 
soldiers  before  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  vanquish  and  to  kill. 


XXI. 


We  detest  our  faults  soonest  and  most  strongly,  when  we  have  got 
rid  of  them ;  even  as  the  secretions  of  the  body  are  not  loathsome  to  us 
till  they  are  no  longer  parts  of  the  body. 


XXII. 


*  Weep  on !  weep  on ! '  once  said  a  scholar  to  his  betrothed,  who  wept 
her  life  away,  withering  like  her  dying  lover.  '  Tears  are  the  best 
comforters ;  for  they  are  taken  from  the  river  of  Lemnos,  which  alone 
causes  forgetfulness  of  the  beloved  object.'  '  Can  tears  effect  this  ? ' 
she  asked,  in  dismay ;  and  with  determination  she  dried  her  eyes,  and 
raised  them  joyfully  toward  Heaven,  until  the  drops  were  exhausted 
and  dried  up  for  ever. 

XXIII. 

Herder  and  Schiller- intended  in  their  youth  to  become  surgeons. 
But  fate  said :  *  No !  there  are  deeper  wounds  than  those  of  the  body.' 
And  both  wrote. 

XXIT. 

« 

Evil  desires  clip  the  wings  instead  of  the  beak  of  their  Promethean 
vulture,  and  thus  the  latter  ever  eats  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Many  flowers  open  themselves  before  the  sun,  but  there  is  only  one 
which  always  follows  him.  My  heart  1  be  thou  like  the  sun-flower ! 
Not  only  open  thyself  to  God,  but  obey  Him  also. 

XXTI. 

Gift  of  Genius !  thou  art  like  the  dew  descending  from  the  heavens 
while  the  evening-star  is  there.  Invisibly  and  silently  it  strengthens 
the  flower,  and  keeps  her  honey  cool  for  a  whole  starry  night.  But  if 
morning  come,  and  the  dew  begins  to  sparkle  more  brightly  than  the 
flower,  the  holy  sun  takes  it  away  from  out  it.  Gifl  of  Genius  I  thou 
art  like  the  dew.  Veiled  by  the  bosom,  thou  keepest  it  pure  and  cool 
a  long  time ;  but  if  thou  throwest  colors  and  brightness  upon  the  world 
thou  art  soon  dispersed,  and  leavest  a  sick  heart  behind  thee. 

XXTII. 

Past  and  future  veil  themselves  to  us.  But  the  former  bears  the 
veil  of  the  widow,  the  latter  that  of  the  bride. 

XXTIII. 

A  noble-minded  prince,  silvered  with  age,  at  whose  feet  his  lands 
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flourish,  is  like  a  high  snow-covered  mountain,  beneath  which  the 
meadows  and  valleys,  watered  from  its  summit,  are  spread  full  of  flow- 
ers and  harvests. 

XXIX. 

Do  not  say,  '  I  will  suffer,'  for  it  is  necessity.  But  say,  *  I  will  act/ 
for  nobody  can  force  you  to  do  so. 

zxx. 

We  wonder  why  love  of  God  should  occupy  and  warm  oftener  the 
weak  woman  than  the  strong  man.  Did  not  the  giants  among  all 
nations  fights  the  gods  ? 

ZXXI. 

Some  people  live  like  the  eleven  apostles  and  die  like  the  twelfth. 

ZXXII. 

Those  have  the  least  time  to  walk  the  way  of  heaven,  who  repair  it ; 
and  he  who  carries  the  lantern  stumbles  much  more  easily  than  he  who 
follows  it. 

ZXXIII. 

We  generally  find  that  the  dagger  of  Fanaticism  has  done  no  greater 
injury  to  reason  than  the  dagger  of  Criticism  to  genius. 

zxxir. 

He  who  travels  toward  the  west,  loses  one  day ;  the  traveller  toward 
the  east  gains  one.  Therefore  start  for  the  orient  of  the  heart  and  the 
rising  sun,  and  you  will  gain  instead  of  the  day  the  year,  and  instead  of 
the  year  an  eternity  in  time. 

XZXT. 

Like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus  the  panting  for  love  seizes  upon  the 
heart  and  wounds  it,  only  in  order  to  increase  it. 

XZZTI. 

Only  very  weak  people  become  instantly  friends  of  every  one  they 
meet  with;  like  arsenic  which  unites  with  every  metal,  and  like  por- 
traits which  appear  to  gaze  with  attention  upon  every  one  who  looks  at 
them. 

ZZZTII. 

'  That  was  my  happiest  time,'  we  oflen  say  in  looking  back  on  some 
portion  of  the  past.  But  the  single  days  and  even  the  single  hours  we 
then  lived,  and  in  which  that  happy  time  of  course  must  be  divided, 
cannot  be  accounted  as  truly  happy  ones.  Thus  an  age  or  a  great  por- 
tion of  life  is  like  an  annual  with  gilt  margin.  The  whole  of  it 
sparkles  like  gold,  but  if  you  open  it,  how  little  brightness  is  on  the 
single  leaf! 

XXXTIII. 

No  country  grows  rich  and  powerful  (rather  the  contrary)  by  that 
which  it  gains  from  abroad,  but  only  by  all  it  brings  from  out  itselfl 
Only  the  healthy  and  leafy  tree  bears  every  year  its  blossoms  full  of 
honey,  but  that  tree  in  which  the  bees  accumulate  their  honey  is  hollow 
and  decayed,  and  soon  stands  without  any  honey-comb. 
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XXTIZ. 


The  oracle  predicted  the  blind  Orion  should  have  his  sight  again,  if 
unceasingly  he  would  go  to  meet  the  sun.  Ye  searchers  after  truth ! 
seek  evermore  the  sun,  and  an  eye  will  be  given  to  you. 


XL. 


To  describe  great  deeds  properly  is  well  nigh  as  sublime  as  to  enact 
them ;  and  there  is  little  difference  between  an  author  and  a  hero. 


XLl. 


Authors  dressing  and  hiding  their  thoughts  in  unintelligible  lan- 
guage imitate  cunningly  those  hosts  who  serve  thick  ale  in  untranspa- 
rent  cups. 


XLII. 


Evert  love  believes  in  a  double  immortality,  that  of  itself  and  the 
other.  If  it  fears  ever  to  cease,  it  has  ceased  already.  To  our  heart 
it  is  the  same  whether  the  beloved  disappears,  or  only  love. 


XUII. 


Earth,  in  which  all  of  us  are  going  to  lay  down  our  sunken  heads 
for  repose,  is  but  the  broad  block  of  execution  for  pale  and  worn-out 
men  coming  from  out  the  prison. 


xuv. 


If  women  converse  about  women,  they  will  particularly  notice  mind 
where  there  is  beauty,  and  beauty  where  there  is  mind ;  in  the  peacock, 
the  voice ;  in  the  nightingale,  the  plumage. 


ZLV. 


Old  age  is  not  gloomy  because  our  joys  but  because  our  hopes  then 
will  cease. 

XLTI. 

Where  the  end  appears  divine  to  us,  the  road  to  it  must  have  been 
the  same,  because  the  end  was  the  road,  and  because  the  road  becomes 
the  end.  We  perhaps  are  nearer  to  thee.  Eternal  Being!  than  we 
think,  for  thou  only  canst  know  it ;  and  we  live  not  only  on  Thee  but 
in  Thee,  as  our  earth  moves  in  the  midst  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
while  it  appears  to  turn  far  off  around  his  brightness. 

XLTII. 

Girls  should  talk  with  their  friends  as  though  a  man  overheard 
them ;  and  with  men  as  though  girls  were  present.* 

XLTIIl. 

The  greater  love  of  God  and  men,  the  less  sdf-love.     The  quicker  a 

planet  moves  about  the  sun  the  slower  it  turns  round  itself. 

\ 

XLIX. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  lovely  than  beauty  and  innocence  united  ? 
What  charms  still  can  a  beautiful  and  innocent  virgin  borrow,  that  are 
not  less  than  those  she  already  possesses?  Yet  she  borrows  even  the 
smallest;  for  she  resembles  the  Roman  who,  according  to  Pliny,  had 
the  white  lily  and  the  white  lamb  painted  in  motley  colors. 
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The  true  man  opens  himself  still  with  faith  and  hope  to  heaven, 
though  he  no  longer  beholds  or  possesses  it ;  even  as  the  flowers  that 
open  to  the  sun  continue  so  still,  although  he  be  clouded. 

Too  violent  sorrow  is  suicide  of  the  heart ;  and  as  in  Silesia  suicides 
are  buried  with  the  face  turned  toward  the  earth,  thus  he  who  grieves 
too  much  has  his  face  turned  in  the  same  way  toward  the  earth, 
although  he  be  not  in  her,  and  though  he  ought  to  raise  it  to  look  about 
him,  to  gaze  upon  something  higher,  and  something  that  is  more  cheer- 
ful than  earth,  worms,  and  the  black  mould.  Not  to  enjoy  but  to  be 
merry  is  our  duty,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  aim.  In  a  soul  full  of  gloomi- 
ness and  vexation,  the  sultry  and  heavy  air  chokes  all  mental  flowers 
and  all  moral  growth.  To  a  soil  melancholy  and  to  compassion  the 
heart  should  open,  but  not  to  cold  ill-humor  and  dejection;  as  the 
flower  remains  open  to  the  dew,  but  closes  before  the  rain.  To  feel 
unwell  is  so  little  and  to  feel  well  so  strongly  congenial  with  our 
nature,  that  by  the  same  degree  of  delusion  we  only  are  sorry  for  that 
which  gave  sorrow  but  not  for  that  which  gave  joy. 

Ul. 

Our  sufferings  exist  only  in  moments;  for  they  form  time.  One 
most  painful  moment  we  readily  would  bear.  Then  why  not  the 
second  and  third,  and  every  next  that  is  just  as  short?  Therefore  all 
who  perplex  themselves  give  to  every  pungent  moment  two  fresh 
thorns,  those  of  the  past  and  future ;  and  thus  bleed  thrice  at  the  same 
time.  Shall  we  then  like  children  ever  fear  the  thunder,  and  even  its 
lengthened  roar,  though  the  moment  of  the  lightning  shall  have  passed 
away? 

Ull. 

Who  is  the  greater  ?  the  sage,  who  rising  above  the  stormy  time 
gazes  at  it  without  action,  or  he  who  throws  himself  boldly  from  the 
summits  of  repose  into  the  battle-crowd  of  time  ?  It  is  sublime  if  the 
eagle  flies  through  the  thunder-cloud  up  to  the  serene  heavens;  but  far 
more  sublime  if,  soaring  in  the  blue  above  the  dark  vaults  of  the  gale, 
he  rushes  through  it  upon  his  mountain-seat,  where  his  featherless 
family  gather  and  tremble. 


THOUGHTS     or     THZ     BLEST. 


O !  SWEET  is  the  thought  of  the  loved  who  have  flown 

On  the  spirit's  bright  wing  to  a  covert  on  high ; 
Where  the  sorrows  of  earth  shall  be  ever  unknown, 

Where  clouds  shall  ne'er  gather,  nor  moaning  winds  sigh; 
No  !  rapture's  full  eons  stirs  those  Eden-like  bowers, 

And  the  gush  of  Life's  fountain  comes  sod  to  th*  ear, 
While  the  incense  of  praise  is  like  breath  from  the  flowers, 

And  Infinite  Love  is  the  light  of  the  sphere ! 
But  sweet  is  the  thought  that  they  do  not  forget, 
*  Though  affection's  bright  chain  at  this  moment  is  riv'n, 
That  unbroken  its  links  will  encircle  us  yet, 

When  we  meet,  a  blest  band,  in  the  mansion  of  heaven. 
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THE        mariner's       SONG. 


▲     WtNTSR     VIOUT     AT     SKA. 


I. 


*T  18  a  bitter  cold  night  on  the  wintry  sea, 

And  cheerless  the  winds  are  blowing, 
But  I  know  thai  at  home  there  's  a  heart  for  me 

With  the  warmest  true  love  glowing. 
Then  here  's  to  the  lassie  of  sweet  sixteen, 
With  her  rosy  lips  and  her  bright  blue  een, 

God  bless  her! 
Oh !  how  I  long,  on  this  wintry  night, 
To  throw  my  arms  round  that  form  so  light. 
And  to  my  bosom  press  her ! 


II. 


T  was  a  summer  eve,  when  the  day  was  done. 

And  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  billow. 
That  I  met  my  love  by  the  brook  alone, 

Down  by  our  trysting- willow : 
The  big  tear  stood  in  her  lustrous  eye. 
And  her  white  bosom  heaved  with  a  heavy  ngh, 

God  bless  her ! 
She  laid  her  head  on  my  breast  and  wept. 
And  the  warm  tear  down  mv  bosom  crept. 
As  to  my  heart  I  pressed  her. 


III. 


*  I  know,  I  know,'  thus  the  dear  one  spake, 

•  That  you  will  love  me  ever ; 
But  oh !  my  bursting  heart  will  break. 

If  now  for  aye  we  sever !  * 
I  bade  her  dry  her  gushing  tears, 
And  give  to  the  winds  her  foolish  fears, 
God  bless  her ! 
^  The  fleeting  year  will  soon  pass  by. 
And  then  to  my  love  1  '11  return,'  said  I, 
As  to  my  heart  I  press'd  her. 


IT. 


Then  what  though  the  wind  is  blowing  cold. 

As  we  fly  o'er  the  freezing  billow  ? 
I  know  as  we  sweep  past  each  land-mark  old, 

I  am  nearing  my  home  and  the  willow : 
And  soon,  oh  !  soon  on  my  native  shore 
I  shall  meet  my  love  —  we  shall  part  no  more  — 

God  bless  her ! 
And  then  what  words  can  paint  the  bliss 
Of  the  warm  embrace  and  the  rapturous  kiss. 
When  again  to  my  heart  I  press  her ! 
Frovid«tue,  (R.  F.J  SepL,  1841.  c.  o.  r. 
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THE    QUOD    CORRESPONDENCE. 


IfUMBKS      SIX. 


Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  returned  from  the  green  fields,  the  blue  skies, 
and  the  rich,  glowing  sun-shine  of  the  country.  I  spent  my  time  in 
lingering  through  the  dark  shadowy  woods,  or  in  sauntering  along  the 
borders  of  a  brook  that  wound  through  copse,  meadow,  and  woodland ; 
sometimes  gliding  in  unruffled  smoothness  between  fringed  banks,  and 
at  others  indulging  a  very  choleric  sputtering  where  stones  or  rocks 
stood  in  its  way. 

All  was  so  fresh  and  gay  and  glowing,  that  I  could  scarcely  persuade 
myself  it  was  nature  and  not  myself  that  was  young.  The  flowers,  the 
fields,  trees,  birds,  all  seemed  the  self-same  that  I  had  seen  when  a 
boy.  A  small,  busy,  bustling  wren  had  her  nest  at  the  window  of  my 
room,  and  the  first  note  that  I  heard  at  day-break  was  the  loud,  joyous, 
gushing  voice  of  that  little  bird.  Oh !  how  my  memory  floated  back  on 
that  tide  of  song  to  the  days  of  childhood  !  A  wren  sang  at  my  win- 
dow then ;  and  when  I  awake  now,  and  hear  the  loud,  glad  note  of 
this  merry  little  chorister,  I  fancy  myself  still  a  child ;  that  this  long, 
long,  weary  life  is  a  dream,  and  that  I  am  not  a  decrepid,  broken-down 
old  man. 

Yet  when  I  once  turned  my  face  to  the  city,  how  I  longed  to  reach 
my  old  home !  With  what  an  affectionate  eye  I  looked  at  the  old  house ! 
Its  ruined  walls,  its  small  narrow  windows,  its  creaking  stairs  and 
gloomy  chambers,  each  had  a  corner  in  my  heart ;  and  it  was  with  a 
glow  of  secret  pride  that  I  once  more  seated  myself  in  my  own  chair, 
and  felt  that  I  was  at  home  at  last. 

I  found  a  number  of  letters  awaiting  my  return ;  and  among  them 
the  following  from  my  former  correspondent,  Mr.  Snagg : 

«S9^9fA,]841. 
*  Mr.  John  Quod,  Est^. 

*■  My  dear  old  Boy  :  Some  folks  like  what  *fl  pathetic  —  some  do  n*t ;  and  I  am  one 
of  them.  Do  n't  take  it  hard ;  but  it 's  high  time  you  should  know  you  are  goinff 
it  too  strong  in  that  line.  As  for  your  heroine,  she  has  done  nothing  but  snivel  ana 
weep,  from  first  to  last.  We  found  her  at  it,  and  lefl  her  at  it.  It 's  too  much  pork 
for  a  shilling.  Now  do  ^ve  us  something  jolly  —  there 's  a  ^ood  fellow !  Sprinkle 
in  a  few  chaps  like  that  Higgs ;  or  eive  us  a  little  more  of  him.  He  knows  a  thing 
or  two.  The  way  he  come  it  over  &e  man  in  the  eating-house  was  not  so  bad :  but 
I  could  have  given  him  a  few  hints  in  that  line,  which  would  be  very  useful  to  one 
of  his  standing  in  society.  Perhaps  you  do  n't  know  it ;  but  that  dog  Wommut  is 
your  great  card.  Bring  him  forward  oflen ;  he  's  a  general  iavorite  :  '  My  bowels 
fairly  yearn  toward  him,'  as  some  one  says,  somewhere  — he  's  so  like  Slaughter  [ 
How  he  would  pin  a  bull ! 

^  As  for  Lucy  —  could  n't  you  kill  her  quietly  ?  If  you  could,  it  would  be  j  udicious ; 
if  you  can  't,  dish  her  up  in  small  quantities,  or  by  6  —  d !  you  '11  turn  some  one's 
stomach.  I  've  a  sister  who  hates  the  name.  She  took  to  her  bed  when  she  first 
saw  it :  but  now  we  scratch  it  out  with  a  lead  pencil  and  write  Mary  over  it ;  and 
then  with  the  assistance  of  a  smelling-bottle  she  contrives  to  survive  the  reading  of 
your  correspondence.    *  What 's  in  a  name,'  etc.,  is  all  gammon. 
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*Bat  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  commenced  this  letter  to  say  that 
several  very  respectable  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  would  be  highly  delighted 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  you,  on  thinjvs  in  general :  and  that  we  have  deter- 
mined to  make  you  a  member  of  our  club  of*  Infant  Roarers.'  It  would  have  been 
done  at  the  last  meeting ;  but  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dogs  baited  a  bull  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city ;  and  two  imported  cocks  were  pitted  against  each  other  the 
same  evening.  So  that  no  one  was  present  except  myself,  (who  came  on  purpose 
to  nominate  you,)  and  one  other  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  either  exhibition,  owing  to  an  infirmity  in  one  leg,  which  he  lately  broke  in 
a  fight  with  a  watchman. 

*■  Of  course,  as  you  are  an  old  man,  you  wo  n*t  be  expected  to  do  much  in  the 
fighting  way.  Just  drop  in  at  tlie  meetings,  when  it 's  convenient.  The  dog-fights^ 
bull-baits,  etc.,  of  course  your  own  taste  will  lead  you  to  attend  ;  and  between  you 
and  I,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  out  on  a  lark  with  us,  you  might  occasionally 
knock  down  a  small  watcnman  or  a  sickly  one,  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing.  I  'U 
attend  to  the  big  ones.  Yours  to  the  back-bone,  Ta         8       o 

*  P.  S.    I  copy  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club  of 

*  Infant  Roarers : ' 

*  Rkioltsd  :  That  we  have  read  with  the  hiehest  latisfaction  the  letter  of  Iiaac  Shaoo,  Esq.,  to 
Mr.  Jonif  Quod,  contained  in  the  fourth  number  of  that  last  gentleman's  correspondence  with  the 
New- York  KKicKSRBOCKia,  and  that  with  all  due  respect  to  that  worthy  gentleman,  we  consider  the 
letter  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  correspondence,  and  that  it  does  honor  to  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  gentleman  who  penned  it. 

*  Rbsoltkd  :  That  to  show  our  high  regard  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Snago.  and  for  the  merits  of  the 
valuable  animal  whose  virtues  he  commemorates,  the  said  letter  be  recorded  among  the  minutes  of 
this  Society.  i.  s.' 

About  a  week  afler  the  preceding  letter,  the  following  notice  was 
lefl  at  my  abode,  as  I  was  informed,  by  a  small  boy  with  one  eye  not  a 
little  damaged  from  having  recently  come  in  contact  with  some  hard 
obstacle  —  possibly  a  fist : 

*  Sept.  25,  1841. 

'  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Infant  Roarers,  held  at  their  '  Den,'  on  the  2l8t  day  of  September  instant,  you  were 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  that  Society. 

*  By  order  of  the  Trustees.  John  SquAiL,  Sec*y.' 

*To  John  QooD,£a^ 

*  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  *  Den/  on 
the  first  day  of  October  proximo,  to  take  into  consideration  matters  of  much  impor- 
tance.  A  punctual  attendance  is  requested,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  meeting 
should  be  as  full  as  possible.  John  Sqdail,  Sec*y.' 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Snagg : 

^  September  Vntyl^il, 

*  Mr.  John  Quod,  Esq. 

'My  Dear  Bov:  Before  this  you  will  have  received  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  I.  R's,  informing  you  that  you  are  one  of  us.  You  went  in  by  an 
unanimous  vote;  for  you've  no  idea  of  tlie  sensation  your  last  number  created 
among  us  —  particularly  my  letter.  There  's  to  be  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society, 
on  the  first  of  next  month.  Do  n't  fail  to  be  there.  All  the  best  DuH-dogs  in  the 
country  are  to  be  produced,  and  a  game-cock  of  a  famoiu  strain,  the  closest  hitter 
and  best  mouther  in  the  State ;  and  it 's  said  a  match  is  to  be  made  up  between  Big 
Ben  and  Raw  Pete.  Excuse  my  breaking  off  abruptly ;  but  it  wants  a  quarter  to 
■ix,  and  I  have  appointed  the  hour  of  six  precisely  for  a  dun  to  call  here,  so  that  I 
might  know  exactly  when  to  be  out.  Yours,  1. 1.  m.,  »  «  , 

In  reply  to  the  critique  in  the  first  letter  of  Mr.  Snagg,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  web  of  the  story  is  woven  in  truth,  and  it  must  take  its 
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course ;  but  for  the  kindness  which  he  has  evinced  toward  me,  I  return 
my  warmest  thanks :  as  also  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  through 
his  influence,  by  the  Society  of  Infant  Roarers ;  an  honor  which  to  say 
the  least  was  most  unexpected.  My  time  however  is  so  much  taken 
up,  that  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  attend  their  meetings  with  the 
punctuality  which  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  the  importance  of  its 
objects  requires :  but  at  all  times,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  com- 
munication from  the  members  of  that  respectable  society,  or  from  any 
other  person  who  numbers  Mr.  Snagg  among  his  friends.        johi«  acoo. 


Wsf  glttomrs* 


CHA.PT]ia   IX. 


It  was  one  of  those  bitter  nights  that  almost  cut  one  to  the  heart. 
Oh !  how  coldly  the  sharp  wind  went  hissing  through  the  streets,  mock- 
ing the  shivering  limbs,  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  and 
homeless  1  There  seemed  no  shelter  from  its  fury.  Up  and  down  the 
streets,  through  alleys  and  along  broad  avenues,  it  swept  with  the  same 
intense  rigor.  But  the  night  before,  the  streets  had  been  drenched 
with  rain :  puddles  were  standing  in  every  hollow,  the  whole  city  was 
teeming  with  moisture,  when  this  fierce  wind  came  sweeping  along. 
Every  thing  disappeared  before  it ;  pool  after  pool  of  water  went  as  if 
by  magic,  no  one  knew  where.  The  pavements  were  dry,  parched  as 
in  the  very  heat  of  summer.  The  streets,  which  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  were  generally  peopled  with  a  living  multitude,  were  empty.  A 
desolation  like  that  of  a  pestilence  had  come  over  them ;  and  the  cold 
winter  wind  went  rushing  madly  on  its  course,  moaning  and  sighing 
and  howling  through  old  buildings  and  dark  entries  and  over  chimney- 
tops,  its  own  wild  voice  drowning  the  groans  which  it  wrung  from 
thousands. 

What  a  night  it  was  for  those  who  owned  no  home  but  the  world,  no 
shelter  but  the  sky !  Into  what  wretched  holes  they  shrank !  —  in  stables, 
in  kennels,  in  sheds  with  beasts.  Shivering  boys  gathered  at  the  doors 
of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  looked  wistfully  in  at  the  red  fire ;  and 
wretched  old  men  stole  up  to  the  windows  of  rich  dwellings,  and 
peered  in,  hoping  to  cheer  their  icy  hearts  by  the  comfort  which  they 
saw  within.  Oh!  could  we  but  distinguish  the  sighs  and  groans 
which  mingle  in  the  wild  melody  of  the  north  wind,  as  it  comes  career- 
ing along,  how  mournfully  sad  would  be  the  sound ! 

The  forbidding  appearance  of  the  weather  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  a  small  elderly  lady  who  dwelt  in  a  snug  house  near  the 
Bowery,  and  who  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  great  expectation  in  a  high 
chair  with  a  straight  narrow  back,  in  a  small  back  parlor  commu- 
nicating with  a  front  one  by  folding  doors.  This  was  Mrs.  Dow,  the 
widow-elect  of  Wilkins.    She  was  a.  small  thin  woman,  tough,  wirey. 
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not  unlike  a  bundle  of  rattans ;  and  many  years  ago  it  is  not  unlikely 
had  been  better  looking.  At  all  events  she  was  to  be  pitied  if  she  had 
not.  But  Time  generally  has  his  own  way  with  the  old  and  the  young. 
He  digs  the  graves  of  the  first,  and  blights  the  bright  promise  gf  the 
second ;  and  the  widow  had  not  escaped  the  general  doom.  She  had 
resisted  to  the  last;  but  the  old  gentleman  of  the  sythe  and  hour-glass, 
finding  that  she  was  likely  to  prove  a  hard  customer,  and  having  plenty 
of  leisure  on  his  hands,  instead  of  a  storm  commenced  a  siege ;  and  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years  Mrs.  Dow  had  withered  down  into  the  small 
elderly  lady  just  described.  When  she  fell  in  with  Wilkins  she  had 
retired  from  the  combat,  and  though  a  little  excitable,  had  betaken 
herself  to  meekness  and  prayer-meetings.  Meek  widows,  however,  are 
very  apt  to  fancy  reckless  dare-devil  men,  especially  if  the  widows  are 
a  little  pious.     It  gives  a  flavor  to  their  existence. 

The  whole  room  had  an  air  of  comfort,  doubly  so  from  the  howling 
of  the  blast  without  Heavy  curtains  reached  the  floor  and  shut  out 
the  cold  air.  A  bright  fire  burnt  cheerily  in  the  grate,  before  which 
stood  an  arm-chair,  at  present  unoccupied.  The  mantel-piece  was 
decorated  with  two  plated  candlesticks  of  a  spiral  form.  From  the 
top  of  each  a  rose  of  green  paper  peeped  coyly  out,  and  between  them 
two  unknown  shells,  brought  from  a  distant  sea,  were  recumbent  on  a 
bed  of  green  paper  carefully  scolloped  out  at  the  edges.  Over  these, 
in  a  very  small  gilt  frame,  hung  the  profile  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow,  cut 
from  a  card,  with  a  piece  of  black  silk  introduced  in  the  rear,  and 
showing  off  to  all  advantage  a  pug  nose  and  an  ample  shirt-ruffle.  The 
chairs  in  the  room  were  all  of  mahogany,  and  were  Mrs.  Dow's 
own.  In  truth  the  widow  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  it  was  this 
which  excited  the  cupidity  of  Wilkins. 

As  she  sat  in  her  high-backed  chair  she  glanced  restlessly  at  the 
clock,  then  looked  around  the  room.  There  was  a  speck  of  dust  on 
one  of  the  chairs,  so  she  got  up  and  wiped  it  off  with  her  handkerchief. 
'  Ah  me ! '  said  she,  pausing  before  a  looking-glass  and  tenderly 
adjusting  a  very  small  curl  which  peeped  from  under  her  cap.  '  Our 
present  state  of  existence  is  a  very  precarious  one  —  very.'  And  hav- 
ing uttered  this  moral  apothegm,  Mrs.  Dow  with  equal  tenderness 
bestowed  a  few  small  attentions  on  a  flerce  little  riband,  done  up  as  a 
bow,  which  was  perched  on  the  highest  elevation  of  her  cap.  'Very 
precarious  indeed,'  continued  she,  turning  flrst  one  side  of  her  head  to 
the  glass,  then  the  other,  and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  catch  a  tran- 
sient glance  of  the  back  of  her  neck.  '  The  world 's  a  fleeting  show ; 
life 's  a  dream ;  gracious  me  I  how  the  wind  whistles ! ' 

Having  finished  her  interesting  occupation,  Mrs.  Dow  drew  a  large 
chair  near  the  fire,  sank  gently  into  it,  and  fixed  her  eyes  pathetically 
on  the  profile  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  *  Ah !  he  was  a  dear  good  man  —  he 
was!'  and  she  shook  her  head  mournfully  at  the  profile.  Then  she 
thought  how  that  respectable  gentleman  one  pleasant  evening  had 
thrown  himself  in  that  very  arm-chair,  and  placing  a  small  stool  under 
each  foot,  and  quietly  observing  that  he  intended  to  take  a  long  nap, 
had  subsided  into  a  calm  apoplexy,  and  was  now  finishing  his  nap  in  a 
neighboring  church-yard  —  a  neat  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  two 
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cherubs  beautifully  carved,  with  curly  hair  and  wings  growing  out  of 
the  back  of  their  necks,  being  carefully  placed  over  him  to  keep  him 
comfortable. 

'  He  was  a  nice  man,  Mr.  Dow ;  so  kind  —  and  he  died  so  easy !  It 
was  50  like  him  —  so  considerate!  Never  gave  trouble.  Poor  dear! 
he  always  wanted  to  die  on  a  suddent ;  and  always  hoped  he  would  n't 
suffer  when  he  died.  Providence  was  kind  to  him,  very ;  he  was  grati- 
fied in  both  wishes.     I  'm  sure  he  had  every  reason  to  be  thankful.' 

A  very  faint  cough  and  a  slight  snuffle  in  the  room  startled  the 
speaker. 

'  Who 's  there  ? '  demanded  she,  a  little  tremulously,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  apprehension  that  the  late  Mr.  Dow,  encouraged  by  her 
reflections,  and  finding  his  quarters  in  the  church-yard  a  little  cool, 
might  have  dropped  in  to  warm  himself  at  her  fire. 

*  Me,'  replied  a  solemn  Voice,  emanating  from  a  man-servant  clad  in 
a  broad-skirted  snufT^^olored  coat  and  rusty  unmentionables. 

'Oh!  it's  you,  Aaron,  is  it?'  said  the  lady  sharply,  as  the  man- 
servant advanced,  and  paused,  with  a  puzzled  look,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.     *  What  brings  you  here?     What  do  you  want  ? ' 

The  man-servant  uttered  the  single  word,  '  sugar,'  at  the  same  time 
extending  toward  the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow  a  receptacle  for  that 
article,  of  the  smallest  credible  dimensions. 

*  Sugar ! ' 

The  man  nodded. 

*  Well,  I  never,  in  all  my  born-days !  It  was  filled  not  (let  me  see, 
Monday,  Friday,  Tuesday,  Monday,  Friday,)  not  ten  days  ago,  and 
more  sugar  I  It 's  sinful ! '  and  Mrs.  Dow  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  in 
pious  wrath.  '  Many  poor  wretches,'  continued  she,  fumbling  in  her 
pocket  for  the  keys,  '  never  have  sugar  in  their  tea.  That  idea  should 
make  this  little  cup  last  a  fortnight  at  least.  You  have  n't  a  prop^ 
spirit,  Aaron.  If  you  had,  the  thought  of  the  poor  starving  beggar  in 
the  street  would  sweeten  your  tea  almost  without  sugar.  I'm  sure 
of  it.' 

The  man-servant  seemed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  but  as  Mrs.  Dow  took  the  cup  from  his  hand  and  proceeded 
to  fill  it,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 

'  There,'  said  the  lady,  a  little  red  in  the  face  from  bending  over  the 
sugar-barrel,  and  locking  the  door  of  the  closet,  '  take  that,  and  I  hope 
you  '11  remember  what  I  have  said.' 

'  I  will,'  said  the  man,  moving  toward  the  door. 

*  Stop,  Aaron.  What  did  you  give  the  lame  boy,  with  a  sick  mother 
and  three  small  sisters,  when  he  called  to-day?' 

'  Two  cold  'taters  and  an  inion,'  said  Aaron  solemnly. 

'That's  right.  Always  assist  the  poor;'  and  Mrs.  Dow  looked 
blandly  at  the  solemn  domestic.  'When  he  comes  you  may  inquire 
how  his  poor  mother  is.  You  need  n't  give  him  any  thing  to-day.  It 
might  encourage  gluttony ;  and  gluttony,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  great 
cardinal  sins  spoken  against  in  Scripture.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  man-servant,  shifting  his  weight  firom  one  leg  to  the 
other 
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'  How  it  delights  one  to  have  done  a  charitable  act ! '  said  Mrs.  Dow. 
*  Do  n't  you  feel  it,  Aaron  ?  * 

'Is  it  a  queer  feeling  about  here?'  asked  the  man-servant,  pressing 
his  fingers  with  an  air  of  profound  investigation  in  various  parts  of  his 
abdomen.     *  A  sort  of  emptiness  ? ' 

'  It 's  delightful  1 '  ejaculated  the  widow,  her  face  glowing  with 
benevolence  toward  the  whole  human  race,  and  toward  lame  boys  with 
sick  mothers  and  young  sisters  in  particular. 

'Then  I  don't  feel  it,'  said  Aaron;  and  he  shook  his  head  discon- 
solately :  *  I  thought  I  did,  but  it  could  n't  a-been.  It  must  ha'  been 
wind  in  the  stomach.' 

Mrs.  Dow  paid  no  attention  to  this  matter-of-fact  remark,  but 
requested  him  to  '  think  of  that  sick  mother  and  them  hungry  children 
when  they  sat  down  to  the  meal  which  their  bounty  had  provided.' 

'  I  do  think  on  'em,'  replied  Aaron,  looking  hard  at  the  small  sugar- 
cup,  and  edging  off  toward  the  kitchen. 

*  How  the  grateful  tears  will  fill  their  eyes ' 

*  Wo'n't  they  ! '  ejaculated  Aaron ;  *  especially  if  they  ventur'  to  eat 
that  'ere  inion.     It  was  a  raw  von.' 

Mrs.  Dow  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  told  the  man-servant 
that  he  might  withdraw. 

Aaron  was  already  at  the  door,  when  suddenly  he  paused,  and 
smoothing  his  hair  straight  over  his  forehead  with  his  led  hand,  made 
a  step  or  two  toward  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  looked  earnestly  in 
the  fire.  As  these  preparations  generally  indicated  something,  Mrs. 
Dow  asked,  a  little  sharply :  '  Well,  what  now  1 ' 

'  In,  this  evening  ? '  said  Aaron,  with  some  vivacity,  but  making  no 
other  motion  than  a  slight  questioning  nod  of  his  head. 

'In!'  replied  the  widow  with  a  slight  increase  of  shrillness ;  'of 
course  I  'm  in.' 

'  To  every  body  ? '  demanded  Aaron,  in  the  same  tone. 

'  Yes,  every  body.* 

'That  Wilkins  too?' 

*  Of  course  to  Mr.  Wilkins.  Why  not  ? '  and  now  Mrs.  Dow's  voice 
became  a  little  louder  and  a  little  sharper. 

'  Oh !  no  reason  in  the  world  —  none  at  all,'  replied  the  man- 
servant ;  '  but  might  I  ventur'  ? ' 

Mrs.  Dow  paused  to  reflect;  and  then  having  made  up  her  mind 
that  an  elderly  man-servant  in  drabs  was  not  likely  to  venture  too  far, 
she  considerately  assented. 

'Well  then,'  exclaimed  Aaron,  advancing  and  extending  his  right 
hand  in  the  energy  of  his  speech,  'that  chap  Wilkins;  you  should 
guard  ag'in'  him ;  he 's  an  owdacious  cha-racter ! ' 

*  Aaron!'  exclaimed  the  lady,  sitting  bolt  upright;  'you  alarm 
me  1     Speak !     What  have  you  learned  1     What  do  you  know?' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Aaron.  '  I  wish  I  could ; '  and  he  shook  his  head 
mournfully ;  '  but  I  suspects ; '  and  now  the  shake  of  his  head  was 
ominous. 

'  What  do  you  suspect  ?     I  can't  bear  suspense.     It  excites  me  to  a 
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degree ! '    And  to  prove  this  last  assertion  she  seized  the  man-servant 
by  the  coat-collar  and  shook  him  violently. 

The  man  waited  until  she  had  finished,  and  then  adjusted  his  collar. 
*  I  suspect  a  great  deal  —  a  very  great  deal ! '  said  he,  looking  impres- 
sively into  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  and  sinking  his  voice.  '1  know  it 
by  a  sign  that  never  fails.' 

'What  is  it?'  demanded  Mrs.  Dow,  nervously:  'quick — tell  me. 
Oh  my !  oh  my ! ' 

'  The  sign,'  replied  Aaron  confidently,  '  I  know  it  by,  is  the  cut  of 
his  eye.' 

*  The  what ! ' 

'  The  cut  of  his  eye,'  reiterated  Aaron,  positively ;  compressing  his 
lips  and  looking  at  his  mistress  with  a  stern  impressive  air.  '  Try  a 
man  on  all  ta^^ks,  and  they  may  fail ;  but  let  me  get  the  cut  of  his  eye 
and  I  knows  him  at  once.' 

'  Aaron,'  replied  the  widow,  recovering  instantly,  *  the  cut  of  Mr. 
W  ilk  ins'  eye  is  no  ground  for  suspicion  against  his  respectability.  I 
have  never  seen  any  thing  at  all  unpleasant  in  their  expression,  or 
denoting  a  bad  character ;  and  if  he  does  sometimes  sit  with  his  feet 
on  the  new  brass  fender,  and  occasionally  spit  on  the  clean  grate,  these 
are  trifles  —  flaws  in  a  gem — spots  in  the  sun.  You  must  from  this 
time  cease  your  remarks  respecting  both  his  eyes  and  character,  as 
he 's  a  friend  of  mine  —  a  very  particular  friend.' 

Mrs.  Dow  coughed  slightly  as  she  emphasized  these  last  words,  and 
the  man-servant,  who  had  nothing  but  mere  suspicion,  and  that  grounded 
only  on  a  generid  dislike  to  Wilkins,  drew  back  abashed. 

'  You  may  go.' 

Aaron  cast  a  disconsolate  look  at  the  widow,  and  shook  his  head 
mournfully. 

'  She 's  a  gone  horse ! '  said  he,  as  he  shut  the  door,  '  or  my  name 's 
not  Aaron ! ' 

A  new  course  however  was  given  to  the  current  of  Aaron's  ideas  by 
a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  There  he  is  I  s'pose,'  muttered  he,  showing  his  displeasure  in  the 
only  manner  that  he  dared,  by  obeying  the  summons  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible. 'If  I  didn't  know  she  was  a-listenin',  he  wouldn't  get  in  now, 
'nother.' 

With  this  muttered  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  he  opened  the  door. 

'  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?'  demanded  a  voice  which  he  knew  to  be 
that  of  Wilkins,  although  the  darkness  prevented  his  seeing  his  person. 

'  What 's  your  name  ? '  demanded  Aaron.  *  I  never  lets  nobody  in 
without  their  name.' 

The  man  made  no  reply  until  he  had  thrust  the  door  violently  open, 
jamming  Aaron  between  it  and  the  wall,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  that 
person,  who  being  somewhat  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
found  the  compass  of  six  inches  into  which  he  was  pressed  rather  more 
inconvenient  than  otherwise. 

'  D  —  n  you !  would  you  let  a  man  stand  there  and  freeze  ? '  said  the 
other,  as  he  stepped  in  front  of  him.  'Don't  you  hear  the  wind  howl- 
ing as  if  hell  was  riding  on  it  ?     Is  this  a  night  to  ask  a  man's  name. 
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when  you  know  it  already?  Get  to  your  mistress  and  teU  her  I'm 
here.     Shut  the  door,  and  be  quick  I ' 

'  You  need  n't  wait  for  that/  said  Aaron  sulkily,  passing  his  hand 
tenderly  over  the  aggrieved  parts  of  his  body.  *  She 's  been  a-waiting 
for  you  these  three  nights.     There 's  the  door ;  you  can  go  in.' 

'  So  you 've  found  out  who  I  am,  have  you?  It's  well  you  did ;  or 
it  might  have  been  put  in  your  head  in  a  way  you  would  n't  have  liked 
so  well.' 

As  he  said  this,  Wilkins  turned  from  him  and  going  to  the  ro<»n 
door,  opened  it,  went  in,  and  shut  it  after  him.  As  soon  as  the  door 
closed,  Aaron  paused,  shook  his  fist  violently  at  the  third  panel  three 
successive  times ;  indulged  in  several  strange  and  uncouth  distortions 
of  the  face,  indicative  of  bitter  hostility;  then  quietly  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  communicate  his  troubles  and  suspicions  Uo  an  elderly 
female  with  projecting  teeth  and  red  hair,  who  officiated  as  cook. 


CRAPTKft      t* 

When  Wilkins  entered  the  room,  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  Mrs. 
Dow,  strode  directly  up  to  the  fire,  and  held  his  hands  almost  in  the 
flame.  Cold,  stiff,  with  his  uncombed  hair  hanging  loosely  about  his 
face,  and  his  beard  of  two  days'  growth,  he  seemed  the  very  picture 
of  exhaustion.  It  had  been  a  weary  day  for  him.  The  whole  of  the 
night  before  he  had  passed  without  closing  an  eye.  He  had  paced  his 
room  over  and  over  again ;  he  had  counted  every  hour :  he  had 
watched  the  dark  gloom  of  night  as  it  gradually  mellowed  into  day, 
and  then  the  golden  halo  as  it  shot  up  in  the  east,  growing  richer  and 
richer,  until  the  bright  sun  came  flashing  over  the  house-tops.  Strag- 
glers began  to  pass  his  window,  in  the  early  gray  of  the  morning ;  then 
they  became  more  numerous,  and  then  the  steady  tramp  of  feet  told 
him  the  day  was  begun,  and  that  the  thousands  of  souls  who  were  to 
strive  and  struggle  Tor  bread  had  donned  their  harness  for  the  labor : 
Yet  like  one  in  a  dream  the  wretched  man  remained  in  his  room. 
Strange  and  unconnected  fancies  and  forms  and  figures  flitted  to  and 
fro  in  his  mind.  Higgs,  his  wife,  the  attorney,  presented  themselves, 
sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  whirling  and  dancing 
and  flitting  to  and  fro,  and  then  vanishing  as  in  a  mist«  But  amid  all 
was  a  vague,  indefinable  consciousness  that  there  was  something  on 
hand ;  a  strong  oppressive  feeling  that  there  was  something  to  be  done 
which  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  that  he  must  be  up  and 
busy.  Still  he  remained  without  stirring  until  late  in  the  morning; 
but  finally  he  rose,  left  the  room,  and  went  out  into  the  street.  The 
cold  biting  air,  as  it  rushed  over  his  hot  forehead,  partly  brought  him 
to  himself;  but  no  sooner  had  he  locked  the  door  of  his  house,  than  he 
fled  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror.  An  undefinable  guilt,  a  secret 
dread  of  he  knew  not  what,  seemed  connected  with  it.  Want  of  rest 
and  mental  anxiety  had  completely  unstrung  him,  and  he  obeyed  every 
wild  phantasy  of  his  brain  like  a  very  slave.  A  weary  day  it  had 
been.     He  had  wandered  from  street  to  street,  in  a  kmd  of  stupid 
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bewilderment.  Wherever  he  saw  a  crowd  stopping  to  gaze,  he  stopped 
and  gazed  with  the  rest.  If  they  laughed,  he  laughed  too,  and  then 
sauntered  on.  He  went  from  shop-window  to  shop-window,  gazing 
idly  in.     From  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  he  wandered  that  day. 

He  stopped  once  near  a  bright  curly-headed  child,  who  was  playing 
in  the  street,  and  endeavored  to  coax  him  to  him.  The  child  looked 
up,  drew  back  from  the  wild  face  that  glared  on  his  own,  and  shrinking 
farther  and  farther  off,  until  he  reached  a  comer,  fairly  took  to  his 
heels.  Wilkins  muttered  something  to  himself,  and  went  listlessly  on. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  he  was  hungry,  and  stopping  at  a  baker's 
shop  bought  a  roll,  and  ate  it  at  the  counter  with  a  ravenous  appetite. 
He  threw  a  few  cents  to  the  baker,  who  eyed  him  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion, and  felt  relieved  when  he  was  gone.  Several  times  he  stopped 
in  front  of  Bolton's  office,  looked  up  at  the  gloomy  building,  and 
counted  the  windows  in  its  front,  and  thought  how  old  and  ruinous  it 
was ;  wondered  who  built  it ;  and  then  wandered  off  without  going  in. 
Several  times  he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  street  where  he  lived,  and 
stood  there,  and  watched  his  own  house;  and  once  he  went  to  the 
window  and  peeped  in ;  but  all  was  empty ;  and  whistling  carelessly, 
he  went  away.  But  as  the  day  waned  he  became  wearied,  and  this 
unnatural  state  of  feeling  wore  off.  His  mind  gradually  recovered  its 
tone,  and  he  became  keenly  alive  to  his  own  exhaustion.  The  cold 
wind,  which  had  whistled  around  him  the  whole  day  unheeded,  now 
became  piercing :  it  stiffened  every  joint,  and  seemed  eating  into  his 
very  flesh.  His  own  home  was  tenantless;  and  with  little  thought  or 
reflection,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  widow's,  where  he  entered  as 
before  mentioned. 

He  was  too  much  at  home,  and  Mrs.  Dow  too  much  accustomed  to 
him,  to  note  his  peculiarities.  But  that  night  there  was  something  in 
the  appearance  of  the  gaunt  savage  man  that  startled  her.  He  drew 
long  shivering  breaths,  and  a  cold  shuddering  passed  spasmodically 
over  him,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  warmth.  From  head  to  foot,  flesh 
and  bone  and  blood  were  all  cold.  It  seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his 
blood  was  congealed  and  flowed  through  his  veins  in  a  stream  of  ice. 

*  There 's  no  heat  in  that  fire,  widow ;  it  only  makes  one  colder,'  said 
he,  still  standing  over  it.  *  More  coal  —  more  coal  1  The  night 's 
horrible.' 

The  lady,  without  remark  at  the  rough  manner  of  her  visiter,  heaped 
the  fire  with  coal. 

'  There,  that 's  something  like,'  said  he  gazing  With  childish  satis- 
faction at  the  huge  flame  that  hissed  and  roared  up  the  chimney. 
*  One  feels  that.' 

*  Are  you  very  cold,  George  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Dow  sympathetically. 
*Ay,  widow,  to  the  heart;    all  is  cold,  all  except  hertf*   said  he, 

slapping  his  forehead  with  his  open  hand ;  '  that 's  on  fire  !  But  never 
mind ;  here  I  am  at  last  merry  as  ever,  and  gay  as  a  lark.  I  am  gay, 
widow,  ai'n't  I ! '  said  he,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Wilkins,*  replied  the  lady,  *  what  a  question !  You  know 
you  are  gay  —  so  gay  ! ' 

'  Of  course  I  am,'  said  Wilkins  :  '  so  gay,'  continued  he,  setting  his 
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teeth,  '  that  I  sometimes  catch  myself  laughing  until  the  room  rings 
and  rings.  God !  how  merry  I  am  then  ! '  And  a  dark  scowl  swept 
over  his  face,  as  if  a  demon  had  passed  and  his  shadow  fallen  upon  it. 
'But  come  widow,'  said  he,  flinging  himself  in  an  easy  chair  and 
stretching  his  feet  to  the  fire,  *  let 's  drop  this.  I  suppose  you  wondered 
where  I  was.  Perhaps  you  thought  I  was  dead,  drowned,  or  had  killed 
somebody,  or  something  of  that  kind?' 

Mrs.  Dow  looked  slightly  confused,  and  then  admitted  that  she  had 
wondered  a  great  deal,  a  very  great  deal ;  but  she  really  did  not  think 
he  had  killed  any  body,  although  folks  did  such  things  now-a-days: 
but  she  did  n't  think  that  of  kim.  Oh  no !  But  she  had  been  worried 
about  him ;  very  much  worried ;  and  hoped  he  had  not  been  ill,  for  he 
looked  as  if  he  had. 

'  Yes  I  have  been,'  said  Wilkins,  rising  and  taking  a  light  from  the 
mantel-piece  and  holding  it  to  his  own  face.  'Don't  I  look  so?  It 
was  a  fever,  and  that  soon  brings  a  man  down.  It  eats  up  the  flesh, 
drinks  the  blood,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  bone.  I  would  have  been 
down  to  that,  if  it  hadn't  gone  off  as  it  did.  I'm  weak  enough;  a 
child  might  master  me  now.'  As  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  light  on  the 
table,  and  sank  feebly  back  into  the  chair. 

'  Poor  dear ! '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Dow ;  '  and  I  did  n't  know  it  1  How 
agitated  I  should  have  been  at  the  bare  thought  i ' 

*  Would  you,  widow?* 

'  Would  I ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dow,  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to 
indicate  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  she  most  certainly  would. 
*  Would  I?  Oh,  George!  Mr.  Wilkins,  I  mean;'  and  Mrs.  Dow 
colored  slightly  at  the  lapse  into  which  the  ardor  of  her  feeling  had 
led  her. 

'  Well,  I  believe  you,'  replied  Wilkins  feebly.  *  One  likes  to  know 
there  is  some  one  to  care  for  him.  This  feeling  of  loneliness  is  d — d 
uncomfortable.     It  sometimes  almost  chokes  one.    I  've  had  it  often.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Mrs.  Dow,  raising  her  eyes  pathetically  to  the  profile  of 
the  late  Mr.  Dow,  '  it's  bad  enough.  I  can  feel  for  you,  that  I  can.' 
And  Mrs.  Dow  shook  her  head  mournfully,  until  the  small  riband  on 
the  top  of  her  cap  quivered  like  an  aspen.  '  When  one  is  bereaved, 
Mr.  Wilkins,  then  one  knows  what  one  suffers;  then  one  finds  out 
what  bereavement  is.'  And  again  Mrs.  Dow  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully, and  threw  a  tender  glance  at  the  profile  of  her  late  husband,  and 
again  the  small  riband  quivered. 

'That's  true,  very  true,'  said  Wilkins,  scarcely  heeding  what  he 
said ;  for  a  feeling  of  deep  drowsiness  was  stealing  over  him.  There 
was  a  rich  enjoyment  in  sitting  in  that  deep  easy-chair,  with  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  gradually  spreading  through  his  frozen  fi-ame !  A 
deep  luxurious  languor  seemed  creeping  over  him,  stealing  fi'om  limb 
to  limb,  wrapping  itself  around  him,  and  warming  his  very  heart  His 
past  troubles  and  suffering  passed  before  him  with  a  dreamy,  shadowy 
indistinctness.  The  thin  piping  voice  of  the  widow  echoed  in  his  ears 
with  a  lulling  sound.  He  heard  her  moral  reflections  upon  the  virtues 
and  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow,  as  they  dripped  firom  her  in  a 
small,  incessant  and  pattering  stream ;  but  his  mind  was  far,  far  away. 
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He  saw  gorgeous  avenues  in  the  crumbling  fire;  houses,  arcades, 
palaces,  cathedrals;  then  an  arch  gave  way,  then  a  column;  now  a 
grove  of  trees  sank  down,  down.  He  made  a  faint  effort  to  do  some- 
thing. He  muttered  incoherently  in  reply  to  the  widow ;  his  head  fell 
back  in  the  chair,  and  he  sank  into  the  deep,  death-like  and  dreamless 
sleep  of  complete  exhaustion. 

When  Mrs.  Dow  saw  that  he  was  sound  asleep,  she  forbore  to  talk ; 
and  sat  watching  his  gaunt,  haggard  countenance  with  a  look  of  deep 
concern.  She  occasionally  stirred  the  fire  cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  it 
bright,  without  disturbing  him ;  and  she  moved  the  light  so  that  it 
might  not  flash  in  his  eyes  and  awaken  him. 

The  sleep  of  the  exhausted  man  was  almost  like  the  profound  and 
never-ending  rest  of  the  dead.  Not  a  limb  moved,  not  a  muscle. 
There  lay  his  hollow  and  sunken  cheek,  as  if  cut  from  marble ;  the 
light  of  the  bright  flame  playing  and  flickering  over  his  face,  and 
giving  a  strange  uncertain  expression  to  its  very  wildness.  The  strong 
man  had  wrestled  boldly  with  his  fierce  passions.  There  had  been  a 
bitter  struggle  between  body  and  soul ;  but  flesh  and  blood  had  given 
out  at  last,  and  sank  to  the  ground,  dragging  all  his  energies  with 
them. 

Long,  long  did  he  sleep ;  and  patiently  did  Mrs.  Dow  watch  at  his 
side.  When  he  awoke  he  was  an  altered  man;  refreshed  in  body,  and 
with  his  energies  restored  to  their  former  vigor.  Once  more  he  was 
resolved,  hardened,  and  unrelenting :  with  one  fell  purpose  in  view,  and 
with  a  stern  determination  to  carry  it  out  at  all  hazards. 

The  widow  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  other  wants  during  his 
«leep ;  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  a  table  spread,  with  a  large  joint 
of  cold  meat  and  a  tea-kettle  steaming  away  at  its  side. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Wilkins  than  this  sight, 
for  he  was  famished  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation.  Saying  little,  he 
drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  ate  voraciously.  For  three  days  his 
body  had  been  the  slave  of  his  passions ;  but  his  physical  nature  was 
resuming  its  sway ;  and  now  he  devoured  what  was  placed  before  him, 
like  a  famished  beast.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  habits  of  economy 
with  which  Mrs.  Dow  habitually  amused  herself,  there  was  no  stint 
there;  for  with  all  her  foibles  and  weakness,  that  savage  man  had 
really  found  a  tender  spot  in  her  time-warped  heart. 

At  last  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair.  '  Ah !  widow,'  said  he, 
*  you  know  what 's  good  for  a  sick  man.  When  the  illness  is  off,  then 
comes  hunger.  It  makes  one  ravenous.  I  could  almost  eat  you, 
widow.* 

'  Lor !  how  you  talk ! '  exclaimed  the  lady,  moving  a  little  restlessly 
in  her  chair,  and  assuming  that  orange  tint  which  in  widows  of  bilious 
complexions  passes  for  a  blush.  '  You  do  n't  mean  it.  I  know  you 
do  n't.'  And  the  lady  had  every  reason  to  believe  what  she  asserted ; 
for  she  would  certainly  have  made  an  exceedingly  tough  mouthful. 

'  But  I  c2o,'  replied  Wilkins,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course 'of  the 
evening  casting  at  the  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow  one  of  those  insinu- 
ating glances  which  had  heretofore  been  so  successful  in  worming  their 
way  into  her  heart. 
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Mrs.  Dow  turned  away  her  head,  and  looked  into  a  small  tea-cup 
with  an  air  of  the  most  desperate  unconcern ;  though  it  might  have 
been  remarked  that  the  small  riband  on  the  top  of  her  cap  was  unu- 
sually tremulous. 

*  And  you  are  so  snug  here  ! '  continued  he,  looking  about  the  room ; 
'  very  snug.  Ah,  widow !  Mr.  Dow  was  a  happy  man  1  He  must  have 
been.' 

'  Ah !  George — I  mean  Mr.  Wilkins ! '     And  the  widow  paused. 

'  Call  me  George ;  do  call  me  George ! '  said  Wilkins ;  *  I  shall  take 
it  so  kind  in  you.' 

'  Well  then,  if  you  really  wish  it ; '  and  again  Mrs.  Dow  paused  to 
reflect,  before  committing  herself  upon  so  serious  a  point  She  being 
a  widow  and  Wilkins  a  single  man,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  moment. 

'  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said  Wilkins  earnestly.  *  If  we  can 't  be  familiar, 
who  can?  If  we  ai'n't  married,  we  soon  shall  be;  as  soon  as  this 
cursed  business  of  mine  is  done  for.' 

'  Ah !  yon  men  have  so  many  troubles,'  said  Mrs.  Dow,  drawing 
a  sigh  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  come  from  her  very  toes,  '  and  so  much 
to  do,  and  so  many  secrets!  It  isn't  right,  Mr.  Wilkins  —  George  I 
mean ;  it  is  n't  right.  Now  who  would  have  thought  it !  —  even  /  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  what  this  business  is,  nor  when  it  is  to  be 
ended.' 

'  It 's  in  law,'  said  Wilkins,  *  and  you  know  what  law  is.  If  you 
don't,  you're  lucky.  One  can  never  tell  how  a  law-suit  will  end. 
If  I  succeed,  why  then,  widow,  in  two  days  you  are  Mrs.Wilkins.' 

Mrs.  Dow  shook  her  head  despondingly,  as  she  said :  *  But  suppose 
you  fain ' 

'  I  won't  suppose  it ! '  said  Wilkins  earnestly ;  *  I  won't  suppose  it : 
but  if  I  do,'  continued  he,  drawing  in  his  breath,  and  forgetting  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  his  black  eye  flashing,  '  let  her  look  to  herself! 
She '11  rue  it,  by  G  —  d ! ' 

*  She  ! '  exclaimed  the  widow,  nervously ;  '  she  !  Mr.  Wilkins,  is  it  a 
she  !  Who  is  she  7  Oh !  I  am  5o  agitated ! '  This  was  doubtless  true, 
for  otherwise  the  lady  would  not  have  poured  the  boiling  water  from 
the  tea-kettle  on  the  smallest  finger  of  her  lefl  hand,  which  she  did. 
This  slight  incident  aided  her  in  regaining  her  composure,  and  also 
recalled  Wilkins  to  himself.     He  replied  rather  doggedly  : 

'  Well,  this  business  is  a  law-suit.  A  woman  is  opposed  to  me  in  it. 
If  she  succeeds,  I  'm  a  ruined  man.  If  she  do  n't,  why  then  Mrs.  Dow,' 
said  he,  sinking  his  voice  and  casting  a  tender  glance  at  the  lady, 
*  may  become  Mrs.  Wilkins.     That 's  the  whole  of  it." 

'Is  that  all!  Ah!'  said  Mrs.  Dow,  working  her  way  through  a 
crowd  of  small  palpitations,  previous  to  becoming  composed,  '  ah ! 
I'm  so  excitable!  I'm  better  now  —  much  better.  But  it  was  a  ten- 
der subject ;  and  I  really  believe,  George,  that  I  am  a  very  little  jealous ; 
the  smallest  morsel  in  the  world,  but  yet  jealous.  I  never  had  any 
thing  to  awaken  the  feeling  during  the  life-time  of  the  late  Mr.  Dow. 
I  never  was  jealous  of  him ;  not  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  single  second." 

'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Wilkins,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  portentous  shirt- 
ruffle  of  that  gentleman's  profile.     '  You  had  no  reason  to  be.' 
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*  No,  never/  said  the  widow  mournfully ;  *  he  was  such  a  man ; 
Much  a  husband !  Oh !  George,  I  hope  you  '11  resemble  him !  But  I  'm 
afraid  you  wo'n't.'  Which  last  fear  was  a  very  reasonable  one;  for 
Mr.  D.  having  been  a  short  fat  man  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,  and 
Mr.  Wilkios  being  a  tall,  gaunt  one,  with  both  hair  and  eyes  coal- 
black,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  her  fears  being  realized. 

'  Well,  I  'ro  glad  he 's  dead ! '  said  Wilkins,  rising. 

'  Mis-ter  Wilkins  1 '  exclaimed  the  lady,  starting  from  her  chair  in 
absolute  horror. 

'  So  I  am,'  repeated  Wilkins.  *  If  he  was  n't,  you  could  n't  be 
Mrs.  Wilkins.  But  I  must  be  off.  It 's  late,  and  I  have  much  to  do 
to-night  But  before  I  go — one  chaste  salute.'  As  he  spoke,  he 
threw  an  arm  around  the  widow's  neck  and  gave  her  a  hearty  smack. 
Widows  generally  resist  improprieties  of  any  kind ;  and  it  is  probable 
Mrs.  Dow  would  have  been  governed  in  this  matter  by  old-established 
precedent.  But  the  consummation  followed  the  annunciation  so  rapidly 
that  she  had  not  time  to  rally  her  energies  before  she  found  herself  a 
kissed  woman.  Some  rooms  have  very  singular  echoes.  The  echo  to 
that  chaste  salute  was  a  deep  groan,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  key-hole  of  the  door  opening  in  the  entry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  parties  concerned ;  and  as  the  salute  was 
not  repeated  before  Wilkins  left  the  house,  of  course  there  was  no 
likelihood  that  the  echo  would  be. 


THE        PEN. 


AW     SXTRAOT     VttOU     A     COltlfBMOSMBlft     POBM. 


Whbv  in  the  childhood  of  the  world  a  towering  ipirit  sought 
To  bow  Earth's  struggling  tribes  before  his  own  imperious  thought, 
He  bade  his  banners  ride  the  breeze,  waved  the  red  sword  on  high, 
And  soon  the  startling  clarion  sang  his  world-wide  victory : 
But  to  these  later  days  is  given  a  less  pretending  wand, 
We  wave  an  humbler  symbol  now  of  contest  and  command; 
For  *  the  gray  goose-quill  *  lords  it  o'er  the  destinies  of  men  — 
The  triumphs  of  the  Sword  forgot  in  triumphs  of  the  Pen. 
A  feather  wins  more  victories  than  e*er  did  stalwart  steel, 
Our  authors  are  our  bravest  now — knights-errant  of  the  quill ! 

Mute  chronicler  of  joy  and  grief,  of  peace  and  passionate  strife ; 
Of  virtue,  vice  ;  the  gayeties  and  gravities  of  life : 
Ally  in  Wisdom's  palmiest  hour ;  the  veriest  imp  of  Folly ; 
What  gladdens,  maddens  into  mirth,  what  drives  to  melancholy ; 
What  bids  the  cheek  or  blanch  or  bum  in  childhood,  manhood,  age, 
All  that  man's  mighty  soul  conceives,  it  pours  upon  the  page ; 
Shapes  into  speech  the  laboring  thought,  and  moulds  the  growing  line, 
By  turns  historian,  orator,  romancer,  oard,  divine. 

The  scholar's  book-girt  home,  the  maiden's  bower, 

The  splendid  dome  where  fatten  wealth  and  power, 

The  haunts  of  trade,  the  halls  of  lettered  ease. 

Still  rules  the  pen  the  master-spell  in  these. 
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'T  U  the  true  Proteus  typified  of  old, 

Sacred  alike  to  genius  or  to  gold ; 

To  truth  or  tscandal ;  meanness,  mightiness ; 

To  fact  or  fancy ;  glory  or  distress ; 

To  cash  or  classics ;  debts  or  eloquence ; 

The  world  of  poetry,  the  world  of  pence. 

Lo !  as  the  daily  coach  comes  lumbering  in 

From  lazy  Ease,  from  Toil's,  from  Traffic's  din, 

How  the  roused  rabble  postward  wend  their  way, 

To  greet  the  mail-borne  message  of  the  day ! 

Mark,  at  each  broken  seal  what  feeling  speak 

In  the  warm  eye,  and  paint  the  changmg  cheek. 

Thrift's  careful  look  along  the  missive  runs 

That  tells  of  bills  and  bar^ins,  draiU  and  duns; 

The  partisan  cons,  or  anxious  or  elate, 

The  sheet  that  warns  him  of  the  storms  of  state, 

Of  what  may  make  or  mar  his  own,  his  party  *b  fate : 

Of  this  BO  dreaded,  and  of  that  so  sought 

B7  statesmen  sage  —  a  veto  or  a  vote ; 

The  bankrupt  reads  and  rails  at  fortune's  fickleness 

And  simpering  Beauty  clasps  the  messenger  of  bliss; 

Lo !  has  the  message  sad  or  stirring  been. 

Blessing  or  curse  is  poured  upon  \Se  pen  ! 

Perchance  some  breaking  heart  has  turned  away, 

Sick  at  the  lon^  dispiriting  delay. 

Seeking  but  vamly,  as  how  oil  before ! 

The  longed-for  missive  that  will  come  no  more ; 

Perchance  some  joyous  one,  with  trembling  breath, 

Breaks  the  black-boding  seal  that  tells  of  death. 

The  Pen  !  —  sole  scribe  of  mortal  thought  in  that  primeval  age 
When  yellow  faces  bent  above  the  crisp  and  yellow  page ; 
When  Uie  rare  lore  of  eld  they  traced,  those  gray  and  cloistered  men, 
On  the  piled  parchment  that  proclaimed  the  triumphs  of  the  pen; 
Now  to  the  groaning  press  it  turns,  the  press  whose  bantlings  fly 
Thick  as  the  snowy  flakes  that  cloud  our  wild  and  wintry  sky : 
The  press,  in  our  rude  fathers'  day  its  weekly  issue  borne 
By  the  slow  post-boy  o'er  the  land,  with  echoing  hoof  and  horn, 
Now  daily  speeds  with  swifter  pace  than  fairy's  in  a  dream, 
For  steaming  carriers  yield  the  road  to  carriers  of  steam. 
It  speeds  on  wings  might  shame  Apollyon's  *  sail-broad  vans'  of  yore, 
Their  vastness,  and  the  reeking  load  of  infamy  they  bore ! 
Mammoths  of  fiction,  folly,  fun,  of  wit  and  wickedness. 
Of  scurrile  slanders  on  the  great,  of  mockery  at  distress ; 
Heralds  of  skilful  sin,  the  veriest  calendars  of  crime. 
To  teach  all  tricks  of  hoary  vice  to  childhood's  guileless  prime, 
Garbage  and  jewels  mixed  they  bring  to  Virtue  s  awful  eye. 
Trials  and  tracts,  the  last  new  sermon  and  the  last  new  lie : 
My  country !  't  is  the  words  of  him,  thy  boldest,  brightest  son. 
The  counsels  of  whose  pen  protect  what  his  brave  sword  hath  won. 
When  recreant  both,  the  pen,  the  press  shall  *  gild  the  brow  of  crime,' 
Thy  gallant  ship  of  state  shall  breast  no  more  the  sea  of  time ; 
But  'neath  the  wave  that  feeble  keel  go  down  when  storms  awake. 
And  o'er  the  swifl  and  sullen  plunge  no  tell-tale  bubble  break. 
My  country  !  may  the  pen,  the  press,  thy  blessing  and  thy  bane. 
Again  fair  Virtue  s  stoutest  friend,  Guilt's  sternest  scourge  again, 
No  more  each  curious  avenue  to  sin  and  sadness  show. 
Bid  o'er  thy  hills  and  blossomy  vales  untainted  pages  go ; 
Be  still  the  mightiest  to  break  the  towering  demon  s  rod. 
And  win  man's  spirit  back  to  peace,  to  purity  and  God  ! 
Bonodmn  CottegCy  Stptember,  1841.  o.  r.  m. 
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W^  idetmaOi  Xsle. 


•  Tbb  NereM  Stain*  wid  thdr  Qoam  I 
Ib  gnee  rarth'a  fatmt  dnuj^lrn  thej  escd ; 
Pun>  ufMlrca^iiif  beauty  h  (hrir  lo( ; 
Thtnr  Toicrt  ii.lu  tiauid  iniiMC  cvell, 
Thhllinir  rnch  praiiy  cJfft  and  apany  ^rot, 
The  uodtaiuibed  abode*  where  w*-ayaipfat  dwnll ! ' 

VOSDaWOBTH. 


PART    I. 

Lord  Eustace  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 

And  death  was  niffh  at  hand ; 
And  he  had  sent  for  ma  brother  dear, 

From  his  home  in  a  distant  land. 

*  Brother,'  said  he,  *■  though  circumstance 

For  many  years  has  set 
Distance  unnatural  betwixt 
Our  homes,  thy  strong  affections  fixed 
Our  early  love  in  boynood's  days 

Can  never  all  forget. 

*  Motherless  hss  my  Mary  been ; 
Nor  longer  in  this  earthly  scene 

May  1  her  father  be : 
O  be  thou  a  father  unto  her. 
And  God  will  prosper  thee !  * 

Sir  Gerald  took  the  solemn  trust. 

Low  kneeling  by  his  side  : 
In  joy  serene  the  father  smiled, 
He  blessed  his  brother,  kissed  the  child. 

And  then  contented  died. 

Like  Winter  old,  with  wind  and  cold, 

The  sire  had  passed  away  ; 
But  after  his  long  and  dreary  reign 
He  left,  to  cheer  the  earth  again, 
A  maiden,  blushing  in  excess 
Of  half-unconscious  loveliness ; 
A  blooming  bud,  or  a  budding  flower, 
Yet  bright  with  the  tears  of  a  passing  shower. 

In  the  year's  youth,  sweet  young  May ! 

The  heiress  sole  was  she  of  all 

Her  father's  wide  domain : 
From  the  castle  that  by  the  sea  did  stand. 
Far  inward  stretched  her  fertile  land ', 

And  all  the  wide  champain ; 
Still  scattering  verdure  as  they  ran. 

Did  wide  streams  intervene. 
That  freighted  flowed  through  meadow  green. 

Or  fields  of  yellow  grain ; 
Through  woods  where  spotted  deer  are  seen. 
And  rustic  hamlets  peep  between 

High  hills,  or  dot  the  plain. 
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I-  111.— 

Sir  Gerald  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man, 

With  dark  and  sunken  eye ; 
His  sallow  cheek  for  years  liad  burned 

Beneath  a  southern  sky  : 
And  oft,  when  wandering  alone, 
Fair  Mary's  fields  he  gazed  upon, 

And  welcomed  silently 
The  thought,  that  these  were  all  his  own, 
(For  the  next  of  kin  the  prize  would  win,) 

Should  Mary  chance  to  die. 

The  unforbidden  thought  returned, 

The  young  desire  grew  strong, 
Until  within  his  heart  said  he, 
*  Why  should  not  chance  be  certainty  ?  * 
Crod  shield  the  maid  from  wrong  ! 

There  *s  sickness  within  those  castle  walls — 

Soft  is  the  menials*  tread ; 
Hushed  is  the  lute  in  Mary's  bower. 
Untimely  fades  the  fair  May-flower ! 
And  paid  by  the  good  Sir  Gerald's  gold, 
A  skilful  crone,  lean,  withered  and  old. 

Is  watching  by  her  bed. 

And  kind  Sir  Gerald  anxiously, 

And  many  times  a  day. 
Exclaims,  *  God  grant  she  may  not  die  !  * 
Then  upward  turns  his  glistening  eye. 
His  pale  lips  moying  silently. 

And  sighing,  seems  to  pray. 

But  youth  proyes  stronger  than  disease ; 
And  to  ^iye  good  Sir  (£»rald  ease. 
The  crisis  past,  she  will  at  last 

Perchance  continue  Hying. 
His  anxious  prayers  are  answered  now. 
But  gloom  broods  oyer  Sir  Grerald's  brow : 
Why  do  his  grateful  knees  not  bow 

In  a  deyout  thanksgiying  ? 

'T  was  a  gloomy  night,  no  moon  no  stars. 

But  a  yast  ray  less  cloud 
With  breathless  calm  o'erhnng  the  heayens. 

As  with  a  sable  shroud. 

'T  was  in  the  *  small  hours'  of  the  night. 

The  early  nisbt  of  morn, 
Three  men  stole  through  the  castle  hall 
Up  the  winding  stair ;  and  one  is  tall  — 
Hush  !  hear  how  whisperingly  be  spoke  ! 
And  he  wears  meseems  the  cap  and  cloak 

That  axe  by  Sir  Grerald  worn. 

The  old  crone  was  there  at  the  top  of  the  stair; 

She  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  them  in 

With  her  long  finger,  crooked  and  thin : 
Lady  Mary  fair  m  her  beauty  there 

Lay  sunk  in  dreamless  sleep ; 
The  careful  nurse  had  mingled  up 
An  opiate  in  her  sleepin£[-cup, 

That  her  slumber  might  be  deep  ! 
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Few  words  and  low  they  ipake,  tnd  what 

They  did  I  may  not  say ; 
But  three  there  were  that  entered  there, 

And  four  that  went  away : 
And  none  but  the  crone  eat  there  alone, 

In  the  bower,  at  dawn  of  day. 

An  holy  anchoret,  some  tell. 

Who  built  his  solitary  cell 

On  the  neighboring  crag's  o'erhanging  height. 

Did  hear  strange  sounds  on  that  cum  night. 

As  he  said  his  yigil  prayer. 
Footsteps,  and  many  a  hurried  word, 
And  a  aull  plashing  sound  was  heard 
ReCchoed  from  the  wave  below ; 
But  little  did  that  good  man  know 

What  doings  fom  were  there ! 
There  's  mourning  within  those  castle  walls. 

And  funeral  preparation; 
And  meek  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Sir  Gerald's  face  reveals  a  calm 

And  chastened  resignation. 

As  the  evening  shades  come  glooming  on. 

While  vesper  bells  are  ringing, 
In  solemn  tones  from  the  altar  rolls 
The  requiem  for  departed  souls. 

That  noly  priests  are  singing. 

In  the  church-yard  a  sable  paU 

Upon  a  coffin  lies, 
And  many  a  tear  upon  the  bier 

Falls  from  Sir  Gerald's  eyes. 

Earth  rattles  on  the  coffin-lid ; 

And  then,  to  close  the  scene. 
Fresh  flowers,  untimely  plucked,  are  thrown 
To  die,  like  her,  untimely  on 

The  little  mound  of  green. 


PART    II. 

Tbe  sun  sank  down  behind  the  sea. 
The  evening-star  shone  soon. 

And  o'er  the  eastern  hill-top  trees 
Up  rose  the  round  red  moon. 

There  sat  a  youthful  fisherman, 

Upon  a  rock  sat  he. 
The  salt  tears  trickled  down  his  face. 

And  fell  into  the  sea. 

Ere  morning  dawn  he  took  his  seat 

To  throw  the  baited  hook. 
But  listless  o'er  the  rock  he  leant 
Forgetful  of  his  first  intent ; 
Ana  there  he  sat  till  eventide. 
His  rod  still  idle  by  his  side. 
Nor  any  fish  he  took. 
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Bat  erer  and  anon  tlie  tears 

Were  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
And  sobs  were  bursting  from  his  breast* 

And  deep-drawn  heavy  sighs. 

Oft-time  he  moaned,  and  moved  his  Iip0 

In  motion  still  the  same, 
And  oft  he  murmured  o'er,  in  tears, 

Some  well-beloved  name. 

All  vestemight  his  weary  feet 

Tne  church-yard  grass  had  trod ; 
A  new-made  grave  lies  under  the  yews — 

Who  sleeps  beneath  the  sod  ? 

•  »  •  •  • 

From  the  west  waves  where  the  son  went  down. 

Over  the  blushing  deep 
A  rosy  mist  comes  rolling  on. 

With  slow  majestic  sweep. 

And  from  the  mist  afar,  soft  sounds 

Of  music  sweet  are  heard, 
Half  like  a  vocal  summer-wind. 

Half  like  a  warbling  bird. 

Slow  winding  through  the  mist,  along 

The  shore  the  cadence  rung ; 
The  Fisherman  listed,  and  this  was  the  song 

The  gentle  mermaids  sung  : 


ICB&VAID8'    80NO. 


'  O  COMB  with  me,  joanv  fiihennan ! 

My  pearl-boat  waits  lor  thee ; 
Thr  Narr  ileept  with  me  afar, 

Beyond  the  deep  green  lea  ; 
In  the  Mermaid  Isle,  the  charmM  isle, 

Far,  fu  beyond  the  moon-lit  sen ! 

It. 

*  She  *i  sleepinf  in  her  beauty-bower. 
And  waiting  there  for  thee  ; 
O  come  with  me,  young  fisherman, 

Beyond  the  deep  green  sea ; 
To  the  Mermaid  Isle,  the  charmM  isle, 
Far,  tu  beyond  the  moon-lit  sea ! ' 


In  long-drawn  plaintive  notes  the  song 

Over  the  waters  stole ; 
The  floating  melody  it  sank 

Like  hope  into  his  soul. 

The  rosy  mist  rolled  slowly  on. 
Wide  spreading  more  and  more ; 

Till  St  circled  round  the  Fisherman 
As  he  lay  on  the  shore. 

The  pearl-boat  touched  the  rock.    He  i 
Three  faces  round  the  prow. 

And,  peering  through  the  rosy  mist, 
Dim  shone  each  moony  brow. 
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He  heard  the  nearing  music  well 
lU  witching  invitation  tell, 
And  heaving  with  its  hidden  spell 
He  saw  each  snowy  bosom  swell, 

Saw  curved  each  warbling  throat : 
And  while  be  listened  to  the  song, 

He  slid  into  the  boat 

Then  over  his  head  up  rose  the  mist, 

Hiding  the  silver  moon : 
But  anoSier  light,  more  softly  bright. 

Relieved  the  darkness  soon. 

Moon-rainbows  shone  about  the  boat. 

Changeful  as  sparkling  foam ; 
Circle  on  circle  round  they  rose. 

And  formed  an  arching  dome. 

The^  flitted  and  twined  among  each  other. 

Like  the  flashes  of  northern  light; 
And  the  dome,  mast-high,  sailed  over  the  boat. 
Above  and  around,  thou  eh  it  touched  it  not : 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight ! 

Under  the  dome,  on  the  circled  tide. 
With  tints  reflected,  multiplied, 

The  dancing  colors  played ; 
It  seemed  the  waving  waters  were 

Of  molten  rainbows  made. 

Cleaving  the  many-tinted  wave 

The  cnoral  mermaids  swam. 
Still  chanting  slow  in  sweeter  strain 
Their  charmed  song  —  the  while  did  reign 

O'er  the  sea  a  brooding  calm. 

Without  a  sail,  or  an  oar,  or  a  helm. 

How  fast  the  boat  did  fly  ! 
Tet  the  waves  were  silent  before  its  prow. 
And  the  air  it  breathed  not  on  his  brow 

As  he  passed  it  swiftly  by ! 

A  pilot  there  was  below  the  wave, 

A  pilot  below  the  keel ; 
He  spun  through  the  sea  like  a  bird  through  the  air. 
And  the  light  pearl-boat  on  his  back  he  baiie; 
Nor  breath  nor  motion,  in  air  or  ocean, 

The  Fisherman  could  feel. 


PART   III. 

The  boat  speeds  on  !    The  boat  speed*  on ! 

No  boat  e'er  sped  so  well : 
Hark  !  o'er  the  still  sea,  soft  and  slow. 

The  Triton  winds  his  shell. 

Then  swifter  sped  the  pearly  barque ; 

And  soon  the  Fisherman  wist 
lliat  the  nearing  shore  was  dimly  seen 

Through  the  folds  of  the  rainbow  mist. 
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Sounded  again  the  Triton's  Bhell : 
The  dome  tlien  rising,  wide  did  swell, 

The  rainbows  dimmer  grew, 
Till  fading  and  expanding  thin, 

They  melted  from  the  view. 

And  naught  was  left  but  the  rosy  mist. 

Transparent  as  the  air ; 
Tet  it  hid  the  Mermaid  Isle,  as  if 

No  island  had  been  there. 

Naught  but  the  glimmering  moon-lit  sea 

Now  met  his  wondering  e^e ; 
Though  a  sound  in  the  air  did  seem  to  tell 

The  ear  that  llmd  was  nigh. 

The  Triton  wound  his  shell  again, 

*T  was  louder  than  before ; 
And  doubling  echoes  caught  the  sound, 

Answering  as  from  a  shore. 

The  three  mer-maidens  ceased  their  song 

At  the  Triton's  third  long  peal; 
Then  rose  the  spirit  before  the  prow. 

That  had  swam  below  the  keel. 

A  thin  white  wand  was  in  his  hand, 

And,  when  he  rose  to  the  air, 
Naught  was  around  but  the  boundless  sea 

As  vacant  as  eternity  ! 
Silence  was  there,  in  the  empty  air. 
The  moon-lit  waves  looked  chill  and  bare, 

Nor  sight  nor  sound  was  there. 

He  touched  with  his  wand  the  Fisherman's  eyes. 

Oh,  he  had  been  blind  before ! 
The  air  was  filled  with  living  things. 
With  spirits  on  their  whirring  win^, 
And  the  sea  was  bright  with  ^lancmg  fins, 
And  faces  were  there  of  Undmes  fair. 
With  amber  decking  tlieir  sea-green  hair ; 
And  their  azure  eyes  were  all  turned  with  surprise 

To  the  stranger  the  pearl-boat  bore. 

Still  deeper  down  were  other  forms, 

For  the  sea  seemed  as  clear  as  the  air ; 
Half  in  the  dark  lurked  the  dusky  shark, 
The  '  slid  slimy  eels  '  glided  over  the  strand. 
And  the  siu-nah.  spangled  the  *■  ribbed  sea-sand  ;  * 
Rocked  on  the  sea-swells,  the  porpoise  rolled. 
And  a  thousand  bright  fishes  of  silver  and  gold 
Peopled  the  waters  there. 

Before  him  was  the  Mermaid-Queen 

Enthroned  in  royal  state ; 
She  sat  on  the  back  of  a  monster- whale, 
Who  spouted  two  jets  of  water,  high 
O'er  her  head,  like  two  twin  rainbows  pale 
On  the  sun-shower  clouds  of  the  evening  sky : 

'Neath  such  canopy  she  sate. 
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Four  '  Dolphini  bared  their  Iwcks  of  gold,' 

AH  under  her  throne  of  pearl, 
And  the  sea-weed  ffreen  in  festoons  WM  seen 

O'er  its  sides  and  back  to  curl. 

Behind  and  abore  the  rainbow  sheen, 
1  he  serpent  of  the  sea  was  seen 

To  rear  his  gleaming  crest ; 
And  the  Kraken,  with  his  thousand  arms 
Stretched  up  to  heaven  for  thunder-atocms  — 
For  many  a  rood  outspread  was  he, 
Like  a  forest  in  the  barren  sea. 

Like  an  armj  of  giants  at  rest. 

Suspended  o'er  the  Kraken's  form, 
Was  seen  the  shadowy  spirit  of  storm 

Inwrapped  in  growing  gloom ; 
Half  veiled  behind  a  lowering  cloud. 
Whence  dull  infrequent  flashes  rise 
As  if  sleepily  winking  his  lightning-eyes, 
And  muttering,  from liis  sable  shroud, 
A  sound  as  if  ue  were  sunk  in  sleep. 
While  the  moon-light  lay  on  the  placid  deep; 
Yet,  even  in  dreams,  on  mischief  bent, 
Stretched  his  black  giant  jaws,  intent 
To  swallow  up  the  calm  still  moon 

Within  his  yawning  womb ! 

Every  spirit  that  roamed  the  deep 

Or  lived  in  ocean  air. 
Every  fish  and  every  bird, 
That  eye  hath  seen  or  ear  hath  heard. 
And  a  thousand,  thousand  more  beside 
That  man's  dull  sense  hath  ne'er  descried. 

Around  their  queen  were  there. 

And  the  Mermaid-Queen,  O  who  was  she .' 

O  she  was  wondrous  fair ! 
A  daintily-painted  transparency. 

Compounded  of  water  and  air : 
Her  eyes,  that  shone  with  a  moistened  light. 
That  was  soflly  dim  and  yet  was  bright. 
Were  an  azure  green  or  an  azure  blue. 
Or  a  something  just  between  the  two. 
Her  webbed  wmgs,  woven  of  pale  moonbeams 
While  twinkling  on  the  mountain  streams; 
Their  ribs,  incrusted  with  gems  that  shone 
With  flashes  that  gleamed  and  then  were  gone ; 
A  veil  of  the  dripping  sea-weed  hid 

Her  bosom's  wavy  swell ; 
More  cannot  I  sing — she  was  a  thing 
« To  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! ' 

The  pearl-boat  floated  on  alone. 

Till  the  Fisherman  stood  before  her  throne. 

She  charmed  him  with  her  eyes'  bright  sheen ; 

Her  azure  eves'  soft  glances,  keen 

They  ^idecTcold  through  his  veins  and  skin, 

A  thriUing  feeling — half,  I  ween, 

Like  Winter,  and  half  like  dread : 
The  pearl-boat  changed  to  a  mussel-shall. 

And  sank  to  the  bottom  like  lead ! 
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PART    IV. 

All  above  and  around  wa«  water  now 

That  had  been  air  before  \ 
It  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  living  thing, 
And  made  a  moan-like  murmurmg. 

Like  the  rough  waves'  distant  roar 

Upon  a  rocky  shore. 

The  sea-weed  hung,  swinging  and  waving, 

Swinging  and  waving  green ; 
And  through  the  tall  and  bending  flags 

The  coru  groves  were  seen. 

Where  were  the  shapes  that  flocked  around 

Thronging  the  peopled  sea  ? 
Save  where  some  lagging  half-seen  sprite 

Through  the  distant  flaffs  might  flee, 
No  living  thing  was  anywhere, 
But  the  mermaids  fair,  that  brought  him  there, 

The  mermaid  sisters  three. 

Now,  when  under  the  wave,  he  saw 

How  below  their  virgin  breast 
Their  forms  wound  down  like  a  fish's  tail, 
IVjth  purple  and  fold  on  every  scale. 
Now  flashing  brirat,  now  fflimmering  pale  ; 
And  their  bright  blue  fins  tnrough  the  waves  were  seen 
Plying,  with  golden  ribs  between, 

In  glancing  colors  drest. 

But  the  charmed  glance  of  the  Mermud-Queen 

Had  changed  hmiself  still  more  ', 
He  felt  that  nis  legs  had  run  together. 

And  fins  were  l:^hind  and  before. 

And  scales  were  between  his  skin  and  the  sea; 
The  water  slipped  by  them  unfeelingly, 

Like  streams  o'er  a  pebble-stone : 
His  fins  they  plied  of  their  own  accord, 

By  an  instinct  of  their  own ; 
They  seemed  like  part  of  another  self, 
As  if  they  knew  what  he  would  do, 

And  did  it  themselves  alone. 

One  mermaid  led  the  way  before. 

One  was  on  either  side  ; 
*  Swia  as  the  thoughts  of  Love,'  they  cleft 
Their  course  through  the  yielding  tide, 

« 

First  they  sped  through  the  bending  flags. 

And  then  through  a  coral  grove 
Whose  boughs  were  intertwined  together. 
The  white  and  the  red  met  overhead, 

And  formed  an  archway  above. 
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Far  down  below,  in  his  ooz^  bed, 

The  flea-snake'i  sinuous  coils  were  spread ; 

The  rank  weeds  covered  his  sleeping  head, 

And  he  was  couched  before 
An  opening  dark,  in  which  were  seen 
The  kelp's  oroad  leaves  of  waving  green. 
And  the  crimson  dulse  flapped  through  tlie  water, 
Red  as  *  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter :  * 

It  was  a  cavern  door. 

Thej  entered  in  through  a  rifl  in  the  rock, 

And  upward  still  they  swam. 
Till  to  a  grotto  wonderful 

And  beautiful  thej  came. 

Here  of  a  sofllj-perfumed  air 

Tlie  atmosphere  did  seem : 
With  moon-stone  were  the  walls  inlaid, 
Half  in  the  light,  half  in  dark  shade  \ 
The  cavern  was  loflj,  long,  and  wide. 
And,  opening  in  each  indented  side. 
Were  deep  recesses,  leading  on  — 
A  devious  course  through  solid  stone  — 
To  other  chambers,  not  less  rare, 
Nor  favored  less  by  sea-ffirls'  care. 
Which  decked  these  arches  crystalline 
With  wreaths  of  shells,  in  varied  line 
Of  drooping  sweep,  or  light  festoon. 
Or  swelling  curve  of  crescent  moon. 
The  roof  above  its  span  revealed 
With  mazy  intricacy  ceiled  ; 
Resembling  in  its  fretted  stvle 
Some  ancient  quaint  cathedral  pile  : 
Downward  the  sparry  pendants  hung. 
And  far  the  blazing  radiance  flung 
Of  carbuncles,  set  m  tlieir  tips, 
Giving  the  moon  a  half-eclipse. 
The  triple-moulded  ribs  they  shone 
With  amethyst  and  beryl-stone ; 
All  waving  seemed  the  rest  of  the  roof 
As  of  tissue  made  —  the  twinkling  woof 
Inwoven  with  stars.    (A  servant-sprite 
Wrought  the  magic  web  in  a  single  night.) 
Wondrously  gorgeous  was  the  sight, 

Asa'  youtnful  poet's  dream  ! ' 
And  between  the  central  pendants,  through 
A  rich  round  window  of  deep  sky-blue, 

Shone  in  the  pale  moon-beam. 

Here  in  this  twilight  chamber  fair 
Shone  all  tliat  ever  ocean  bare 
Of  beautiful,  or  rich,  or  rare, 

With  self-born  brilliance  ;  all 
The  natural  wealth  the  waters  boast, 
With  gems  by  shipwrecked  mariners  lost, 

Incrusted  the  spangled  wall. 

Below  the  water,  the  wrinkled  sands 

Were  studded  with  jewels  bright ; 
And  up  through  the  wave  came  glistering  rays 

Of  faintly-Unted  light. 
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In  it  the  aeif-illununed  genu 
Crazed  on  their  twinkling  diadems, 

Shadow  with  ihadow  dancing ; 
And  the  tide,  with  ita  thousand  crystal  eyes, 

Did  twinkle  back  their  glancing. 

But  the  gayest  of  all  was  a  deep  alcoye 
Beneath  tlie  boughs  of  a  coral  grove. 

Where  floated  a  couch,  it  seemed ; 
Its  curtains  were  wrought  of  the  Nautilus'  sails 
That  sported  once  in  ocean  gales ; 
Festoons  of  pearls  were  hung  around, 
Pearls  that  of  every  hue  were  found ; 

They  shone  with  a  mild  and  mistjr  light,  ^ 

And  from  their  mingled  tints  a  bright 

And  diverse  radiance  beamed. 

A  lovely  form  on  the  couch  was  laid. 

Each  eye,  in  deep  repose, 
Was  veiled  behind  a  blue-veined  lid. 
Whose  silken  fringes  but  half  hid 

What  they  would  fain  disclose. 

One  pale  soft  cheek  on  her  snowy  arm 

All  motionless  was  laid : 
Her  tresses  brown  they  hung  adown, 
Dipping  their  circlets  in  the  tide ; 
Whence  little  ripplings,  side  by  side. 

In  the  quivering  moon-light  played. 
Her  vest,  of  silver-vapor  made, 
(The  warp  was  light,  the  weil  was  shade, 
Woven  cunningly  W  magic  hand 
In  the  tiny  looms  of  faCne-land,) 
With  many  a  swell  half  visible, 
Whose  outline  soft  no  tongue  could  tell, 

Inwrapped  the  slumbering  maid. 

Like  the  beamy  glory  shed 

Round  an  infant  Jesus'  head. 
The  moonbeams  shone  on  that  lovely  one, 

A  silvery  bright  air-shower ; 
'T  was  Mary  fair  lay  slumbering  there, 

And  this  was  her  beauty-bower ! 


PART    V. 

Hist  !    Music  with  a  witching  tone 

The  while  is  breathing  round  : 
And  yet  in  sooth  I  could  not  say 
That  voice  e'er  sang  so  sweet  a  lay ; 

0  say  not  that  it  was  a  voice. 
But  call  it  voiceless  sound. 

1  could  not  tell  the  song  it  sung, 
The  words  were  of  another  tongue — 

They  sounded  soft  and  slow ; 
As  when  in  sultry  summer  weather 
The  air  and  the  sea  are  whispering  together. 
Waves  rolling  their  regular  lengths  along. 
The  measured  rhythm  of  ocean-song, 

Murmuring  in  ebb  and  flow. 
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The  munc  had  a  deeper  swell 

Than  Arion*a  dolphin-charming  shell. 

The  varioos,  omnipresent  sound 

Uttered  itaelf  from  all  around, 

Clear,  echoing,  whisp'ring,  circling,  ringing, 

As  if  the  very  walls  wefe  singing, 

All  seemed  so  musical. 
With  open  ears  the  rang6d  shells 

Drank  in  the  *  dying  TaU ; ' 
The  curtained  pearls  Uiey  seemed  to  be, 
Amid  this  melting  meloay. 
By  their  own  will  so  breathless  still, 

As  they  were  listening  all. 

Not  palpable  this  melody. 

Like  human  music,  seemed  to  be : 

For  every  note  from  a  mortal  throat 

Doth  come  from  some  particular  spot, 

And  fills  as  it  were  but  one  half  or  the  air; 

This  through  the  whole  round  atmosphere 

With  sweet  vibrations  wound. 
As  if  spirits  that  are  themselves  but  air 
Had  gently  wooed  their  brother-air 

To  change  itaelf  to  sound. 

The  maiy  tones,  forever  new, 
Crept  lin^ring,  loitering,  winding  through 
The  labynnths  of  the  wondering  ear. 
As  if  ever  just  beginning  to  hear 

A  never-endingr  strain : 
And  when  you  thought  that  all  was  still. 

You  heard  the  sound  again. 

The  Fisherman  in  wonderment 

A  moment  listening  stood ; 
Then  gased  on  the  couch  with  deep  devotion. 
As,  rocked  with  undulating  motion, 

It  floated  on  the  flood. 

When  lo !  the  couch  began  to  glide 
Over  the  rippling,  sparkling  titfe. 
And  the  sea-gi^  swam  on  either  side. 
The  Bleeping  fair  in  their  arms  to  bear, 

And  through  the  wave  to  guide. 
Then  the  inarticulate  music,  swelling, 
Following  forsook  its  moon-stone  dwelling ; 
And,  as  mey  left  the  deep  alcove, 
And  sped  again  through  the  coral  ffrove. 
And  througn  the  benotng  flags  diaflee, 
They  heard  its  warbling  minstrelsy : 
Thrilling  the  soul,  through  the  waves  it  stole, 

And  echoes  faint  replied. 

And  the  seaniiBters  three  sang  merrily, 

And  waved  their  locks  of  green. 
As  gaily  they  bore  their  charge  before 

"nie  throne  of  the  Mermaid-Queen. 

*T  was  the  early  matin  hour ;  the  time 
Of  the  first  watch  after  the  midnight  chime. 
The  Kraken's  arms,  below  the  sea. 
Were  folded  all ;  asleep  was  he. 
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The  8e&-snake,  cased  in  gloesy  green, 
Lay  in  slambering  coils  of  spotted  sheen. 
And  the  mer-women  gay  had  glided  away, 

In  their  coral  caves  to  rest : 
The  Spirit  of  Storm,  with  his  lightning  eyes, 
Lay,  lulled  to  sleep  hy  murmuring  sighs, 

On  a  zephjrr's  balmy  breast. 

The  young  Queen  reclined  in  a  purple  shell, 
So  gently  rocked  by  the  ocean  swell, 

TiiBi  scarce  it  seemed  to  move. 
Her  webbed  wings,  of  the  moonbeams  moulded. 
Arching  over  her  head  were  folded, 
And  round  her  form  half  immaterial. 
Fairies  had  wrapped  a  robe  aerial. 
Transparent  as  the  pure  blue  skies, 
The  stars  shone  through  her  azure  eyes. 
In  which  their  tender  twinkling  light 
Shone  softer,  sweeter,  yet  not  less  oright, 

Than  from  their  orbs  above. 

And  while  he  watched  her  beauty  rare. 
Soil  sounds  of  silence  filled  the  air; 
Such  as  in  Nature's  beauties  fair 

Do  a  mute, life  betoken. 
The  sounds  he  can  hear  with  his  outward  ear. 
Though  he  feels  and  knows  the^  cannot  be 
From  the  distant  earth,  or  the  air,  or  the  sea, 
But  from  within  come  echoinffly. 
From  the  caves  of  long-gone  Memory, 

By  wondrous  charm  awoken. 
'T  is  as  when,  in  the  noon  of  a  summer's  day, 
By  the  cicada's  roundelay, 
By  the  cool  clear  brook  in  its  bubbling  play. 
Or  by  the  murmuring  wings  of  bees. 
By  whispering  trees,  or  signing  seas. 

Silence  is  bred,  not  broken. 

The  lovelv  Queen  of  the  Mermaid  Isle 
She  gazed  on  the  Fisherman  the  while, 
With  charmed  glance  and  witching  smile, 

When  again  his  own  form  he  wore. 
Then  a  deep  thrill  came  o'er  his  quivering  frame ; 
And  loires,  and  longing,  and  fond  thoughts  thronging. 
And  burning  hopes,  sprang  in  his  breast. 
Such  as  had  seemed  to  be  at  best 

But  hopeless  dreams  before. 

And  Maiv  feels  the  charm  that  lies 

Within  those  star-lit,  cerulean  eves. 

The  marble-white  from  her  cheeK  has  fled 

'Fore  the  blush  of  life,  with  its  delicate  red ; 

And  her  heaving  breast  and  flitting  smile 

Told  tales  of  conscious  love-dreams,  w^le 

(Still  all  by  magic  sleep  oppressed,*) 

She  sank  on  her  lover's  throbbing  oreast. 

Then  under  the  twain,  from  the  depths  of  the  main 

The  pearUboat  rose  again ; 
And,  gathering  its  folds  from  its  island-home. 
Over  them  rose  the  rainbow-dome. 
With  reflex  hues  the  water  played 
Beneath  its  ever-varying  shade : 
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Then,  like  a  diitant  yillaffe  bell, 
The  Triton  wound  his  ecnoing  shell. 
And  the  sesrgirls  raised  their  choral  Btrain, 
And  away  o'er  the  glassy  main ! 


PART    VI. 

'TwA8  at  the  time  of  morning  prime : 
'Fore  the  dawn's  my  light  the  shades  of  night 
O'er  the  western  hilis  began  to  flee. 
And  the  eastern  dim  stars  drowsily 

Were  winking  at  the  mom. 
When  the  boat  glided  over  the  quiet  bay 
To  the  smooth  rock,  where  the  live-long  day 
In  sobs  and  tears  the  Fisherman  lay 

Despairing  and  forlorn. 

The  mer-maidens  left  them  on  that  rock 

Where  the  setting  moonbeams  lay : 
Then  the  rosy  mist  rolled  oyer  the  boat. 
And  on  the  air  sweet  sounds  did  float ; 
A  sad  yet  pleasing  strain  they  sung — 
Round  the  lone  snore  the  caaence  rung. 

And  echoing  died  away. 

The  Lady  Mary  was  now  once  more 
With  her  own  green  fields  around  her ; 

But  she  could  not  wake  from  her  slumber  yet. 
For  the  magic  sleep  still  bound  her. 

The  Fisherman  watched  her  ruby  lips, 

And  the  fringe  round  her  cloB6d  eyes ; 
And  he  thought  of  the  time  when,  a  child,  he  dreamed 

That  he  was  in  Paradise. 

There  liyed  near  by  a  noble  Knight, 

Who,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Mounted  his  gallant  hunting  barb. 

And  to  the  chase  is  gone. 

But  the  hounds  ahead,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 
Turned  aside  near  the  sea-shore,  where 

Round  a  sleeping  form  they  silent  stood. 
And  all  in  wonder  stare ; 

And  the  huntsmen  crossed  themselyes,  as  if 
An  angel  had  been  there. 

Amazed,  the  Knight  in  haste  rode  up, 

When  lo !  in  sweet  surprise. 
Her  blue-yeined  lids  unclose  before 

The  brilliance  of  her  eyes, 
As  at  mom  before  the  unveiling  sun 

The  white  cloud-curtains  rise. 

The  Knight  was  young  and  beautiful, 

With  an  eye  of  beaming  blue ; 
The  tender  down  upon  his  cheek 

£:^».rce  dimmed  its  blooming  hue : 
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HiB  pBcefol  fonn  was  gailj  decked, 

His  hand  was  small  and  fair, 
And  round  his  open  smilinff  brow 

Fell  his  clustering  light-browH  hair. 

The  Fisherman's  eye  was  deep  and  dark, 

And  with  weeping  and  watching  dim : 
His  shagffed  locks  were  all  unshorn, 
His  cheek  sun-burnt  and  weather-worn. 

Could  she  deign  to  look  on  Atm^ 

Ladv  Mary  gazed  on  the  noble  Knight ; 

Ancf  she  knew  by  his  broad  plume,  nodding  white 

O'er  his  cap  of  crimson  gay, 
That  under  her  window  he  tnrice  had  sung 

Of  love  a  tender  la^. 
And  what  could  a  maiden  think  of  a  knight 
Who,  by  the  young  moon's  mellow  light. 
With  passioned  love-sonffs  waked  the  night  ? 

Refuse  to  love  him  ?    anj ! 
• 

In  his  arm  the  young  Knight  deftly  raised  her. 
Upon  his  barb  he  gently  placed  her. 

Then  took  the  bridle-rein ; 
And  holding  conyerse  sweety  together 

They  paced  across  the  plam. 

The  Fisherman  watched  her  form,  until 
They  disappeared  behind  the  hiU 

Tnat  bounds  the  spreading  lea ; 
Then  a  tear-drop  fell — and  once  he  sighed : 
*  Foreyer  lost ! '  he  wildly  cried. 

And  plunged  into  the  sea. 


PART    VII. 

But  during  all  this  wondrous  night 

How  did  Sir  Gerald  sleep? 
Did  dreams  of  new  wealth  bring  delight? 

Was  his  slumber  calm  and  deep  ? 

The  night  beforo  the  funeral 

Little  I  ween  he  slept ; 
The  first  night  siler,  his  poignant  ffrief 
In  sleepless  mourning  sought  relief — 

Sir  Gerald  *  waked  and  wept.' 

Now  wearied  nature  claimed  repose; 

But  he  feared  to  sleep  alone, 
And  he  dared  not  sleep  with  another,  lest 
Unconscious  mutterings  in  his  rest 

Should  tell  what  he  nad  done. 

Before  he  closed  his  aching  eyes. 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell : 
The  solemn  tones  to  him  did  sound 

The  tolling  of  a  knell ! 
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He  slept.    In  a  dream  he  saw  broad  landa 

And  ^ms  of  wondrons  eixe ; 
Vast  heaps  of  eotn6d  gold  did  feaat 

His  ayariciooB  eyes: 
With  greedy  ioy  he  stretched  his  hands 

To  clutch  the  glittering  prise, 
When  long  worms  with  their  slimj  forms 
Crawled  cold  and  clammy  round  his  arms, 

And  clinched  them  like  a  vice ; 
The  chilly  horror  in  his  veins. 

It  froze  his  blood  to  ice  ! 

And  ffhast  snakes'  forked  tongues  and  fangs 

Did  hiss  and  grind  in  his  fii^ ; 
While  arms  of  crooked  flame  did  stretch. 
Burning  to  clssp  the  sordid  wretch 

In  tteir  intense  embrace  ! 

In  fear  he  started !    Along  the  wall 

Sadly  the  night- wind  sighed ; 
And  slowly  o'er  the  marble  floor 

The  cola  moon-beam  did  glide. 

He  slept  again.    He  was  in  a  vault 
Dim-lit  by  lantern  dark :  in  thought 
•  From  every  eye  close-hid, 

Filling  a  coffin  with  stone  and  sod. 

And  screwing  down  the  lid. 
When  he  looked  up,  and  from  on  high, 
Lo !  a  serene  and  bright  blue  eye 

Was  watching  what  he  did ! 

Trembling  he  woke.    Along  the  wall 

SofUy  file  night-wind  sighed ; 
And  nearer  o'er  the  marble  floor 

Did  the  quiet  moon-beam  glide. 

* 

He  slept  again.    Before  his  eyes 

The  one  o'erhanging  the  sea  did  rise ; 

And  falfing  swift  down  to  the  wave  below. 

Was  a  woman's  form  in  a  robe  of  snow : 

How  he  strained  his  eye  and  his  listening  ear 

To  see  the  dim  form  disappear, 

And  the  sound  of  the  deep  dull  plash  to  hear ! 

But  the  sinking  form,  to  his  fearful  stare. 

Falls  slower,  and  stops  in  middle-air ! 

From  her  fair  neck  tiie  stone,  unbound. 

Drops  alone  in  the  wave  with  a  deadened  sound ; 

While,  struggling  free  from  the  twisted  band, 

For  help  was  stretched  a  quivering  hand. 

And  a  shrill  shriek  rends  the  skies : 
More  shrill,  the  sky  echoes  back  the  cry ; 

And,  'fore  his  startinj^  eyes, 

The  form  begins  to  rise ! 

In  terror  he  woke:  his  flesh  did  quake — 
What  sees  he  now  ?    Does  he  dream  awake  ? 

Standing  before  his  bed 
There  's  a  woman's  form  in  a  dank  white  shroud ! 
Round  her  snowy  neck,  by  death-pains  bowed, 
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Is  a  corded  mark  in  a  circle  dark ; 
Her  rigid  face  if  pale  and  stark ; 
Her  eyelwlls  glare  —  a  gUasy  ftare  ! 
In  wild  locks  nanga  her  dripping  hair, 
And  the  sea-foam  is  on  her  h^ul. 

*  'T  is  she ! '  he  cried ;  and,  qaick  as  light, 
From  the  casement  he  leaped  —  a  fearful  height ! 

Ten  fathom  down  he  fell. 
Tet  started,  fljinj^,  to  his  feet, 
For  fiends  bore  him  np  unhurt,  to  meet 

A  death  more  horrible. 

Like  Panic,  over  the  rocks  he  fled 

With  wondrous  speed  and  wild : 
*T  was  startling  strange  to  see  a  man  ^ 

So  furious,  haggard,  wild  and  wan, 

In  the  sUent  moonshine  mild. 

Ave  backward  8tarin|^,  he  deacried 
Tnat  awful  form  behmd  him  glide, 

With  a  acowl  on  her  pallid  face  ; 
And  her  cold  and  skinny  hands  outstretched, 
Umd  fast  and  faster  the  maniac  wretched 

On  his  terrific  race. 

Sir  Gerald,  hold  !  the  cnfn  are  here ! 

But  she  follows  close  benind ! 
Sir  Gerald  !  Sir  Gerald !  the  sea  is  near, 

But  nearer  is  She  behind ! 

Ha !  ha ! — o*er  the  cliff  he  's  plunged,  hell-driven 

Bv  the  phantom-fiend.  Remorse ! 
Hien  from,  the  green  brine  hungry  sharks 

Leaped  up  at  the  caitiff-corse ! 


CONCLUSION. 

The  old  moon  in  the  young  moon's  arm 

In  shadowy  slumber  lay ; 
And  one  short  month,  how  enviously ! 

Had  swiftly  passed  away. 

When,  on  the  eve  of  a  sunny  day. 

To  the  village-church  there  hied. 
With  merry  bells  ringing,  and  young  girls  singing, 

A  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 

And  well  I  ween  a  sight  waa  seen 

Both  beautiful  and  rare. 
When  Sir  Frederick,  the  noble  Knight,  gave  troth 

To  Lady  Mary  fair 

There  was  jolly  cheer  in  the  caatle-hall 

When  the  wedding-feast  began  -, 
With  dainties  stored  then  ^oaned  the  board. 

And  free  the  rich  red  wme  ran : 
And  the  Bridegroom  gay  and  his  lovely  Bride 

—  Forgot  the  Fisherman ! 
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But  the  mermaid-tiBten  had  carried  him 

Before  their  Island  Queen ; 
With  witching  smile  and  magic  eye 
She  charmed  his  bitter  misery ; 
And  by  oblivion  took  away 
The  ^ief  that  in  his  bosom  lay, 

With  its  znawing  anguish  keen. 
She  changed  his  form ;  and  now  he  roves 
With  the  mer-womcn  free  through  coral  groves, 
And  the  moon-stone  cave,  with  its  peail-alcoves, 

Deep  down  in  the  ocean  green. 

And  often  at  night,  near  that  charmed  shore, 

On  the  salt-breeze  borne  along. 
The  mariner  hears,  o'er  the  moon-lit  wave, 

The  sea-boy's  distant  song. 

J.  Ruxnr  PxKsoRir. 


THE    THUNDER-CLOUD. 


*  Intoonere  poli,  et  crebru  mic&t  ignibof  atber.*— VxBotx^ 


A  soNO  for  the  Thunder-cloud,  gloomy  and  dark ! 
Whose  shafts  never  fail,  never  swerve  fh>m  their  mark : 
Whose  voice  is  far  louder  than  Ocean's  wild  roar. 
When  his  foam-crested  waves  lash  the  rock-bound  shore ; 
A  song  for  the  Thunder-cloud,  frowning  and  black ! 
Right  onward  it  cometh,  it  ne'er  tumetn  back. 

O !  heard  ye  that  sound  ?    'T  was  a  low  rumbling  jar, 
Like  the  noise  of  the  battle,  when  heard  from  afar ; 
And  see  von  dark  mass,  rudely  piled  in  the  west. 
And  mark  the  red  lightning  which  glares  on  its  breast ! 
Now  swiftly  it  rises,  its  dark  wings  outspread — 
It  filleth  the  heart  of  the  gazer  with  dread. 

It  rolls  and  it  whirls,  but  it  still  presses  on ; 

It  o'erspreadeth  the  sky,  it  hath  darkened  the  sun ! 

Its  black  wreaths  unfold,  and  swift  leaps  out  the  flash. 

With  a  rattle,  a  roar,  and  a  deafening  crash ; 

'T  is  the  Thunder-cloud  fierce !  right  onward  it  comes, 

While  men,  terror-stricken,  retreat  to  their  homes. 

The  oak  on  yon  hill-top,  for  many  a  year 
Hath  spread  out  his  arms,  without  blenchixiff  or  fear ; 
The  trees  of  the  forest  which  stood  by  his  side, 
Have  bow'd  to  the  aze  of  the  woodman,  and  died : 
The  children  beneath  those  huge  branches  that  play'd, 
Have  grown  up  to  manhood  —  are  laid  with  the  dead ! 

But  mark  yon  red  blaze,  darting  swift  from  the  skies ; 

Down,  down  through  the  crest  of  the  stronjT  Oak  it  flies ! 

It  wraps  his  broad  branches  in  bright  lurid  flames  — 

A  loud-roaring  crash  the  proud  triumph  proclaims. 

'  Though  long  he  had  breasted  the  storm  and  the  blast, 

The  Thunder-cloud  conquers  the  brave  Oak  at  last ! '  r.  o.  p. 
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The  Tokxn  and  Atlantic  Soutinir.    An  Offering  for  Christmas  and  thc 
Nbw  Year.    pp.  320.    Boston :  Datid  H.  Williams. 

It  seems  a  long  time,  in  oor  memorj,  since  the  first  number  of  the  *  Atlantic 
Souvenir,'  the  pioneer  of  the  American  tribe  of  annuals,  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  pompous,  corpulent  little  volume ;  but  it  took  the  public 
approbation  captive  at  once,  even  as  the  *  Lad j '  held  the  *  Merlin '  prisoner  in  the 
frontispiece,  by  a  delightful  species  of  bondage.  From  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the  '  press-gang '  vied  with  each  other  which  should  say"  the  most 
flattering  things  of  the  first  American  annual.     Since  that  period,  how  these 

*  painted  bladders'  have  swarmed  upon  the  public!  Year  afler  year  saw  them 
increase,  until  at  length  they  began  sadly  to  deteriorate  in  literary  merit  and 
attraction,  and  the  public  to  grow  tired  of  their  mere  preiUnuses,  internal  as  well  as 
external.  Their  circulation  began  to  decrease;  and  in  the  mean-time  kindred 
English  manufactures,  prepared  mainly  for  the  *  daughter  country,'  began  to  multi* 
ply  in  our  markets,  and  the  native  article  experienced  a  still  farther  decline.  At 
the  present  moment,  two  or  three  works  of  this  description,  of  a  sterling  literary 
character,  alone  bold  sway  among  us,  and  command  a  deserved  popularity.  Fore- 
most among  these,  we  regard  the  'Token,'  which  presents  this  season  literary 
attractions  of  a  high  order  and  value.  Of  the  illustrations,,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  their  execution  in  the  first  style  of  the  art  of  celature  was  secured  by  the 
employment  of  those  eminent  engravers^  Messrs.  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  and 
Smillie.  The  subjects  are  various  and  well  chosen.  We  check  them,  as  it  were 
by  catalogue.  The  first, '  The  Bracelet,'  is  a  fine  engraving,  but  the  lady  seems  to 
ha^e  just  stepped  from  under  the  bands  of  a  French  hair-dresser.  The  frontispiece 
has  an  atmosphere  of  soilness  suited  to  the  character  of  the  design ;  *  Rockland 
Lake'  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scene;   the 

*  Oaken  Bucket,'  with  the  enticing  farm-house  and  the  vista  of  quiet  loveliness 
opening  beyond,  is  admirable ;  and  *  The  Outward  Bound '  is  perhaps  as  good  as  an 
engraving  can  be  of  Birch's  matchless  sea-sketches,  which  require  his  natural 
coloring  and  ocean  atmosphere,  if  adequate  justice  would  be  rendered  them. 

*  Winter '  is  excellent ;  '  Metamora '  by  Forrest  is  portrayed  with  great  faithful- 
ness and  spirit;  and  *The  First  Ship'  has  many  of  Chapman's  beauties  and  not  a 
few  of  his  defects.  Who,  for  example,  ever  saw  such  a  tree  as  the  one  he  has  here 
depicted  ? 
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In  its  literary  contents,  the  » Token  *  is  imwontedly  rich,  and  quite  raperior  to 
any  of  its  rivals.  *The  Seen  and  the  Unseen,'  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peabodt  of  New- 
Bedford,  is  one  of  those  thoughtful  moral  essays  which  come  home  to  the  hearts  of 
men  with  all  the  force  of  a  powerful  and  eloquent  sermon.  So  admirable  is  the 
style  and  so  just  the  sentiments  of  this  article,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  copy  it 
entire,  but  for  the  publisher's  remonstrance  against  wholesale  appropriation.  ■  The 
Two  Locks  of  Hair,'  a  translation  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  is  a  beautiful  poem.  *The  Teachings  of  Autumn,'  too,  by  Mr.  Greehwood, 
are  worthy  that  gentleman's  reputation.  There  is  a  winning  tenderness,  an  easy 
grace,  in  the  style,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  to  its  true  source,  even 
though  the  name  of  the  writer  were  not  given.  We  have  seen  nothing  better  from 
the  eminent  pen  of  Fercival,  for  many  years,  than  the  *  Classic  Melodies'  in  this 
volume,  which  evince  alike  his  fine  ear  for  the  melody  of  verse,  and  the  variety 
and  facility  of  his  execution.  Miss  Harriet  Beechbr  Stowk,  whom  we  should 
class  with  Miss  Mitford  as  a  graphic  delineator  of  rustic  life  and  manners,  hae 
furnished  a  pleasant  story,  in  *The  Yankee  Girl/  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  in  the 
*  Ballad  of  the  Stranger,'  teaches  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  a  qnaint  yet  touch- 
ing poem ;  and  Mr.  Pierpont  has  illustrated  *  The  Bucket '  with  some  natural 
lines,  which  sparkle  like  the  drops  of  the  cool  draught  they  celebrate.  Many  other 
writers,  whom  we  lack  space  to  indicate,  add  to  the  attractions  of  *  The  Token/ 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  warmly  commending  to  the  aoceptanoe  of  our  reader*. 


Julian  :  or  Scenes  in  Judba.    By  the  Author  of  Letters  ftom  Palmyra  and  Rome. 
In  two  volumes,    pp.  691.    New-Tork:  C.  S.  Francis.    Boston :  J.  H.  Francis. 

Our  readers,  who  are  especially  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ware,  will 
need  no  additional  incentive  to  the  possession  of  the  volumes  before  ns.  We 
shall  not  anticipate  their  enjoyment  by  following  the  author  through  his  pages  in 
our  own ;  but  simply  indicate,  by  a  few  extracts,  how  well  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  Palmyra  Letters,  and  which  secured  their  wide-spread  popularity,  ie 
preserved  in  those  under  notice.  The  *  Scenes,'  as  we  gather  from  the  preface,  are 
purely  fictitious,  with  no  foundation  whatever  in  historical  fact,  except  where  an 
obvious  agreement  will  be  found  with  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  the  story  deviates 
from  the  straight  course  of  the  New-Testament  record,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  imagi- 
nary —  illustrative  merely  of  the  period  chosen.  We  are  again  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  life-like  characteristics  of  our  author's  narrative  and  descriptive  style. 
Indeed  his  *  Letters '  are  little  less  than  a  series  of  elaborate  paintings,  filled  up 
with  such  care  in  all  the  minor  accessories,  as  almost  to  do  away  the  impression 
that  the  whole  is  afler  all  but  an  illusion.  We  shall  illustrate  these  remarks  by  one 
or  two  striking  passages.  In  the  following,  the  writer  must  be  supposed  to  have 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  to  have  approached  by  the  barren  wastes  and  rocky  defiles 
beyond  its  western  bank,  near  to  the  holy  city  : 

**  Yoa  will  readilT  believe  it  was  with  no  common  emotion  that  I  found  njeelf  drawinc  near  for  the 
firtt  time  to  so  celebrated  a  place.  The  ientiment«  which  posset aed  me  when  I  first  beheld  ftora  the 
ocean  the  outlines  of  Lebanon  and  first  set  my  foot  npon  the  soil  of  Cassarea,  were  anin  present.  As 
I  ascended  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  OKTee,  pasting  throofh  Bethany,  and  knew  that  upon 
reaching  its  summit  or  coming  to  its  descent  the  long-expected  piospect  would  break  npon  me,  1  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  my  pace  to  that  of  Jadith^s  male,  whose  step  seemed  slower  than  erer  before. 
But  the  hill  was  in  due  time  surmounted,  and  soon  as  we  had  crossed  a  part  of  its  summit,  and  passed 
from  out  the  grores  which  clothe  its  western  brow,  the  city,  as  it  were  in  a  moment  of  time,  stood 
before  oi  in  ita  whole  extent,  no  object  whataoeTer  interreninf  to  cut  off  the  least  portion  of  th« 
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pKMpeet  Mooal  Uoriali  erowntd  with  iu  Temple  riainf  firom  the  ▼wt  sopportiiur  waUi  that  foxm  a 
part  of  the  hill  oa  which  it  ataadii,  Mount  Sioa  with  its  shining  palaces,  Acra  and  fiesetha,  the  heairy 
walls  of  the  citf  gilding  it  about,  with  their  gate-wajfs  and  freouent  towers— all  lay  before  me  a  visioa 

Eatness  ana  beauty  not  surpassed  by  any  other  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  vast  assemblage  of  temple, 
),  and  dwelling,  with  the  swarming  populace  and  all  the  thousand  sixns  of  overflowing  and  active 
truck  the  mind  the  more  impressively  too  from  standing,  at  it  all  did,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
bills,  whose  bare  and  rugged  tops  and  sides  gave  no  token  of  aught  but  sterility  and  death.  The  eye 
beheld  nothing  upon  them  but  docks  of  sheep  among  the  gray  rocks,  hardlv  to  be  distinguished  fron 
the  rocks  themselves,  and  so  onljr  adding  one  more  to  the  other  features  of  desolation.  Another  scene 
was,  however,  presented  hj  fertile  valleys  at  their  feet  thicklv  inhabited,  their  olive  orchards,  and 
their  vineyards  creeping  a  little  way  op  the  barren  hill-eides.  At  the  roots  of  the  hiU  we  were  upon, 
and  all  along  upon  tne  banks  of  the  Kedron,  the  white,  pointed  tents  of  strangers  and  travellers  were 
visible,  who  had,  like  ourselves,  come  thus  early  to  witness  the  events  that  should  ensue,  while  tho 
roads  leading  to  Uie  gates  of  the  city,  and  crossing  the  plain  in  all  directions,  were  filled  with  crowde 
of  those  who  on  horse  and  on  foot  or  in  vehicles  of  every  various  kind  were  arriving  or  departing. 
Clouds  of  dost,  converted  bv  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  to  a  gaudy  purple  hue,  rose  ami  hovered  over 
the  whole  scene,  through  which  glittered  the  shining  points  of  polished  harness,  or  the  steel  trappings 
of  troope  of  Roman  horse  as  they  shot  swiftly  along.  We  stopped  and  gased  ere  we  descended  the 
hili,  that  we  might  enjoy  awhile  the  beauty  and  magnificence  that  were  spread  out  below.  ■  >  ■  I 
was  filled  with  admiration  as  I  drew  nearer  to  the  walls,  and  saw  their  immense  height  and  thicknesa, 
and  the  strength  of  the  gates  with  the  defences  of  their  vast  towers,  and  considered  that,  owing  to 
these  things  and  to  its  natural  position,  it  was  a  place  absolutely  impregnable.  On  this  side,  indeed, 
the  city  derives  great  advantage  from  the  height  of  the  ground  on  whien  it  stands,  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  walls.  But  were  there  the  walls  alone,  it  seemed  to  me  an  impossible  thing  that  they  shonU 
either  be  surmounted  by  an  enemy,  or  demolished  by  engines.  Onias  with  a  proud  step,  as  he  beheld 
my  wmider,  led  me  on  to  tho  gates,  and  through  them  into  the  city,  pointing  out  as  he  went  the  build- 
iiws  that  were  most  remarkable,  and  the  persons  also  whom  we  met,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
office  or  theif  power  over  the  people.  At  length  hastening  along  the  streets,  now  thronged  with  those 
who  were  poorinx  also  in  the  same  direction,  we  reached  the  great  object  of  my  desire,  that  which 
ftom  my  iauoev  f  had  ever  wished  to  behold,  the  Temple.  Truly  did  Herod  show  his  magaificeneo 
in  this  vast  and  beautiful  structure.  If  in  other  cities,  as  I  have  seen,  he  did  great  thinn  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  here  he  did  greater  still ;  so  that,  as  I  judge,  all  that  together  he  had  built  in 
Casarea  would  not  compare  with  what^  for  grandeur,  perfect  workmanship,  proportion,  and  variety  of 
beanty,  he  accomplished  in  Jerusalem  m  thu  single  biulding.  The  marble  of  which  it  is  built  is  beauti* 
fttl  and  polished  to  the  smoothness  of  crystal,  yet  are  the  separate  pieces  so  large  that  it  is  surprising 
they  shouiil  have  been  laid  in  their  places  safely  and  without  injury  at  such  heights.  The  innumerable 
columns  surrounding  the  courts  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Women,  and  supporting  the  porticoes  which 
encompass  the  building,  create  unfeigned  astonishment  in  the  beholder. 

**  All  parts  of  it  on  tne  morning  of  this  Sabbath  I  found  swarming  with  the  numbers  of  those  who 
had  oome  up,  some  to  worship,  some,  like  myself,  strangers  from  remote  parts  to  w<Mider  and  gase,  and 
some  to  converse  and  learn  the  news  of  those  who  had  recently  arrived.  The  name  of  Jesus  was 
heard  from  every  one,  as  he  passed  talking  with  another,  or  as  he  addressed  voursolf.  All  were  asking 
some  question  concerning  him  of  those  who,  they  supposed,  might  know  better  than  themselves,  or 
else  answering  those  who  had  made  inquiries,  or  else  loudly  and  fiercely  disputing  concerning  his 
character,  aothority,  and  works,  and  the  designs  of  the  Council.  In  the  outer  courts,  where  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  assemble,  no  measures  were  kept  among  those  who  disputed,  but  words  often  came  to 
blows,  and  peace  was  restored  only  by  the  interference  of  officers  of  the  Temple. 

**  The  question  put  by  all  to  all  was,  *  will  he  come  up  to  thn  feast  ?  who  can  tell !  *  As  I  stood 
upon  the  upper  steps  of  those  leading  to  the  Treasury,  I  was  accosted  by  one,  who  said  *  Sir,  can  yon 
tell  me  if  Jesus  will  be  at  the  feast .'  *  I  answered  that  I  could  not.  but  I  trusted  much  to  the  general 
persuasion  that  he  would  come.  Though  none  can  say  that  he  will  (Vom  any  certain  knowle&e,  yet 
all  feel  assured  that  he  will,  and  there  are  none  to  say  nay.  Such  general  convictions  commonly  turn 
out  well  founded. 

**  *  What  yon  say,'  he  replied,  *  Is  true.  Seeing  yon,  however,  but  now  in  company  with  Onias  of 
Beth-Harem,  I  looked  for  more  certain  intelligence  at  your  hands,  as  Jesus  has  or  late  been  in  thoaa 
regions.* 

"  *  He  has  moved  so  fast,*  I  replied,  *  from  place  to  place,  as  if  hasting  to  complete  some  work  that 
he  had  to  do  in  season,  that  it  is  likely  none  can  tell  where  he  has  been,  or  where  ne  now  is,  save  thoae 
disciples,  who,  as  I  hear,  never  leave  him.* 

**  *  Some  others  know  a  little,'  cried  a  voice  at  my  side.  *  as  well  as  those  of  whom  you  speak.  Two 
days  ago  he  was  in  the  Per»a,  beyond  Jordan —  to  be  in  the  outskirts  of  Jericho  on  the  Sabbath,  where 
I  doubt  not  he  now  is.  And  what  is  more,  he  will  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feast.*  So  saying  he  turned 
away,  and  passing  ft-om  place  to  place,  repeated  his  news  to  as  many  as  would  hear.  *  This  is  news 
indeed,*  said  he  who  had  fint  spoken.    *  It  will  crowd  the  city  more  and  more.*  ** 

The  approach  of  the  Satiour  to  Jenisalem  is  thui  yividlj  described ;  and  the 
reader  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  productions 
of  a  great  artist's  pencil: 

**  Another  day  has  come  and  gone — Jesns  has  entered  the  city  —  I  have  seen  him. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  it  became  apparent,  that  that  would  take  place  which  had  been  looked  for. 
For  so  soon  as  the  gates  were  open,  the  people  began  to  pour  forth,  and  throng  the  road  leading  by  the 
house  of  Heber  ana  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  llethany.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  crowds  increased 
of  persona  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  women  and  little 
children.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  city  had  como  abroad  to  honor  bv  its  presence  and  welcome,  at 
least  witness,  the  entrance  of  one  who  was  either  to  rci^a  over  it  as  King,  or  else,  it  might  be,  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  ra^  of  the  present  rulers.  If  one  might  judge  by  the  countenance,  but  especially  by 
the  language  which  continually  ftll  upon  the  ear,  they  who  had  thus  come  abroad  had  come  in  the 
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Sirit  of  ftienibhip,  and  with  the  inteBtion  to  show  thmt  if  Jeina  would  meet  then  id  their  widhee, 
ey  on  the  other  hand  would  acknowledge  and  receive  him.  At  theie  crowd*  patted  by  oar  tent, 
load  and  ardent  in  their  talk,  their  lively  getticulationt,  at  well  at  their  voicet,  thowing  what  ht^ea 
and  pattiont  were  ruling  within,  it  wat  in  vain  that  I  Ion||:cr  tried  to  retist  the  contagion,  but  leavinf 
Judith  and  Roth  at  the  tent  door,  threw  mytelf  into  the  midtt  of  the  living  mast,  and  was  borne  alonf 
with  it  up  the  Mount,  and  on  toward  Belhphage  and  Bethany.  When  we  had  reached  the  brow  of  th« 
bill  and  were  about  patting  it,  the  sound  of  voicei  at  of  a  great  number  caught  oar  ears,  and  lookiaf 
forward  we  beheld  where,  at  Uie  road  tuddenly  turned,  Jetut,  turronnded  bv  another  multitude,  eama 
on  toward  us.  The  air  was  now  filled  with  the  exuking  cries  of  the  approaching  throng,  which,  caught 
np  by  ut  and  thote  who  were  behind,  rolled  on  an  iaereating  thout  even  to  the  ^atet  of  the  city, 
announcinc  to  those  who  covered  the  walls  and  the  towers,  that  Jesut  wat  drawing  nigh.  Never  were 
a  people.  I  believe,  to  carried  away  by  what  cannot  be  termed  other  than  a  tacrodceaL  No  languag* 
wat  too  lofty  and  confident  for  them  to  utter,  no  acta  of  homage  too  exprettive  to  render  of  their  loyalty 
and  devotion.    The  way  wat  all  along  ttrewn  with  the  leavet  and  branches  of  trees,  which  the  eager 

Eopulace  tore  from  the  groves  that  bordered  the  road  :  branches  of  the  Palm  were  waved  over  their 
eadS|  and  ever,  as  Jesus  slowly  moved  on,  often  wholly  obstructed  by  the  struggling  crowds,  they  who 
were  immediately  about  him  cast  their  garments  in  the  way  as  before  a  king.  Many,  especially  such 
at  had  at  any  time  received  benefits  of  healing  at  his  hands,  or  whose  fViends  had  been  restored  hy  his 
power,  cast  themselves  down  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  the  only  sufficient  sign  they  could  oner  of 
their  reverence  and  gratitude.  >  *  *  He  seemed  buried  in  thought  for  the  roost  part  as  he  rodo 
aJong,  save  that  now  and  then  he  briefly  responded  to  the  cries  or  the  questions  of  those  who  pressed 
about  him.  B«t  he  spake  not  many  words,  or  so  that  more  than  a  very  few  could  hear,  until  we  wero 
ocHne  to  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olivet,  and  the  city  suddenly  came  into  view  in  all  itt  glorr  —  ita 
walb,  and  towert,  and  hooaO'topt  covered  with  her  thronging  inhahitantt.  He  then  pauted ;  and 
beholding  with  both  astonishment  and  pity,  as  it  seamed,  the  scene  before  him,  tears  fell  ftom  his  eyes  ; 
and  though  I  could  not  hear  with  distinctness  all  that  he  said,  ho  appeared  to  express  apprehensions  of 
great  evil  and  ditatter  at  about  to  overtake  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  of  enemies  who  thoold  aasail  and 
Impress  them,  and  lay  them  waste.  All  who  heard  were  struck  with  amazement,  and  one  to  another 
uttered  in  secret  tones  their  astonishment.  Thus  while  the  innumerable  multitude  of  those  who 
encompassed  him,  and  hailed  him  King  and  Deliverer,  and  could  find  no  words  of  ^iov  in  which  to  give 
▼ent  to  the  hopes  that  were  within,  he  rejoiced  not,  but  was  evidenti  jr  sad.  The  signt  of  the  city  with 
its  populace  aU  awaiting  him,  and  the  sounds  of  their  tumultuous  cries  as  they  were  borne  to  us  from 
afar,  and  the  waving  of  their  hands  in  token  of  welcome,  seemed  to  awaken  no  feeling  of  triumph  ia 
his  heart,  but,  instead,  drew  forth  tears.  I  confess  that  I  was  also  astonished  ;  and  could  only  say,  the 
whole  of  this  man  is  mysterious  and  impenetrable — we  know  him  not — we  do  not  comprehend  what 
he  is,  nor  what  he  has  come  to  do. 

"  Thus  we  moved  on  —  but  hardly  moving  by  reason  of  the  constantly  increasing  throngs  of  pe6ple  — 
to  the  sublime  music  of  their  acclamations,  which  without  ceasing  filled  the  air.  As  we  came  against 
the  house  of  Heber,  our  humhlo  tents  I  beheld  swept  away  and  trampled  into  the  earth  by  the  descen- 
ding torrent,  which,  swelling  beyond  the  limits  of  the  road,  spread  far  into  the  grounds  on  either  side. 
No  other  end  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  composed  these  crowds,  than,  if  possible,  to  keep 
within  sight  of  the  ebjeot  of  their  worship  or  the  hearing  of  his  voice  ;  and  but  that  a  Divine  Providence 
seemed  to  protect  the  people,  great  numbers  would  have  perished,  trodden  into  the  earth  by  those  who 
nishnd  madly  on,  forgetful,  in  their  struggles  for  precedence,  of  the  feeble  and  the  young  who  filled 
their  way.' 
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Wx  have  already  announced  this  work,  and  spoken  of  the  superior  character  of 
its  numerous  engravings,  from  original  drawings  by  its  distinguished  subject,  and 
its  excellent  typographical  execution.  It  remains  only  briefly  to  characterize  its 
literary  attractions.  All  who  know  Col.  Trumbull,  or  are  familiar  with  his  public 
career,  are  aware  that  in  the  wars  of  the  American  revolution  he  was  not  only  a 
spectator  but  a  participant ;  that  his  pictures  of  the  memorable  battles  between  the 
Americans  and  their  early  foes  have  been  cherished  by  his  countrymen  as  graphic 
records  of  events  *  all  of  which  he  saw  and  paK  of  which  he  was ; '  but  it  may  not 
be  as  generally  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  our  author  travelled  much  abroad, 
after  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  mingling  in  the  best  European  ranks, 
sketching  as  he  moved  .scenes  and  characters  with  his  pencil,  which  are  re-pro- 
duced in  the  volume  before  us ;  and  that  in  London  he  wUs  arrested  and  confined 
as  an  American  prisoner,  and  finally  liberated  at  the  instance  of  an  eminent  British 
statesman.  These  matters  and  nameless  numbers  more  we  must  counsel  the  reader 
to  examine  at  large  in  our  author's  very  beautiful  book. 
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Thi  Battle  of  Bvhksr  Hill. — We  have  ne^er  aeen  a  more  clear,  intelli^ble, 
and  in  all  reapects  a  better-written  description  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill  than  ia 
contained  in  an  Oration  delivered  at  Charleatown,  (Mass.,)  in  June  last,  in  com- 
memoration of  that  remarkable  eyent,  bj  Rev.  George  £.  Ellis.  So  graphic  are 
the  details,  so  complete  the  panorama  which  the  orator  causes  to  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  again  to  rehearse  in  these  pages  this 
oft-told  tale.  And  as  it  is,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  presenting  one  or  two  spirited 
extracts.  The  annexed  passage  succeeds  a  description  of  the  intrenchments  thrown 
up  in  the  night  bj  the  Provincials,  a  scene  so  finelj  depicted  in  Cooper's  '  Lionel 
Lincoln : ' 

**  The  inttant  that  the  firat  beami  ef  light  marked  diitinctly  the  ootlines  of  the  Americana,  and  of 
their  intrenchmenta  npon  the  hill,  the  cannon  of  the  Lively,  which  floated  nearest,  opened  a  hot  fire 
upon  them,  at  the  aame  time  arousing  the  sleeper*  in  Boston,  to  come  forth  as  spectators  or  actors  in 
the  cruel  tragedy.  The  other  armed  Teasels,  some  floating  iMtteries,  and  the  battery  on  Copp*s  Hill, 
eomhined  to  pour  forth  their  Tollies,  ottering  a  startling  and  dismal  note  of  preparation  for  the  dar'a 
conflict.  But  the  works,  though  not  completed,  were  m  a  state  of  such  forwardness  that  the  missiles 
of  destruction  fell  harmless,  and  the  intrenchers  continued  to  strencihen  their  position.  The  enemv  in 
Boston  could  scarcely  credit  their  eyesight.  Prescott,  the  hero  of  the  day,  with  whom  its  proudoat 
fame  should  rest,  was  undaunted,  ardent,  and  full  of  heroic  enornr.  Ho  planned  and  directed,  he 
encouraged  the  men,  he  mounted  the  works,  and  with  his  bald  head  uncovered,  and  his  commanding 
frame,  he  was  a  noble  personification  of  a  patriot  cause.  Some  of  the  men  incautiously  ventured  in 
ftont  of  the  works,  when  one  of  them  was  instantly  killed  by  a  cannot-shoL  This  first  rictim  was 
buried  in  the  ditch,  and  his  companions  were  fearfully  warned  of  the  fatality  which  the  day  would 
bring  TCt  nearer  to  them. 

"  When  the  orders  had  been  issued  at  Cambridge,  the  ni^rht  before,  to  those  who  had  thns  complied 
with  them,  refreshments  and  reinforcements  had  Men  promised  in  the  morning.  Thus  some  of  the  men 
might  have  thought  they  had  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  work,  and  wore  entitled  to  relief,  or  were  at 
liberty  to  depart.  Some  few,  when  the  first  Ttctim  fell,  left  the  hill,  and  did  not  return.  Those  who 
remained  were  exhausted  with  their  toil,  and  without  food  and  water,  and  the  morning  was  already 
intensely  hot.  The  officers,  syrapathicing  with  their  situation  and  sunertngs,  requested  Prescott  to 
•end  to  Cambridge  for  relief.  He  summoned  a  council  of  war,  but  was  resolute  against  the  petition, 
■aying  that  the  enemy  would  not  venture  an  attack,  and  if  they  did  venture,  would  be  defeated ;  that 
the  men  who  had  rai«ed  the  works  were  best  able  to  defend  them,  and  deserved  the  honor  of  the  vic- 
tory :  that  they  had  already  learned  to  despise  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    The  vehemence  of  Prescott 
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lard 'recognised  his  brother-in-law,  and  named  Colonel  Prescott.  <  Will  he  fight  ?  >  asked  Gage.  The 
answer  was,  *  Tes,  sir,  depend  upon  it,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  him  ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  hia 
men.*    Yet  Preacott  could  answer  for  his  men,  and  that  amounted  to  the  aame  thing." 

We  give  the  first  of  three  successive  *  impressions '  which  the  King's  troops 
received  of  the  valor  of  the  hitherto  despised  and  contemned  Provincials : 

"  It  was  of  vital  necessity  that  erery  charm  of  powder  and  bajl  spent  by  the  Americans  should  take 
effect    There  was  none  tat  waste.    The  offlcen  commanded  their  men  to  withhold  their  fire  till  the 
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enemy  were  within  eifht  rods,  end  when  thej  ooald  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  to  eim  at  their  weiet- 
bandi ;  also  to  *  eim  at  the  handsome  coats,  and  pick  off  the  commanders.*  As  the  British  left  wins 
eame  within  gun-shot,  the  men  in  the  redoubt  could  scarcely  restrain  their  fire,  and  a  few  diachaifea 
their  pieces.  Prescott,  indignant  at  this  disobedience,  TOwed  instant  death  to  any  one  who  shonld 
repeal  it,  and  promised  by  the  confidence  which  they  reposed  in  him  to  give  the  command  at  the  proper 
moment.  His  Lientenant^^ulonel,  Robinson,  ran  round  the  lop  of  the  works  and  luM>eked  op  the 
muskets.  When  the  space  between  the  assailants  and  the  redoubt  was  narrowed  to  the  appointed  span, 
the  word  was  spoken  at  the  moment ;  the  deadly  flashes  burst  forth,  and  the  green  grass  wss  crimsoned 
with  the  life-blood  of  hundreds.  The  front  rank  was  nearly  obliterated,  as  were  its  suecessire  substi- 
tntes,  as  the  Americans  were  well  protected,  and  were  deliberate  in  their  aim.  The  enemy  fell  like 
the  tall  rrass  which  grew  around  before  the  practised  sweep  of  the  mower.  General  Pigot  was  obliged 
to  give  the  word  for  a  retreat.  Some  of  the  wounded  were  seen  crawling  with  the  last  energies  of  life 
from  the  gory  heap  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  among  whom  the  ofllcers,  by  their  proportion,  far  out- 
numbered  the  private  soldiers.  As  the  wind  rolled  away  the  suffocating  smoke,  and  the  blasts  of  the 
artillery  and  the  musketry  for  a  moment  ceased,  the  spectacle  was  truly  awfuL  The  agonizing  yells 
and  shrieks  of  the  sufferers  were  distracting  and  piercing.  Prayers  and  groans,  foal  impious  oaths, 
and  fond  invocations  of  the  loved  and  the  mar,  were  mingled  into  sounds  which  scarcely  seemed  of 
human  utterance,  by  the  rapturous  shout  of  victory  which  rang  from  the  redoubt." 

Mr.  Ellis  certainly  confirmi  the  statement  of  a  correspondent  who  arraigned 

*  Old  Put.  at  the  Bar,'  in  our  September  number.  There  is  no  certainty,  he  says, 
that  Gen.  Futnam  was  at  the  intrenchments,  even  the  night  before  the  battle. 

*  He  may  hare  ridden  over  with  or  after  the  detachment,  and  if  so,  his  presence 
must  have  been  cheering  and  animating  to  those  who  knew  his  person  and  his- 
toiy :  he  would  have  been  a  welcome  counsellor.  But  if  in  the  redoubt  at  all,  it  is 
certain  that  he  left  it  in  the  night,  or  veiy  early  the  next  morning.'  The  hero  of 
the  day  was  the  gallant  Prescott;  and  to  him  should  due  honor  at  leaat  be 
awarded: 

**  It  was  only  when  the  redoubt  was  crowded  with  the  enemy  and  the  defenders  in  one  promiecuoiu 
throng,  and  assailants  on  all  sides  were  pouring  into  it,  that  Preseott,  no  less,  but  even  more  a  heioi, 
when  be  uttered  the  reluctant  word,  ordered  a  retreat.  A  longer  trial  would  have  been  follv,  not 
courage.  Borne  of  the  men  had  splintered  their  musket-stocks  in  fierce  blows,  nearl  v  all  were  defence- 
less, yet  was  there  that  left  within  them,  in  a  dauntless  soul,  which  might  still  help  their  country  at 
its  need.  Prescott  gave  the  crownins  proof  of  his  devoted  and  magnanimous  spirit,  when  he  cooled 
the  heat  of  his  own  brain,  and  bore  uie  bitter  pang  in  his  own  heart,  by  commanding  an  orderly  and 
■till  resisting  retreat.  He  was  the  hero  of  that  blood-dyed  summit — the  midnight  leader  and  guard, 
the  morning  sentinel^  the  orator  of  the  opening  strife,  the  cool  and  deliberate  orerseer  of  the  whole 
struggle,  the  well-skilled  marksman  of  the  exact  distance  at  which  a  shot  was  certain  death :  he  waa 
the  venerable  chief  in  whose  bright  eye  and  steady  nerve  all  read  their  duty ;  and  when  conduct,  skill 
and  courage  could  do  no  more,  he  was  the  merciful  deliverer  of  the  remnant.  Praseott  was  the  hero  of 
the  day,  and  wherever  its  tale  is  told,  let  him  be  its  chieftain." 

But  Mr.  Ellis  has  no  desire,  as  we  trust  no  other  true  American  has,  to  detract 
IVom  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  *  the  old  bear,'  as  the  British  are  said  to  have 
termed  Puxir  am.    The  following  pajuage  bears  the  impress  of  conscious  candor : 

**  While  such  was  the  issue  at  the  redoubt,  the  left  wing,  under  Putnam,  aided  by  some  reinforce- 
OMBts  which  had  arrived  too  late,  was  making  a  ▼igorous  stand  at  the  rail  fence.  But  the  retreat  at 
the  redoubt  compelled  the  resolute  defenders  to  yield  with  slow  and  reluctant  steos,  as  their  flank  was 
opened  to  the  enemy.  Putnam  pleaded  and  cursed ;  he  commanded  and  implored  the  scattering  banda 
to  rally^  and  he  swore  that  he  would  win  them  the  victory.  For  his  foul  profanity  he  made  a  sincere 
confession  before  the  church  and  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  member,  after  the  war.  On  the  day 
of  the  battle,  his  great  and  consuming  purpose  was  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  To  effect  this,  he  passed 
and  repassed  between  Cambridge  and  Cnarlestown,  sending  for  tools  to  the  redoubt,  where  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  present  durinc  the  action,  and  endeavoring  to  rally  the  flying  even  when  there  waa 
no  longer  a  hope.  His  furious  ardor  may  or  may  not  have  needed  the  control  of  deliberate  judgment, 
and  of  that  essentia]  characteristic  of  the  soldier,  which  is  termed  *  conduct.*  His  courage  waa 
anauestionable.  I  have  fairly  presented  him  and  his  services  as  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
authorities  within  my  reach  has  enabled  me  to  decide  upon  a  point  where  writers  better  informed  than 
mvself  have  differed.  I  cannot  resard  Putnam  either  as  the  commander  or  the  hero  of  the  day  ;  and 
while  I  would  speak  with  great  dirodenee  upon  so  delicate  a  point,  I  would  still  hope  that  my  concla> 
eions  in  reference  to  it  partake  as  much  of  truth  as  I  am  sure  they  do  of  impartiality." 

*  Prescott,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  repaired  to  head-quarters  to  make  return  of  his 
trust.  He  was  indignant  at  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  implored  G^n.  Ward  to 
commit  to  him  three  fresh  regiments,  promising  with  them  to  win  back  the  day. 
But  he  had  already  honorably  accomplished  all  that  his  country  might  demand. 
He  complained  bitterly  that  the  reinforcements  which  might  hare  given  to  his 
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Iriamph  the  completenets  that  was  needed  to  make  it  a  rictorj,  had  failed  him.  It 
10  almost  clear  to  oar  minds,  that  hut  for  the  unfortunate  announeement  in  a  loud 
tone  hy  a  Provincial  soldier,  that  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  disooTery  of  the  weak  point  in  the  works,  alone  nerred  the 
British  to  a  third  attack,  and  gained  them  the  victory,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
which  in  its  effects  secured  in  time  their  total  defeat.  As  apropos  to  this  general 
theme,  we  may  remark,  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  sheets  of  this  department 
are  committed  to  the  press,  we  have  not  received  the  promised  rejoinder  to  the 
paper  entitled  *•  Old  Pur.  at  the  Bar.'  If  received  in  season,  it  shall  have  an  early 
place  in  our  number  for  December. 


Tbx  American  Rkvixws. — We  have  before  us  *Tbs  Nxw-Tork  Rxvikw  ' 
and  'The  North- American  Review'  for  the  October  quarter.  Both  are  various 
and  entertaining,  which  could  not  be  said  of  some  of  their  predecessors.  The  first 
paper  in  our  own  Quaiierly  leads  us  to  regret  that  the  Life  of  John  Jay,  which  is 
its  subject,  should  not  have  attained  a  wider  circulation  among  our  countrymen,  by 
whom  his  exalted  reputation  should  be  cherished  as  a  proud  legacy  to  the  national 
annals.  The  *  Relation  of  Platonism  to  Christianity,'  which  opens  much  to  our 
taste,  is  yet  in  store  for  us,  since  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  for  its  perusal. 
*  The  Earliest  Ages  of  English  Poetry '  is  a  desultory  eany,  with  extracts,  upon  the 
poetry  of  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  Beowolv,  Cjedhon,  and  their  sucoes* 
sors  of  the  lyre.  It  evinces  a  fair  share  of  research,  and  a  general  familiarity  with 
the  theme  in  hand,  which  could  scarcely  fkii  to  result  in  an  instructive  and  enters 
taining  review.  We  passed  Young's  *  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  '  to  arrive 
at  the  article  upon  *•  Tasso,  and  his  Writings,'  which  will  naturally  be  traced  to  the 
classic  pen  of  our  accomplished  contributor,  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde,  of  G^rgia.  We 
ask  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  paper,  to  which  indeed  it  will  be 
attracted  the  more  readily  that  it  contains  some  additional  particulars  touching  the 
Alberti  Manuscripts,  an  extended  notice  of  which,  from  a  distinguished  correspon- 
dent then  in  Florence,  (and  from  which  the  reviewer  says  he  has  *  borrowed  freely,') 
appeared  some  time  since  in  this  Magazine.  We  are  well  pleased  to  find  so  capable 
a  pen  as  that  of  Mr.  Wilde  remonstrating  with  our  countrymen  against  their  ser- 
vile adoption  of  British  opinions  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  foreign  countries ;  our 
neglect  of  fiireign  languages ;  our  impolitic  duty  on  books  printed  in  them ;  our 
want  of  an  international  copy-right  law,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  our 
country  by  all  the  trashy  productions  of  the  British  press.  The  reviewer  reminds 
his  readers  that  taste  and  genius  are  not  confined  to  one  nation  ;  that  polite  litera- 
ture is  sttccessf^illy  prosecuted  by  many ;  and  be  shows  that  it  is  a  great  folly  to 
limit  our  vision  to  a  single  district  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  however  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  it  may  be.  And  here  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  say  a  word  or 
two  touching  the  short-sighted  and  narrow  view  which  is  sometimes  taken  in  this 
country  of  the  objects  of  a  national  literature.  Many  construe  the  term  to  mean,  that 
an  American  writer  should  continue  to  reproduce  pictures  of  his  own  country  and 
countrymen,  even  as  an  artist  who  should  never  go  out  of  his  own  family  for  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil.  And  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  or  read  querulous 
remarks  like  these :  *  Why  does  not  our  countryman  confine  himself  to  American 
ground,  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful  ?  Have  we  not  our  romantic  aborigines, 
our  vast  forests,  our  revolutionary  struggles,  our  border  strifes,  our  magnificent 
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Bcenery  erery  where  ?  Why  should  an  American  leaTe  his  own  coontiy,  to  find 
themes  for  his  pen  ? '  We  must  get  rid  of  this  narrow,  ezclusiTe  spirit.  *  The 
whole  boundless  continent  is  ours ; '  and  it  should  be  for  our  writers,  above  all 
others,  to  carry  their  researches,  as  Mr.  Irtiiig  and  Mr.  Wilds  have  done,  with  so 
much  honor  to  themselves  and  their  country,  into  the  rich  stores,  the  unwrought 
mines,  of  other  nations.  Aloof  as  we  are  fiom  the  excitements,  political  or  other, 
which  agitate  the  countries  of  the  old  world ;  with  our  interest  in  their  great 
authors  fresh  and  unbiassed ;  and  ourselves  regarded  with  no  suspicious  eye  by  the 
people  from  whom  we  are  so  widely  separated ;  our  writers,  we  repeat,  while  they 
neglect  not  our  own  resources,  are  the  very  men  to  enrich  our  literature  from  the 
ample  store-houses  of  other  countries. 

With  the  exception  of  a  long  and  very  able  paper  upon  the  *  National  Defence,* 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  subject, 
the  remaining  articles  of  the  Review  are  of  works  which  have  been  elaborately 
noticed  in  these  pages;  Mr.  Stonx's  ^Life  and  Times  of  Red- Jacket,'  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's '  Letters  from  Abroad,'  etc.  Of  this  last  paper,  in  passing,  we  must  exprees 
our  admiration.  Unquestionably,  the  reviewer  is  correct  in  the  kind  and  gentle- 
man-like dissent  which  he  renders  against  certain  inferences  drawn  by  our  amiable 
and  accomplished  country-woman.  The  truth  is,  human  nature  must  be  taken  as 
we  find  it.  The  distinctions  of  society — and  we  appeal  to  every  gentleman  whose 
observation  and  experience  entitle  him  to  be  a  competent  judge  —  are  fiseessery, 
and  while  the  world  stands  wiU  he,  for  the  social  order  of  a  refined  and  well- 
balanced  community.  And  in  this,  as  we  shall  aim  bereailer  to  show,  consists  a 
true  republicanism.  The  tenth  and  concluding  article  is  a  cluster  of  ^Critical 
Notices,'  in  which  brief  but  well-digested  judgments  are  passed  upon  eleven  current 
publications,  including  Cooper's  '  Deerslayer,'  Trumbull's  Autobiography,  Life 
and  Remains  of  Miss  Landon,  etc. 

The  North  American  has  nine  articles,  the  last  including  some  dozen  short 
*  Critical  Notices.'  The  papers  upon  Bxxthovxh,  the  *  Early  History  of  Ohio,'  and 
the  American  Navy,  are  voluminous,  comprehensive,  and  exceedingly  well-written. 
There  are  matters  in  each  of  these  papers  which  we  have  pencilled  for  reference, 
and  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert.  The  article  upon  *  Rural  Cemeteries '  we 
may  hope  to  find  widely  influential  in  multiplying  those  *  gardens  of  bereaved 
Afiection.'  We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  take  exception  to  one  judgment  of 
the  reviewer,  uttered  with  an  tx-catktdra  air,  and  influenced  no  doubt  by  some 
interest  incident  to  Mount  Auburn.  The  writer  inveighs  against  vawto,  and  con- 
tends warmly  for  the  preference  of  graves  over  these  repositories  of  the  dead.  But 
let  us  ask  any  mourner,  who  has  seen  a  dear  friend  deposited  in  a  *  narrow  bouse 
of  clay,'  and  heard  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  rumbling 
of  clods  upon  the  coflSn,  of  all  sounds,  says  Mr.  Irvirg  in  his  Rural  Funerals, 
the  most  withering,  whether  he  would  not  far  rather  see  the  last  remams  of  the 
loved  being  led  in  a  spacious  marble  apartment,  white  and  clean,  and  below  the 
influences  of  the  upper  air  and  the  moist  earth }  For  our  own  part,  we  consider 
vaults  a  vast  improvement  upon  grave-burials.  It  is  not  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  this  mode  of  sepulture,  that  the  dust  of  our  friend  *  should  be  ocMsriA/e,'  a 
position  which  our  reviewer  first  assumes,  and  then  gratuitously  combats ;  although 
if  it  were,  the  result  would  oflen  be  fiir  from  repugnant ;  since  in  many  well-built 
vaults  bodies  oilen  remain  for  many  years  apparently  unchanged.  As  to  the 
objection  that  vaults  are  insecure,  it  will  not  stand  against  arches,  good  materials, 
and  sound  workmanship.    If  the  reviewer  is  convinced  that  vaults  would  disfigure 
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Mount  Auburn,  let  him  keep  that  point  in  view ;  but  he  is  travelling^  out  of  the 
record  when  he  denounces  all  vaults,  in  all  places,  in  order  to  enforce  a  specious 
argument  in  favor  of  a  local  question.  Our  *  Relations  with  England,'  the  next 
paper,  will  attract  much  attention  at  this  moment.  It  embraces  among  other  mat- 
ters a  timely,  comprehensive,  and  succinct  history,  obtained  from  all  the  authentic 
documents  upon  the  subject,  of  the  *  Affair  of  the  Caroline,'  and  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  events  connected  with  that  transaction.  Following  this,  we  have  *The 
Memorials  of  Oglethorpe,'  that  eminent  Georgian,  of  whom,  even  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  Burke  said  :  *  He  perfectly  realizes  all  my  ideas  of  Nestor;  his  literature  is 
great;  his  knowledge  of  the  world  extensive;  and  his  faculties  as  bright  as  ever.' 
This  article  we  must  read  again.  A  merely  cursory  perusal  prevents  our  rendering 
it  at  present  the  justice  it  deserves.  A  review  of  Stephens*  Travels  in  Central 
America,  and  Wright's  Translations  from  Lafontaine,  brings  us  to  the  *  Critical 
Notices,'  which  are  imbued  with  a  condensed  spirit  appropriate  to  their  brevity. 
We  observe  that  the  Editor,  in  his  notice  of  Combe's  *  Phrenological  Visit,*  speaks 
of  the  stilted  altitude  in  which  the  piost  unquestionable  verities  are  oflen  announced. 
He  adduces  a  few  examples,  and  adds :  *  Dr.  Channing,  of  whom  Mr.  Combe  is  a 
devoted  admirer,  sometimes  writes  in  this  way.  But  it  requires  all  the  graces  of 
his  eminent  genius  to  make  it  tolerable.  Smaller  wits  should  beware  of  such 
experiments.'  Excellent  advice ;  and  while  the  passage  confirms  a  judgment  of 
this  Magazine  which  once  gave  some  offence  in  certain  quarters,  it  will  also  serve 
as  a  hint  to  sundry  small  critics  and  interminable  literary  sptn-sters  of  the  first  sex, 
who  are  sententious  only  in  words,  and  who  think  that  short  sentences,  which  make 
mince-meat  of  long  and  not  very  intelligible  ideas,  are  veritable  terseness.  We 
have  two  or  three  specimens  of  these  pretenders  in  our  mind's  eye,  and  one  capital 
imitation  of  their  style,  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent,  Which  we  may  present  in 
a  subsequent  number. 


The  Gift  for  1842.  —  Had  we  received  this  fine  annual  «t  an  earlier  hour,  we 
could  have  rendered  it  that  elaborate  attention  which  is  now  impossible;  since 
^  late  accounts  from  the  *  printing-office  bring  us  the  unexpected  intelligence^  that 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  wonted  bound,  and  that  several  articles  in  type  for 
this  department  must  await  another  issue.  We  cannot  omit  to  say,  however,  that 
in  its  embellishments  and  typographical  execution,  ^  The  Gift '  is  richer  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  *  The  Country  Girl,'  the  face  in  the  vignette,  and  *  The  Gipsy,' 
by  SuLLT,  are  in  that  eminent  artist's  best  manner.  Leslie's  *  Dulcinea '  is  of  the 
same  high  order  of  merit.  Mount's  *  Tough  Story '  and  ^The  Raffle '  are  admira- 
bly engraved,  and  with  those  who  have  not  revelled  in  their  originals,  will  divide 
the  admiration  which  *  the  pictures '  will  elicit.  *  Sliding  down  Hill '  should  not  be 
passed  unnoticed,  for  it  is  a  very  fine  engraving  of  a  good  picture.  In  its  literary 
contents,  'The  Gift'  is  second  only  to  the  Token.  It  has  a  fine  array  of  contribu- 
tors, who  have  written  up  to  their  several  reputations.  Miss  Mary  Clavers,  in 
*  The  Bee-Tree,'  presents  us  with  one  of  her  life-drawn  sketches  of  western  life ; 
Miss  Leslie  has  a  story  of  *The  People  that  did  not  take  Boarders,'  which  is  well 
told,  and  inculcates  a  salutary  lesson  ;  Mr.  Sihms  narrates  a  characteristic  tale  of 
Murder  that  *  would  out;'  and  Mr.  Seba  Smith  another  *  Tough  Story;'  Mrs. 
Embury,  Mrs.  Osgood,  the  late  gifted  Miss  Hooper,  and  several  other  female 
pens,  still  farther  enrich  a  volume  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  taste  and  liber- 
ality of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Caret  and  Hart. 
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The  Spirit- World. — It  u  related  by  an  elegant  writer,  onee  greatly  admiied, 
but  we  fear  only  occasionally  talked  of  and  seldom  read  in  these  days  of  the  *■  thril- 
ling '  and  *  exciting '  in  literature,  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  a  certain  tribe  of 
our  Indians,  that  one  of  their  number  once  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repo- 
sitory of  souls,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  other  world ;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  gave 
his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing  he  saw  among  those  regions  of  the 
dead.  He  stated  that  afler  having  traTelled  for  a  long  space  under  a  hollow 
mountain,  he  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  the  world  of  spirits,  but  could  not 
enter  it  by  reason  of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and  pointed  thoma, 
so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  pas- 
sage through  it.  While  he  was  looking  about  for  some  track  or  pathway,  that 
might  be  worn  in  any  part  of  it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  prej. 
The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  while  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring,  and  leaped 
toward  him.  Being  wholly  destitute  of  all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take 
up  a  huge  stone  in  his  hand ;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found 
the  supposed  stone  to  be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he  was  disappointed  on  this 
side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the  other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had 
seized  on  his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of 
that  ravenous  creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.  He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his  impo- 
tent enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and,  after  having  surveyed  it  for  some 
time,  endeavored  to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest; 
when  again  to  his  great  surprise  be  found  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that 
he  walked  through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  same  ease  as  through  the  open  air ; 
and  in  short,  that  the  whole  wood  was  nothing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades. 

He  immediately  concluded  that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was 
designed  as  a  kind  of  fence  or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed ;  and  that 
probably  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by  these  subtile  points  and  prickles, 
which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  impression  in  flesh  and  blood.  With  this 
thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this  intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt 
a  gale  of  perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  propor- 
tion as  he  advanced.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  farther,  when  he  observed  the 
thorns  and  briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thousand  beantifViI  green  trees  covered 
with  blossoms  of  the  finest  scents  and  colors,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets, 
and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those  ragged  scenes  which  be  had  before  passed 
through.  *  *  *  He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  was  entertained 
with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery  plains,  green  meadows,  running  streams,  sunny 
hills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represented  by  his  own  expressions,  nor, 
as  he  said,  by  the  conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with 
innumerable  swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises  and  diversions, 
according  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were  pitching  the  figure  of  a 
quoit ;  others  wer^  tossing  the  shadow  of  a  ball;  others  were  breaking  the  appari- 
tion of  a  horse;  and  multitudes  employing  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts 
with  the  souls  of  departed  utensils.  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene, 
he  was  very  often  tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  every  where  about  him  in 
the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several  of  them  in  his  own 
country :  but  he  quickly  found,  that,  though  they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they 
were  not  liable  to  his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and 
being  a  good  fisherman  himself^  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time  to  look  upon 
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an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  ahapes  of  fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and 
down  by  him. 

The  tradition  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Indian  had  not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman, 
when  he  saw  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  tlie  shadow  of  his  beloved  wife, 
who  had  gone  before  him  into  the  other  world,  after  having  borne  him  several 
lovely  children.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out  toward  him ;  floods  of  tears  ran 
down  her  eyes;  her  looks,  her  hands,  her  voice,  called  him  over  to  her;  and  at  the 
same  time  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  impassable.  Who  can  describe  the 
passion  made  up  of  joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  Indian 
upon  the  sight  of  his  dear  departed  ?  He  could  express  it  by  nothing  but  bis  tears, 
which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her.  He  had  not  stood 
in  th'is  posture  long,  before  he  plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him ;  and 
finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  stalked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till 
he  arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his  approach,  the  loved  spirit  flew  into  his  arms, 
while  he  himself  longed  to  be  disencumbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his 
embraces.  After  many  questions  and  endearments,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower, 
which  day  by  day  she  had  embellished  with  her  own  hands  from  those  blooming 
regions,  expressly  for  his  reception.  As  he  stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable 
beaaty  of  the  habitation,  she  brought  two  of  her  children  to  him  who  had  died  some 
years  before,  and  who  resided  with  her  in  the  same  delightful  dwelling ;  imploring 
him  to  train  up  those  others  which  were  still  with  him,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in  that  happy  place.  Bereaved 
mourner!  treasure  this  record  in  thy  heart  of  hearts.  To  the  untutored  mind 
even  of  this  poor  Indian  was  vouchsafed,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  a  glimpse  of  tliat 
spirit-land  to  which  we  all  are  tending.    There  we  shall  meet  the  loved  and  lost ; 

*  The  doar  departed,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  iiilrnt  Mhoro, 
Bare  we  ihall  meet  aa  heretofore, 
Some  •ammer  moming.' 


Southern  and  Westerk  Periodical  Literature.  —  We  received  not  long 
since  the  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  periodical,  to  be  published  at  brief  and  regular 
intervals  at  St.  Louis.  We  were  struck  with  the  manliness  of  iti  tone,  and  the 
independence  of  position  which  it  maintained.  It  scouted,  and  justly,  the  idea  of 
stcHonal  literature,  of  which  it  said  so  much  was  prated  at  the  South  and  West ;  a 
distinction  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  very  presses  that  now  complained  of  it. 
American  talent  is  not  local  nor  provincial ;  and  the  existence  of  such  works  as  the 
*  Southern  Messenger,'  *•  Augusta  Mirror,'  Macon  '  Companion,'  Savannah  '  Mag- 
nolia,' Cincinnati  » Repository ,'  and  the  like,  abundantly  proves  the  correctness 
of  the  remark.  But  our  remote  contemporaries  must  avoid  one  thing.  They 
must  not  ask  favor  for,  and  claim  a  ready  acceptance  of,  articles  which  may  be 
ill- written  or  otherwise  objectionable,  merely  because  they  arc  of  local  manufac- 
ture; and  this  we  are  glad  to  see  condemned  in  the  appropriate  quarter.  The 
public  are  the  best  judges  of  what  pleases  them,  and  all  attempts  to  reason  them  into 
a  belief  that  they  ahotdd  be  entertained,  and  that  they  are  mistaken  in  their  antipa- 
thies,  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  found  to  result  in  a  confirmation  of  precon- 
ceived opinion.  For  our  own  parts,  we  would  know  no  sectional  literature.  Our 
contemporaries  at  the  South  and  West  have  our  warmest  wishes  for  their  success ; 
and  that  succesa  we  make  no  doubt  they  will  command  by  deserving  it.    We  see 
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on  this  side  the  Potomac  none  of  the  ^  aira '  which  are  soinettiiiea  charged  as  heing 
put  on  by  northern  writers  in  northern  literarj  journals  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cor- 
diality with  which  such  choice  spirits  and  ripe,  fertile  scholars  as  Wildk  of 
Georgia  and  Leo  ark  of  South  Carolina — gentlemen  who  are  really  eminent, 
without  any  personal  display  or  offensive  egotism,  and  who  stand  out  prominently 
from  the  literary  level,  simply  by  reason  of  their  unpretending  genius  and  fine 
scholarship  —  the  cordiality,  we  say,  with  which  such  writers  and  gentlemen  are 
welcomed  among  us,  in  society  not  less  than  in  our  highest  literary  reviews  and 
magazines,  must  convince  then^  at  least  that  the  advocacy  of  a  sectional  literature 
cannot  with  truth  be  charged  upon  us.  We  have  in  our  humble  medium  greeted 
with  hearty  good  will  writers  from  the  south  and  west,  and  correspondents  from 
every  quarter.  Oflen  the  pages  of  a  single  number  of  the  Knickerbocker  have 
contained  communications  from  every  section  of  our  noble  and  beloved  country. 
We  are  a  social,  a  political  republic ;  and  palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  make  ua 
less  a  *  Republic  of  Letters.' 


Ootsip  WITH  Rbadbm  ard  CoRiix»ponDBi«Ts.->-We  bad  sketched  a  leport  ai  *JS  Drip  to  Cle 
PleofmU  Land  qf  Ooshenf*  on  the  oceaiion  of  opening  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  one  of  the 
nobleit  and  moAt  important  onterprisei  of  the  day ;  bat  correspondent*  in  preceding  pages  have  antici- 
pated our  space,  for  which  the  reader  wiN  perhaps  thank  his  stars.  Still  we  maist  say  that  the  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest  and  hilarious  bat  chastened  enjoyment.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  each  an  assem- 
blage of  distinguished  talent ;  religious,  political,  financial,  literary.  It  was  pleasant  to  mark  the 
gay  crowds  gathered  upon  the  rounded  hills  of  rich  aq^  verdant  Orange,  watching  the  fire^mrae,  *  at 
first  a  speck,  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  then  rapidly  developing,  with  all  its  polished  furniture,  and  brasen 
pipes,  and  long  train }  *  now  approaching,  now  sweeping  by ;.  a  sublime  sight,  *  throwing  up  great 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  rumbling  over  the  earth  with  the  swiftness  of  a  thunder-bolt ; '  and  mshiqg 
onward  to  encounter  the  same  constantly-recurring  scenes.  The  effect  of  the  engine  on  the  beasts  of  the 
field  might  have  been  rehearsed  from  the  virid  picture  drawn  by  Boa  Kushow.  Graxing  year  lAar 
year  in  habitual  quietude,  *  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  terrible  course  of  this  living,  moving, 
fire-breathing  machine.  The  meek-eyed  horses,  worn  out  with  old  age  and  the  plough,  who  stood 
hanging  their  long  straight  necks  over  the  rails,  with  a  forlorn  expression  of  countenance,  or  breathing 
in  long-drawn  sighs  over  the  grass,  threw  off  at  least  a  dozen  years  of  their  age,  and  became  colts 
again.  Their  eyes  blazed  like  fire ;  they  curved  in  their  necks,  pricked  up  their  ears,  looked  on  for  a 
few  seconds  attentively,  then  snorting  and  rearing  up,  dashed  faito  the  fields,  as  if  they  had  heaid  a 
trump  of  war.  But  the  cows  lost  their  senses  altogether.  In  vain  the  bell  rang,  and  the  whistle 
whistled.  They  crouched  down  on  their  hind  legs,  awkwardly  tumbling  around  in  a  circle,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  rise,  or  throwing  out  their  long  tails,  with  a  vast  muscular  energy,  stupidly  ga11<^pped  over 
the  track,  cracking  their  shins  as  they  went,  and  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
The  joy  was  universaL  Flags  flouted  the  air  fhm  every  hill-top,  where  a  bevy  eould  gather  to  look 
down  upon  the  track ;  lonely  dwellings  were  vocal  with  *  husvas ; '  and  at  one  point,  from  the  high 
banks  of  a  cornfield  a  sable  Apollo,  with  a  scooped  pumpkin  upon  his  head,  from  which  flaunted  a 
leaiy  vine,  a  green  and  waving  plume,  welcomed  the  rumbling  train  with  his  three-stringed  violin. 
And  thus  we  reached  *  the  pleasant  town  of  Goshen,'  the  perfection  of  a  qniet  inhuid  country  village, 
amid  the  waving  of  flags,  the  roar  of  wdnance,  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the  rejoicmgs  of  the  popu- 
lace. Greatly  were  we  edified  by  the  wondering  remarks  of  the  young  lads  from  the  neighboring 
country,  who  gathered  about  the  *  locqfoetmotive,^  as  they  termed  the  engine.  One  sleepy-looking  boy 
who  had  been  *  touching  off  the  cannon,*  and  had  only  glanced  at  the  train  whtne  advent  he  was 
honoring,  was  anxious  to  know  *  where  they  hitched  the  horses  to  the  pMson  critter ; '  and  the  expla- 
nation tendered  by  a  fellow-urchin  but  little  relieved  his  mind.    *  The  boss  in  the  b'iler ! '  be  replied ; 

*  Oh,  git  o<$ut  I  How  >d  he  ^  there  ? '  There  were  more  serious  thoughts  awakened — and  they  were 
shared  we  are  sure  by  the  renowned  historian  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  who  had  seldom  travelled  through 
that  wizard  region  at  the  pace  we  had  journeyed  hither  —  by  the  reflection,  that  rail-roads  were 

*  removing  the  old  land-marks '  and  making  us  another  people.  We  thought  too,  as  our  worthy  Chief 
Magistrate  alighted  in  tlio  land  of  his  fathers,  amid  a  crowd  of  plain  townsmen  and  old  play-mates, 
with  a  second  generation  around  them,  of  the  privileges  of  our  glorious  republic,  which  opens  every 
where  to  talent  and  perseverance  a  path  to  distinction.    But  this  is  *  gossip '  merely,  and  we  foibeat  ; 
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r«fretttnf  only,  that  for  all  that  followed— the  good  cheer,  the  brief  bat  felieitoui  speeekei ;  the  cor- 
diality and  warm  hoapitality  of  the  good  citiiena  of  Crothen ;  the  pleasant  journey  to  the  Hudson,  and 
the  crowning  entertainments  (Tarious  in  kind  but  all  of  the  best)  on  board  our  fine  *  sea-girt  citadel '  —  we 
have  only  space  for  the  single  word  ddigitfulj  as  embracing  in  a  convivial,  intellectual,  joyous 
sense  all  that  we  had  elaborated,  we  confess  with  some  care,  in  testimony  of  our  own  unalloyed 
enjoyment.  •  •  •  *  T.  R.'  shall  appear  in  December.  Bis  *  WttUr*  SekooL-Keeprngf*  however,  is 
not  entirely  new.  The  following  is  nevertheless  too  good  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  ignorant  drdevaiU 
actor,  dentist,  and  phrenological  and  animal  magnetism  lecturer,  who  has  tried  the  entire  range  of  humbug, 
finally  presents  himself  before  a  convocation  of  school-examiners  in  an  obscure  town  of  the  far  West, 
The  questioners,  who  are  in  intelligence  about  on  a  par  with  the  questioned,  proceed  first  to  test  his 
knowledge  of  general  history:  *  In  what  em,  Mr.  Fupkins,  did  Napolbon  Boivapartx  flourish?' 

*  How 's  that  ? '  asks  Mr.  F.,  in  reply.  *  Wo'n't  you  jest  reptat  that  question  ?  *  *  Certainly,  Sir:  in 
what  age  did  Bonaparte  the  wanior  reign? '  *  Umph ! '  rejoins  the  proposed  school-master,  with  an 
insinuating  smile,  *  Tou  *ve  got  me  therej  grendemen ! '  *  Never  mind.  Doctor,'  said  one  of  the  committee 
to  his  fellow-member,  *  about  partieulara.  Let  m«  ask  him  the  same  question  in  a  leetlo  dif  *rent  form. 
You  hear*n  the  fust  question.  Mister  Fupkins  :  now,  was  it  before  or  after  Chmst  ?  *  *  Can  I  have 
the  question  »f*in  7  *  asked  Mr.  F.  '  I  am  'fhud  I  did  n*t  take  it  'sactly  as  't  was  put.*  The  querist 
repeated  the  question.  The  ex-dentist  and  lecturer  scratched  his  head,  looked  imploringly  first  at  one 
examiner  and  then  the  other,  and  made  answer:  *  IFeU,  re-atty,  gaUlemeny  ymt've  got  mt  ag*ml  I 
€09ildn*tottiffr9-<Ulif!!*  •  •  •  The  *  Lines  on  the  Jtmeriam  FaU^  are  too  sombre.  We  must  have 
the  contrasts  of  November  and  December,  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  brighter  days  of  more  sunny 
months.  We  confess  ourselves,  with  Dx  Quiifcv,  surprised  to  see  people  think  it  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation  that  winter  is  going ;  or  if  coming,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  severe  one.  *  On  the  con- 
trary,* says  he,  *  I  put  up  a  petition  annually  for  as  much  snow,  hail,  frost,  or  storm,  as  the  skies  can 
possibly  afford  me.'  Surely  every  body  is  aware  of  the  divine  pleasures  which  attend  a  winter  fire-eide  ; 
early  candles,  warm  hearth-rugs,  shutters  closed,  curtains  flowing  in  ample  draperies  on  the  floor, 
while  the  wind  and  rain  are  raging  audibly  without : 

*  And  St  the  doon  and  windows  wem  to  eall 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  toother  mell ; 
Yet  the  leaat  enttmnee  find  thej  none  at  all : 
Wlwnee  sweeter  growi  our  itat,  aeciiie  in  ample  bafl.* 

We  too  are '  not  particular '  whether  it  be  snow  or  black  front,  or  wind  so  strong  that  you  may  lean  your 
hack  against  it  like  a  post.  We  can  put  up  even  with  rain,  provided  it  rains  cats  and  dogs ;  but  some- 
thing of  the  sort  we  must  have ;  and  if  we  have  not,  we  think  ourselves  in  a  manner  ill-used ;  for  why 
are  we  called  upon  to  pay  so  heavily  for  winter,  in  coals,  in  candles,  and  various  privations  that  will 
occur  even  to  gentlemen,  if  we  are  not  to  have  the  article  good  of  its  kind  ?  No !  —  a  Canadian  winter 
for  omr  money,  or  a  Russian  one,  whore  every  man  is  but  a  co-proprietor  with  the  north  wind,  in  the 
fee-simple  of  his  own  ears.*  .  .  .  <  RcjUeUona  upon  Ike  Careor  of  GsIC  tkt  Hharderer '  is  an  untimely 
and  ill-judged  sketch,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  thus  publicly  to  decline  it.  Without  desiring 
to  express  an  opinion  touching  the  late  melancholy  event  in  which  this  unhappy  man  is  charged  to 
have  been  a  participant,  we  have  yet  a  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  his  relatives,  who  have  been  dragged 
before  the  public  in  connexion  with  this  painful  transaction ;  his  parents'  early  care  impugned  ;  the 

*  temper*  and  character  of  his  brothers  canvassed,  and  reflections  cast  upon  lAem,  as  if  the  sorrow  into 
which  they  have  been  plunged  were  not  enough  for  their  almost  breaking  hearts.  A  craven-spirited 
tradesman  even  appears  under  his  signature  in  the  daily  journals,  assuring  the  public  that  a  *  brother 
of  the  murderer*  —  a  roan  we  are  infoimed  who  is  known  and  respected  not  less  for  his  private  worth 
than  for  his  practical  contributions  to  warlike  science — has  *  nothing  to  do  with,  and  no  interest  in, 
his  establishment ! '  If  the  public  wore  of  ovr  mind,  there  would  be  hundreds  mare  who  would  *  have 
nothing  to  do  with  *  the  establishment  in  question.  Another  brother  of  the  prisoner  is  known  to  us  as 
a  high-minded,  generous,  ingenuous  young  gentleman ;  yet  even  he  has  been  included  as  one  of  the 

*  passionate,*  *  head-strong,*  and  *  tmgovernable  family,*  by  writers  regardless  alike  of  the  truth,  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  collateral  family  and  friends.  Could  any  course  be  more  cruel,  we  might  say 
vmkMmanj  than  this  ?  .  .  .  *  The  Manners  <^f  John  Buxx  *  comes  from  tme,  yfo  are  quite  sure,  who 
never  saw  the  English  at  home  ;  and  hence  his  numerous  errors,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
in  oiu  next.  The  nil  adminui  feature  we  admit.  It  is  true  ;  and  was  finely  illustrated  by  the  short, 
plethoric  John  Boll,  who,  peering  into  the  Great  Fall  at  Niagara,  conceded  thus  much .  *  Well,  *poa 
me  life,  they  art  clever !  —  they  are,  really.  But  they  're  very  disagreeable.  Here  *s  my  'at, 
thoroughly  wetted  ;  I  've  spoill  roe  coat  \  and  Gad  !  I  prefer  looking  at  a  picture  of  *em  that  *s  in  the 
*ouse  {'...*  Faith  and  Hnpf^  an  AUegoryj*  is  too  mystical  for  our  plain  comprehension.  An 
allegory  should  bo  a  picttire.    What  it  shadows  forth  of  Swxdekboubg's  tlieory,  darkens  that  which 
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it  not  it«elf  over-clear,  yet  dclif htftjl  in  theory.    Jtpropos  of  thii :  That  believer  in  his  doctrine,  who 
in  voyng inf  aerosi  the  Atlantic  lost  his  only  eon  when  three  days  out,  had  kit  *  iaith  *  tfaoronghly  teatad. 
He  had  his  boy's  vacant  chair  placed  at  his  side  at  every  meal,  and  his  plate  filled ;  dedaiing  thai 
thoufh  absent  in  the  body,  he  was  ever  present  with  him.    He  discovered  the  extent  of  hie  m'ftt^^ 
only  when  the  captain  insisted  npon  the  payment  of  the  lad's  fare  and  passage  m<mey.      •    •    •   A 
correspondent  enlarges  in  flowing  terms  apon  *a  correct  picture  of  Uuxxir  Victoeia  whieh  he  ha« 
aeen,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  written  aroand  it,  and  the  whole  in  the  circomfefence  of  a  aixpence  ;  * 
a  wonderful  exhibition,  he  imagines,  of  *  native  talent.'    With  due  deference,  we  think  the  *■  promising 
young  artist '  who  prepared  it  might  have  been  better  employed ;  and  we  decline  tlie  proffered  eulogium 
upon  his  performance.    This  silly  manufacture  is  neither  new  nor  indigenous.    DarDxii  hints  at  it ; 
and  Stkklk  speaks  of  a  miniature  of  Charles  L,  which  had  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  written  in  tho 
lines  of  the  face  and  the  hair  of  the  head.    He  mentions  having  *  perused  one  of  the  whiskers '  while 
at  Oxford,  and  being  vexatiously  inteauptcd  while  reading  the  other,  by  a  meddling  personage,  who 
told  him  of  a  pmtrait  near  by  that  had  in  its  full-bottomed  periwig  all  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
supernumerary  locks  half  the  Apocrypha ;  and  of  another  picture  of  King  William,  that  had  the  two 
books  of  Kings  in  the  foretop !     .    >    .    We  thought  to  have  published  the  *  Estajf  <m  ComtaOmtiU  * 
in  the  present  number,  but  were  overruled.    Its  spiiit  and  teachings  are  praiseworthy,  and  we  resign 
it,  as  requested,  to  a  contemporary,  with  reluctance.    And  here  let  us  commend  to  our  friend,  (who 
shomld  have  been  our  contributor,)  the  reflections  of  a  London  Essayist,  who  has  followed  out  an  idea 
of  Goummitm's  in  a  late  number  of  Blackwood.    Ho  is  speaking,  it  should  be  promised,  of  life  in  the 
British  metropolis :  *  Whatever,'  says  he,  *  may  be  tho  differences  in  our  social  or  domestic  positions  ^ 
whether  we  repose  under  the  roofs  of  palaces,  or  enjoy  a  slumber  broken  by  the  tom-cats  caterwauling 
outside  our  garret  tiles ;  whether  our  pocket-book  suffers  under  a  plethora  of  bank  notes,'  or  it  is  our 
worse  luck  to  wander  along  the  street  jingling  throe-halfpence  in  the  lining  of  our  breeches;  whether 
we  are  engaged  to  dine  with  Prince  Albert  at  the  palace,  or  Duke  Humphrey  in  the  park ;  whether  we 
walk  about  in  search  of  a  dinner  or  an  appetite  —  fore  gad !  as  long  as  we  are  not  out  at  toes  or 
elbows :  so  long  as  we  can  keep  the  nap  on  our  hat,  the  grease  off  our  collar,  and  the  gloves  on  our 
fingers,  we  are  equally  citizens  of  tho  great  republic  of  London  streets,  and  eligible  with  the  first  man 
in  town  to  tho  highest  honors  of  the  pavi.    Well,  Sir,  and  pray  what  more  would  you  have  ?    Can  tho 
Duke  of  JNorthumberland  eat  more  than  half  a  pound  of  beef-steaks  at  a  meal,  or  imbibe  at  a  draught 
more  tlian  a  pot  of  mild  porter?    Can  Estorhazy  wear  more  than  a  shirt  at  a  time,  though  he  may  have 
dozens  in  his  wardrobe  ?    Could  D'Orsay  himself  venture  to  sport  three  hats,  one  on  the  top  of  tho 
other,  like  our  friend  Peter  in  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub  ? '    Can  Cecil  Forester  put  on  more  than  a  pair  of 
primrose  kids  in  the  forenoon,  and  another  in  tho  evening  ?    Contemplate,  then,  with  tho  spectacles  of 
food-humored  contentment,  how  artificial  and  extrinsic  to  happiness  are  tho  superfluities  of  this  life  : 
thanks  to  a  discerning  pubHc,  we  can  command,  while  Heaven  spares  us  the  use  of  this  right  arm,  as 
much  food  as  satisfies  the  cravings  of  nature,  which  is  all  that  the  groat  or  affluent  can  consume : 
while  we  have  one  shirt  on  our  back,  and  the  other  at  our  washer-woman's,  we  have  no  occasion  to 
make  an  inventory  of  our  wearables.    We  contrive  to  procure,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  a  good  suit  of 
clothes  every  year ;  and,  unless  a  man  chooses  to  roll  himself  in  the  kennel,  he  cannot  wear  out  a  suit 
of  clothes  in  less  time.    We  surmount  our  caput  with  our  hat,  (while  D'Orsay  does  tho  same  with  ffite 
of  his  hats,)  and,  to  all  outward  appearance,  our  heads  are  equally  fUmishod.'    There  is  a  world  of 
enjoyment,  and  good  sonse  withal,  in  philosophers  of  this  class.    •    •    •    ■  B.  L.  S.'s '  tines  are  gro- 
tesque, but  not  humorous.    He  has  CAn.tixo's  measure,  but  not  his  spirit: 

*  Needy  knlfr-zrinder  1  whicher  iu«  joa  gcing  f 
KecBHowi  &  cold  wind ;  your  hat  '■  got  a  hole  in  1, 
Bo  hare  jrour  breedios  I ' 

For  ample  reasons,  elsewhere  stated,  we  are  compelled,  very  reluctantly,  to  omit  an  admirable 
article  by  Chablks  dx  Bkrhard,  tho  Bulwke  of  France,  and  a  fine  poem  on  Trenton-Falls,  by  a  now 
and  valued  correspondent.  Tne  following  articles  are  among  those  filed  for  insertion  or  under  con- 
sideration: *  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  London  Seventy  Years  Ago;*  'Reconciliations;*  *The 
Country  Doctor;*  *The  Call  to  Rest;'  'To  the  Departed;*  *  Translation  fVom  B^ranger;*  *The 
Hunt ; '  *  The  Christian  Knight ;  *  *  The  Contrast,'  Written  on  tho  wreck  of  the  Steamer  Erie ;  *  The 
Buffalo  Hunter's  Bride  ; »  •  The  White  Rabbit,  a  Tale ; '  *  Life ; '  *  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil ; »  «The 
Flower  of  Poesy  ;  *  <  The  Poet's  Evening  Walk  ;  *  <  To  an  Old  Horse  ; '  *  On  a  Steam-boat  Ascending 
Hudson  River ;  *  '  Night ;  *  *  The  Bun  ; '  *  Flowers ;  *  *  An  Epigram ;  *  '  Autumn ; '  *  The  Complainer 
Rec(Miciled,'  etc  etc.  •  •  •  One  or  two  errors,  by  accident  not  subject  to  tho  revision  of  the 
Editor,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  proof-reader  in  our  last  number.  It  was  not  so  provoking  as  the 
substitution  of  freshly-blown  noMU  for  *  fxeshly-blown  roses ; '  so  that  our  excellent  printer '  stands  in 
■ome  rank  of  praise.' 
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LITBRART       RECORD. 

Thx  *■  American  Biblical  Repository  '  for  October  we  have  perused  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  It  embraces  nine  articles  proper,  various  and  interesting^, 
including  a  collection  of  seventeen  briefer  critical  notices  of  current  publications, 
and  the  recent  literary  intelligence.  We  are  glad  to  find  here  an  adequate  notice 
of  the  writings  of  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  pa^cularly  of  a  volume  of  sermons, 
which  we  early  received  from  the  writer's  own  hand,  and  the  manner  of  which  we 
have  often  admired.  We  are  enabled  to  bear  personal  testimony  with  the  reviewer 
to  the  kind  heart  and  blameless  life  of  this  plain-spoken  and  eloquent  divine.  The 
following  criticism  is  most  just,  and  applicable  alike  to  writers  and  speakers. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  the  former  among  our  second-rate  litterateurs,  whose 
redundant  style  rises  to  our  mind,  as  we  record  this  passage  against  it : 

*'  There  ii  oneommon  eompaetnem  and  condenntion  in  oar  aothor'i  st  jle.  There  are  bnt  few  woitla 
which  can  be  safely  blotted  out^  nor,  bjr  recasting,  can  we  diminish  the  apace  a  thought  occnpioa. 
There  is  a  ver^  iparing  uoe  of  epithets  and  qualifying  torma.  The  principal  words  are  selected  with 
•o  much  precision  generally,  that  he  succeeds  in  conveyin|[  his  idea  without  the  aid  of  thronging 
expletives  and  adjuncts.  When  reading  him,  we  are  constrained  sometimes  to  pause  and  admire  the 
amount  and  pungent  force  of  moaning,  conveyed  by  some  single  word,  or  brief  combination  of  words. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  highest  excellences  of  style.  It  takes  tome  a  long  time  to  get  weaned  from 
their  love  of  the  jingle  of  adjectives  and  adjuncts,  though  assured,  from  o«'ery  quarter,  that  no  other 
single  tliinff  does  more  to  encumber  and  enfeeble  the  style.  One  of  the  great  rhetorical  sins  in  preach- 
ing, as  well  as  writing,  is  overdoing,  saying  too  much  on  the  topics  introduced,  and  especially  taking 
up  altogether  too  mucn  time  in  saying  what  we  do  say.    Mr.  Clark  has  not  only  strength,  he  has  fre- 

aoently  a  simple  elegance  and  harmony.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  often  easy  and  musical 
ow  of  the  sentences :  *  Individuals  may  prosper  most  when  thev  ore  nearest  destruction.  The  oM 
world  and  the  devoted  cities  were  never  more  jirosperous,  than  when  their  lost  sou  was  rising.  Men 
may  be  ripe  for  the  sythe  of  death,  their  cup  of  iniquity  fiill,  while  yet  their  fields  wave  with  the 
abundant  harvest,  and  the  atmosphere  is  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  the  ripened  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
echoes  with  the  song  of  the  cheerful  laborers.'  Another  attribute  for  which  our  alithor's  style  is 
remarkable  is  vivacity.  There  is  nothing  about  it  dry,  abstract,  dead.  Every  thing  is  Kving,  moving. 
He  is  almost  constantly  giving  us  vivid  pictures.  Ho  shows  great  skill  in  gathering  and  grouping  Um 
interesting  circumstances  of  a  scene  or  case.  It  is  this  skilful  touching  of  some  characteristic  circum- 
stance, which  brings  before  the  mind  the  picture  of  a  whole  scene :  *  How  many,  once  as  rich  as  you. 
are  now  poor ;  or  as  healthy  as  you,  are  now  in  the  grave  \  had  a  home  as  you  have,  but  it  burned 
down :  had  children,  as  it  may  be  you  have,  bnt  the  cold  blast  came  over  them  and  they  died,*  **  etc. 

The  notice  of  the  *  Travels  '  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  a  gentleman  who  is  our  htaw-^ 
ideal  of  a  Humbug,  confirms  our  own  estimate  of  their  character : 

*  In  reading  a  book  of  travels  we  are  always  pleased  to  find  the  narrative  so  conducted  as  to  make 
us,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  travelling  companions  of  the  author,  seeing  things  in  the  order  in  which  he 
saw  them,  and  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  vicissitudes.  But  when  he  becomes  himself  the  hero  of 
his  own  story,  and  magnifies  every  incident,  and  honors  every  person  and  institution  just  in  proportion 
as  they  serve  to  give  prominence  to  his  own  exploits,  we  are  disgusted.  Such  we  confess  has  been  the 
eiTect,  on  our  own  mind,  of  this  marked  characteristic  of  the  work  before  ua.* 

The  *•  Repository '  is  marked  by  evident  editorial  industry,  and  numbers  among 
its  coUaborateurs  many  of  our  best  writers.  We  trust  it  meets  with  deserved 
encouragement. 

Collegiate  Poem.  —  The  progress  of  Science  is  pleasingly  illastrated  m  a 
poem  by  P.  Hamilton  Myers,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Ensenore,'  delivered  before  the 
Euglossian  Society  of  Geneva  College,  in  August  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  before 
us.  In  a  rapid  review,  which  is  rather  remarkable  for  melody  of  versification  and 
general  correctness  of  style  than  for  striking  originality  or  deep  thought,  Mr. 
Myers  traces  the  prominent  scientific  events  and  their  effects,  of  the  past  and 
present  ages.  The  defects,  or  more  properly  the  toontf  of  the  poem  are  doubtless 
owing  to  the  *  hasty  composition  *  and  '  lack  of  elaborate  revisal,'  against  which  the 
author  warns  the  collegiate  committee,  in  the  letter  granting  permission  to  publish. 
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'  Essays  for  Summer  Hours  '  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lanman,  of  Norwich,  (Conn.,)  a  large  portion  of  which  we  have  encountered  in 
■ome  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  within  the  last  twelve  months.  We  respect  our 
young  author's  entliusiastic  love  of  nature  and  his  admiration  of  literature ;  but  we 
cannot  conscientiously  affirm  that  we  place  a  very  high  estimate  upon  his  powers 
as  a  writer.  A  few  of  his  descriptions  are  natural  and  pleasing ;  but  he  sometimes 
indulges  in  very  common-place  thoughts ;  he  is  frequently  stiltish  and  apostrophi* 
cal;  and  in  his  general  style  he  is  what  Lamb  terms  ^scrappy;*  by  which  we 
mean,  that  he  jots  down  apparently  every  thing  that  passes  through  his  mind  while 
his  pen  is  in  his  hand ;  here  oftentimes  a  hackneyed  sentiment,  there  a  verse  of 
poetry ;  and  the  next  moment  away  he  flies  at  a  tangent  after  something  suddenly 
suggested  and  as  suddenly  forgotten.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Lanman's  miscellaneous  reflections,  quotations,  and  descriptions,  all  tend  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  correct  in  morals ;  and  in  this  regard 
they  demand  our  praise.  The  execution  of  the  volume,  we  should  remark,  is  not 
creditable  to  the  Norwich  press.  Aside  from  its  distasteful  typography,  it  is  dis- 
figured by  blunders,  for  which  the  author  is  compelled  to  apologize  to  the  reader. 
Since  the  above  was  placed  in  type,  we  learn  that  the  present  edition  has  been  can- 
celled, and  that  a  new  and  better  one,  illustrated  by  original  drawings  from  the  pencil 
of  the  author,  will  hereafter  appear. 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamiltok.  —  We  have  omitted  heretofore  to  mention  the 
publication,  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  ahd  Compaht,  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  This  work, 
now  complete,  forms  a  portion  of  the  national  records  and  history,  and  should  be 
found  in  every  American's  library.  *  Hamilton,'  says  the  profound  Guizot,  '  must 
be  classed  among  the  men  who  have  best  known  the  vital  principles  and  funda- 
mental conditions  of  a  government — a  government  worthy  of  its  mission  and  of  its 
name.  There  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  an  element  of  order, 
of  force,  of  duration,  which  he  has  not  powerfully  contributed  to  introduce  into  it, 
and  to  cause  to  predominate.'  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  second  volume  seems  to  have 
written  with  renewed  vigor,  and  with  such  ease  and  freedom  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  he  here  felt  the  literary  harness  well  upon  his  back. 


'  London  Assurance.'  —  We  have  but  a  few  words'  space  for  the  Park  Theatre, 
but  that  must  be  devoted,  we  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  say,  to  unqualified  praise  of 
one  of  the  mpui  efiective  and  altogether  magnificent  plays  with  which  we  have 
been  favored  for  many  a  year.  '  London  Assuranct^^  in  the  superiority  of  its  action, 
the  splendor  of  its  scenery,  dresses,  and  appointments,  and  the  spirit  and  variety  of 
the  performance  itself,  deserves  the  warmest  commendation.  We  shall  advert  to  it 
more  at  large  hereafter ;  but  for  the  present,  we  commend  every  town  reader  of 
this  hasty  paragraph  to  lose  no  time  in  personally  testing  the  justice  of  our  enco- 
mium. The  thanks  of  the  theatre-going  public  are  eminently  dae,  for  the  liberality 
displayed  by  Mr.  Simpson  ;  and  crowded  houses  nightly  evince  that  thanka  alone 
are  not  to  constitute  the  reward  of  his  enterprise. 


.*  ,  NoTxoxa  of  the  fclknria*  woito  are  fan  ^pe :  *  InddeBta  ofa  Wludlnf  VoTaffe ; '  '  Browv'b  Lectatie  oo  Edncatkn ;  ' 
*  De  Clifford; '  'DetnoGnu7  In  Aamka;'  'The  Retmpcct;'  'Ckobbt'b  Greek  Gnonuur;'  Bomtaw's  *Ba\r  War; ' 
'Eveninga  with  the Chronlden ; '  •Bux.wsR'a  MlKellnnies ; '  The  'Book  Without  a  Name;'  <LAvaz.STs'  Liteiaiy 
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RECONCILIATIONS. 


*  Ba  ye  reoomilwi  one  to  anothor.*  —  bt.  Paox.. 


Men  differ  widely  in  opinion  upon  the  various  subjects  that  agitate 
society,  the  important  questions  of  the  age.  They  differ  honestly  and 
heartily  in  matters  of  religion,  in  politics,  often  in  scientific  views,  in 
what  is  expedient,  and  sometimes  in  what  is  right.  This  preposition^ 
in  which  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  states  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  safety  and  health  of  our  social  conditicNi.  We  do  not  stagnate  and 
become  blind  in  prejudice  and  bigotry,  as  might  happen  were  there  no 
agitation,  no  discussion  of  the  important  questions  of  our  time  by  the 
public  mind.  All  nature  is  full  of  health  from  the  action  of  antagonistic 
powers.  The  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  regulate  the 
motions  of  the  earth ;  attraction  and  heat,  the  one  combining,  the  other 
separating  the  particles  of  matter ;  are  common  illustrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple we  state. 

Take  a  mercantile  view,  and  see  how  the  spirit  of  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  republic  is  opposed  by  a  tendency  to  equality.  How  is  this? 
In  our  own  country,  I  appeal  to  the  observation  of  those  who  live  in 
cities,  a  man  amasses  a  princely  fortune.  In  a  monarchy  this  would 
perhaps  be  the  cause  of  a  title,  and  he  might  become  a  noble.  In  a 
republic  it  can  give  him  no  privilege^no  public  privilege,  which  he  had 
not  before.  The  most  it  can  do  for  his  family  is,  to  exempt  them  for  a 
time,  it  may  be  a  life,  from  the  toils  of  labor  and  from  habits  of  industry. 
In  many  cases  such  a  fortune,  in  common  phrase,  spoils  the  rich  man's 
children.  The  money  is  squandered,  or  lost  or  misapplied  —  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  Money  like  water  tends  to  an  equilibrium.  It  is 
collected  in  drops,  in  small  sums,  by  the  father,  as  the  largest  rivers  are 
made  up  of  the  silent  dews  and  the  pattering  rain,  and  is  oflen  spent  in 
masses  as  the  waters,  seeking  an  equilibrium,  find  their  level  by  torrents 
and  cataracts.  There  is  health  in  this.  Were  it  not  so,  our  republic 
would  vanish.  In  order  that  a  republic  may  exist,  there  must  be  more 
than  the  name  of  equality.  To  say  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  will  not  be  enough.  There  must  be  something  more  than  merely 
an  acknowledged  equality  of  rights.     That  would  certainly  be  the 
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happiest  state  where  there  should  be  no  overgrown  wealth  and  no  abjeet 
poverty.  Such  a  state  would  show  a  general  state  of  knowledge  and' 
industry,  philosophical  and  religious  views  of  the  objects  of  money  and 
property.  As  we  approach  this  condition  we  shall  consequently  be  a 
happy  nation.  The  tendency  to  this  condition  keeps  us  an  active  and 
thriving  people.  Sometimes  this  wealth  seeks  its  level  by  a  munificent 
gift  to  the  people  of  a  state,  like  that  of  Stephen  Girard.  Sometimes 
it  is  diffused  abroad  by  a  great  public  work,  erected  to  increase  this 
wealth ;  capacious  stores  and  dwellings,  bridges,  turnpikes,  rail-roads, 
new  streets.  The  speculation  fails  for  the  mdividusd,  but  the  work 
stands  to  be  used  by  the  people.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  in  oar 
social  and  moral  condition,  as  well  as  in  our  physical,  all  things,  by  a 
great  law  of  nature,  are  tending  to  an  equilibrium.  From  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean  to  the  gentlest  motion  of  the  aerial  tides, 
invisible,  often  hardly  perceptible  to  us  in  their  action,  this  is  true. 
And  is  it  not  apparent  that  as  social  and  intellectual  beings  we  tend  to 
this  equality  ?  Let  an  improvement  be  made  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life  ; 
let  some  comfort  or  convenience  be  found  out  by  the  individual ;  even 
if  he  be  a  selfish  and  insensible  man,  the  regard  for  his  own  advantage 
will  induce  him  to  throw  it  into  the  common  stock,  at  a  premium  and 
by  patent,  so  that  all  may  have  it.  But  how  higher  and  nobler  is 
this  principle  evinced  in  intellectual  wealth !  The  scholar  and  thinker, 
the  poet,  the  sage,  must  give  utterance  to  the  thought  within  them,  or  it 
burns  and  consumes  away  their  very  souls.  As  the  heart  of  man  is 
made  to  answer  to  the  heart  of  man,  so  the  desire  of  sympathy  and  its 
enjoyment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  existence  of  the  mind.  The 
scholar  must  speak ;  the  poet  must  sing.  The  thought,  until  it  is  uttered, 
is  no  more  than  the  seed  before  it  is  planted.  Its  value,  even  to  the 
originator  of  it,  is  chiefly  in  its  capacity  to  free,  to  enlighten,  to  chiffm, 
perhaps  to  soothe.  It  is  true  then  that  the  intellect  diffuses  itself,  and 
seeks  to  produce  in  all  what  height  or  enthusiasm  it  may  have  gained 
for  itself. 

Since  I  am  npon  this  topic,  I  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  I  believe 
the  existence  of  our  own  happy  republic  is  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  the  action  of  this  great  law  of  equality.  The  wars  and  refor- 
mations, the  revolutions  and  cabals  of  the  other  hemisphere  were  but 
the  fermentation  natural  to  any  social  and  political  condition  where  this 
law  is  contravened.  There  never  can  be  peace  and  happiness  where 
there  is  not  justice.  That  some  men  should  be  nobles  and  others  drones, 
sucking  the  life-blood  from  their  fellow-men;  that  some  thousands 
should  live  in  luxury  and  ease,  and  many  millions  be  plunged  in  poverty 
and  want ;  some  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  while  others  have  not 
even  rags  to  cover  them  from  the  cold,  is  no  more  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  God  than  that  water  should  run  up  hill.  How  idle  to 
expect  national  prosperity  where  even  an  approach  to  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  1  To  enjoy  this  natural  equality,  our  fathers  left  their 
native  land ;  the  emigrant  is  seeking  liberty  and  his  natural  state  when 
he  thinks  he  is  only  seeking  bread  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
action  of  the  principle  we  refer  to  is  producing  the  changes  and  revo- 
lutions about  us,  and  it  is  at  work  here  in  our  very  midst.     In  this 
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eountrj  is  the  fullest  developement  of  political  equality  in  the  world. 
Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  mar  our  own  fortunes. 

The  fate  of  our  country  naturally  presents  itself,  in  thinking  of 
differences  of  opinion.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  fear  as  a  republic,  we 
ought  most  to  dread  dirision  caused  by  bigotry  of  political  and  religious 
opinion.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  stating,  that  no  other  cause  is 
so  prolific  of  strife  and  bitterness  in  our  otherwise  peaceful  villages. 
There  is  harmony  upon  almost  all  other  subjects ;  great  unanimity  and 
concert;  until  about  the  time  of  election,  or  some  great  religious 
movement.  The  noisiest  actors  in  politics  are  not  always  remarkable 
for  their  patriotism,  and  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  some  particular 
dogmas  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  most  pious  members  of  the 
community.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  have  influence  enough  to  set  the 
people  by  the  ears.  In  this  way,  where  one  conunon^sized  church  is 
more  than  large  enough  for  the  whole  people,  we  see,  in  a  population 
of  one  or  two  thousand  souls,  as  many  as  three  or  four  meeting-houses ; 
ill-formed  edifices,  badly  located,  sparsely  attended ;  the  pulfMt  occupied 
by  a  poorly-paid  minister,  who  is  expected  to  do  battle  with  his  neighbors 
instead  of  Satan,  and  whose  instructions  make  him  more  earnest  to  fill 
up  his  pews  than  to  benefit  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  People  who  in 
fact  often  do  love  one  another,  meet  coldly  in  the  street ;  fail  to  exchange 
neighborly  acts  of  kindness;  and  after  a  while  goad  themselves  into 
positive  belief  that  they  hate  each  other.  Little  annoyances  follow,  and 
there  begins  to  be  some  cause  for  aversion,  until  time  widens  the  breach, 
and  they  are  severed  for  ever  who  ought  to  love  and  cherish  one  another. 
Politics,  being  confined  to  the  male  part  of  the  community,  does  not  so 
much  damage  to  the  social  order  of  things.  Men  are  necessarily  thrown 
much  together  in  business,  and  they  often  agree  to  laugh  off  their  little 
disputes  about  the  great  matters  of  state.  Indeed  the  men  of  our  country 
towns  have  generally  too  much  good  practical  sense  to  suffer  intricate 
questions  of  finance,  about  which  they,  on  both  sides,  are  aware  they 
know  next  to  nothing,  to  create  any  very  lasting  breach  in  their  society, 
though  bound  by  party  feeling,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  principle,  to 
stand  up  strongly  for  the  side  their  leading  organ  may  mark  out. 

Therefore,  from  these  considerations  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  be  said  upon  the  real  differences  that  divide  men  in  sentiment, 
and  moreover,  upon  those  seeming  difierences,  only  so  in  name,  which 
sever  society,  and  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  concert  of  action ;  quite  as 
effectually  (perhaps  more  so)  as  those  true  lines  of  difference  which 
mark  various  orders  of  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  natural  differences 
of  men  do  not  create  animosity  and  rancor.  If  the  moon  appear  to  one 
as  large  as  a  cart-wheel,  from  the  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens 
in  the  eye,  and  to  another  no  larger  than  a  peck-measure,  from  an  equally 
natural  cause,  these  men  will  not  quarrel  about  it,  each  being  convinced 
that  the  other  entertains  an  honest  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help 
entertaining.  But  let  these  same  persons  get  into  an  argument,  more 
properly  perhaps  called  a  squabble,  about  the  unity  or  trinity  of  the 
Godhead,  neither  being  deeply  read  in  divinity,  but  hi^>pening  to  belong 
to  churches  with  opposite  creeds,  and  they  will  show  a  fretfulness  and 
over-earnestness  incompatible  with  sound  reason  engaged  in  any  dis- 
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cussion.    Perhaps  this  chance  argument  may  begin  an  enmity  ending 
only  with  life. 

We  all  know  that  people  diflfer  in  taste,  in  dress,  in  food  and  furni- 
ture ;  in^ictures,  in  styles  of  music,  in  colors ;  and  these  differences  are 
allowed,  with  no  interruption  to  the  harmony  of  society.  But  these  are 
the  real  differences  that  divide  men.  We  wish  to  show  that  it  is 
imaginary  differences  that  create  turmoil  and  trouble  in  society.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  here,  that  when  a  man  feels  he  has  a  bad  cause,  he 
almost  invariably  gets  angry ;  partly  through  vexation  at  his  ill  luck, 
and  partly  with  intention  to  brow-beat  his  adversary. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  true  differences  that  exist 
among  mankind  are  a  cause  of  peace,  harmony,  mutual  love,  and  con- 
venience.. What  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  uniformity  of  taste  in 
all  the  minutis  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Had  we  not  different  ideas  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  engaging ;  did  we  not  vary  in  taste,  society  would 
be  a  constant  strife,  and  the  friction  of  the  social  machine  would  be  so 
great  as  to  stop  it  altogether.  We  are  constituted  each  one  to  be 
agreeable  to  some  other.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Watts  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven  is  far  more  than  a  poetical  theory.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  for  each  male  and  female  there  exists  a  mate  some  where,  with 
whom  they  could  be  supremely  happy.  A  person  plain  to  the  eyes  of 
one,  may  be  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  another.  No  one  may  bear  away 
the  palm  of  beauty  from  the  world.  And  this  is  true  too  of  disposition 
and  manner,  which  results  in  all  being  pleased  and  satisfied,  and  none 
having  real  cause  for  animosity.  Some  incline  to  one  pursuit  and ' 
some  to  another.  Each  one  is  apt  to  think,  upon  a  superficial  view, 
that  his  own  choice  is  the  right  one,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  others. 
The  successful  farmer,  the  plodding  lawyer,  with  pursuits  the  most 
opposite,  think  they  have  hit  each  the  true  path  to  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness; while  the  artist  shudders  at  the  low  aims  of  trade,  and  the 
merchant  places  below  par  the  unsaleable  products  of  the  scholar. 
But  how  unnecessary  to  prove  by  farther  instances  the  fact,  that  for  the 
variety  of  human  life,  there  is  variety  of  taste ;  capacities  adapted  to  all 
occupations  of  men,  different  and  distinct ;  and  that  this  difference  of 
view  and  capacity  is  the  cause  of  harmony  and  order. 

More  difficult  is  it  to  show,  what  is  equally  true,  that  the  discords 
and  contentions  of  society  grow  out  of  slight  differences  of  opinion, 
rather  than  great  ones ;  and  Uiat  the  blinded  zeal  and  bigotry  of  men  is 
oflener  fostered  by  a  point  than  a  wide  principle;  as,  some  one  has 
remarked,  the  smaller  the  point  the  sharper  it  is.  Two  persons  or 
more  might  travel  together  for  weeks,  and  indulge  in  general  conversa- 
tion upon  politics,  religion  and  literature;  and  such  a  chance  inter- 
course might  be  delightful,  and  improving  to  all  parties.  If  all  were 
intelligent  and  educated  people,  the  slight  differences  that  might  occur 
would  only  serve  to  give  zest  and  spirit  to  the  occasion.  And  this 
would  be  the  case,  because  they  would  probably  have  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  they  were  not  thus  thrown  together  to  quarrel  and  disturb 
each  other,  but  feeling  a  mutual  desire  for  comfort  and  peace,  each  one 
might  relinquish  a  little  of  his  own  peculiarity,  until  all  would  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  they  felt  dike,  and  what  a  deep  sympathy 
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exists  in  the  human  heart  for  every  other  human  heart,  if  we  will  but 
give  our  nature  fair  play.  These  supposed  travellers  might  the  one  call 
himself  a  monarchist,  another  a  republican,  a  third  might  be  a  chartist, 
and  a  fourth  Mr.  Owen  himself. 

The  Catholic  believes  in  the  being  of  a  God,  in  a  future  state,  in 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  Calvinist  also  believes  in  these  points, 
and  so  does  the  Unitarian.  "Why,  we  ask,  do  these  christians  feel 
such  dislike  for  each  other  ?  Why  do  they  grow  excited  and  get  angry 
whenever  the  subject  of  religion,  in  its  smaller  divisions,  is  mentioned  7 
Is  it  not  plain  that  they  do  not  differ  widely  in  their  religion  ?  How 
then  ?  They  differ  about  the  worldly  part  of  the  matter ;  about  the 
success  of  their  church ;  its  glory  and  numbers ;  its  monied  interests ; 
about  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  their  several  preachers.  Let  them 
meet  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  they  pray  to  the  same  God;  when  the 
pestilence  walks  abroad,  they  look  to  the  same  power  to  stay  its 
ravages.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  to  occur  that  shall  call  out  pity,  and 
summon  us  to  assist  a  suffering  fellow-being.  We  bend  around  the 
couch  of  pain ;  we  proffer  alms ;  we  feed  and  clothe  these  objects  God 
sends  to  us  to  keep  alive  in  our  hearts  benevolence  and  charity,  without 
asking  to  what  church  these  persons  belong ;  and  we  feel  a  common 
joy  in  these  good  acts  of  kindness,  and  do  in  fact  worship  together  at 
this  best  common  altar  —  the  altar  of  good  works;  conscious  for  the 
time  of  a  bond  of  union  stronger  than  all  creeds.  If  we  chance  to 
meet  these  same  persons  the  next  day  or  the  next  hour,  in  a  condition 
where  no  particular  act  is  to  be  done,  for  the  sake  it  may  be  of  getting 
up  excitement,  we  fall  to  hard  words  about  minor  points  of  difference  in 
form  of  worship,  even  so  small  a  matter  as  rising  or  sitting  during 
prayer,  and  part  with  them  in  high  dudgeon,  and  a  most  devilish  state 
of  feeling. 

It  is  so  in  politics.  Agreeing  in  principle,  we  fight  about  men ; 
agreeing  in  men,  we  fight  about  principles.  All  loving  one  common 
country,  ready  to  die  for  her,  if  need  be ;  feeling  the  same  pride  in  her 
greatness,  offering  the  same  prayer  for  her  safety,  we  fall  to  abusing 
each  other  for  no  good  reason  certainly.  We  say  for  no  good  reason, 
because  it  has  always  been  true  that  these  party  differences  vanish 
when  any  thing  vital  is  to  be  done,  as  all  bitterness  and  sectarianism 
vanish  when  a  real  christian  act  is  to  be  performed.  We  agree  well 
enough  when  agreement  is  really  necessary,  and  we  are  only  at  swords' 
point  about  nothing. 

Mr.  Editor,  it  is  valuable  sometimes  to  the  public  to  hear  homely 
truths  stated.  We  do  not  claim  great  originality  in  our  statements. 
We  contend  that  it  is  well  to  recal  such  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  to 
put  others  in  mind  of  them.  It  is  well  to  try  to  feel  united  when  our 
newspapers,  for  selfish  purposes,  are  endeavoring  to  convince  us  that 
we  ought  to  feel  great  indignation  toward  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B. ;  for  this 
party  and  that  junto ;  and  the  religious  papers  and  the  religious  pulpits 
are  quite  as  bad  as  the  political  papers  and  the  political  pulpits.  It  is 
there,  in  those  holy  places,  in  those  (should  be)  sacred  columns,  that 
this  rancor  is  fostered.  There,  in  that  church  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  are  men  taught  to  look  with  distrust  and  hatred  upon  their 
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fellow-men.  It  is  not  pretended  that  such  advice  is  given  literally,  Init 
such  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  tone  of  remark  in  which  our 
ministers  oflen  indulge;  serving  Satan  when  they  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  doing  God  service. 

Let  us  be  reconciled  to  our  brother  man :  let  us  believe  that  we  have 
common  bonds  of  sympathy  with  him.  And  as  we  wear  a  common 
form,  feel  common  desires,  and  are  all  tending  to  a  common  home, 
these  are  arguments  that  should  convince  ns  of  the  virtue  of  union. 
Whenever  excited  to  malignity,  we  may  well  distrust  the  soundness  of 
our  principles ;  and  we  would  ask  the  denouncer  of  the  pulpit  or  the 
press  if  he  should  not  study  well  the  ground-work  upon  which  he 
stands,  when  he  feels  prompted  by  it  to  contradict '  love  to  one  another.' 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  our  religion  is  so  cold,  and  our  love  of 
country  so  dead,  when  instead  of  being  fed  with  nourishing  food,  oar 
minds  are  kept  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  excitement  by  little  party 
questions  ?  The  youth  starts  enthusiastically  in  the  service  of  God  or 
his  country,  and  soon  finds  all  his  nobler,  higher  feelings  out  of  place 
in  the  wrangling  schools  of  politics  or  divinity.  He  thinks:  *  I  will  go 
forth  to  my  fellow-men  and  persuade  them  to  love  and  serve  God ;  to 
do  right;  to  avoid  evil,  to  copy  Christ;  to  be  gentle  and  forgiving, 
self-sacrificing  and  self-forgetting  in  the  great  work  we  have  each  of  us 
to  do ;  and  having  labored  and  prayed  and  wept  for  his  flock  for  a 
season,  he  goes  to  them  and  finds  that  all  his  preaching  has  created  a 
strong  party  for  some  particular  minor  view  he  casually  uttered,  and 
also  a  strong  party  against  this  same  view !  The  whole  object  of  all  his 
prayers  and  sermons  is  lost,  swallowed  up  in  this  little  sea  of  windy 
controversy ;  and  he  begins  to  learn  a  bitter  lesson  of  human  nature, 
and  his  enthusiasm  begins  to  cool ;  in  short,  he  doubts  now  what  a 
little  while  ago  he  did  not  doubt,  that  he  was  beginning  a  course  of 
preaching  that  was  to  evangelize  the  world. 

But  perhaps  our  young  man  enters  upon  life  with  a  mind  stored  with 
examples  of  Roman  patriotism  and  Spartan  self-denial.  He  bums  to 
signalize  himself  as  a  patriot :  he  is  ready  to  die.  No  thought  of  self- 
aggrandizement  enters  his  mind ;  he  has  never  thought  of  the  emolu* 
ments  of  office.  He  reads  of  the  affairs  of  Congress,  and  knows  the 
names  of  these  great,  (to  him,)  venerable  men.  They  have  in  his 
imagination  something,  little  if  any,  short  of  Roman  senatorial  dignity. 
They  are  virtuous,  noble,  and  eloquent  to  him ;  for  (thinks  our  unso- 
'  phisticated  young  man  who  has  not  been  at  Washington)  how  can  it  be 
possible  that  they  who  have  the  interests  of  millions  at  stake  can  be  any 
thing  else  ?  Poor  youth !  Sorry  are  we  to  undeceive  thee.  Patriotism 
now-a-days  is  a  mere  classical  allusion  ;  such  names  as  Regulus,  Bru- 
tus, William  Tell,  and  Alfred  are  introduced  by  our  qpeech-makers  to 
tickle  up  retired  parsons  and  secluded  book-worms,  or  for  euphonious 
effect  upon  the  galleries ;  but  the  present  school  of  politics  teaches  how 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  nerves  that  lie  in  their  pockets. 
You  will  not  find  venerable,  dignified  men  apy  more  at  Washington 
than  elsewhere.  There  are  noble  exceptions  to  this  remark,  for  there 
you  may  see  John  Quinct  Adams  ;  but  Congress  has  become  a  field 
for  party  bull-fights,  and  a  kind  of  canvassing-ground  about  who  next 
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shall  fill  the  places  of  renown  and  money.  All  your  fine  enthusiasm 
is  out  of  place;  and  if  you  would  rise  to  political  distinction,  you  must 
take  sides ;  take  the  papers ;  cry  aloud  at  every  corner  in  answer  to 
your  leader ;  and  instead  of  being  a  free  man,  in  a  free  goTernment, 
you  must  become  a  slave,  and  learn  to  smother  your  convictions. 
But  you  must  not  by  any  means  neglect  to  enrol  your  name  as  a  church 
member  (and  this  is  easily  managed)  in  that  sect  in  your  county  which 
is  the  most  numerous ;  for  no  so  great  aid  is  found  as  sect  to  boost  a 
man  along  in  political  glory.  Take  care  not  to  commit  yourself  as 
a  philanthropist.  You,  as  a  great  man,  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  the  enslaved,  the  insane,  and  the  blind.  The  less  you  say  about 
any  thing  but  the  glory  of  your  party,  and  the  immaculate  character  of 
all  those  who  constitute  it,  the  better.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  fellow-creatures  now,  but  as  members  of  your  party.  If  pushed 
hard  by  some  ignorant  man  among  your  constituents  as  to  what  you 
think  upon  the  slavery  question,  you  must  say  :  '  How 's  that?  —  please 
to  state  that  again  ; '  and,  while  he  is  putting  his  question  anew,  jump 
upon  the  first  fence  you  can  find  out  of  his  reach  and  hearing.  These 
are  the  modern  precepts  of  rising  in  the  world  to  political  greatness. 
Poor  youth !  we  say  again  :  '  How  hard  it  is  to  climb ! " 

Be  it  known,  thep,  to  all  religious  wranglers,  to  all  political  sparrers, 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  whom  we  should  all  worship,  and  one  country 
which  we  should  all  serve ;  that  we  all  have  the  same  rule  of  right 
written  on  our  hearts ;  that  there  is  but  one  standard  of  virtue  and 
patriotism  and  goodness ;  that  we  may  as  well,  and  better  than  not,  be 
reconciled  one  to  another.  j.  n.  b. 


DECEMBER. 


How  fast  the  leaves,  all  brown  and  sere, 
Desert  the  old  and  hoary  year, 
And  withered  fall,  to  deck  no  more 
The  bough  their  verdure  covered  o'er ; 
At  last  the  snow,  in  dazzling  white. 
Hides  theoi  forever  from  our  sight. 


II. 


Thus  from  our  Tree  of  Life,  each  jear 
A  withered  leaf  will  disappear, 
And  unreturnin^,  like  the  last. 
Haste  from  the  Present  to  the  Past : 
At  length  the  shroud,  in  snowy  white, 
Hides  us  forever  from  the  sight ! 


■II. 


But  far  beyond  this  vale  of  strife 
There  ^ows  another  Tree  of  Life ; 
Its  verdure  in  the  realms  of  Day, 
Shall  never  fall  or  fade  away : 
And  God  shall  clothe  in  robes  of  snow 
The  blessed  souls  that  thither  go. 
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FLOW    E    R    s  . 

At  morn  the  flowers  from  under  Night*8  doll  pall 
Peep  laughing ;  their  reflecting  dew-drops  bear 
Bright  tiny  suns,  far  twinkling  through  the  air. 
But  some  I  We  seen,  on  whom,  o'ershadowed  all 
By  an  old  tower,  no  ray  of  light  did  fall ', 
I  pitied  them -^  so  cheerless  rad  they  were. 
I  saw  those  smiling  flowers  in  noon  s  hot  glare, 
8un-Btruck,  and  famt ;  while  under  the  stem  wall, 
Fresh  as  at  mom  the  shaded  roses  grew. 
The  dew  yet  in  their  bosoms.    Thus  when  come 
Deep  sorrows  o*er  us,  why  should  we  upbraid  ? 
His  hand  o'ershadows  us.    The  friendly  shade 
Shuts  out  the  world's  bright  ^lare,  and  the  soft  dew 
Of  pure  religion  finds  the  som  its  home. 


T.  B.  H. 


THE     BURNING     OF     THE     SHIPS 


A    BTORT    or    Ttta    nx'voi.nTiov. 


PART      SSCOltD:      CHAPTSB      I. 


Our  travellers  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile,  when  they  perceived 
the  road  thronged  with  a  motley  and  unusual  cavalcade.  There  were 
wagons  and  carts,  horses  and  men  on  foot,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
household  furniture;  beds,  bureaus,  pork-tubs,  looking-glasses,  and 
cider-barrels ;  accompanied  with  women,  children,  and  cattle,  hurrying 
along  in  eager  and  ludicrous  confusion,  as  if  Bordentown  had  been 
warned,  like  Sodom  of  old,  and  her  people  were  flying  to  some  Zoar 
for  refuge  and  safety.  The  foremost  party  informed  Jonathan  that  Sir 
William  Howe  had  sent  his  ^hole  fleet  and  army  to  take  possession  of 
Bordentown,  and  spoil  its  inhabitants;  to  which  information,  an  old 
man  solemnly  added :  '  I  told  Squire  Smallhead  so  last  fall,  when  our 
hogs  turned  out  so  heavy,  that  the  enemy  would  hear  of  it,  and  never 
rest  till  they  had  every  pound  in  their  clutches.     I  knew  it  would  be 


so!' 


'  But  how  did  you  become  apprized  of  the  intended  attack  ? ' 

'  Oh !  the  Squire  found  it  out  and  told  us.     So  we  thought  we  had 

no  time  to  lose.     We  '11  cheat  them,  the  greedy  thieves,  yet ! ' 

Jonathan  heard  pretty  much  the  same  tale  from  each  party.     Just  as 

he  was  entering  the  village,  he  met  a  man  running  at  full  speed,  and 

frightened  out  of  his  senses.     It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  brought 

to  a  parley. 

*  Why,  Simon,  what  ails  thee?' 

*  Turn  round  for  your  life  —  run ! ' 
'  But  why  ?  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
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*  The  English  hare  come,  and  killed  all  the  people,  and  hang  Squire 
Smallhead  up  before  his  own  door,  )br  impertinence  and  sass !'         / 

'That's  impossible,  Simon.  Some  one  has  made  fun  of  thee. 
Squire  Smallhead  has  no  impudence  for  those  who  are  able  to  punbh 
it.     Who  told  thee  ? ' 

'  Betty  Meek.' 

'  Betty  has  been  running  her  rigs  on  thee.' 

Jonathan  was  quietly  resuming  his  journey,  without  observing  the 
horror  and  fear  depicted  on  Nathaniel's  countenance.  *  Stop,  Jonathan ! 
Let  me  alight  —  let  me  I '  And  as  he  gasped  and  extended  his  mouth 
to  its  maximum  size,  his  nostrils  opened  and  swelled,  and  he  looked 
more  like  a  frightened  horse  than  a  human  being. 

'Nonsense!  why,  Nathaniel,  there's  nothing  to  alarm  thee.  Did 
thee  not  hear  that  Squire  Smallhead  had  remained  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  danger.  Beside,  we  have  heard  no  firing.  Smallhead  has 
sent  these  people  off  that  he  may  remain  behind,  and  brag  and  bluster. 
Be  sure,  had  there  been  danger,  he  would  have  led  the  retreat.' 

These  arguments,  with  the  hope  of  getting  his  goods  cheq)  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  things,  induced  Nathaniel  to  proceed. 

It  was  June,  1778.  Sir  William  Howe  had  passed  the  winter  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  with  his  army  at  Valley  F(Mrge.  The 
latter,  penetrating  his  enemy's  design  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  as  he 
did  only  eighteen  days  later,  had  despatched  General  Maxwell  into 
New-Jersey,  his  native  state,  in  order  to  raise  the  militia,  and  be  pre- 
pared  to  harass  the  enemy's  march,  should  he  retreat  that  way. 

Captain  M'Cauby,  with  hb  company,  of  which  Vallette  was  lieuten- 
ant, and  which  numbered  about  sixty  men,  had  been  detached  by  Max- 
well to  take  possession  of  Bordentown ;  ostensibly  to  protect  a  fleet  of 
about  twenty  vessels,  which  had  been  sent  thither  when  the  British 
entered  Philadelphia,  but  really  to  stir  up  and  embody  the  militia,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  below.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two 
frigates,  belonging  to  Congress,  not  quite  finished,  and  unarmed,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  merchant  vessels.  M'Cauley's  whole  force,  include 
ing  one  hundred  militiarmen,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men. 
As  these  were  very  insufficient  to  man  the  ships,  he  had  moored  them 
close  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  erected  on  it,  here  unusually  high 
for  the  Delaware,  a  breast-work,  which  afforded  a  pretty  sure  protection 
for  his  men. 

On  their  arrival  before  Amos  Smith's  store,  our  friends  alighted ;  and 
while  Jonathan  made  haste  in  search  of  Vallette,  Nathaniel  entered  the 
store  to  make  his  purchases.  He  found  Amos  in  confusion,  his  shelves 
emptied,  and  their  contents  piled  for  removal  on  the  counter. 

*  Well,  how 's  thee  do,  Amos? ' 

'  Why,  well,  Nathaniel ;  how 's  thety  and  thy  wife? ' 
'  Why,  well  too,  thank  thee ;  how 's  thine? ' 
'  She 's  well.' 

*  Thee 's  in  confusion  here  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  Squire  Smallhead  says  I  must  move  my  goods.' 

*  The  Squire  seems  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  Bordentown.  Between 
thee  and  me,  Amos,  I  should  not  like  it  mentioned  so  that  the  Squire 
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should  come  to  hear  of  it ;  so  thee  '11  say  nothing  about  it.  He  and  me 
has  dealings.  But  to  my  notion,  he  is  the  greatest  fool,  as  well  as  great- 
est man,  so  to  speak,  in  the  whole  town ;  and  Jon'athan  Richie  says, 
though  about  that  I  do  n't  know,  that  he  is  also  the  biggest  coward. 
Though  may-be  his  opinion  is  not  worth  much  in  the  matter.' 

'  I  know  something  of  the  Squire  too.  But  every  body  says  that  Sir 
William  Howe,  so  called,  has  been  meditating  an  attack  on  Borden  town 
all  winter,  and  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  learn  every  thing  that  goes 
on  here.* 

'  Well,  but  why  need  thee  care  1  Thee  never  took  any  part.  I 
never  have  been  able  to  guess  which  way  thy  wishes  take.' 

'No,  nor  I  either!  —  for  I  don't  care.     But  then  I  sold  Captain 
M'Cauley,  so  called,  seven  and  a  quarter  yards  of  buflPand-blue  cloth, 
and  if  thee  will  believe  me,  he  had  it  made  into  a  regimental  suit' 
Nathaniel  was  horrified.     '  Why,  Amos,  how  could  thee  do  so? ' 
'  Why,  he  did  not  tell  me  what  he  wanted  with  them.' 
'  But  thee  might  have  been  sure  what  he  would  do  with  them.     This 
must  be  laid  before  the  meeting.' 

*  I  shall  take  it  very  unkind  in  thee,  if  thee  does  so,  Nathaniel.  It 
would  not  be  friendly.' 

'  Well,  if  thee  '11  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  remember  the  friend- 
ship in  our  dealin's,  thee  sees,  Amos,  why  may-be  I  will  not  expose 
thee,  though  thee  deserves  it.  I  want  some  cloth,  thee  sees,  and  I 
must  expect  thee  to  let  me  have  it  cheap.' 

'  Cheap !  these  times ;  well,  thee  shall  have  it  as  low  as  I  can  afford. 
There  now,  there  's  the  very  thing  for  thee.  Joshua  Collins  bought  a 
coat  off  that,  last  week.  Thee  shall  have  that,'  (stroking  the  cloth  down 
with  his  open  hand,)  '  thee  shall  have  that  at  —  it  cost  me  one-pound- 
eight,  sterling  money  —  thee  shall  have  it  at  cost.  Just  feel  it  It 's  a 
beautiful  piece  of  goods;  come,  we  '11  say  one-pound-eight  for  that' 

'  One-pound-eight !  why  it  is  the  dearest  cloth  I  ever  bought  at  that 
price.'  Here  Nathaniel  thrust  his  hand  into  his  immense  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  drew  it  out  full  of  silver  and  gold  coin,  which,  aller  picking 
from  among  it  a  small  memorandum,  he  returned  into  their  reservoir. 
Amos'  eyes  opened  and  glistened  with  delight  at  the  unusual  sight 
Coin  was  rarely  seen  at  that  day,  and  the  Continental  paper  was  sadly 
depreciated.  Nothing  induced  Amos  to  receive  these  '  rags,  as  they 
were  called,  in  payment  for  his  wares,  but  the  law  which  made  them  a 
legal  tender,  and  imposed  certain  fearful  penalties  on  those  who  by 
refusing  to  receive  injured  the  credit  of  the  national  currency.  He 
generally  contrived  to  indemnify  himself  by  laying  double  prices  upon 
his  goods  when  he  expected  to  be  paid  in  paper.  The  sight  of  the 
silver  soon  reduced  the  price.  *  Well,  Nathaniel,  thee  shall  have  it  at 
one-pound-six.     I  shall  lose  by  it ;  but  thee  's  an  old  customer.' 

*  That  is  quite  too  much,  yet,'  said  Nathaniel,  accidentally  striking 
his  hand  upon  the  pocket  till  the  money  jingled  again. 

*  Will  thee  say  one-pound-four  ? ' 

'  I  see  we  shall  not  bargain,'  said  Nathaniel,  returning  his  memoran- 
dum to  his  pocket,  and  turning  to  leave  the  store. 

*  Well,  one-pound-three,  then.' 
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'  Say  one  pound/  said  Nathaniel,  pausing  at  the  door  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  Amos  hesitated.  Nathaniel  ran  his  hand  through 
the  silver  as  he  exclaimed,  *  Come,  Amos,  thee  wo  n't  stand  on  trifles 
with  an  old  friend.'  The  gold  conquered ;  and  before  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  Nathaniel  had  by  the  same  means  made  a  large  purchase,  at  a 
price  which  Amos  really  could  not  afford,  except  for  hard  money.  The 
whole  being  completed,  and  the  goods  deposited  in  the  wagon,  Nathaniel 
very  deliberately  returned  the  silver  into  his  pocket,  and  taking  an 
immense  roll  of  Continental  paper  from  his  pocket,  (in  those  days  it 
was  carried  in  sheets,)  cut  from  it  with  a  pair  of  Amos'  scissors  the 
sum. due  to  him,  and  calmly  bade  him  '  farewell.'  At  first  Amos  was 
too  much  surprised  and  horror-stricken  to  remonstrate.  Just  however 
as  the  purchaser  was  leaving  his  store  he  found  words :  *  But  stop  !  O 
surely,  Nathaniel,  I  sold  for  silver  I ' 

'  What  put  that  in  thy  head  ?     I  never  said  I  would  pay  silver.' 
'  No,  but  thee  as  much  as  said  so  by  thy  acts.     Return  me  my  goods, 
then,  and  take  back  thy  rags.' 

'  Amos,  thee  had  better  take  care  ;  thee  knows  the  law.' 
'  The  meeting  shall  hear  of  this,  Nathaniel  Comstock.' 

*  Amos,  thee  surely  forgets  the  blue  cloth  thee  sold  to  M'Cauley  to  go 
to  war  in.' 

Amos  was  silenced :  his  custom  came  from  his  Society,  and  depended 
upon  his  conformity  to  its  rules.  So  without  more  ado  the  Priends 
parted. 

Jonathan,  oa  his  way  toward  the  river,  found  the  houses  closed,  and 
the  town  apparently  deserted.  The  only  men  visible  were  Squire 
Smallhead  and  Betsey  Meek,  the  latter  a  sort  of  privileged  virago,  whose 
name  seemed  to  have  been  given  because  she  possessed  none  of  the 
quality  it  denoted. 

'  Why,  Squire,  as  thee  is  not  in  the  military,  I  wonder  to  see  thee 
here.' 

'  True,  I  am  not  in  the  military  —  I  am  not.  But  as  chief  magistrate 
in  this  vicinity,  and  principal  peace-officer,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
remain.     But  I  wonder  you  venture  here  at  this  time.' 

*  1  assure  thee,  Thomas,  I  fear  no  danger  where  thee  is.' 

The  Squire  not  understanding  the  drift  of  this  remark,  mistook  it 
for  a  compliment,  looked  complacent,  and  drew  himself  up  as  he  con- 
descendingly, after  the  manner  of  great  men,  replied  : 

'  My  presence  would  scarcely  scare  away  a  cannon-bdl,  Jonathan.' 

*  Thee  mistakes  me,  Thomas.  I  mean  I  am  not  apprehensive  that 
the  enemy  will  send  a  ball  in  any  neighborhood  where  thee  is :  or,  to 
speak  with  more  plainness,  that  thou  wilt  scarcely  remain  voluntarily 
where  a  ball  is  like  to  come.' 

'  That 's  true,  Jonathan  Richie,'  exclaimed  Betsey,  who  stood  by,  with 
her  arms  a-kimbo,  composedly  listening  to^  the  conversation ;  '  that 's 
true,  and  the  very  reason  I  staid ;  for,  says  I,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
run  when  the  Squire  does.' 

The  Squire  eyed  first  one  and  then  the  other  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  and  a  heart  filled  with  real  rage.  But  he  was  too  great  a 
coward  to  express  his  feelings  to  Jonathan,  and  dared  not  give  them  full 
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vent  even  to  Betsey.  Assuming  therefore  an  awful  air  of  offended 
dignity,  mingled  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  rage  would  permit  him 
to  muster,  he  indignantly  strode  away.  Jonathan,  having  despatched 
Betsey  upon  some  pretext  to  another  part  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  the 
river  bank,  where  he  found  M'Cauley,  Vallette,  and  their  men  busily 
completing  their  little  breast-work.  There  were  but  about  forty  militiar 
men  present,  and  no  officers  belonging  to  that  department.  The  rest, 
on  hearing  they  were  likely  to  be  wanted,  had  gone  off  in  great  haste, 
in  despite  of  the  prayers  of  their  fat  captain,  who  besought  them  not  to 
go  so  fast,  since  he  could  not  keep  up  with  them  if  they  did.  Jonathan 
learned  that  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  enemy 
before  morning.  The  wind  and  tide  were  both  adverse,  and  the  latter 
would  not  change  before  midnight.  With  the  little  wind  blowing,  a 
vessel  could  not  beat  up  before  five  in  the  morning.  The  party  was 
said  to  be  five  hundred  strong,  and  therefore  irresistible  by  any  force 
in  the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  standing  around  were 
'  Friends,'  and  non-combatants.  The  most  spirited  young  men  had 
joined  Maxwell,  and  gone  eastward  to  interrupt  the  enemy  at  an  advan- 
tageous point  in  their  expected  line  of  march.  The  rest  were  of  the 
sort  commanded  by  the  valiant  Captain  Ducklegs,  whose  prowess  in 
running  away  has  just  been  detailed,  and  were  not  wanted,  even  if  they 
could  be  had.  A  few  however  had  aJready  arrived  on  hearing  the  news, 
and  about  sixty  more  were  expected  before  sun-down.  With  this  force 
M'Cauley  was  resolved  to  make  what  fight  he  could  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  taking  care  not  to  have  his  retreat  cut  off,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  should  they  seod  any  marauding  parties  into  the 
interior. 

Before  taking  leave,  Jonathan  called  Vallette  on  one  side.  *  William,' 
said  he,  '  I  think  I  will  defer  my  departure  till  day-break  to-morrow. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  I  do  n't  like  travelling  at  night,  in  these  disturbed 
times  :  does  thee  think  it  best  1 '  The  young  man  assented.  '  Well 
then,  it  shall  be  so.    Ahem ;  how  are  thy  friends  provided  with  powder  1  * 

*  To  tell  the  truth,  very  badly.' 

'  I  guessed  as  much.  Could  thee  send  two  men  as  far  as  the  big  oak, 
by  the  gate  ?  They  will  find  a  keg  in  the  corner  of  the  fence.  No 
matter  how  I  came  by  it,  only  be  quiet  about  it.  I  have  some  left  for 
an  occasion.  Do  n't  let  the  men  come  before  dark ;  I  must  have  time 
to  remove  it  there.' 

'  Never  fear  me,  Sir ;  I  '11  be  secret.' 

They  separated,  and  Jonathan  having  deposited  Nathaniel  with  his 
ill-gotten  merchandise  at  his  home,  proceeded  to  his  own  house.  The 
keg  of  powder  was  found,  and  safely  transported  to  the  little  camp. 

On  his  arrival,  Jonathan's  first  duty  was  to  give  his  daughter,  to 
whom  he  confided  all  things,  directions  to  be  ready  for  a  move  to  her 
uncle  William's,  at  day-break.  This  being  arranged,  he  desired 
Quommino,  his  old  black  servant,  to  be  calle^d.  Quommino  entered, 
and  stood  respectfully  waiting  his  master's  commands.  For  though 
Friends  do  not  approve  of  the  tide  of  master,  where  it  is  applied  as  a 
compliment,  they  have  no  objection  to  its  use  where  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  actually  exists. 
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'  Quommino.' 

*  Masser.' 

*  Mind  to  have  the  horses  to  both  wagons  by  day-break,  and  ready  for 
a  start  to  my  brother  William's.' 

*  Yes,  Masser ;  trus'  me  for  dat.' 

*  Well,  go  and  see  to  it.' 

*  Yes,  Masser.'  

CUAPTCB     IT. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  river  bank  at  Bordentown.  It  was  near 
eleven  o'clock.  The  men  were  generally  asleep  in  an  old  house ;  the 
sentinels  paraded  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  three  or  four  country- 
men, who  had  lately  arrived,  with  M'Cauley  and  Vallette,  were  sitting 
round  a  small  fire,  which,  though  it  was  June,  the  coolness  of  the  night 
made  pleasant. 

*  Have  you  observed,  Vallette,'  said  his  Captain,  '  that  the  wind  is 
changed  ?    It  is  blowing  up  the  river,  and  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  too.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  —  let  us  see  to  that.* 

The  officers  walked  aside  for  a  moment.  '  I  say,  Martin,'  said  a  tall 
Jerseyman,  who  had  just  arrived,  *  this  Captain  is  a  pretty  cute  fellow, 
considering  he  is  from  Pennsylvany.  I  rather  wonder  where  he  got  his 
gumption.' 

'  He  from  Pennsylvany !  No  such  thing ;  he  's  from  Maryland. 
They  's  cute  fellers  down  there ;  they  live  in  the  sand,  and  is  most  as 
smart  as  Jersey  men.' 

'  Well,  it  is  odd,'  said  a  third,  musingly :  '  what  a  difference  it  makes 
in  people's  sense,  whether  they 's  born  in  one  place  or  another.  I  never 
could  see  why  them  Pennsylvany  fellers  is  so  dull  and  heavy  like.  I 
would  not  believe,  if  my  own  eyes  did  not  see  it,  that  that  strip  of  water 
could  make  such  a  mighty  difference  between  us  and  them.' 

The  return  of  the  officers  interrupted  this  interesting  discussion. 
'  We  must  keep  a  good  look  out,  boys,  or  we  may  be  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  those  Englishmen  sooner  than  we  expected.  This  wind  will  soon 
bring  them  up.' 

Vallette  was  proceeding  in  search  of  some  one  by  whom  to  send  a 
message  to  his  friend  Jonathan,  when  the  creaking  of  a  vessel's  boom 
against  the  mast,  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night,  broke  distinctly  on  his 
ear.  *  What's  that?  Did  you  hear  nothing,  Captain?  There  is  a 
vessel  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.' 

'They  might  be  within  arms'  reach,  and  we  could  not  see  them; 
these  thick  clouds  have  shut  out  all  hope  of  that,'  returned  the  Captain. 
The  same  sound  was  distinctly  heard  again ;  the  rushing  of  a  vessel 
through  the  waters,  and  the  splashing  of  the  ripples  against  her  bow 
became  audible.  '  Vallette,  let  the  men  be  mustered  in  silence ;  do  n't 
let  that  fellow  so  much  as  touch  his  drum.' 

The  command  was  obeyed:  the  sounds  before  heard  became  still 
more  distinct,  though  nothing  could  be  seen.  *  Scipio,  is  your  piece 
loaded  ? '  said  the  Captain. 

*  Yes,  Cappin,'  answered  a  very  black  negro,  though  that  fact  was 
not  then  visible.. 
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*  Well,  keep  ready  to  fire :  that  fellow  will  show  himself  directly ;  and 
mind,  we  cannot  afford  to  miss.' 

*  Nebber  fear,  Cappin.' 

Scipio  had  been  educated  on  board  a  man-of-w|ir,  and  had  acquired 
great  skill  in  gunnery ;  a  science  but  little  understood  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  accordingly  much  valued  in  those  who  possessed  it.  Scipio 
was  a  great  man,  and  having  the  sole  piece  which  the  ^neighborhood 
owned,  (and  that  had  been  lefl  there  by  a  party  of  British  on  their 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,)  under  his  command,  was  looked 
upon  as  only  one  grade  below  the  Captain  himself  Being  attached  to 
his  person  as  a  body  servant,  he  tilled  the  double  capacity  of  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  commanding  officer  and  master  of  the  ordnance. 

For  about  five  minutes  the  vessel  continued  to  approach  in  perfect 
darkness.  Suddenly  however  a  light  appeared  moving  slowly  on  the 
river,  and  then  an  ancbor  was  heard  to  splash  into  the  water.  In  less 
than  a  minute  the  light  ascended  as  if  drawn  up  the  mast.  During  all 
this  time  Scipio  was  busy  taking  a  most  careful  and  deliberate  aim. 

'  Take  care.  Sir ;  let  him  have  it ;  put  out  his  light  for  him.' 

*  Yes,  Cappin.' 

The  gun  went  off:  the  lantern  disappeared,  and  a  crash  was  heard  as 
if  the  whole  mast  had  gone  by  the  board. 

'  Gosh !  put  he  candle  out  —  yaw,  haw  ! '  and  Scipio's  long,  loud  and 
characteristic  laugh  resounded  over  the  water,  almost  as  startling,  con- 
sidering the  occasion,  the  pitch  darkness,  and  deep  silence  which 
followed  as  it  had  preceded  the  report,  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon  itself. 

*  Stop  your  laughing,  you  black  rascal,  and  give  him  another.' 

*  Yes,  Cappin,  yes.  Sir ;  yaw,  haw  1  guess  put  he  candle  out ! ' 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate ;  so  Scipio  was  allowed  to  take  out  his 
laugh,  and  with  his  usual  composure,  re-load  his  piece.  By  this  time 
the  vessel  showed  another  light  Scipio,  after  a  long  and  most  particular 
aim,  took  up  his  match  with  a  quiet  chuckle  and  fired.  The  report 
was  again  followed  by  the  noise  of  a  falling  spar,  and  then  almost 
instantaneously  by  a  shot  from  the  vessel.  Her  fire  enabled  our  friends 
to  perceive  the  position  of  the  leading  sloop,  and  showed  three  other 
vessels  now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  first.  The  enemy  were  too 
near  the  shore  to  bring  the  top  of  the  bank  within  range  of  their  guns, 
and  the  ball  dug  its  grave  in  the  clay  below.  A  volley  of  small  arms 
followed,  but  the  men  being  behind  their  breast-wall,  the  volley,  sent  at 
random,  took  no  effect.  Presently,  one  after  another  an  anchor  was  let 
down  from  each  vessel,  and  the  light,  having  answered  its  purpose  and 
guided  her  consorts  to  their  proper  stations,  was  lowered  from  the  lead- 
ing sloop,  and  extinguished.  Scipio  had  just  finished  his  preparations 
for  a  third  fire,  when  this  unforeseen  and  very  provoking  event  put  an 
end,  for  the  time,  to  his  fun.  He  held  such  conduct  to  be  contemptible 
and  unfair. 

'  Dam  cowards !  —  'fraid  of  one  poor  nigger  !  —  dam  cowards ! '«  and 
he  sat  down  upon  his  gun  in  sullen  and  contemptuous  silence. 

'No  matter,  Scipio,  you  will  have  light  enough  directly.  I  hear 
them  getting  out  their  boats  to  board  the  ships :  we  '11  have  fire  enough 
to  light  hell  before  long.' 
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The  splashing  of  oars  and  the  striking  of  boats  against  the  sides  of 
the  American  ships  were  next  heard ;  lights  were  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing on  their  decks.  Whenever  seen  they  were  fired  at,  but  with 
little  effect,  till  the  boats  were  again  heard  to  move  off,  and  a  smoky 
flame  crept  from  the  hatchway  of  each  vessel.  Presently  a  blaze  burst 
forth  from  a  small  sloop,  loaded  with  some  inflammable  substance,  and 
illuminated  the  scene  with  the  splendor  of  noon.  The  ships  and  their 
smallest  spars,  the  men  on  their  deck,  the  river,  shores,  stood  out  to 
view,  contrasted  with  the  darkness  in  the  background,  with  even  more 
than  the  vividness  and  distinctness  of  day.  On  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
his  piece  depressed  almost  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  stood  Scipio, 
arranging  bis  aim.  He  fired  with  his  usual  success,  dropped  his  match, 
threw  off  his  hat,  sprang  upon  his  gun,  clapped  his  sides  with  both 
hands,  and  gave  his  accustomed  laugh :  '  Got  him  gin  !  haw,  haw !  Did 
he  feel  good  ?    Yaw,  haw  1  goo  by  1  pleasan  journey !    Yaw,  haw,  haw ! ' 

Just  then,  the  farthest  vessel,  which  had  weighed  anchor  and  was 
drifting  down  the  stream,  was  able  to  bring  her  gun  to  bear  upon  the 
top  of  the  bank.  She  fired,  and  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  his  last  yaw- 
haw  !  was  seen  to  fly  into  two  parts.  His  lower  members  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  gun,  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  But  his  face 
retained  its  grin,  and  he  was  actually  heard  to  give  two  distinct  explo- 
sions of  laughter,  as  his  head  and  shoulders  went  sailing  through  the 
air.  A  momentary  horror  seized  his  companions.  Vallette  flew  to  the 
gun  and  began  to  reload  her,  but  all  the  balls  were  expended. 

*  What  shall  we  do.  Sir  1     We  have  no  more  balls.' 

'  There  is  a  pile  of  stones  Scipio  collected  for  the  purpose ;  he  had 
but  three  balls :  load  with  the  stones.' 

But  before  this  order  could  be  obeyed,  it  became  evident  that  a  retreat 
was  necessary ;  particularly  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  remaining. 
The  enemy's  boats  were  again  manning,  in  a  cove,  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek,  just  below  the  town.  In  a  few  minutes  retreat 
would  have  been  impracticable ;  it  therefore  commenced  forthwith.  On 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  M'Cauley  divided  his  force,  giving 
Vallette  the  command  of  one  detachment,  with  directions  to  watch  the 
upper  road  leading  into  the  country,  and  be  prepared  to  annoy  the 
enemy's  parties,  if  they  should  send  any  that  way,  while  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  other. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Jonathan  Richie  awoke  and  found  his 
room  in  a  blaze  of  light.  His  first  thought  was  that  he  had  overslept 
himself,  and  the  sun  was  up ;  his  next,  that  his  house  was  on  fire.  He 
sprang  to  the  window,  and  finally  concluded  that  all  Bordentown  was 
in  a  blaze. 

'  Rachel !  Rachel,  I  say !  awake !  Call  Emma,  and  be  ready  to 
start.     Can*t  thee  wake? ' 

'Why,  Jonathan,  thee's  very  impatient;  what  ail's  thee?  Thee 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry.' 

'  I  tell  thee  the  British  have  burned  Bordentown,  and  are  on  their 
way  hither.' 

There  was  no  need  of  farther  remonstrance.  Rachel  was  awake,  on 
the  floor,  half  dressed,  in  Emma's  room,  and  back  again  in  her  own. 
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with  hands  full  of  silrer  spoons,  etc.,  in  the  space  often  minutes.  All 
hands  were  alarmed  and  collected  in  the  stairway,  and  Q,aommino 
despatched  for  the  horses. 

'  Surely,  Jonathan,'  said  Joseph  Dido, '  thou  hast  worked  thyself  into 
an  unnecessary  turmoil :  there  can  be  no  reason  for  thee  to  fear  for  thy 
property ;  thee,  a  peaceable  man.' 

'  I  tell  thee  I  do  n't  fear  for  my  property^  and  I  am  not  a  peaceable 
man,  as  thee  '11  see,  if  the  bloody  red-coats  come  to  interfere  with  me.' 

'  Jonathan,  thee  forgets  thyself;  hush  thee,'  said  his  wife. 

'  Masser,  masser !  here,  masser,'  said  Quommino,  who  now  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  frightfully  distended,  and 
evidently  in  great  alarm.  Jonathan  went  to  him :  '  Masser  it  is  too 
late ;  they  are  come :  I  seed  'em,  by  light  of  the  fire,  though  it  be  most 
out,  stannin  at  the  ledge  of  the  wood.' 

'  Who  ? .  the  English  ?     How  many  ? ' 

'  Bout  thirty,  I  guess.' 

'  Did  you  fasten  the  door  1 ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Where  are  John  and  Sam  ? ' 

'  In  kitchen ;  just  come  down  stairs.' 

*  Call  them.' 

When  the  men  arrived,  Jonathan  took  them  into  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber, and  unlocking  a  large  pine  chest,  took  oat  five  guns,  with  a  supply 
of  ammunition.  The  men  stared  with  surprise.  '  Boys  yon  know  how ; 
are  you  afraid  to  use  these  ? ' 

'  What,  on  them  red-coats  t    No,  I  guess  not ! '  said  John. 

'Well,  fix  yourselves  at  the  fr<mt  windows  up  stairs,  but  don't  shoot 
till  I  give  the  word.' 

'  But,  masser,  here  be  one  to  spare :  shall  I  take  him  to  Friend 
Didoret' 

'  Go  about  your  business,  yon  old  fool,  and  see  yon  don't  miss  your 
aim.' 

Jonathan's  next  business  was  with  his  woman-4ind  and  the  visiters, 
whose  surprise  at  seeing  him  enter  with  a  gun  in  each  hand  was 
infinite. 

'  Rachel,  Friends,  you  must  all  go  up  stairs  into  the  garret,  and  keep 
away  from  the  windows.' 

*  Dost  thou  indeed  mean  to  resist  with  force  ? '  said  Friend  Dido,  in 
a  horror  of  wonder :  '  remember,  he  that  useth  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.' 

*  I  use  no  such  weapon.  But  I  will  have  no  argument;  every  thing 
I  hold  dear  is  assailed  —  more  than  my  life,'  and  he  looked  at  his 
daughter ;  '  but  I  '11  not  talk :  do  as  I  bid,  or  stay  here  and  be  shot' 

This  last  argument  was  sufficient,  and  all  retired  except  Emma,  who 
persisted  in  staying  with  her  father.  '  I  shall  be  in  no  danger,  father ; 
I  '11  keep  away  from  the  windows.' 

'  Well,  then,  come  with  me;  thee  can  load  one  of  my  gnns  while  I 
shoot  the  other.' 

When  Jonathan  had  arrived  at  the  window,  up  stairs,  at  which  he 
had  stationed  his  men,  he  found  all  dark  again.    The  fire  had  burnt 
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out,  or  at  least  was  nearly  extinguished,  so  that  coming  as  it  did  from 
behind  the  river  bank,  and  intercepted  by  the  house,  it  gave  forth  no 
light,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  objects  in  front  He  therefore 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  his  enemy,  until  a  voice  nearly 
under  the  window  called  his  attention  that  way. 

'Holla,  the  house!  Open  your  door  to  the  king's  soldiers.'  A 
loud  rap  at  the  window,  which  in  the  darkness  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  door,  accompanied  this  gentle  salute. 

'  Shall  I  shoot  ? '  said  Quommino. 

'  No,  do  n't  move ;  let  him  try  again :  we  must  gain  all  the  time  we 
can.' 

*  Holla  there !  I  say,  you  old  quaker  wolf,  let  us  in,  or  we  '11  break 
up  your  silent  meeting  with  a  vengeance.' 

'May  I  not  shoot  the  skunk?  I  can  see  his  red  back  where  he 
stands  beside  the  white  fence ;  I  have  got  capital  good  aim.' 

*  No,  John,  not  yet.' 

'  Don't  you  mean  to  open?  Hubert,  you  and  Johnson  bring  up  that 
log  I  stumbled  over  just  now,  and  break  in  the  door.' 

It  was  now  time  to  take  some  notice  of  the  strangers.  Jonathan 
slowly  raised  the  window.  '  What  means  this  ?  Who  is  thee  that  dis- 
turbs a  peaceful  family  this  time  of  night  ? ' 

*  Open  your  door.  Sir,  and  you  will  see.' 
'  But  suppose  I  don't? ' 

'  Why  then  we  will  enable  you  to  see  us  directly  by  the  light  of  your 
own  hou^e.' 

*  But  how  do  I  know  thee  is  not  a  common  robber,  assuming  the 
king's  dress  for  thy  own  purposes  of  robbery  and  murder  ? ' 

*  This  will  not  do.  Sir.  I  put  a  plain  question :  will  you  open  your 
door,  or  shall  we  ?  " 

'Boys,"  said  Jonathan,  'can  you  see  the  two  fellows  who  carry 
the  log  ? ' 

'  Yes,  the  white  fence  shows  them  plain.' 

'Shoot  them.  I'll  try  the  master;  and  Quommino,  thee  hit  the 
other.* 

The  guns  flashed.  An  officer,  attended  by  two  men  carrying  the 
log,  and  another,  were  distinctly  seen  for  a  moment.  Then  a  still 
deeper  darkness  followed :  there  was  no  attempt  to  force  the  door,  and 
one  or  two  groans  near  it  told  the  reason.  Jonathan,  however,  had 
missed  his  aim ;  for  the  voice  of  the  same  officer  was  heard  at  a  little 
distance,  giving  orders  to  his  men. 

'  De  Lancey,  take  ten  men  and  break  in  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

The  d d  old  Quaker  has  taken  to  fighting  at  last.     Had  I  expected 

that,  I  would  have,  come  at  him  differently.'  Hubert  —  I  forget;  the 
sergeant  is  shot  —  Jones,  go  flash  your  musket  in  yonder  hay-mow ;  it 
will  give  us  a  little  light  to  work  by.     I  don't  like  this  night-work.' 

'But  had  we  not  better  postpone  that  till  we  have  secured  our 
prisoner,  and  are  ready  to  march  ?  It  will  bring  a  hornet's  nest  round 
our  ears,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

'  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right.' 

The  lieutenant  moved  off,  and  took  his  station  as  directed.    This 
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manceuvre,  simple  as  it  was,  puzzled  Jonathan  considerably.  He  had 
not  calculated  on  a  double  attack,  front  and  rear  at  once,  and  he  saw 
how  deplorably  it  diminished  his  chance  of  successful  resistance.  He 
had  given  orders  to  divide  his  forces  also,  when  a  sudden  report  of  fire- 
arms burst  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

*  By  jingo  1  them  English  must  be  great  shots !  I  have  heard  of 
missing  a  barn  door,  but  not  to  be  able  to  hit  a  whole  house  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.' 

The  firing  was  repeated,  though  apparently  with  less  force.    ^ 

'  That 's  queer/  added  Sam ;  '  I  '11  just  go  to  the  end  window  and 
'conitre.' 

They  all  ran  to  the  window,  but  could  see  nothing,  as  the  firing  had 
for  the  moment  ceased.  There  was  evidently  something  going  on  more 
than  they  could  account  for :  a  good  deal  of  confusion  prevailed,  and 
voices  of  men  running  to  and  fro,  mingled  with  groans,  were  heard. 
Presently  a  volley  fi'om  the  front  of  the  house  exhibited  the  state  of 
affairs. 

The  royal  forces  had  reunited,  (the  lieutenant's  party  having  left 
several  of  their  fellows  on  the  grass,)  and  were  firing  at  a  number  of 
men  in  a  measure  concealed  by  a  clump  of  trees,  and  dressed,  some  (^ 
them  in  the  continental  uniform,  others  in  none  at  all.  The  latter 
were  rapidly  loading  and  firing.  Three  red-coats  lay  between  the 
hostile  parties,  two  of  whom  seemed  dead,  while  the  other  leaned  on  his 
arm,  and  frequently  attempted  to  rise,  but  before  he  could  get  upon  his 
feet,  invariably  reeled  and  fell.  After  this  random  firing  had  continued 
about  five  minutes,  the  fate  of  the  conflict  ceased  to  be  doubtful. 
Almost  every  shot  wounded  some  one  of  the  royal  forces,  while  the 
colonists,  protected  by  the  trees  among  which  they  were  stationed,  or 
favored  by  the  unskilful  aim  of  their  enemies,  escaped  without  any 
serious  loss.  The  commander  of  the  former  was  evidently  getting  tired 
of  the  amusement.  His  men  ceased  firing  at  his  command,  and  having 
loaded  their  guns,  formed  in  a  line  and  charged  rapidly  upon  the  Ame- 
ricans, expecting  to  drive  them,  undisciplined  as  they  were,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  latter  also  withheld  their  fire,  and  silence 
and  darkness  again  prevailed.  The  regular  and  rapid  tread  of  the  one 
party  could  alone  be  heard,  till  having  reached  within  twice  a  musket's 
length  of  the  trees  behind  which  their  foes  were  stationed,  a  blaze  burst 
from  among  the  leaves;  the  advancing  party  stopped,  hesitated,  and 
then  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  retreated  at  a 
much  more  rapid  and  less  regular  pace  than  they  had  advanced.  The 
effect  of  the  fire  was  not  visible,  nor  were  the  movements  of  the  hostile 
parties,  as  the  one  pursued  the  other.  Now  and  then  a  shot  was  heard, 
each  less  distinct  than  its  predecessor,  till  they  ceased  entirely.  After 
an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  the  steps  of  the  victorious  party  again 
approached.  They  had  followed  their  foes  as  far  as  prudence  permitted, 
considering  the  powerful  force  in  the  neighborhood. 

*  William,  we  are  glad  to  see  thee ;  never  were  more  so  to  see  any 
one.  A  friend  in  need,  thee  knows;  but  come  in;  thy  friends  must 
want  some  refreshment.' 

'  Are  you  all  safe  1    Where  is  Emma? ' 
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*  Oh !  she  is  well,  and  so  are  all ;  but  come  in.' 

'  In  one  moment,  Sir.  Jenkins,  have  these  wounded  men  attended 
to :  bring  all  of  them  into  the  house ;  leave  the  dead  till  morning.' 

Three  wounded  men  were  found,  and  an  old  French  surgeon,  who 
was  attached  to  the  continental  service  in  that  capacity,  prepared  to 
attend  to  them.  He  was  a  man  of  great  skill,  and  of  still  greater 
eccentricity. 

*  Doctor,'  said  the  first  man,  whom  they  had  laid  on  a  bed,  '  I  shall 
die,  if  you  do  n't  hurry.     I  have  already  bled  for  half  an  hour.' 

'  Do  you  wish  to  die.  Sir  ? '  examining  the  wound. 

*  No,  Sir,^I  would  prefer  to  live.' 

*  I  shall  take  off  your  right  leg.' 

'  My  right  leg !  for  Heaven's  sake.  Sir,  do  n't  do  that ! ' 

*  By  gar,'  said  the  doctor,  throwing  himself  back  in  an  attitude ;  *  I 
thought  you  said  you  prefere  to  live;  no?' 

*To  be  sure,  I  do,  but ' 

'  Take  your  preference ;  live  with  one  leg,  or  go  to  hell  with  two.' 

*  Oh !  take  it  off,  if  it  must  be  so :  I  must  bear  it.' 

*  I  shall  have  that  happiness  directly :  your  comrade  seems  more  like 
to  die  than  you.' 

This  man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  groaning,  as  much  in  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  as  from  bodily  pain,  ceased  his  complaints  as  the  doctor 
approached,  and  watched  his  countenance  with  an  intense  interest, 
while  he  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  wounds.  Monsieur  Vattel  went 
through  all  the  necessary  examination  with  perfect  coolness  and  pro- 
fessional composure,  his  face  giving  no  indications  by  which  the 
wounded  man  could  estimate  his  chance  for  life.  Having  finished,  he 
turned  round,  as  if  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

'  Is  there  no  chance  for  me  1 ' 

*  No.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed.  Sir,  I  am  not  very  weak :  must  I  indeed  die  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure  you  die.' 

'  I  tell  you.  Sir,'  raising  on  his  arms,  '  I  must  not,  dare  not,  will  not 
die !     Not  yef — not  now  ! ' 

'  Ver  well,  if  you  can  help  it ;  if  you  can  live  with  that  hole  through 
your  guts,  ver  well.' 

'Oh,  Sir,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  try  to  keep  me  alive  —  a  few 
hours  at  least.    Oh,  I  shall  go  to  hell ! ' 

*  Why  for  you  go  to  hell  T ' 

'  Oh !  there  is  no  help  for  me !  I  have  the  business  of  a  life  to  do, 
and  five  minutes  to  do  it  in !  Can  you  not  give  me  a  day  ?  But  it  is 
useless.     I  must  go  to  hell.' 

*  But  why  for  you  go  there?  Oh,  no!  come,  be  compose;  you  will 
not  go  to  hell :  why  for  you  go  there  ?  * 

*  I  '11  tell  you,  Sir,  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  I  am  lost 
for  ever.  My  uncle  died.  My  elder  brother  was  his  heir ;  as  there 
was  no  will,  myself  and  two  others  offered  to  watch  the  corpse.  We 
wrote  a  will  in  my  favor,  put  a  pen  in  the  dead  man's  hand,  and  I 
guided  the  fingers  and  made  him  sign  his  name.  My  companions 
witnessed  the  will,  and  swore  they  saw  my  uncle  sign  it    We  divided 
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the  money.  Now,  Sir,  have  I  not  forfeited  all  mercy,  human  or  divine  T 
What  do  you  think  now? ' 

'By  G  —  d  1  then  you  do  go  to  hell  1 '  said  the  doctor,  dropping  the 
hand  he  had  continued  to  hold.  The  dying  man  fell  back  upon  the 
bed,  gave  one  heavy  heart-rending  groan,  and  died. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Vallette  retained  his  men  in  the  house,  in 
fear  of  another  attack,  until  day  dawned  and  rendered  that  precaution 
unnecessary.  The  enemy  had  left  ten  of  their  men,  including  the 
wounded,  around  the  house.  The  two  who  carried  the  log  were  found 
lifeless  upon  it  The  English  Friends,  Rachel,  and  the  maids  were 
brought  safe  from  the  garret,  from  which  they  seemed  very  loath  to 
venture,  until  they  were  assured  that  the  guns  carried  by  Vallette' s 
friends,  though  loaded,  *  would  not  go  off.*  On  reaching  the  hall, 
where  the  dead  were  all  collected  for  interment,  they  were  no  little 
horrified. 

*  How  uncertain  is  life !  Vain  and  fleeting  as  the  morning  mist ! 
Verily,  '  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ! '  solemnly  observed 
Joseph  Dida 

'  Verily  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  debt,*  solemnly  answered  the 
doctor. 

'He  says  true  —  too  true.  But  it  is  Congress'  fault.  Why  don't 
they  pay  our  dues  ? ' 

The  next  competent  meeting  dealt  with  Jonathan,  and  he  was  read 
cut,  in  due  form.  He  was  never  willing  to  confess  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  of  course  was  not  readmitted.  But  this  was  not  all : 
it  was  clearly  in  evidence  that  Emma  had  not  only  carried,  but  actually 
assisted  her  father  to  load,  one  of  the  guns,  thus  aiding  and  abetting 
his  contumacy.  She  was,  therefore,  upon  the  principle  that  the  acces- 
sary is  as  bad  as  the  principal,  also  ejected  from  the  Society.  This 
incident  was  very  convenient  to  her  lover.  There  remained  no  longer 
any  impediment  tp  their  marriage.  The  gordian  knot  was  severed  by 
the  very  authority  which  had  formed  it.  Friend  Dido  and  Martha 
Nazleby  experienced  a  sudden  relief  from  that  weight  on  their  mind, 
which  had  forced  them  to  visit  Friends  in  America,  and  felt  easy  to 
return  home.  The  two  worthies,  Betsey  Meek  and  Esquire  Smallhead 
lived  long,  and  died  lamented.  Betsey  was  for  years  a  notorious  dealer 
in  grog  '  by  the  small,'  without  legal  license,  contrary  to  the  act  of  the 
state  of  New-Jersey,  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  for  which,  afler 
having  escq>ed  innumerable  indictments,  she  was  at  last  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  She  died  in  prison,  expressing  with  her 
latest  breath,  her  surprise  that  an  ungrateful  country  so  forgot  the 
important  services  she  had  rendered  during  the  '  revolution  war*  as 
she  termed  it,  and  declaring  that  had  Gineral  Washington  or  Gineral 
Maxwell  lived,  they  would  never  have  seen  her  so  hardly  used.  The 
Esquire  met  with  a  very  different  return  for  his  valuable  services,  and 
died  '  a  hero  of  the  revolution* 

The  reader  may  be  anxious  to  know  what  distinguished  share  he 
took  in  the  night's  affair;  thus  far  is  known.  While  Vallette  was 
hurrying  through  a  wood  on  his  return  to  Bordentown,  to  rejoin  his 
Captain,  a  man  was  seen  to  start  at  full  speed  from  a  bunch  of  bushes, 
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with  his  body  almost  bent  double  and  his  head  sunk  beneath  his 
shoulders,  shouting  all  the  while,  'Don't  shoot!  don't  shoot!  don't 
shoot ! "  One  of  the  men,  in  sport,  discharged  his  gun  in  the  air,  and 
the  man  dropped  as  if  dead.  He  proved  to  be  the  Esquire ;  and  being 
raised  from  the  ground,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  he  was 
unhurt,  or  even  alive.  He  lived,  however,  to  be  a  great  man,  and  a 
valiant,  according  to  his  own  representations,  though  the  people  knew 
how  far  to  credit  them,  and  laughed  at  his  empty  boastings.  After 
a  while,  however,  the  actors  in  the  scene,  of  which  the  Esquire  always 
represented  himself  the  hero,  died  off  or  removed  from  the  vicinity, 
and  the  new-comers  began  to  look  upon  him  as  really  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  and  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Accordingly 
he  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  aspired  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 

After  many  years,  his  native  town  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
borough,  and  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  chief  burgess.  Who  so 
well  qualified  for  that  elevated  station  as  the  patriotic  and  gallant 
Esquire  ?  He  was  accordingly  elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  became  forthwith  a  great  reformer  of  abuses. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  left  his  wheel-barrow  over  night  on  the  side  path, 
especially  if  the  chief  burgess  or  his  lady  chanced  to  stumble  over  it ! 
Wo  to  the  boy  who  ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  *  Proclamation '  and 
the  law,  to  fire  a  squib  at  elections  or  on  the  Fourth  of  July  1  Soon 
after  he  came  into  office  he  strove  anxiously  to  obtain  authority  from 
the  legislature  to  hold  a  quarterly  borough  court,  for  the  trial  of  all 
offences  committed  within  its  limits.  A  friend  modestly  suggested  that 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  an  amount  of  business  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  the  court.  '  Oh,'  said  the  learned  burgess,  *  oh, 
let  me  but  establish  my  court,  and  I  '11  create  a  business !  I  '11  soon 
create  a  business,  Sir.'  On  hearing  that  such  was  the  calculation  of 
their  chief  magistrate,  the  people  declined  to  further  it,  and  it  failed. 

I  remember  to  have  been  present  on  one  occasion,  at  a  concert  given 
by  a  party  of  musical  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  which  Mr.  Smallhead 
and  the  clergyman  of  the  church  in  which  it  was  held  were  standing 
near  me.  *  Old  hundred '  was  performed,  and  the  reverend  gentleman 
observed  to  me :  '  Noble  tune  that.  Sir,  it  was  composed  by  Martin 
Luther.'  Another  gentleman  who  was  near  us  did  not  hear  the 
remark :  *  By  whom,  Sir  1 '  said  he :  'By  Marshal  Blucher,  Sir,'  said 
the  chief  burgess,  emphatically,  '  by  Marshal  Blucher,  Sir  ! ' 

But  he  is  with  his  fathers ;  so  rest  to  his  ashes !  peace  to  his  memory ! 
The  country  newspaper,  in  announcing  his  death,  proclaimed  that 
*  another  revolutionary  hero  was  no  more.'  The  body  was  interred 
with  great  state  in  the  grave-yard,  and  a  volley  fired  over  the  senseless 
clay,  that  would  have  frightened  the  life  out  of  its  frail  tenement  had  it 
not  fled  already.  A  column  was  erected  very  appropriately  upon  the 
scene  of  his  imaginary  glory,  just  over  the  spot  on  which  Scipio  had 
planted  his  cannon ;  engraved  upon  its  face,  an  epitaph  bears  honorable 
testimony  to  his  usefulness,  his  genius,  the  manly  excellence  of  his 
character,  and  the  perfect  purity  of  his  practice.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  living,  and  to  show  what  great  and  good  qualities  death 
confers  upon  ordinary  mortals;  how  it  makes  the  timorous  brave,  the 
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weak  wise,  and  the  selfish  generous ;  I  subjoin  the  inscription  which 
his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  public  expense,  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of 
their  deceased  and  venerated  chief  burgess : 

*  Tratellkr  ! 

Tread  lightly  on  thii  lod, 
For  underneath  restB  all  that  was  mortal  of 

THOMAS  SNEAK  SMALLHEAD,  ESQUIRE, 

A  aoldier  of  the  Revolution, 
For  many  yean  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  County  of 

BuRLINGTOir, 

Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  first  Chief  Burgess  of 

BORDENTOWN. 

Richly  endowed  with  Heaven's  gift  of  mind  and  heart. 

Equally  admired,  esteemed,  and  beloved. 

He  charmed  the  social  circle,  and  blest  the  domestic  sphere : 

In  him  were  combined,  in  rare  union,  the  virtues  of  a 

CHRISTIAN  AND  A   PATRIOT. 

In  her  hour  of  need,  his  blood  was  given  to  his  country; 

In  her  hour  of  triumph. 

She  delighted  to  honor  her  patriot  son. 

On  Qie  20th  of  January,  1816, 

His  fellow-citizens  mourned  in  his,  the  departure  of 

GENIUS,  VALOR,  AND   VIRTUE. 

'  TrsTeller,  make  bare  thy  feet ! 
Thou  tread'it  on  hol^  fround  s 
Freodoii)  keept  her  vii^iLi  here, 
And  breathee  her  ipirit  round. 

That  Pod.  't  waa  motitened  once 

With  Ireemen'i  blood ;  *  yon  moond, 
T  ia  a  hero'i  monument — 

Thou  tread'st  on  holy  ground ! ' 


SONNET 


TO    A    voBTaaav    z.Axa    ov    a    auicicaa'a   sat    at    vooir. 

How  calm !     No  breath  disturbs  the  sleeping  air : 

'Tis  as  if  storms  were  not,  and  winds  hau  died. 

Yet  from  each  point  the  evaporating  tide 

Unseen,  unceasingly  ascends  to  where. 

In  huge  black  clouds  resolved,  the  mists  prepare 

Their  tempest  doings;  on  tlie  whirlwind  ride; 

Or  with  the  liquid  levin-bolt  launch  wide 

The  dire  commanded  ruin.    Thus,  though  fair. 

Serene,  and  calm,  the  unbeliever  long  . 

Mav  smooth  his  outward  life,  yet  treacherously 

Th  unseen,  unceasing  streams  of  thought  ascend 

Up  to  high  Heaven ;  thence,  in  their  foul  dark  throng 

Engendered,  shall  God's  wrath  avenging  fly. 

And  whelm  his  barren  soul  in  woes  Uiat  never  end. 


•  Videlicet  Scirio ! 
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BONO. 


I. 

While,  o'er  western  mountainB  flying, 

Evening  fades  to  calm  repose, 
O'er  the  Day,  serenely  dying, 
Night  her  starry  mantle  throws; 
Beaming  o  er  the  hills  afar. 
See  the  glowing  Vesper  Star ! 
And,  as  darker  grows  the  night. 
Still  brighter  shines  her  cheering  light 

II. 

When  our  day  of  Life  is  ending, 

When  our  trials  all  are  o'er, 
When  our  sad  remains  are  blending 
With  their  parent  earth  once  more ; 
Through  the  fearful  night  of  ffloom 
That  surrounds  the  silent  tomlo, 
Faith,  our  Star,  shall  lead  the  way 
To  realms  of  Glory's  endless  Day.  ii. 


LIFE      IN      HAYTI. 


VUICBBB      TWOi 


The  earliest  stirrers  in  the  streets  were  children  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  They  were  generally  black,  though  here  and  there  a  pair 
of  yellow  legs  showed  that  the  population  was  not  aU  African.  Panta- 
loons among  this  small  fry  were  a  scarce  article.  Shirts  were  more 
commdn ;  the  wearers  of  this  garment  being  about  in  equal  proportion 
with  others  who  were  *  in  puris  naturalibus* 

They  all  bore  a  large  calabash,  or  a  five-gallon  demijohn,  on  their 
heads,  and  some  drove  an  ass,  having  a  pair  of  kegs  slung  in  a  rude 
saddle  across  his  back ;  and  as  the  hungry  little  beast  stooped  to  pick 
up  the  cane-parings  or  the  mango-stones,  the  air  resounded  with  the 
hard  blows  applied  to  his  sides  with  a  large  stick,  of  which  however  he 
seemed  as  insensible  as  if  he  had  been  made  of  iron.  An  ancient 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  died  of  laughter  on  seeing  an  ass  eat 
thistles.  I  can  believe  it,  for  '  they  have  a  way  with  them '  which  is 
irresistibly  ludicrous,  particularly  when  they  laugh.  This  they  do, 
like  Leather-stocking,  very  silently,  only  sticking  their  noses  up  in  the 
air,  and  turning  their  lips,  upper  and  nether,  inside  out  as  it  were, 
showing  both  ranges  of  teeth  to  their  full  extent.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
the  grin  exceedingly.  They  often  laugh  just  before  '  turning  to'  upon 
a  nice  bundle  of  fresh  grass. 

Occasionally  an  urchin  would  undertake  to  mount  his  donkey  '  en 
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croupe ; '  and  if  the  latter  chanced  to  be  young  and  frisky,  some  capital 
sport  ensued.  The  boy  begins  with  a  sort  of  Indian  grunt,  to  urge  his 
beast ;  the  latter  answered  by  stopping  short  in  the  road :  then  the 
thick  blows  rain  about  his  ears.  But  the  donkey  is  in  for  a  frolic. 
Down  goes  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  up  fly  his  heels  into  the  air ; 
so  straight  that  he  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  standing  on  his  head.  Of 
course  no  cavalier  could  keep  his  seat  under  such  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  accordingly  the  rider  is  soon  sprawling  in  the  gutter.  Away 
goes  the  victor,  delighted  with  his  feat,  and  his  hard  trot  soon  shakes 
the  kegs  out  of  the  slings,  and  they  are  scattered  along  the  road.  His 
saddle  follows  next;  and  having  now  shaken  off  all  incumbrances,  he 
stops,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  caught,  looking  as  demure  and  innocent 
as  a  young  calf.  Young  Jehu,  having  picked  himself  up,  and  gathered 
together  his  dispersed  tackle,  comes  slowly  along,  scoldLag  with  great 
volubility;  and  while  he  is  refitting  his  rigging,  vows  that  his  jack 
'  do  n't  know  who  he  is  dealing  with,  and  that  he  '11  show  him.'  Saying 
this,  he  mounts  again,  but  only  to  turn  another  somerset  over  the  head 
of  his  Bucephalus ;  and  thus  they  go,  until  they  arrive  at  the  river, 
where  a  curious  scene  is  presented. 

Here  and  there  the  four-footed  servants  are  standing  in  the  water, 
their  kegs  floating  on  the  surface,  while  a  drove  of  youngsters  are 
sporting  in  the  cool  element,  kicking  up  their  heels,  splashing  about, 
and  carrying  on  in  the  most  amphibious  manner,  and  sdl  this  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  river's  mouth,  where  its  downward  current  meets 
the  ocean  waves,  which  come  thundering  in  with  terrific  violence. 
But  the  little  ebonies  care  neither  for  the  strong  current,  nor  its  depth, 
nor  for  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  nor  yet  for  the  sharks  which  are 
prowling  about  just  outside  the  break  of  the  billows.  There  they  are, 
morning  and  night,  tumbling  about  till  they  are  tired ;  when  they  fill 
up  their  loads,  and  after  getting  safe  home  with  the  big  demijohn  on 
their  heads,  they  run  a  greater  risk  of  a  taste  of  the  cow-hide  than  of  a 
good  meal  of  salt  fish  and  plantains. 

There  was  another  class  of  early  risers,  being  perhtfps  the  water-boys' 
mammas,  who  were  trudging  along,  also  bound  to  the  river  side. 
These  were  washer-women,  who  bore  upon  their  heads  bundles  of 
clothes  big  enough  to  fill  a  small  horse-cart.  Each  one  wielded  a 
'  beater,'  a  circular  piece  of  heavy  wood,  with  a  handle  eight  inches 
long.  Their  modus  operandi  was  as  follows :  The  article  to  be  cleansed 
is  duly  soaped  and  soaked ;  it  is  then  made  up  into  small  compass,  and 
pounded  unmercifully  upon  the  nearest  stone  with  the  beater.  They 
are  then  spread  upon  the  sand  to  dry.  These  women  marching  home- 
ward at  nightpfall,  with  both  arms  a-kimbo,  balancing  their  huge  burdens 
by  the  motion  of  the  head,  are  as  singular  a  spectacle  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  a  tropical  country. 

After  getting  a  breakfast  of  cafi  au  lait,  French  bread  and  fresh 
butter,  topped  off  with  an  omelet,  (what  an  appetite  one  has  after  a 
voyage !)  I  went  down  to  see  the  fashions  and  the  natives  below  stairs. 
And  there  they  were,  of  all  colors ;  for  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  had  drawn 
out  the  shop-keepers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women,  and  they 
welcomed  us  with  great  cordiality.     There  was  the  old  Guinea  negress 
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whose  master  had  been  murdered  by  his  slaves.  Her  wrinkled  cheeks 
bore  each  four  or  fiTe  broad  stripes,  stamped  probably  by  her  tribe 
when  a  child.  She  was  dressed  in  a  seersucker-gown,  and  wore  a 
handkerchief  upon  her  head,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  straw  hat 
three  feet  broad  in  the  brim,  l^rom  her  ears  hung  gold  rings  as  large 
round  as  a  dollar,  and  she  wore  six  or  eight  on  her  fingers.  She  made 
us  a  low  reverence,  and  was  very  respectful  in  her  deportment,  though 
one  of  the  largest  shop-keepers  in  the  place. 

There  too  was  the  bright-eyed,  beautiful  quadroon,  her  clear  olive 
brow  encircled  with  raven  tresses  of  astonishing  luxuriance.  She 
wore  the  bright-colored  madrass  as  a  head-dress,  while  her  well-shaped 
feet  were  enclosed  in  silk  stockings  and  kid  sho^s.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  planter  whose  estate  had  been  tilled  by  five  hundred 
slaves,  and  who  had  revelled  in  all  the  luxury  which  vast  wealth  could 
command.  But  for  the  Revolution,  she  might  now  have  been  mistress 
of  that  estate.  Indeed  she  is  mistress  of  it ;  but  the  slaves  are  now  her 
equals,  and  the  plantation  is  a  desert.  Such  are  the  strange  histories 
of  almost  every  individual  in  that  eventful  Island. 

Old  Madelaine,  whom  I  first  named,  has  told  me  her  story.  She 
says  she  was  born  in  a  large  city  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  that  on 
arriving  in  St.  Domingo  in  a  slaver,  she  met  her  present  husband,  who 
was  her  townsman  and  whom  she  had  known  at  home.  He  is  a  likely 
black,  and  though  an  old  man,  has  another  wife  and  half  a  dozen  young 
children  under  his  roof,  of  whom  the  step-mother  is  fond  as  if  they 
were  her  own.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  old  couple  are  natives 
of  Timbuctoo.  As  before  observed,  a  more  accurate  historical  know- 
ledge would  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  understanding  the  charac- 
ters of  these  people.  I  knew  only  that  a  servile  insurrection  had 
terminated  some  five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  separation  of  this 
rich  colony  from  the  crown  of  France ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  the 
struggle  originated ;  that  the  cry  of  '  Liberty  and  Equality '  raised  in 
France  and  echoed  through  the  globe  found  eager  listeners  in  the 
colored  population  of  St.  Domingo ;  by  '  colored  *  I  mean  the  grades 
between  white  and  black ;  that,  seeing  the  aristocracy  trodden  under 
foot  in  the  mother  country,  they  thought  the  triumph  of  human  rights 
would  reach  their  case,  and  place  them  on  a  footing  with  the  whites. 
I  did  not  know  that  their  ;demands  to  be  recognized  as  citizens  had 
been  treated  with  neglect,  and  that  in  revenge  they  had  roused  up  the 
blacks  to  action ;  the  consequences  of  which  were  soon  seen  in  the 
conflagration  of  all  the  estates  in  the  neighborhood ;  of  Cape  Francois 
and  of  the  rich  city  itself,  which  was  at  the  time  the  most  superb  in 
the  new  world,  and  said  by  the  French  to  be  excelled  only  by  Paris 
itself.  Neither  did  I  know  much  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Island ;  of  the  black  slaves  who  rose  by  their  prowess  to  be  kings  and 
emperors;  one  of  whom,  Toussaint  UOuverture,  has  been  recently 
held  up  to  the  world  as  possessing  more  virtues  than  were  ever  before 
bestowed  on  any  human  being.  No  wonder  Miss  Martineau  is  so 
enthusiastic  in  her  love  for  the  race,  if  she  believes  Toussaint  to  have 
been  as  she  has  painted  him  in  '  the  Hour  and  the  Man.' 

I  did  not  know  that  while  the  black  Emperor  Chri8tq)he,  bom  a 
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Blave  in  St.  Kitts,  swayed  his  bloody  sceptre  over  the  north,  the  people 
o^  the  south,  among  whom  I  was  staying,  feared  and  hated  him,  and 
disputed  his  power  'ot  et  armis;^  and  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
having  been  won  over  by  him  turned  traitors  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
took  to  the  mountains,  and  kept  this  whole  district  in  an  uproar  for 
many  years,  having  been  subdued  only  three  or  four  years  before  my 
arrival  among  them.  Had  I  possessed  all  this  information,  I  could 
better  have  understood  the  murderous  visages  and  tigerish  looks  which 
I  saw  every  day ;  not  that  they  were  universal,  for  the  town's-people 
were  many  of  them  worthy,  peaceable  citizens;  and  the  most  ferocious 
had  doubtless  been  killed  off  in  their  sanguinary  wars. 

There  were  in  the  employ  of  the  House  some  twenty  American 
blacks,  who  formed  part  of  a  considerable  emigration  which  came  to 
the  Island  from  Philadelphia  and  New-York  in  1824.  Those  whom  I 
saw  came  principally  from  Bucks  County,  (Penn.,)  and  were  by  far  the 
best  blacks  I  ever  met  with.  They  had  in  their  number  several  preach- 
ers, as  Bradford,  Robinson,  Legrow,  etc.,  and  were  well-behaved, 
industrious  men,  many  having  large  families.  They  had  been  induced 
to  emigrate  by  specious  stories  of  the  lands  they  would  receive,  and  the 
great  crops  of  coffee  and  sugar  they  would  raise :  but  they  soon  found 
their  mistake.  If  they  had  been  fairly  treated  by  the  Government,  and 
kindly  received  by  the  natives,  they  would  have  proved  a  valuable 
acquisition.  They  soon  found  that  they  could  get  no  title-deeds  to 
land  without  living  upon  it  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  they  accepted 
it  on  such  conditions ;  but  instead  of  being  cordially  received  by  the 
country  negroes,  the  latter  seem  to  have  entertained  for  them  a  down- 
right hatred.  They  stole  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  the  major  part  of  their  victims  were  driven  into  the  towns  to  keep 
themselves  from  starving,  where  they  now  live  as  day-laborers.  A  few 
individuals  have  persevered  in  the  country,  but  they  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  title  to  their  land,  for  which  piece  of  imposition  the 
Government  should  take  shame  and  conft^sion  of  face  to  itself. 

The  bloody  scenes  of  which  the  Island  was  the  theatre  for  so  long  a 
period  have  destroyed  all  congeniality  of  feeling  between  the  Haytien 
black  and  his  American  brethren;  or  it  may  be  that  they  are  from 
different  stocks.  Were  the  Africans  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colo- 
nies from  the  same  districts  with  those  of  the  English  ?  I  believe  the 
fact  to  be,  that  they  all  went  to  the  same  marts  indiscriminately,  and 
that  the  slave  who  is  picking  coffee  in  Brazil  may  have  had  a  brother 
in  Carolina  gathering  rice,  or  in  the  cane-fields  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica,  or 
cutting  throats  to-day  and  smothered  in  a  sulphur  ship  to-morrow,  in 
St.  Domingo. 

The  triumph  of  the  Haytien  blacks  over  their  masters  has  rendered 
them  audacious ;  and  their  half-rustic  half-military  mode  of  life  has 
produced  a  lawlessness  of  feeling  and  conduct,  which  is  inconceivable 
to  those  who  have  only  seen  the  African  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  sub- 
mission. They  look  upon  our  blacks  with  undisguised  contempt ;  while 
the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  latter  only  lays  him  open  to  every 
species  of  imposition.  Several  of  them  went  upon  the  estate  of  a 
mulatto  woman,  the  widow  of  a  revolutionary  general.     She  was  noto- 
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rious  for  her  wicked  character.  They  '  took  the  act '  as  it  is  called,  or 
bound  themselves  to  w6rk  the  plantation  on  shares  for  a  term  of  years. 
After  suffering  every  kind  of  ill  treatment,  they  broke  their  contract  in 
a  body,  and  moved  into  the  town  where  they  lived  a  year  or  two,  the 
old  woman  using  every  inducement  to  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to 
her  lands,  where  they  might  raise  produce  for  her,  and  be  cheated  them- 
selves. They  resolutely  refused  to  go,  until  at  last  she  got  authority  to 
send  a  guard  of  soldiers  after  them  to  escort  them.  I  saw  the  soldiers 
when  they  arrested  one  of  the  number,  an  old  man  named  Tilghman, 
from  Philadelphia.  '  Come ! '  said  they,  '  march  1 '  '  Tell  them,'  said 
the  old  man  '  that  if  they  want  to  get  me  there  again,  they  must  carry 
me,  for  I  will  not  go.'  Without  more  ado,  they  threw  him  on  the 
ground  and  dragged  him  along  by  the  heels  for*  several  rods,  his  head 
and  shoulders  scraping  the  ground.  Not  a  voice  dared  to  cry '  Shame ! ' 
but  they  dropped  him  at  last,  and  the  persecution  was  given  up ;  and  the 
emigrants  were  not  compelled  to  go  to  the  hated  plantation,  for  the 
authorities  were  tired  of  them. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  emigrants  gave  a  faithful  account  of 
things  to  their  friends  at  home ;  for  though  many  contrived  to  get  back 
to  the  States,  they  4:eceived  no  additions  to  their  number.  Among 
those  who  returned,  was  the  young  woman  who  was  murdered  in  Broad- 
way, a  year  or  two  since,  by  her  husband.  If  these  emigrants  had  gone 
to  Liberia,  they  would  have  had  land  of  their  own  without  difficulty, 
and  would  now  be  living  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  and 
probably  not  a  larger  proportion  would  have  died  than  have  perished  in 
Hayti.  There  they  would  have  had  companions  and  countrymen,  sym- 
pathizing in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  speaking  the  same  language ; 
they  would^  have  had  their  churches  and  their  schools,  where  their 
children  could  be  taught.  If  rumors  of  wars,  and  standing  armies  ever 
die  away  in  Hayti,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will  settle  down 
into  more  sober  and  regular  habits,  and  that  industrious  cultivators  will 
be  seen,  instead  of  a  rude  and  dissolute  soldiery.  Under  such  a  change, 
this  noble  island  will  offer  a  happy  home  to  millions  of  blacks,  if  so 
many  are  without  an  asylum :  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
country  which  presents  less  inducements  to  the  emigrants ;  for  of  what 
service  is  a  fertile  soil  that  must  be  cultivated  in  the  midst  of  an  inhos- 
pitable people?  ^Be  it  observed  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  emi- 
grant's reception.  Whites  generally  have  little  cause  to  complain ;  and 
I  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  kindness  experienced  in  a  long  resi- 
dence. This  is  the  more  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  the  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  the  only  individual  who  is  there  entirely  unprotected 
by  his  government.  English,  French,  Danish,  Swedes,  Germans,  etc., 
have  their  consuls  and  vice-consuls ;  but  not  even  a  commercial  agent 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island,  though  our 
vessels  and  our  seamen  frequent  these  parts  more  than  all  the  rest. 

In  1837,  a  planter  from  Florida  purchased  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port-au-Plat,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  removed  thither  with 
all  his  slaves.  They  of  course  became  free,  as  he  anticipated;  but 
what  arrangement  he  has  made  with  them,  I  am  not  aware.  They 
must  either  labor  for  wages  or  on  shares.    As  that  quarter  of  the  island 
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has  been  coiiiparati?ely  quiet,  the  negroes  are  probably  more  civil ;  bat 
if  he  made  this  move  as  a  speculation,  he  has  probably  had  cause  to 
repent  ere  this.  If  undertaken  with  the  benevolent  design  of  improving 
the  condition  of  his  slaves,  every  one  will  wish  him  success,  however 
problematical  the  result  may  be. 

Taking  a  walk  through  the  principal  streets,  I  found  that  every  house 
was  a  shop.  '  Where,'  said  I, '  do  you  find  purchasers  where  every  one 
seems  to  have  goods  to  sell  \ '  '  Oh,  you  will  see  in  a  day  or  two.' 
Accordingly,  on  Saturday  morning  the  mystery  was  solved.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  the  occupants  were  out,  parading  the  dry  goods  on 
empty  crates  and  boxes  and  on  lines  under  the  balconies,  in  most  showy 
style.  Bright  red  and  yellow  handkerchiefs  and  dresses,  white  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  piles  of  crockery,  pins,  needles,  and  other  useful 
articles,  were  exposed  for  sale.  The  provision  dealers  had  their  tables 
spread  out  with  a  tempting  display  of  salted  pork,  cut  into  various  sized 
pieces;  salt  beef,  so(^  in  bars,  red  herrings,  cheese,  salt  fish,  salt 
mackerel,  and  a  variety  of  other  '  salaisons,'  on  which  the  people  for 
the  most  part  live ;  for  though  they  have  fresh  pork  and  beef,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  their  animal  food  is  of  the  above  articles.  By 
eight  o'clock  the  whole  street  looked  like  one  great  shop  a  mile  long  or 
more;  every  thing  inside  i^iparently  being  brought  out  of  doors ;  though 
a  closer  inspection  showed  the  shelves  still  garnished  with  demijohns 
of  tafia,  (a  cheap  rum,)  poor  French  claret,  olive  oil,  strings  of  garlic, 
etc.  But  they  are  ready  none  too  early.  The  town  is  soon  swarming 
with  country  people,  bearing  baskets  on  their  heads  and  arms,  and 
driving  or  leading  mules  and  asses,  also  loaded  with  the  products  of  the 
country ;  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  fowls,  oranges,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
beans,  peas,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  These  were  all  wending  their 
way  to  the  market-place,  selling  however  on  the  road  to  whomsoever 
chose  to  buy.  Such  a  spectacle  as  a  West-India  town  presents  at  such 
a  period,  is  worth  a  voyage  to  see.  The  shop-keepers  hailing  their 
rustic  acquaintances :  '  Here  Jeannette,  I  have  some  mouchoirs^  which 
will  suit  you  to  a  charm.'  '  Well,  I  '11  call  when  I  go  back.'  '  Sam-* 
son,  come  and  see  these  splendid  manchets ;  horn  handles ;  will  last 
your  life  time.'  '  Ma'amselle,  with  the  red  gown  there !  bring  your 
bananas  this  way !  How  do  you  sell  them  7  The  bunches  are  very  small.' 
A  loud  voice  in  the  rear  calls  out :  '  Clear  the  road  there !  Do  n't  yoa 
see  my  jack  has  walked  six  leagues  without  taking  his  load  off  7  Let  me 
get  along.'  'Ah,  vous  mentez,  Jean  Pierre,  you  black  nigger;  you 
know  you  stopped  at  Compere  Bean  Soleil's  last  night,  and  you  and 
your  beast  had  as  much  as  you  could  eat,  and  a  good  night's  rest  to 
boot ! '  And  here  ensues  a  guffaw  from  shop-folks,  countrymen,  and 
every  body  else,  Jean  Pierre's  being  the  loudest.  Every  one  now  wants 
to  say  something  witty,  but  nobody  listens.  A  jackass  runs  foul  of^  a 
table  and  overturns  it ;  the  owner  rushes  out  to  make  him  or  his  owner 
pay  damages ;  and  such  a  shouting,  shrieking,  yelling  takes  place,  as  if 
Bedlam  were  let  loose ;  for  they  laugh  at  nothing,  quarrel  at  nothing, 
drink  too  much  tafia,  spend  their  money,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  town 
is  deserted,  the  goods  folded  up  and  put  away.  Thus  passes  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  sees  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes ;  with  the  addition  of 
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a  parade  of  soldiery ;  and  as  many  of  these  come  in  from  the  country, 
the  day  is  more  noisy  if  possible  than  the  preceding.  The  shop-keepers 
find  their  account  in  all  this ;  some  of  them  bringing  in  three  hundred 
dollars  every  fortnight. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  soil  is  rich,  though  but  a  small  part  is 
yielding  its  fruitfulness  for  the  benefit  of  man,  vast  tracts  being  entirely 
desert  and  uncultivated.  Afier  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  their  lands 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  local  government,  who  gave  away  the 
best  plantations  to  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  whether  black  or  of 
mixed  blood.  Thus  many  who  had  been  writhing  under  the  task- 
master's whip,  found  themselves  possessors  of  estates  which  had  pro- 
duced princely  incomes.  But  though  they  became  owners,  they  were 
far  from  being  recipients  of  the  same  advantages  as  their  white  prede- 
cessors. The  land  was  there,  and  the  cofiee-trees  were  still  bearing 
luxuriant  crops;  but  where  were  the  gangs  of  slaves  to  gather  and 
prepare  them  for  market?  In  the  first  place,  half  of  them  had  been 
slain  in  the  war,  and  in  the  next  place  every  one  who  was  lefl  received 
one  half  of  all  he  assisted  in  cultivating.  Under  the  'ancient  regime,' 
every  estate  was  in  perfect  order ;  the  slave  receiving  nothing  but  food 
to  give  him  strength.  Under  the  new  state  of  things,  every  thing  like 
order  had  vanished :  the  ci-devant  slave  was  now  the  free  '  cultivateur ; ' 
and  '  liberty  *  did  not  mean  labor.  He  was  to  be  seen  oflener  with  his 
musket  and  military  coat  than  with  his  hoe  and  firock ;  oflener  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  tamboo,  than  digging  in  the 
cane-field  or  trimming  the  coffee  trees;  oftener,  in  short,  construing 
liberty  as  uncontrolled  licentiousness,  than  stooping  to  work,  which 
made  him  think  of  the  lash  of  the  overseer.  St.  Cboix. 


SONNET 
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Against  the  current  strong,  a  power  nnaeen 

Hurries  as  onward.    The  reyoivinff  wheel, 

Obedient  to  that  power  within,  dotn  feel 

No  wish  to  linger  near  this  lovely  soene ; 

Though  by  the  river-side  the  fields  are  green, 

And  cool  the  deep  shade  of  the  wooded  hill ; 

Though  down  steep  mountains  leaps  the  laughing  rill, 

And  sunny  vales  inviting  smile  between. 

Thus  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God  should  work 

Against  the  world's  strong  downward-rolling  tide ; 

Undallying,  unregretting  then,  we  flee 

The  charms  that  on  its  banks  alluring  lurk, 

Nor  rest  until  our  souls  at  anchorride, 

Safe  in  that  haven  blest  wheie  we  would  be. 


JiTno-Tork,  Oetebtr,  1841. 
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THE      WESTERN      FORESTS 


BT     U     liOI.BX.X.All.     JK. 


*  THKmx  ii  a  grandeur  and  •olemnitj  in  some  of  oar  ■paeiotu  forests  of  the  West,  that  awaken  in 
me  the  lame  feeling  that  I  have  experienced  in  those  vast  and  venerable  piles,  among  the  stain«d 
windows  and  clustering  columns  of  a  Oothic  cathedral :  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  sweeping  throqgh 
them,  supplies  oocasionallj  the  deep  breathings  of  the  organ.'  WAaajveTov  Imvtv*. 

Wide,  wide  the  dim  primeval  wood 

In  mighty  grandeur  spreads  around, 
Casting  its  shadows  heavily 

O'er  all  the  moist  untrodden  ground  : 
Above,  a  solid  roof  it  weaves 

In  many  a  verdant  arch  and  dome, 
Far  through  whose  tliick  expanding  leaves 

The  struggling  sunbeams  faintly  come ', 
And  many  a  tali  and  knotted  trunk 

Sustains  the  old  majestic  pile, 
And  many  a  shooting  spray  and  branch 

Bend  o  er  to  shape  the  vaulted  aisle ', 
And  many  a  tempest-twisted  tree 
Forms  chancel,  nave,  and  sacristy. 
Whose  trunks  the  ivy  and  the  grape 
With  waving  festoons  thickly  drape. 

Spreads  the  old  forest  dim  and  deep. 

Like  some  renowned  baronial  hold, 
Some  gray  monastic  edifice, 

Some  vast  cathedral,  stained  and  old. 
As  now  amid  its  alleys  green 

You  ramble  on  with  solemn  pace, 
Pillar  and  aisle  and  architrave 

In  the  o'erleaning  grove  you  trace ; 
The  curving  arch,  the  fluted  shail. 

The  cornice  quaint,  and  sculptured  frieie ; 
Dark  buttress,  statue-covered  wall, 

Your  eye  alon^  the  fabric  sees. 
The  chapel  opes  its  dusky  room, 
Now  sun-lit,  now  profound  in  gloom ; 
The  altar  from  some  turfy  mound 
Bears  its  green  masses  from  the  ground. 

An  all-pervading  tinge  of  awe 

Into  the  inmost  spirit  flows, 
As  up  the  long-drawn  aisle  the  foot 

Across  the  grassy  carpet  goes. 
When  slow  the  dimly-falling  Eve 

The  lonely  place  with  darkness  steeps. 
And  through  each  glimmering  grot  and  dell 

With  wm>ded  form  mysterious  creeps, 
The  gazer  in  each  swinging  bough 

And  in  each  lonesome  shadowy  nook, 
May  fancy  the  dull-vestured  form 

Of  aged  priest  with  cross  and  crook : 
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Or  dark  monk  telling^  o*er  his  beads ; 
Or  meek  nun  in  her  convent  weeds, 
Or  mitred  prelate  at  midnight 
Muttering  the  doleful  funeral  rite. 


In  the  uncertain  sombre  ffloom 

Imagination  rules  at  will ; 
And  spectral  shapes  the  depths  around 

In  scarce-seen  long  procession  fill. 
The  pale  moon  from  her  azure  throne, 

As  cold  her  silvery  beams  she  sheds, 
Reveals  to  Fancy's  mystic  gaze 

Groups  gliding  on  with  soundless  tread ; 
Some  bridu  throng  in  silks  and  gold  ; 

Some  mourning  forms  in  garb  of  wo ; 
Warriors  with  banners  brave  unrolled 

Marching  with  stately  step  and  slow ; 
The  steel-clad  baron  on  his  steed, 
The  knight  upon  his  barb  of  speed. 
With  gleaming  casques  and  glancing  brand, 
Forth  mustering  for  the  Holy  Land. 


As  slow  that  martial  group  departs. 

Amid  the  deepening  shadows  lost, 
A  train  of  weeping  maidens  come. 

With  hands  upon  their  bosom  cross'd, 
Each  with  a  snowy  wreath  of  flowers. 

Upon  her  marble  temple  bound ; 
And  slow  they  bare  some  lifeless  form 

With  sighs  and  sobbings  to  the  ground. 
Methinks  that  on  the  breeze  of  night 

That  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs, 
I  catch  their  lowly-muttered  prayers, 

Their  plaintive  hymns,  their  convent  yows ; 
For  the  departed  soul  they  raise 
A  requiem  sad,  a  psalm  of  praise  : 
Then  laying  the  pale  dead  in  dust. 
Their  wailings  in  one  final  burst 
Of  sorrow  trembles  on  the  ear, 
And  in  the  gloom  they  disappear. 


Sweet  sounds,  sad  sounds  amid  those  glades 

Forever  ringing  on  are  heard ; 
In  every  tangled  thicket  peals 

The  blithe,  gay  carol  of  the  bird  : 
The  lark  from  her  green  home  up  springs 

And  pours  her  mellow  gush  of^  song ; 
And  the  wild  jay  and  purple  dove 

Repeat  their  mellow  descant  long. 
With  many  a  plaintive  note  the  breeze 

Along  the  murmuring  forest  moves, 
Harp-liae  among  the  trembling  leaves. 

Waking  the  music  of  the  groves. 
And  when  the  winter's  storm  descends, 
And  the  tall  grove  beneath  it  bends. 
The  deep-toned  organ  of  the  blast 
Rolls  grandly  its  full  volume  past. 


Bntn,  Ottober,  1841. 
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STRAY     LEAVES. 


rBoK    THB    romT-roLio    or    a    oxoboia    lawtsk. 


It  has  been  the  fashion  for  many  ages  to  consider  courts  as  '  places 
where  justice  is  judicially  (and  judiciously)  administered.'  Ask  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  just  worked  his  way  into  the  intricacies, 
windings,  and  coils  of  the  profession,  what  are  the  uses  of  law  and  law- 
yers, and  he  will  forthwith  launch  into  an  eloquent  and  glowing  dis- 
course and  argument,  as  to  the  propriety  of  sheltering  the  weak  from 
the  strong ;  the  needy  from  the  avaricious ;  the  poor  from  the  rich ;  the 
oppressed  from  the  oppressor ;  and  with  a  grave  countenance,  and  po»- 
sibly  with  a  sincere  heart,  add,  that  law  and  lawyers  accomplish  all 
these  desirable  objects.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  such 
assertions  have,  under  the  present  system  of  things,  about  as  much 
foundation  as  Mahomet's  coffin.  I  say  under  the  present  system,  be- 
cause if  the  suggestions  I  am  about  to  offer  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
law-givers  of  the  country,  law  and  lawyers  may  be  made  not  only 
tolerable,  but  perhaps  useful  to  the  community  at  large.  All  great 
discoveries,  and  all  great  men  have  been  ridiculed  when  their  theories 
were  first  announced ;  knd  I  am  content  to  bear  the  fate  of  the  cele- 
brated astronomers,  the' eminent  discoverers,  and  the  scientific  persons 
who  have  preceded  me.    That  is  modest,  I  am  sure. 

Now  bear  with  me,  gentle  reader,  and  I  will  prove  both  my  assertions. 
Let  us  look  first  to  things  as  they  are,  and  then  to  matters  as  they  should 
be,  and  as  I  would  make  them.  The  great  error  of  the  present  system 
consists,  in  preventing  the  same  lawyer  from  taking  a  fee  on  both 
sides  of  the  case !  Start  not,  but  reason ;  '  strike,  but  hear ! '  Let 
roe  state  an  example  to  you. 

In  the  secluded  village  of ,  there  dwell  two  members  of  the  legal 

profession;  one  of  them,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A ,  is  shrewd, 

learned,  intelligent,  and  from  his  talents,  learning,  and  character, 
possessing  great  influence  with  Court  and  Jury.     The  other,  Mr. 

B ,  IS  dull,  ignorant,  stupid,  and  tiresome,  to  all  those  whose  ill 

fortune  compels  them  to  listen  to  him.  C.  and  D.  get  involved  in  a 
legal  difficulty ;  C.  is  clearly  in  the  wrong,  but  he  gets  the  start  of  D., 

and  employs  Mr.  A as  his  advocate.     No  alternatives  are  left  D. 

but  to  manage  his  own  case,  send  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  at  a 
ruinous  expense,  for  another  lawyer,  or  confide  his  suit  to  stupid  Mr. 

B .     His  necessities  drive  him  to  the  last  horn  of  the  dilemma. 

The  case  is  called.  D's  counsel  stutters  and  stammers,  and  tumbles 
through  his  statement  of  his  client's  wrongs ;  calls  the  wrong  witness ; 
presses  him  on  the  only  weak  point  of  his  own  case,  and  winds  up  with 
a  tedious  and  unintelligible  series  of  short  convoluted  sentences,  leaving 
it  a  matter  of  no  small  doubt  with  the  majority  of  his  hearers  on  which 
side  of  the  action  he  is  employed. 
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He  closes,  and  his  adversary  rises ;  states  his  case  in  a  lucid,  brief 
and  happy  manner;  selects  his  witness  judiciously,  and  interrogates 
him  with  great  tact  and  courtesy,  and  concludes  with  a  witty,  brilliant, 
learned,  and  rapid  commientary  on  the  law  and  facts.  What  has  become 
of  thee,  O  Justice  1  while  these  unequally-matched  followers  of  thine 
are  conducting  their  contest  ?  Who  can  doubt  the  issue  of  such  a  trial  ? 
And  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  protection  which  Right  is  said  always 
to  receive  in  the  halls  of  judicature  ? 

Now  the  remedy  I  propose  to  apply  to  this  evil  is  to  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  opposite  party  to  employ  (and  fee)  the  same  counsel  his 
adversary  has  designated  :  then  the  same  mind  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  case ;  the  same  research  and  eloquence  will  be  used  on 
both  sides.  If  the  advocate  be  learned,  both  parties  will  equally  have 
the  advantage  of  his  lore ;  if  he  be  stupid,  neither  suitor  will  be  preju- 
diced by  the  superior  tact  of  an  opposing  counsel;  the  Judge  will  not 
be  bothered ;  those  '  good  and  lawful  citizens  of  the  State,'  who  are 
imprisoned  in  the  jury-box,  will  not  be  confused;  and  (although  I 
mention  this  latter  effect  as  being  only  collateral  and  inferior  to  the 
other  considerations,)  the  lawyers,  poor  fellows !  will  be  better  paid  for 
the  excitement,  trouble,  etc.  etc.,  which  they  are  compelled  to  undergo. 
What  think  you  of  my  plan  ? 


I  AM  fresh  from  the  Circuit.  Oh  the  delights  of  travelling  on  a 
Georgia  road !  Those  picturesque  guUeys;  those  corduroy  cross-ways; 
those  deep  and  muddy  creeks,  which  you  may  swim  or  dive  through  as 
the  humor  takes  you !  And  then  the  vehicle,  which  is  called  a  stage 
('  all  the  world 's  a  stage  *)  for  reasons  which  are  deeper  than  my  humble 
understanding  can  fathom !  Let  me  give  you  a  description  of  the  one 
and  its  appurtenances,  which  conveyed  my  friend  and  myself  to  our 
last  court.  Imagine  a  box  with  two  seats,  with  one  large  and  one  small 
wheel  in  rear,  and  the  same  quantity  and  dimensions  in  front,  with 
more  falls  than  springs  in  it.  To  this  were  yoked  two  tolerably  good 
wheel-horses,  and  a  third  in  what  is  technically  called  '  spider  fashion,' 
that  is,  in  front  of  the  other  two.  A  fourth  horse,  which  had  become 
a  little  lame,  was  tied  by  the  throat  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 

Our  coachman  was  a  free  and  independent  fellow-citizen,  some  six 
feet  three  inches,  with  yellow  pantaloons,  a  '  wrap-rascal '  over-coat, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  white  hat  with  a  band  of  crape.  Thus 
accoutred,  and  armed  with  a  whip  twice  as  long  as  himself,  he  prepared 
to  mount. 

'Hold  on  to  that  Scorpion  filly!'  said  he  to  a  score  of  half-grown 
negroes ;  '  grip  her.  Bill ;  clinch  her,  Jim.' 

The  Scorpion  filly,  surrounded  and  held  by  these  adjuvant  and  sable* 
subordinates  of  our  Jehu,  indulged  herself  in  cavorting;  which  in 
Georgia  parlance  means  a  series  of  kicks  and  plunges,  standing  on 
the  hind  feet  and  then  on  the  front,  and  all  sorts  of  not-to-be-desciibed 
actions  and  motions. 

*  Now  let  her  go,  boys ! ' 

The  filly,  freed  from  the  grasp  of  '  the  boys,'  and  stopping  but  for 
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one  moment,  that  she  might  administer  a  kick  to  each  of  the  unoffending 
wheel-horses,  dashed  off,  and  we  followed,  because  like  Gilpin  we 
could  not  help  ourselves.  For  a  mile  we  were  borne  on  tip-top  ^>eed 
over  a  '  cause*way,'  or  road  made  by  putting  large  logs  cross-wise.  My 
bones  will  have  the  reminiscences  of  thai  mile  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
life  1  Just  as  we  were  getting  desperate  with  torture,  the  lame  horse, 
who  was  tied  to  the  rear,  conceiving  that  this  was  a  pace  rather  faster 
than  he  had  bargained  for,  or  than  his  infirmities  would  allow,  gave  a 
tremendous  jerk,  and  brought  us  up  all  standing. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Scorpion  filly  showed  herself  to  advantage. 
Inflicting,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself,  a  multitude  of  kicks  upoa 
her  quadruped  companions,  to  whom  she  administered  them  with  great 
energy  and  considerable  impartiality,  she  at  last  paused  for  breath. 

'  Now 's  my  turn  !  *  said  our  coachman. 

Tying  the  reins  to  a  post  of  the  stage,  he  dismounted,  and  approaching 
the  Scorpion  cautiously,  commenced  the  application  of  the  lex  (and  the 
leg)  talionis  by  many  and  furious  kicks,  which  she  attempted  to  return 
in  kind.     A  considerable  struggle  in  the  rear  made  him  stop. 

'  What 's  that  there  horse  a-4oin',  Mister? '  asked  he. 

*  Choking,'  said  I. 

Whereupon  he  redoubled  his  kicks  upon  the  filly,  gratifying  himself 
by  a  variety  of  epithets,  which  were  more  original  than  chaste.  This 
the  Scorpion  seemed  to  think  was  adding  insult  to  injury ;  and  so  off* 
she  went  again,  at  furious  speed,  dragging  horses,  vehicle,  and  passen- 
gers afler  her,  and  leaving  Jehu  to  catch  her  as  he  could,  which  he 
never  would  have  accomplished  had  not  our  safety-valve  horse  in  the 
rear  stopped  us  by  a  renewal  of  his  Herculean  jerk.  When  we  came 
to  a  halt,  we  were  hedged  and  hemmed  in  between  two  trees.  '  Jam 
satis ! '  exclaimed  I,  and  I  got  out.  My  friend  followed  my  example, 
and  we  concluded  we  had  had  enough  of  spiders  and  scorpions,  and 
would  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

'  Driver,'  said  my  friend,  who  is  pretty  much  of  a  wag,  '  I  have  two 
requests  to  make  of  you.  The  first  I  prefer  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  with  the  same  feeling  which  induced  the  illustrious  Emmet  to  ask 
to  be  shot,  when  he  knew  he  must  be  hung ;  I  know  I  shall  be  refused. 
I  ask  you  to  knock  the  Scorpion  filly  in  the  head.' 

'  Can't  and  wo'n't ! '  was  the  pithy  reply  of  the  *  yallow  blossom.' 

'  So  I  supposed,'  resumed  my  companion  ;  *  I  have  one  more  to  make. 
There  's  a  five-dollar  bill.     Take  it.' 

*  Oh,  I  '11  do  that,'  eagerly  answered  the  driver,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word. 

'  Yes,  but  thta  *$  not  the  request.  I  want  you  to  promise  me  on  the 
word  and  honor  of  a  stage-driver,  that  as  soon  as  that  brute  meets  her 
end,  you  will  acquaint  me  with  her  death  and  all  the  particulars,  by  the 
first  mail  thereafter.     Do  you  promise  ? ' 

'  I  do,'  was  the  grinning  response ;  and  shouldering  our  carpet-bags 
we  left  him;  and  as  we  cast  a  lingering  though  not  a  longing  look 
behind,  both  the  Spider  and  her  master  were  furiously  engaged  in  their 
old  business  of  kicking. 
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The  shades  of  twilight  were  deepening  around  us  when  we  led  our 
vehicle ;  and  as  we  journeyed  on,  our  path  carried  us  by  the  side  of  a 
broad  ri?er.  The  waves  rippled  against  the  banks;  the  autumn 
wind  moaned  among  the  trees ;  and  the  *  diamonds  of  the  sky '  shone 
beautifully  upon  us.  We  walked  on  in  silence.  Oh,  Night !  beautiful 
Night !  Thou  wast  given  to  us  as  well  for  reflection  as  repose.  I  love 
thee  for  the  memories  which  thou  ever  bringest  with  thee ;  for  the  old 
familiar  faces  which  glance  at  me  through  thy  darkness;  for  the  long- 
buried  treasures  and  affections  which  thy  dreams  restore !  Oh,  Night ! 
beautiful  Night !  If  it  were  not  for  these  restings  in  life 's  wilderness, 
who  could  abide  the  desolation  of  the  day,  '  when  the  hearts  we  loved 
are  broken,  and  the  forms  we  prized  are  cold ! '  Who  could  look  upon 
the  '  added  stone '  and  the  *  vacant  chair  ? '  Who  could  miss  the  cheerful 
laugh  or  the  kind  embrace  that  gladdened  him  once,  and  not  droop  and 
die  beneath  the  remembrance  and  the  loss?  But  oh.  Night,  beautiful 
Night !  when  thou  puttest  on  thy  *  starry  robe,'  and  wooest  us  with  thy 
sofl  attractions.  Memory  with  her  train  rushes  to  the  scene.  The  lost 
years  return ;  the  dead  arise ;  crushed  hopes  are  green  and  fVesh  again ; 
youth  renovates  our  withered  frames;  health  lights  up  our  faded 
cheeks ;  joy  sparkles  in  our  drooping  eyes ;  and  when  the  beam  of  the 
morning  awakes  us  once  more  to  sorrow  and  to  pain,  we  bring  consola- 
tion from  the  visions  of  the  past  to  strengthen  us  through  the  bitterness 
of  the  present,  and  to  make  us  happy  and  grateful  for  those  hopes  of  the 
future  which  shall  reunite  us  to  the  loved  and  cherished  dead ! 

But  I  am  wearying  you :  for  a  season,  farewell !  s 


LINES     TO     A     BEA-SHELL. 

There  were,  far  in  thy  native  ocean  blue, 

Deep  grots,  all  sweet  sea-sounds  reechoing ; 

Wayes  up  the  long  smooth  beach  slow-travelling, 

With  solemn  fall  monotonously  drew 

Their  rolling  lengths  along.     Such  sounds  did  through 

Thy  sinuous  labyrinthine  chambers  ring ; 

And  unforgetting,  still  they  faintly  sing 

(After  long  years  at  unknown  distance  true,) 

Their  old  accustomed  son^.    Thus  the  old  heart 

Echoes  its  youth.    The  Bible-stories  from 

Our  mother's  lips,  who  taught  us  how  to  pray, 

Our  simple  hymns,  by  chance  remembered,  start 

Sometimes  ev'n  tears,  that  all  unbidden  come. 

To  think  those  innocent  hours  so  yery  far  away  ! 


A     LITEBABY     THIEF. 

*  Oir  yient  de  me  yoler !  *  :  *  Que  je  plains  vos  malheurs ! ' 

*  Tous  mes  vers  manuscrits ! '  :  '  Que  je  plains  les  yoleurs ! ' 

*  The  rascal  has  robbed  me ! '  :  *  I  pity  your  ^rief:  * 

*  All  my  manuscript  verses ! '  :  *  I  pity  the  thief! ' 
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THE      'inner     life'     OF     THINGS 


I. 

TO     AM      OLD      HOBBI. 

Tht  willing  maater,  when  thj  yean  were  young, 

Proud  of  thy  flying  feet  and  flowing  mane, 

Upon  thee  clomb  me  hilla  or  scoured  the  plain. 

And  round  his  prancing  steed  rich  trappings  hung. 

Now  thou  art  old.    The  echoing  hills  that  rang 

To  thy  loud  neighings  now  are  still ;  the  hail 

Pelts  thy  unsheltered  head ;  nor  doth  remain 

One  friend  of  all  that  kindly  round  thee  clung. 

*T  is  tlius  with  him  who  for  his  Master  takes 

The  hard  and  heartless  world.    When  young  and  strong, 

It  honors  him ;  when  old  and  gray,  forsakes. 

My  Master,  when  old  age  makes  dim  mine  ejCB^ 

W  ill  leave  me  dark  and  comfortless  not  long : 

There  is  for  me  a  new  home  —  paradise ! 

II. 

TO      MY      STOVE. 

When  viewing  oil  the  various  fuel  cast 

Into  thy  dark  devouring  mouth,  I  *ve  sighed 

Over  their  former  life  in  forest  wide, 

Where  with  tough  roots  rock-bound,  they  mocked  the  blast, 

Or  bent  ttieir  leafy  crests,  fanned  by  the  last 

Faint  lulling  breath  of  evening.     Their  green  pride 

Thou,  like  Uie  hungry  grave,  hast  quite  destroyed; 

And,  save  a  few  gray  ashes,  all  is  past ! 

Thus  wisely  weigh,  my  Soul !  thy  worldly  state. 

Though  like  a  green  bay-tree  thou  flourisnest. 

By  water-coarses  planted,  and  though  great 

Thy  crowd  of  friends,  and  sweet  thy  present  rest. 

Remember  thou  thy  certain  end,  and  learn 

Thau  too  must  wither,  and  to  ashes  turn ! 

III. 

TO      A      2<nD-PUDDLE. 

S  O  t3  B  Z.  ■  . 

Whether  from  some  smooth  lake,  by  wooded  height 

Surrounded,  or  from  mighty  ocean's  foam 

At  first  updrawn,  the  pure  sky  was  thy  home  : 

There  thou  in  clouds  embosomed  wast,  whose  bright 

And  burning  lips  have  kissed  the  sun  good-night, 

Then  donned  sad  mourning  that  his  mce  was  gone  ; 

Or  which,  when  weary  wandering  upon 

Their  wind-steeds,  scattering  shadows,  would  alight 

To  rest  on  fragrant  mountains*  pinv  tops; 

Or,  after  some  sweet  shower,  thy  falling  drops 

With  sun-beam  tints  mysteriously  wove 

The  seven-infolded  arch,  emblem  of  love 

And  mercy.     Now,  fall'n  from  thy  native  clime. 

Thou  breed 'st  amphibious  reptiles  in  thy  slime ! 

Thus  Man  was  first  created  pure.    On  high 
His  soul  began  his  life,  and  heavenly  grace 
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And  beauty  in  his  countenance  did  trace 

Remembrances  that  here  he  still  was  nigh 

llid  birtli'place.     Like  a  vapor  passing  by, 

Yet  with  the  glory  of  his  Father's  face 

All  glowing,  shone  his  life.    The  glancing  rays 

Of  unveiled  light  in  tints  of  love  and  joy 

Did  his  pure  soul  reflect,  far  scattering 

The  varied  radiance  round.     Now  of  his  birth 

How  far  forgetful !    From  his  high  estate 

liow  fallen !     Heavenly  once,  now  *  of  the  earth, 

£artby ; '  with  self-pollution  foul !    A  thing 

Fiends  gloat  on,  saints  do  mourn,  and  angels  hate  i 


A  R  I  O  8  T  O 


*  OcR  laughing  climate  and  our  air  aeroDO 
Inspired  our  Arionto.    After  war, 
Our  many  long  and  cruel  wan,  he  came 
Like  to  a  rainbow,  varied  and  as  bright 
An  that  glad  messenger  of  summer  hours : 
His  light  sweet  gayetj  is  like  Naturo'fl  amilo, 
And  not  the  irony  of  man.' 


s 

The  sight-weary  traveller  in  Italy,  when  he  wanders  forth  to  view  by 
the  soft  twilight,  the  wonders  of  that  storied  land,  where  every  stone 
has  its  historical  association,  and  the  memory  is  more  busy  than  the 
eye;  where  the  violets  of  Paestum  and  the  laurel  leaf  of  Vaucluse  are 
invested  with  a  charm  which  no  other  land  can  give;  will  be  refreshed 
and  soothed  by  the  sweet  music  which  breaks  upon  his  ear  from  every 
quarter,  in  all  the  varied  dialects  of  the  many  provinces :  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch ;  the  gay  baracoles  of  Boccacio ;  the  stately  strophes  of  the 
Gerusalemne  Liberata,  will  wile  away  the  evening  hours. 

Poetic  and  refined  in  their  natures,  the  Italians  have  always  delighted 
in  thus  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  great  masters  of  poesy ; 
and  their  musical  voices  and  exquisite  taste  give  them  that  natural 
grace  and  appreciation,  which  it  must  be  the  studif  of  the  English  or 
the  American  to  acquire.  A  foreign  ear  can  scarce  detect  a  false 
emphasis  or  mispronounced  word  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  Italian 
speakers;  and  yet  Petrarch  was  so  disgusted  by  hearing  his  verses  in 
the  market-place  marred  by  the  common  voice,  that  he  would  not  write 
in  the  '  lingua  vulgare.'  '  I  feared  the  fate,'  he  said,  '  which  I  see 
attending  others,  who  have  written  in  Italian,  Dante  more  particularly, 
whose  poems  I  have  heard  ruined  in  the  lowest  places  of  public  resort, 
and  I  had  no  hope  that  I  could  render  my  verses  more  flexible  or  of  easier 
pronunciation.'  This  custom  then  which  the  modern  traveller  finds  in 
Italy  is  proved  to  be  a  relic  of  olden  time,  and  comes  down  consecrated 
by  the  knowledge  that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto  listened  with  per- 
chance a  vexed  ear  to  their  own  sweet  stanzas,  chanted  by  the  gondo- 
liers of  Venice,  the  porters  of  Florence,  or  the  carbonari  of  Naples. 
In  each  quarter  of  the  different  cities  was  perhaps  one  more  famous 
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than  the  rest  among  the  humble  inhabitants  for  power  of  voice  who 
could  gather  by  his  door  the  loiterers  of  his  neighborhood  as  he  busily 
pursued  his  handicraft,  and  varied  his  monotonous  work  with  snatches 
from  the  different  poets. 

I>i  the  gay  city  of  Ferrara,  which  Tasso  and  Ariosto  have  so  cele- 
brated, dwelt  a  potter,  whose  busy  hours  were  passed  in  moulding  the 
dull  clay  into  classic  forms,  for  garden  vases,  fountains,  water-pitchers, 
and  the  like.  He  had  a  good  conception  of  the  beautiful,  as  many  a  well- 
turned  vase  and  graceful  urn  could  testify  ;  and  he  prided  himself  not  a 
little  upon  his  superiority  to  his  brother  potters,  not  only  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  taste  in  the  works  of  his  hands,  but  upon  his  poetical 
genius,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  the  beauty  of  his  recitations. 

Many  a  dark-eyed  daughter  of  Ferrara  had  sighed  for  the  handsome 
young  potter,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Laura  and  of  Beatrice  as  well 
as  Dante  or  Petrarch  themselves  could  have  done.  Indeed  it  was  often 
whispered  that  had  the  potter  been  Petrarch,  or  Petrarch  been  the 
potter,  he  would  not  have  mourned  the  coldness  of  his  lovely  mistress. 

A  picturesque-looking  establishment  was  the  potter's  studio,  with  its 
classic  models  and  variously-moulded  forms;  and  many  an  idle  citizen 
did  he  gather  in  early  morning,  or  toward  eventide,  under  hb  low  walls, 
to  listen  to  those  melodies  which  printing  was  too  rare  an  art  to  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people. 

One  day  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  potter,  who  was  just 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  a  beautiful  vase  which  he  had  been  making 
for  the  gardens  of  Ippolito,  Cardinal  d'Este.  It  was  tall  and  delicate ; 
the  model,  of  Grecian  make,  was  before  him.  Animated  by  the  success 
of  his  work,  and  gratified  by  the  praises  lavished  upon  it,  he  had  chanted 
with  more  than  usual  spirit  many  of  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  '  Inferno; ' 
then  gayly  sung  of  Boccacio  and  his  gardens  of  pleasure.  As  he  paused 
for  a  few  moments,  the  gathered  crowd  called  upon  him  for  some  stanzas 
from  Ariosto. 

Ludovico  or  Lewis  Ariosto  had  just  begun  to  charm  the  people  by 
the  power  of  his  muse,  which,  versatile  and  yet  powerful,  passed  with 
the  greatest  ease  from  the  terrible  to  the  tender,  from  the  soft  to  the 
sublime ;  enchaining  all  hearts  by  the  wonderful  power  of  his  language 
and  the  lightning  flashes  of  his  genius.  The  potter,  yielding  to  the 
request  of  his  attentive  auditors,  began  the  introduction  to  the  '  Orlando 
Furioso,'  and  soon  became  so  interested  in  it  that  he  did  not  notice 
that  one  had  drawn  near  the  window  of  his  establishment  whose  rest- 
lessness and  grimaces  indicated  that  he  listened  with  no  pleased  ear 
to  the  charming  poem.  Once  or  twice  he  turned  to  leave,  but  an 
invisible  spell  kept  him  chained  to  the  spot.  Occasionally  he  raised 
his  hand,  as  if  in  deprecation  of  some  sentiment  uttered  by  the  uncon- 
scious reciter.  Finally,  as  if  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  seized 
a  large  ewer  which  stood  upon  the  window,  and  hurled  it  with  great 
force  at  the  potter.  It  dashed  the  beautiful  vase  he  had  just  completed 
from  his  hand,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  fragments  I  Another  and 
another  quickly  followed,  and  the  poor  potter  could  hardly  escape  being 
wounded  by  the  creations  of  his  own  hand.     The  people  rushed  out 
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from  the  shop  to  seize  the  madman  as  thej  deemed  fahn,  when  what 
was  their  surprise  to  behold  Ariosto  himself.  The  potter  began  to 
expostulate:  Ariosto  exclaimed,  ' Beware  1  I  hare  not  yet  rerenged 
mjselfr 

*  What  mean  yoa  ? — what  have  I  done  to  incur  your  displeasure? '  said 
the  poor  man,  who  knowing  Ariosto's  connexion  with  the  noblest  family 
of  Ferrara,  dared  not  resist  him. 

'  Villain ! '  said  the  enraged  poet, '  I  have  only  broken  a  few  worthless 
pots ;  you  hare  spoiled  my  most  beautiful  compositions  to  my  face  I ' 

In  a  quiet  nook  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ferrara,  was  a  sequestered 
cottage : 

*  Low  and  white  jet  leareely  M«n 
Were  its  wsllii,  for  mantling  peen  j 
Not  a  window  let  in  Hght, 
But  through  wall-flowers,  clusterinf  bright  j 
Not  •  rianee  mifht  wander  thora, 
But  it  fell  on  wmiethuig  fair.* 

This  was  the  home  of  Ariosto — his  pride  and  delight;  humble  but 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  fit  residence  for  such  a  poet.  Amidst  the  green 
shades  of  his  garden  he  found  that  repose  which  he  needed,  and  derived 
new  inspiration  from  its  refreshing  solitudes.  One  of  his  firiends  asked 
him  one  day  how  it  chanced  that  he  who  could  describe  such  stately 
castles  and  magnificent  palaces  should  have  built  himself  so  lowly  a 
tenement :  '  Ah ! '  he  replied,  '  it  costs  much  less  money  to  build  houses 
of  verse  than  stone  I ' 

This  retreat  was  shared  by  one  of  long-tried  love  and  truth,  who  on 
the  day  of  Ariosto's  encounter  with  the  potter  was  seated  in  a  recess 
of  the  room  that  opened  out  upon  the  lawn.  She  was  copying  in  a  clear 
and  beautiful  hand  in  a  small  book  some  poems  which  lay  before  her. 
Her  lovely  face,  for  lovely  it  was,  though  bereft  of  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  was  full  of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  words  she  wrote  seemed  rather 
her  own  inspiration  than  the  writings  of  another.  At  her  feet  upon  a 
soft  mat  and  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  he  had  been  twining  thrown 
carelessly  upon  his  head,  was  sleeping  a  boy  whose  rosy  face  upturned 
drew  her  frequent  gaze ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  fanned  his  cheek  and 
fair  young  brow.  This  was  Alessandra,  the  beloved  of  Ariosto,  who 
won  his  affections  by  her  beauty,  and  kept  them  by  the  charm  of  her 
manners,  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  her  deep  sympathy  with  hb 
poetic  tastes.  Her  influence  was  used  to  stimulate  him  to  the  exercise 
of  his  talent,  and  for  the  producing  of  those  works  which  have  brought 
his  name  down  to  posterity  with  those  of  the  glorious  triumvirate  of 
the  previous  age. 

Ariosto  was  indolent,  and  Alessandra  was  his  amanuensis.  Wil- 
lingly had  she  relinquished  her  embroidery,  (an  art  in  which  she  was 
most  skilful,  and  in  which  she  was  engaged  when  she  first  captivated 
the  poet's  fancy,)  for  the  delightful  task  of  copying  Ariosto's  poems ;  and 
her  whole  time  was  occupied  in  this,  and  in  instructing  her  two  boys, 
Virginio  and  Giovanni  Battista,  whom  she  wished  to  render  worthy  of 
their  father. 
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She  was  now  copying  one  of  those  playful  comedies  written  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  She  had  almost  completed  her 
work,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  murmur  of  many  voices  approach- 
ing her  quiet  dwelling,  mingled  with  sounds  of  lamentation  and  wailing. 
She  hastily  sprang  to  the  window,  and  putting  aside  the  embowering 
vines,  saw  as  she  thought  her  beloved  Ariosto  dead.  He  was  upon  a 
litter,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  and  sadly  disfigured.  Alessandra 
uttered  a  heart-rending  shriek,  which  rung  through  the  house,  startled 
the  coming  crowd,  and  aroused  Ariosto  himself,  who  feebly  raised  his 
head  and  asked  what  all  this  meant ;  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  insensi- 
bility, and  was  carried  into  his  own  room.  The  best  leech  in  Ferrara 
was  summoned  to  attend  him;  and  for  many  days  his  devoted  and 
untiring  companion  watched  over  him  without  hope  of  his  recovery. 

Ariosto's  constitution  was  exceedingly  delicate,  and  he  could  not 
bear  the  violent  excitement  to  which  he  had  that  morning  subjected 
himself.  While  in  the  very  fever  of  his  rage,  he  had  fallen,  and  striking 
his  head  heavily  against  the  window,  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  passion ;  and  thus  was  the  potter  revenged  for  the 
injury  done  to  his  work,  and  the  still  greater  wound  inflicted  upon  his 
literary  pride.  The  choleric  temperament  of  the  poet  subjected  him 
oflen  to  like  scenes,  though  perhaps  not  quite  as  violent  as  this ;  and 
Alessandra  was  the  only  one  who  had  power  to  soothe  him  when  under 
their  influence.  Her  lute,  like  the  harp  of  David,  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit ;  and  when  with  her,  he  was  gentle  as  a  Iamb. 

During  his  illness,  his  house  was  besieged  by  all  the  noblest  in  Fer- 
rara, who  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in  his  fate.  His  genius  was 
idolized  by  the  Italians ;  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  were  proud  that  the 
mantle  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio  had  afler  so  long  a  time  fallen 
upon  one  of  their  own  citizens,  who  would  make  their  city  a  second 
Florence  in  literary  fame.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  too  that  he 
walked  in  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessors  |iot  only  along  the  flowery 
hill  of  Parnassus,  but  in  the  more  tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy.  While 
he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  Ippolito,  Cardinal  d'Este,  whose  service 
was  indeed  a  heavy  bondage,  but  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  pecuniary 
obligation,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to 
undertake  an  embassy  to  the  Pope  Julius  Second.  The  object  of  this 
mission  was  to  avert  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  Pontiff  against 
Ferrara.  He  accepted  the  embassy,  and  was  well  received  by  his  Holi- 
liess.  He  failed  however  in  his  object,  yet  gained  much  credit  for  the 
tact  with  which  he  had  conducted  it ;'  and  he  was  afterward  employed 
in  many  missions  by  both  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke.  But  Ariosto 
loved  not  these  things.  All  he  desired  was,  to  live  independently,  and 
be  able  to  follow  his  literary  pursuits,  free  from  the  trammels  of  a 
courtier's  life.  But  his  limited  means  would  not  allow  this,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  much  of  his  time  to  public  employments. 

Soon  afler  his  recovery  from  the  illness  consequent  upon  his  assault 
on  the  unlucky  potter,  he  received  from  Alphonso  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  Garfagnana,  a  territory  which  had  placed  itself  under  the 
Duke's  protection,  and  which,  from  being  infested  with  a  horde  of  ban- 
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ditti,  required  a  vigilant  magistrate.     In  one  of  his  own  satires,  Arioeto 
inquires  why  the  appointment  was  given  to  him : 

'  He  yieUb,  and  calls  me  to  the  post,  but  why  / 
^  were  hard,  I  own,  to  give  a  clear  reply ; 
From  haste  perchance,  perchance  from  greater  zeal 
To  seek  his  servant's  than  his  people's  weal.' 

But  however  this  may  be,  he  accepted  the  post,  and  fulfilled  his 
part  so  well  that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  soon  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Many  romantic  incidents  are  recorded  of  the  observance  and  respect 
paid  to  him  by  the  wild  mountain  robbers,  whom  no  fear  could  tame, 
no  power  awe ;  but  who  yielded  to  the  genius  of  Ariosto  what  pontiff 
and  lordly  duke  would  have  in  vain  sought  from  them.  Baretti  relates 
a  humorous  incident :  '  Ariosto,'  says  he,  '  took  up  his  residence  in  a 
fortified  castle,  from  which  it  was  imprudent  to  venture  without  guards, 
as  the  whole  neighborhood  was  filled  with  outlaws,  smugglers,  and 
banditti,  who,  afler  committing  the  most  enormous  excesses  all  around, 
retired  for  security  against  justice  amidst  the  rocks  and  cliffs.  Ariosto 
one  morning  happened  to  take  a  walk  without*  the  castle  in  his  night- 
gown, and  in  a  fit  of  thought  so  far  forgot  himself,  that  step  by  step  he 
found  himself  far  from  his  habitation,  and  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  these  desperadoes,  who  certainly  would  have  maltreated  and 
murdered  him,  had  not  his  face  been  known  by  one  of  the  gang,  who 
informing  his  comrades  that  this  was  Signior  Ariosto,  the  chief  of  the 
banditti  addressed  him  with  great  gallantry,  and  told  him  that  since  he 
was  the  author  of  the  '  Orlando  Furioso/  he  might  be  sure  none  of  the 
company  would  injure  him,  but  on  the  contrary  would  see  him  safe 
back  to  the  castle.  And  so  they  did,  entertaining  him  all  the  way  with 
the  various  excellences  they  had  admired  in  his  poem,  and  bestowing 
upon  it  the  most  rapturous  praises.  A  rare  proof  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  poetry,  and  a  noble  comment  on  the  fable  of  Orpheus  and 
Aniphion,  who  drew  wild  beasts  and  raised  walls  with  the  enchanting 
sound  of  their  lyres  !  * 

These  things  were  well  suited  to  the  romantic  taste  of  Ariosto,  and 
he  greatly  enjoyed  his  residence  at  Garfagnana,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Alessandra  and  his  sons  were  with  him,  and  even  in  that 
wild  place  he  gathered  a  few  choice  spirits  with  whom  to  hold  literary 
companionship.  ' 

On  Ariosto's  return  to  Ferrara  he  again  established  himself  in  his 
dearly- loved  cottage,  and  soon  received  an  appointment  from  Alphonso, 
well  adapted  to  his  peculiar  tastes.  The  Duke  was  passionately  fond 
of  theatrical  amusements.  He  well  knew  Ariosto's  talent  for  dramatic 
composition,  and  he  therefore  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  regular 
theatre  at  his  court.  No  employment  could  have  better  suited  the 
poet,  and  there  was  no  one  so  well  qualified  to  supply  the  stage  with 
perfect  dramas.  He  it  was  who  first  introduced  the  practice  of  writing 
comedies  in  verse.  Under  his  supervision  a  superb  theatre  was  erected, 
so  convenient  in  its  structure  and  magnificent  in  its  embellishments 
that  it  was  the  admiration  of  all  Italy. 
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But  Ariosto  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this  new  appointment. 
Extremely  careless  in  his  manner  of  eating,  his  digestive  powers  had 
become  so  weakened  that  he  was  seriously  attacked  with  indigestion. 
The  medicine  which  was  employed  to  remove  it  acted  too  violently  on 
his  constitution,  and  his  malady  soon  assumed  the  alarming  form  of 
consumption ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  he  breathed 
his  last,  lamented  not  only  by  all  Italy  but  by  the  whole  of  Europe, 
who  had  been  charmed  by  the  fascinating  variety  of  his  muse. 

His  funeral  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  noblest  in  Ferrara, 
and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  attendance  of  a  large  body  of 
monks,  who,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their  order,  followed  his  body  to 
the  grave.  He  was  laid  in  an  humble  tomb  in  the  church  of  San 
Benedetto.  Years  after,  Agostino  Mosti,  a  gentleman  of  Ferrara, 
raised  above  it  a  noble  mausoleum,  worthy  of  the  poet. 


Ariosto's  life  was  far  more  happy  than  that  of  any  of  the  great  poets 
who  preceded  him.  Unlike  Dante,  his  own  country  appreciated  his 
services,  and  rewarded  ^is  zeal  and  political  talent;  unlike  Petrarch, 
his  life  was  gladdened  by  the  devotion  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  the 
sweet  ties  of  home  and  affection ;  and  early  dissipation  did  not  pollute 
his  mind,  and  make  him,  like  Boccacio,  the  victim  of  unrelenting 
remorse ;  seeking  peace,  and  finding  none.  His  choleric  temperament 
was  his  greatest  misfortune  ;  but  that  was  incident  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  his  mind,  which  was  like  his  own  poetry,  rapid  in  its 
changes,  open  to  every  feeling;  now  quick,  impetuous,  impulsive; 
anon  gentle,  tender,  and  soft,  yielding  to  every  emotion.  He  is  the 
most  beloved  of  all  the  poets  among  his  own  countrymen.  Foreign 
nations  give  the  crown  to  Tasso;  but  the  Italians  themselves  place  it 
upon  the  head  of  Ariosto. 

He  well  understood  the  nature  of  his  own  mind  when  he  refused  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  that  he  would  write  as  Petrarch 
had  done,  in  the  Latin  language.  He  knew  that  as  a  votary  of  the 
Latin  muse  he  could  only  rank  second ;  but  he  aspired  to  the  first  rank 
in  Italian  composition :  in  that  walk  he  had  none  but  Dante  to  com- 
pete with;  and  their  minds  were  so  entirely  different,  that  it  could 
scarce  be  called  competition.  What  Ariosto  wanted  in  sublimity,  he 
atoned  for  by  the  greater  smoothness  and  harmony  of  his  style,  and  his 
fidelity  to  nature  in  his  portraitures.  His  heroes  are  heroes  indeed, 
but  violent  without  rashness;  his  heroines  are  feminine  and  lovely; 
and  nature  itself  is  adorned,  not  distorted,  by  his  art 

The  plan  of  the  *  Orlando  Furioso  *  was  suggested  by  the  *  Orlando 
Inamorato,'  a  work  written  by  Marteo  Briardo,  who  was  governor  of 
Reggio  at  the  time  of  Ariosto's  birth.  It  was  an  unfinished  poem  in 
imitation  of  the  Iliad,  founded  on  the  loves  of  Roland  and  Angelica, 
with  the  siege  of  Paris  to  represent  that  of  Troy  ;  and  Briardo  being 
possessed  of  good  poetical  powers,  with  a  strong  and  lively  imagination, 
it  forms  a  fine  introduction  to  the  ^  Orlando  Furioso.' 

The  early  life  of  Ariosto  was  almost  a  repetition  of  that  of  his  brother 
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poets.  His  genius  displayed  itself  when  he  was  very  young,  in  the 
composition  of  a  play  called  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  which  he  taught  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  perform;  but  his  father,  though  pleased  with 
the  poetical  taste  he  discovered,  dreaded  its  influence  on  his  after  life. 
He  had  destined  him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  hoping  he  might  rise  by 
the  patronage  of  the  noble  house  of  Ferrara  to  a  high  station ;  and  he 
deemed  the  love  of  the  Muses  so  entirely  incompatible  with  a  proper 
attention  to  his  legal  studies,  that  he  forbade  him  to  write  or  read 
poetry  or  any  works  of  the  imagination ;  and  like  the  father  of  Ovid, 
kept  a  jealous  eye  upon  his  poetic  tastes.  This  thraldom  galled  the 
high  spirit  of  the  young  poet,  and  he  at  times  thought  of  throwing  off 
his  father's  protection,  which  was  rendered  so  irksome  by  this  restraint 
upon  his  mind  and  tastes;  but  he  was  relieved  from  it,  as  Petrarch 
had  been  before  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the  death  of  his 
parent.  But  to  this  succeeded  new  cares ;  the  family  were  left  without 
the  means  of  support ;  and  Ariosto's  pride  and  better  feelings  called 
upon  him  to  devote  himself  to  providing  for  their  necessary  wants. 
Day  and  night  he  labored  for  them ;  and  he  would  not  return  to  his 
favorite  pursuits  and  studies,  till  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  Cardinal  D'Este,  and  received  from  him  a  regular  income.  In  one 
of  his  satires,  he  has  left  a  description  of  his  peculiar  feelings  and  situ- 
ation, at  this  period  of  his  life  : 

*  My  father  dies,  theneefbrth  with  ^aro  oppreued, 
New  thottjhts  and  feelings  fiU  mj  haraaa'd  braaat ; 
Homer  gives  way  to  lawyers  and  their  deeds, 
And  all  a  brother's  love  within  me  pleads  : 
Fit  suitors  found,  two  sisters  soon  are  wea, 
And  to  the  altar  without  portions  led. 
With  all  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  age, 
My  little  brothers  next  my  thoop^hts  enface  ; 
And  in  their  father's  place  I  strtve  antir'd 
To  do  whatever  that  lather's  love  inspired : 
Thus  watching  how  their  several  wills  incline, 
In  eonrts,  m  study,  or  in  arms  to  shine ; 
No  toil  I  shun  their  fair  pttrauits  to  aid, 
Still  of  the  snares  that  strew  their  path  afirai'd  ; 
Nor  this  alono,  though  press  we  quick  to  land. 
The  bark 's  not  safe,  till  anchored  In  the  strona.* 

The  duties  thus  described,  Ariosto  performed  with  the  utmost  care 
and  diligence.  He  became  indeed  the  father  of  his  family.  His  per- 
son has  been  described  by  his  biographers  as  being  large  and  well- 
formed,  except  the  shoulders,  which  were  disproportioned,  and  gave 
him  an  awkward  appearance  when  he  walked.  His  complexion  was 
dark  and  his  eyes  penetrating;  but  his  noble  intellectual  forehead 
distinguished  him  from  the  common  mortals  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. His  voice  was  exquisitely  melodious,  like  that  of  the  angel 
Israfel,  which  charmed  all  who  listened  to  it. 

The  house  where  he  lived  in  Ferrara  is  still  preserved  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  shown  as  a  sacred  thing ;  and  many  a  pilgrim  has 
bent  thitherward  his  steps  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  home  of  the  poet ; 
and  as  he  read  the  Latin  inscription  penned  by  himself  which  still 
remains  over  the  door,  has  almost  fancied  he  could  feel  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  which  has  hallowed  the  lowly  tenement.     Ferrara,  now  lone 
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and  deserted,  is  one  of  the  saddest  towns  of  Italy  ;  and  it  would  indeed 
be  almost  one  of  the  has-beens,  without  name  or  place,  had  not  Ariosto 
there  warbled  his  sweet  lays,  and  Tasso  consecrated  it  by  the  sad  seal 
of  suffering  genius. 
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'TwAS  a  dark  and  drear  aatamnal  ni^ht. 

And  the  wind  rushed  by  with  sach  fearful  moan 
That  the  cheek  of  the  timid  {ifrew  pale  with  affright, 
And  many  a  spectre  rose  up  to  the  st^ht, 

A*  the  lightning-flash  through  the  darkness  shone; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  in  a  ceaseless  flood, 

And  the  thunder.was  rolling  loud  and  near : 
'T  was  a  night  and  a  time  for  a  scene  of  blood. 

With  no  eye  to  see  and  no  ear  to  hear ! 

In  a  chamber  under  an  upper  shed 

Was  gathered  a  small  and  tearfol  band, 
And  one  was  stretched  on  a  dying  bed, 
And  many  and  fierce  were  the  words  he  said. 

As  he  wildly  gazed  on  his  wasted  hand ; 
As  if  there  he  saw  the  fatal  stain 
That  had  flowed  from  the  blood  of  a  brother's  Tein ! 

*  How  long,*  he  cried,  with  a  frantic  start, 

*How  long  ere  the  life-blood  shall  leave  my  heart! ' 
This  he  said  to  one  by  his  side 
Who  kissed  his  forehead,  and  then  replied : 

*  Before  the  light  of  another  day, 

Thy  soul  and  thy  life  will  have  passed  away  ', 

Oh !  calm,  I  pray  thee,  this  fierce  despair,  / 

And  lift  thy  heart  to  thy  God  in  prayer ; 

Though  that  heart  were  as  black  as  this  fearful  night, 

There 's  a  fount  that  can  make  it  pure  and  bright. 

It  was  for  thee,  it  was  for  thee 

That  the  Saviour  died  on  the  accursed  tree : 

Onlv  deeply  repent  of  the  deed  thou  hast  done. 

And  ask  in  His  name,  and  salvation  is  won  !  * 

*  Alas,  alas ! '  said  the  dying  man, 

*  No  fount  nor  prayer  can  remove  this  ban ; 
Who  was  it  said  on  the  holy  hill, 

« Thou  shalt  not  kill !  —  thou  shalt  not  kill ! ' 
I  heard  those  words  in  my  childhood's  hour, 
And  they  startled  me  then,  when  I  thought  of  their  power ; 
And  those  terrible  words  they  haunt  me  still, 

*  Thou  Shalt  not  kiU — thou  shalt  not  kill !  * 
But  my  htmd  with  my  brother's  blood  is  red. 
And  he  sleeps,  he  sleeps  with  the  murder'd  dead ! 
And  whenever  I  turn  me  round  to  pray. 

He  bars  the  entrance  to  Mercy's  way; 
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I  hear  his  shriek  in  this  raging  storm, 
And  I  see  his  bloody  and  wasted  form : 
He  stands  there  now !    Away,  aw<y ! 
I  cannot,  I  will  not,  I  dare  not  pray ! ' 

'T  was  a  fearful  sight  I  ween, 

'Twas  a  fearful  sight. 

At  the  dead  of  night, 
To  gaze  on  that  sad  scene  ! 
The  thunder  rolled  with  a  deafning  crash. 
And  bright  as  the  day  was  the  lightning's  flash; 
And  fierce  and  fast  fell  the  drifting  rain, 
'Gainst  the  shingle  roof  and  the  window-pane; 
And  there  the  wretched  murderer  lay. 
With  the  tide  of  life  fast  ebbing  away, 
With  no  hope  for  mercy,  no  thought  to  pray  '. 

Oh,  'tis  a  terrible  thing  to  die ! 

Though  the  sun  be  bright,  and  blue  the  sky ; 

Though  we  think  that  the  spirit  will  take  its  flight 

To  a  fairer  land  and  a  region  bright, 

Tet  'tis  a  terrible  thing  to  leave 

The  hearts  that  for  us  will  wildly  grieve. 

And  to  see  no  more  around  us  press 

The  forms  that  delighted  our  lot  to  bless ; 

And  be  laid  in  that  dark,  remorseless  grave. 

With  the  wretched  felon  and  Guilt's  vile  slave. 

And  to  rise  no  more  from  the  loathsome  sod 

TUl  we  stand  at  the  bar  of  a  righteous  God ! 

'T  is  a  terrible  thing  e'en  thus  to  fly 

From  the  gladsome  earth  and  the  clear  blue  sky ; 

But  when  around  the  passing  soul 

The  waves  of  eternal  vengeance  roll. 

And  the  deadly  gloom  of  unpardon'd  sin 

Brings  fierce  oespair  or  fiercer  doubt. 
And  the  tempest  of  conscience  howls  within. 

While  the  storm  of  the  elements  nwes  without ; 
Oh !  stout  and  strong  must  the  spiritbe. 
That  can  thus  to  its  Maker's  presence  flee, 
Nor  leave  behind  with  its  latest  breath, 
Its  frantic  dread  of  such  fearful  death ! 

I  may  not  wish  and  I  dare  not  pray 

For  the  manner  my  spirit  shall  pass  away  ; 

To  Him,  to  Him  who  my  being  gave, 

I  leave  the  choice  of  my  death  and  grave ; 

And  whatever  may  be  my  future  lot. 

It  matters  not — it  matters  not ! 

For  come  he  slow  or  come  he  fast. 

On  battle-field,  or  in  tempest  blast. 

It  is  but  Death  that  comes  at  last ; 

So  I  meet  my  fate  with  unflinching  eye. 

So  I  look  with  faith  to  the  cross  on  high, 

It  matters  not  how  or  when  I  die. 

But  I  lifl,  O  God !  my  humble  prayer 

That  my  hand  from  my  brother  s  blood  be  clear ; 

Like  the  righteous  man's  let  my  spirit  flee. 

And  like  his,  like  hi*  let  my  last  end  be  ! 

Savtmnakj  (Ot^rgUij)  Odaher^  1841.  ^  y.  c. 
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It  was  late  in  October,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  elections,  when 
as  usual  a  great  excitement  broke  out  in  StokeviUe  on  political  matters. 
About  this  time,  Lawyer  Brief  and  Lawyer  Blank,  Scribble,  the 
young  editor  of  the  '  Rocket  of  Freedom,'  and  Managers  Carbuncle 
and  Brandy,  were  assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Brief 
for  the  purpose  of  '  getting  up  a  ticket  *  to  be  pressed  through  the 
county  convention,  which  was  to  be  holden  on  the  following  week. 

Lawyer  Brief  opened  the  conference.  He  said  it  was  known  among 
themselves  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  nomination  of  congressman, 
and  Carbuncle  was  to  run  for  sheriff.  *  Now,'  said  he,  ^  we  must 
manage  this  thing  right  We  must  take  the  business  into  our  own 
handfl.  To-morrow  we  have  a  meeting  in  this  town  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  the  county  convention.  Now  it  is  indispensable  that  the  right 
kind  of  men  are  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  men  who  understand  what 
we  want,  and  who  will  be  likely  to  play  into  our  hands.' 

'  Oh  certainly ;  by  all  means,'  was  responded  from  all  sides.  '  There 
is  no  trouble  about  managing  this  business,'  continued  Brief.  '  There 
is  policy  to  be  observed  in  these  matters  as  well  as  in  all  others.'  He 
then  proceeded,  and  cautiously  unfolded  the  plan  to  be  pursued  when 
the  town-meeting  should  have  assembled;  a  plan  which  he  assured 
them  in  conclusion  '  could  not  fail.' 

'  Capital ! '  responded  Blank,  Carbuncle,  and  Brandy  ;    *  capital ! ' 

'  Certainly ;  that  is  the  way  to  manage,'  resumed  Brief;  '  we  thereby 
get  the  control  of  five  delegates,  to  begin  with.' 

'  But,'  interposed  Scribble,  '  how  are  we  to  control  the  other  forty- 
five?' 

'  Oh,  without  difficulty,'  answered  Brief  carelessly ;  '  leave  that  to 
me  and  Blank.' 

'  Now  Scribble,'  said  Brief,  '  you  must  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  carry  them  with  you  to  the 
county  convention,  and  we  will  make  you  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  give  you  a  chance  to  report  them ;  and  Blank  and  myself  will  pre- 
pare an  address  for  the  same  occasion.' 

'What!'  exclaimed  Scribble,  with  surprise;  'draw  up  resolutions 
for  a  meeting  before  it  assembles  ! ' 

This  remark  of  astonishment  only  excited  laughter  among  Scribble's 
friends.  They  told  him  he  was  not  '  initiated,'  but  thought  he  would 
learn  afler  a  while. 

After  the  whole  business  was  'cut  and  dried,'  to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  of  Briefs ;  the  delegates  from  the  town  of  Stokeville  nominated  in 
advance  to  the  county  convention ;  the  two  candidates  for  congressman 
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and  sheriff,  selected  also  in  advance  of  the  convention  itself;  a  set  of 
resolutions  and  an  address  concocted  in  advance ;  the  clique  adjourned 
to  carry  out  their  plot,  by  drawing  in  if  possible  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  nine  remaining  towns. 

The  next  morning  a  large  hand-bill  made  its  appearance  in  Stoke- 
ville,  '  got  up '  by  Scribble,  calling  upon  '  all  the  friends  of  the  country 
to  arouse  and  assert  their  rights,'  by  assembling  in  the  afternoon  at  a 
place  designated,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  county  and  other 
officers.  The  hand-bill  closed  as  follows :  *  The  enemy  is  up  and 
doing!  Our  rights  are  in  danger  I  An  awful  crisis  is  at  hand! 
Let  every  man  attend  !  * 

This  hand-bill  of  course  produced  great  agitation.  The  whole 
village  was  alarmed,  and  every  man  was  waging  a  political  war  with 
his  neighbor.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  a  crowded  meeting 
assembled,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  and 
secretary.  Every  man  had  '  blood  in  his  eye,'  goaded  as  all  were 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  wrongs  which  were  meditated  against  their 
rights.  There  was  a  spirit  of  resolute  determination  manifested,  which 
was  fearful  to  behold. 

When  order  had  been  restored  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Blank  rose  and 
said  that '  this  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  which  he  had  ever 
encountered.  He  did  not  rise  to  speak,  but  could  not  forbear  making 
a  few  remarks.  He  repeated  it,  that  since  the  American  revolution, 
that  revolution  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  life  and  treasure,  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  our  forefathers,  nothing  had  occurred  which 
called  so  solemnly  and  imperatively  upon  us  to  turn  out  in  defence  of 
our  rights,  as  the  present  contest.  (Great  clapping  of  hands.)  *  The 
enemy  is  abroad! '  said  Mr.  Blank.  '  So  he  is,  be  JasusT  interrupted 
an  Irishman  sitting  by,  '  for  I  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes ! '  '  The 
enemy  is  abroad,  as  the  gentleman  says,'  continued  Mr.  Blank ;  '  and 
cheating,  lying,  bribery  and  deception  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  votes  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people.  (Immense 
agitation.)  There  is  nothing,  gentlemen,  too  base  for  our  opponents  to 
resort  to.  They  cannot  stoop  too  low  !  I  do  n't  say,  gentlemen,  they 
would  steal  or  murder ;  I  say  I  do  n't  say  they  would  do  these  acts,  but 
you  can  judge  for  yourselves.  You  have  seen  them,  as  well  (is  myself, 
and  understand  them  probably  better.  I  see  around  me  on  every  side, 
gentlemen,  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  —  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country ; 
men  who  are  the  producers  of  all  our  wealth  —  the  mechanic  and  the 
laborer ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  them  where  they  will  always  be  found ; 
on  the  side  of  their  country  and  its  free  institutions.'  (Great  stamping 
of  feet  and  clapping  of  hands,  accompanied  by  cries,  '  And  where  we 
always  will  be  found.')  'Yes,  gentlemen,'  continued  Mr.  Blank,  with 
greater  emphasis,  1 1  am  proud  that  I  have  the  honor  of  acting  with 
such  men ;  men  who  are  influenced  by  no  unworthy  motive,  and  who 
like  myself  would  be  willing  to  pour  out  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
the  defence  of  their  country !  (Terrible  excitement,  and  some  threats.) 
Can  we  ever  submit,  gentlemen,  to  see  our  liberties  taken  from  us,  and 
all  our  hopes  as  a  free  people  blasted?  Can  we  ever  suffer  an  unfeel- 
ing and  purse-proud  aristocracy  to  ride  over  us  rough-shod?     (Never  I 
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neTer!)  Can  we  consent  to  become  slaves?  ('Not  while  we  hare 
breath  1 '  was  responded  by  a  hundred  voices.)  Then  let  us  arouse, 
fellow-citizens!  Liet  us  go  into  the  contest  with  a  determination  to 
preserve  our  rights !  Let  us  be  vigilant !  Let  every  man,  regardless 
of  self-interest,  give  himself  up  to  the  relief  of  his  bleeding  and  suffering 
country ! '     (Great  stamping,  followed  by  nine  cheers.) 

Mr.  Blank  sat  down,  but  pausing  for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something,  rose  again  amid  profound  silence. 

'  One  word  more,'  said  Mr.  Blank.  '  In  the  heat  of  my  remarks,  just 
closed,  I  forgot  to  advert  to  the  business  which  called  us  together.  We 
have  met  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a  county  convention, 
which  county  convention,  as  you  all  know,  is  to  convene  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  county  and  other  officers.  We  then  choose,  gentlemen, 
a  congressman,  an  assemblyman,  a  sheriff,  and  some  other  officers. 
We  want  good  men  to  represent  our  interests,  and  none  other.  Now 
gentlemen,  I  care  not  who  are  selected  as  delegates.  There  is  not  a 
man  present  who  is  not  fit  for  the  trust.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  totally 
indifferent;  and  perhaps  therefore  some  other  gentleman' would  prefer 
making  the  nomination.' 

Mr.  Blank  was  about  sitting  down  again,  but  loud  cries  were  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  requesting  him  to  nominate.  Mr.  Blank 
rose  again.  '  If  it  was  the  desire  of  the  meeting,'  he  said,  '  he  would 
most  cheerfully  discharge  the  duty.'  Then  looking  around  upon  the 
assemblage,  as  if  in  a  state  of  indecision,  he  said  slowly,  'I  would 
/ .  /  '  nominate  JiicsdUuJuJ^r.  Brandy,  Mr.  Carbuncle  and  Mr.  Scribble.' 
^  Mr.  Blank  sat  down.  '  All  you  who  are  in  favor  of  the  nominib- 
tions ' 

The  chairman  was  here  cut  short  by  Mr.  Scribble,  who  popped  up 
and  proposed  that  '  Mr.  Blank's  name  be  added  to  the  delegation,' 
making,  he  added,  'just  the  regular  number.' 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  chairman  put  the  question  to 
the  meeting  a  second  time,  when  the  five  candidates  were  nominated  by 
unanimous  consent ;  '  the  Regency '  as  they  were  called,  succeeding  in 
nominating  themselves,  precisely  in  accordance  with  previous  arrange- 
ments. Several  inflammatory  speeches  were  then  delivered.  Young 
men  and  old  harangued  the  assembly.  The  whole  room  fairly  blazed 
with  eloquence.  At  last,  a  long  string  of  resolutions  was  introduced 
by  Scribble,  and  read  with  great  applause;  and  then  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  next  day  another  political  caucus  was  held  at  the  office  of  Brief, 
'  to  adopt  measures '  to  secure  the  delegations  from  other  sections  of  the 
county,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  carry  the  nomination 
of  Brief  for  congressman  and  Carbuncle  for  sheriff,  in  the  approaching 
convention.  Every  member  of  the  clique  was  present,  and  expressed 
himself  highly  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  caucus  of  the 
previous  day  '  went  off.'  Blank  received  great  credit  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  his  speech  was  highly  lauded. 

'  Now,'  said  Brief,  when  the  members  were  ready  for  business,  '  we 
have  secured  five  delegates  for  us,  and  there  are  fifty  delegates  to  be 
chosen.     '  Let  me  see,'  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  abstraction ;  '  fifty 
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delegates ;  we  must  manage  six  towns,  making  thirty  delegates,  to  give 
us  a  majority  in  open  ballot.  These  delegations  must  be  reached  by  us 
through  leading-men  in  those  towns.  In  Bungtown,  there  is  Squire 
Great;  in  Applebury,  Colonel  Downs;  in  Chestnut-Hollow,  Squire 
Dean ;  on  Smoky  Hill,  Doctor  Peck ;  and  in  the  town  of  Four-Corners, 
Mr.  Best.     This  number  with  our  own  makes  six  towns. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  these  men  are  all  *  true  ? ' '  inquired  Blank,  look- 
ing up  to  Brief  for  an  answer. 

'  Just  as  true  as  the  steelyards ! '  answered  Brief. 

'  Did  n't  Squire  Great,  of  Bungtowii,  split  his  ticket  a  couple  of  years 
since  ? '  continued  Blank ;  '  and  did  n't  Best  swear  that  he  'd  '  bolt/ 
because  he  was  n't  nominated  for  constable  last  spring  ? ' 

'  All  those  difficulties  are  settled  long  ago,'  said  Brief.  '  But  as  I 
was  saying,  we  must  manage  those  five  towns ;  and  this  is  the  policy : 
Besfide  the  offices  of  congressman  and  sheriff,  which  Carbuncle  and 
myself  claim,  there  are  the  two  offices  of  assemblyman  and  county 
clerk  remaining.  Now  how  can  we  dispose  of  these  offices,  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  party,  or  in  other  words  to  further  our  own  projects  ? 
That  is  the  question.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  policy  for  Blank  to 
visit  all  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  arrange 
this  business.  We  must  pledge  both  to  Squire  Great  and  Mr.  Best 
the  support  of  the  Stokeville  delegation  for  their  nomination  to  the  as- 
sembly, provided  they  will  insure  to  us  the  support  of  their  two  towns  for 
the  nomination  of  Carbuncle  and  myself.  Colonel  Downs  and  Doctor 
Peck  roust  be  similarly  approached,  with  the  promise  of  the  t>ffice  of 
county  clerk ;  and  Squire  Dean  must  be  put  off  with  the  promise  of 
our  support  for  assemblyman  another  year. 

'  But  we  can't  pledge  our  delegation  to  support  two  men  for  the  same 
office,  can  we  ? '  exclaimed  Scribble,  with  honest  surprise. 

*  Can't  pledge? '  answered  Blank  ;  *  we  can  pledge  our  delegation  for 
the  support  of  fifly  candidates ;  but  to  fulfil  is  another  matter.' 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Scribble,  *  play  'era  false ! ' 

*  Scribble  do  n't  understand  political  tactics,  I  see,'  said  Oarbuncle, 
breaking  into  the  conversation.  '  He  haint  been  in  hand  long  enough. 
He  do  n't  know  how  these  things  are  done.' 

Scribble  confessed  his  ignorance,  but  hoped  he  should  learn.  *  Well, 
then,  to  resume  the  old  subject,'  said  Blank,  '  we  are  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  Squire  Great  and  Mr.  Best  for  the  assembly,  and  to  Colonel  Downs 
and  Doctor  Peck  for  county  clerk.  Now,  which  two  out  of  the  four 
shall  we  cut  in  convention  7 

'  The  one.that  commands  the  least  votes,  of  course,'  replied  Brief. 

*  Certainly,'  rejoined  Brandy  and  Carbuncle. 

*  Squire  Great  is  an  old  fool,'  said  Blank,  '  but  he  would  run  well. 
His  connexions  would  all  vote  for  him.  Best  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he 
can't  carry  strength  with  him ;  he  is  too  obscure.' 

'Yes,'  continued  Brief.  'Great  has,  beside  a  large  connexion,  a 
great  many  men  in  his  employ,  whom  he  would  *  see  to ; '  and  his  oppo- 
nents can't  say  any  thing  against  him;  and  he  would  moreover  be 
'  willing  to  bleed  freely  in  the  cause,'  by  launching  out  his  purse.  Best 
is  too  poor ;  he  can't  stand  a  nomination :  Great  is  our  man.' 

VOL.  XVIII.  67 
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'Beside,  'two'n't  do  to  play  Squire  Great  double/  said  Brandy;  'if 
he  should  bolt  he  would  carry  others  with  him.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be 
bamboozled  with  impunity.' 

'  Well  then/  said  Blank, '  we  go  for  Great.  Shall  we  support  Peck 
or  Downs  for  clerk  ? ' 

Peck  was  almost  unanimously  settled  upon,  because,  as  a  physician, 
he  was  well  known  and  popular.  It  was  urged  that  he  was  capable  of 
exercising  a  great  political  influence  in  his  rides  about  the  county.  He 
might  disseminate  political  information,  it  was  said,  and  his  mission 
would  not  be  suspected.  Beside,  there  was  a  large  number  of  poor  in 
the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  whom  he  had  visited  gratis  for  years,  *  and 
they  would  all  go  for  him.'  An  objection  was  raised  against  Peck 
because  he  was  rich  and  Downs  was  poor  and  needy,  but  it  was  imme- 
diately silenced  as  of  no  weight.  '  If,'  said  Brief  and  Blank,  '  Downs 
is  poor,  why  there  is  no  policy  in  giving  the  offi<Je  to  him ;  for  bs  we 
have  before  said,  we  want  a  man  who  is  willing  to  bleed.  The  more 
Great  and  Peck  throw  into  the  cause,  so  much  the  better  is  it  for  us. 
It  all  helps  carry  the  ticket  through.  We  are  for  victory,  and  a  poor 
man  will  only  be  a  clog  upon  us.  No,  no ;  Great  and  Peck  are  our 
men.' 

'  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,'  said  Brief,  '  is  to  make  provision 
for  raising  money.  Let  me  see,'  continued  he,  'there  are  four  can- 
didates that  we  can  tax;  sheriff,  congressman,  county  clerk,  and 
assemblyman.  Congressman  must  bleed  five  hundred;  clerk  and 
sheriff  two  apiece,  and  assemblyman  one  hundred.  That  makes  a 
thousand  dollars.  That'll  do  very  well,  with  what  contributions  we 
can  raise.' 

'  Let  us  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  spot,  that  each  of  the  candidates  may 
pledge  himself  for  his  proportion  at  once,'  said  Blank. 

All  concurred  in  Blank's  recommendation ;  they  had  been  too  often 
bit  before,  they  said,  to  trust  now  to  political  promises.  It  was  best  to 
have  it  in  black  and  white.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  promising  '  to  pay 
to  Blank  on  demand,  etc.,  the  sums  set  opposite  their  respective  names/ 
and  signed^by  Brief,  five  hundred  dollars,  candidate  for  congress,  and 
by  Carbuncle,  two  hundred  dollars,  candidate  for  the  assembly,  and 
intrusted  to  Blank,  who  promised  to  see  the  other  candidates,  af\er  the 
nominating  convention.  Scribble  suggested  to  Brief  and  Carbuncle 
the  precaution  of  not  rendering  themselves  responsible  before  they  made 
sure  of  their  nomination,  but  he  was  only  laughed  at  for  his  ridiculous 
ignorance. 

The  caucus  then  broke  up.  The  next  day  Blank,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  preceding  evening,  '  put  out '  on  the  busi- 
ness which  had  been  assigned  him,  viz. :  To  secure  the  delegations  of 
five  of  the  nine  towns  that  were  to  be  represented  in  the  county  con- 
vention for  nominating  candidates.  He  gave  out  that  his  business  was 
'to  stir  up  the  people.'  All  the  'leading  men'  who  have  been  men- 
tioned were  seen  and  arran^rements  entered  into :  and  nothincr  remained 
but  the  holding  of  the  convention  to  carry  them  into  effect.  But  that 
important  and  memorable  gathering  must  not  be  described  at  the  tail  of 
a  chapter ;  and  we  turn  a  new  leaf  to  place  it  on  record. 
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Scribble's  paper, '  The  Rocket  of  Freedom/  came  out  before  the  day 
of  the  convention.  He  was  instructed  and  assisted  by  Brief  in  getting 
up  an  appeal  to  the  party,  not  only  to  delegates  but  all  others  who  felt 
interested  in  the  cause,  to  attend.  '  It  is  a  time/  said  the  editor,  *  when 
every  man,  be  of  what  profession  he  may,  is  solemnly  called  upon,  by 
all  the  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  country,  to  rush  to  the  rescue !  Let 
the  farmer  forget  his  crops ;  let  the  mechanic  drop  his  tools ;  let  the 
professional  gentleman  close  his  books ;  for  a  great  crisis  has  arrived  in 
our  national  affairs,  and  if  we  remain  indifferent,  our  liberties  are  at 
end  !  We  feel  it  our  duty  as  a  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower,  to  warn 
our  countrymen.  If  the  present  opportunity  is  lost,  it  may  be  the  last. 
Our  opponents  have  lefl  no  means  untried  to  make  us  slaves.  They 
support  measures  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  blow  this  fair 
republic  to  atoms.  We  should  have  a  king  reigning  over  us,  and  all 
that  our  fathers  fought  for  would  forever  be  lost.  Then  farewell  all 
our  boasted  hopes  !  farewell  country  !  Then,'  continued  Scribble,  '  if 
we  wish  to  avert  this  evil,  let  us  turn  out,  and  show  by  our  numbers 
that  we  will  never  tamely  submit  to  such  vassalage.  Let  us  make  a 
rally  that  will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  adversaries;  and 
finally,  let  us  present  such  a  front  at  the  ballot-box,  that  our  foes  will 
slink  away  into  their  dens,  and  never  show  their  faces  again  to  an 
indignant  and  outraged  people.' 

An  appeal  like  the  above  could  not  but  rouse  the  patriotism  of  every 
man  who  had  a  single  spark  of  political  fire  remaining  in  his  bosom. 
It  shot  through  the  community  like  electricity.  When  the  day  for 
holding  the  convention  came  round,  there  was,  to  use  the  language  of 
Scribble,  '  a  tremendous  turn-out,  such  as  was  never  before  witnessed 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant.'  Wagons  rolled  in  from  every  direction, 
loaded  down  with  '  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  land ; '  some  singing, 
shouting  and  swearing;  some  tipsy  and  some  sober.  Previous  to  the 
organization  of  this  important  assemblage,  Scribble,  Blank,  Brief, 
Brandy  and  Carbuncle  might  be  seen,  each  with  a  knot  of  delegates 
about  him,  advising  what  course  was  best  for  the  triumph  of  the  party. 
It  was  carefully  hinted  by  Scribble  and  Blank,  that  Brief  would  make 
an  admirable  member  of  congress,  and  would  add  great  strength  to  the 
ticket ;  but  they  were  '  afraid  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation.' They  said  he  felt  so  delicate  about  it,  that  they  were  afraid 
the  office  could  not  be  forced  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  Brief  and 
Brandy  were  advocating  Carbuncle's  claim  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
'  He  had  done  so  much  for  the  party ;  was  such  an  influential  man ;  he 
commanded  so  many  votes ;  and  then  he  was  such  a  true  politician : 
'  always  right,'  said  Brief;  has  his  eye  continually  on  the  gun.  The 
whole  business  of  the  convention  was  of  course  all  settled  before  it 
convened ;  and  this  mock  electioneering  was  only  a  kind  of  show-off, 
that  the  subsequent  proceedings  might  not  come  wholly  unsuspected,  or 
smack  too  strongly  of  previous  arrangement. 

The  convention  was  at  length  organized.     Peter  Snykes  was  ap- 
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pointed  chairman,  through  the  management  of  Brief,  as  it  was  under- 
stood he  was  '  fishing '  for  the  office  of  sheriff  in  opposition  to  Car- 
buncle, and  putting  him  in  the  chair  would  silence  him  at  once,  at 
least  so  far  as  pressing  his  claims  in  open  convention  was  concerned. 
Another  delegate  from  the  south  end  of  the  county,  who  it  had  been 
hinted  was  anxious  for  the  nomination  of  congressman,  had  his  '  artil- 
lery spiked  *  by  being  made  vice  president.  So  far  every  thing  moved 
on  well.  To  use  the  words  of  Brief  and  Blank,  it  was  *  all  right,'  and 
the  result  certain. 

When  the  convention  was  called  to  order.  Blank,  who  was  the  orator 
on  all  occasibns,  arose.  He  said  that  the  convention  had  met  for  the 
discharge  of  an  important  duty  —  the  nomination  of  county  and  other 
officers.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  convention  to  nominate  a  con- 
gressman, a  member  of  assembly,  a  sheriff,  and  a  county  clerk.  For 
his  part,  he  had  no  preference,  provided  a  good  man  could  be  selected. 
He  would  support  any  man  who  should  be  designated  by  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  then  present.  He  had  not  made  up  his  mind  who  would 
be  the  proper  man.  He  rather  preferred  to  be  governed  by  the  voice 
of  the  convention.  He  really  felt  so  very  indifferent,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  should  therefore  sit  down. 

As  soon  as  Blank  closed.  Brandy  rose,  and  said  he  had  an  inquiry  to 
make.  He  wished  to  know  what  plan  was  proposed  for  making  the 
nomination  ?  He  was  for  the  most  democratic  mode,  and  he  presumed 
every  member  would  concur  with  him.     He  was  for  an  open  ballot. 

Brief  rose  on  the  instant,  with  the  remark,  *  that  there  certainly 
could  be  no  objection  to  suck  a  course.' 

Several  other  members  concurred,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Great,  Peck,  Best,  etc.,  the  expectants  of  tiie  offices  of  county  clerk 
and  member  of  assembly. 

The  open  ballot  was  Anally  agreed  upon,  and  the  nomination  made 
the  first  business  in  order.  It  was  resolved  on  motion  of  Blank,  that 
the  congressman  and  sheriff  should  be  balloted  for  first.  Tellers  were 
appointed,  and  the  tickets  made  and  deposited  ;  and  when  the  canvass 
took  pliice,  it  was  declared  that  Brief  and  Carbuncle  were  nominated 
by  a  majority  of  just  five  votes  over  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  convention^  their  opponents.  Every  body  said  it  was  a  fair  ballot, 
and  of  course  the  matter  was  settled.  The  convention  then  proceeded 
to  ballot  for  assemblyman  and  county  clerk,  and  Peck  and  Best  were 
declared  by  the  tellers  to  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

Some  excitement  was  produced  by  the  defeated  applicants  for  these 
offices,  when  the  result  was  known.  Blank,  Brandy,  Carbuncle  and 
Company  insisted  that  they  performed  their  promises  in  good  faith; 
and  there  was  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  every  thing  being  effected 
under  cover  of  a  ballot ;  and  so  the  matter  passed  off.  The  convention 
adjourned ;  a  portion  of  the  delegates  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  presentation  of  their  favorite  men  were  dissatisfied,  and  went  snarl- 
ing on  their  way  home;  and  those  who  had  been  successful  departed 
full  of  spirits  and  glee. 

There  was  a  great  flourish  in  *  The  Rocket  of  Freedom  *  the  first 
week  after  the   convention.     The  nominations  were   announced  in 
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staring  capitals  over  the  head  of  the  paper,  and  a  long  editorial  eulogy 
written  for  each  of  the  candidates.  In  speaking  of  Brief,  Scribble 
said  that  it  was  *  unnecessary  to  speak  of  him  at  all ; '  and  were  it  not 
for  the  information  of  his  political  friends  abroad,  he  should  let  him 
pass  in  silence.  Where  he  was  known,  he  was  highly  respected,  and 
his  unflinching  devotion  to  the  great,  cause  was  his  best  recommenda- 
tion to  strangers.  The  nomination  had  fallen  upon  him  totally  unex- 
pected ;  yet  he  was  not  unconscious  of  the  regards  of  a  free  people,  nor 
of  the  high  trust  which  they  had  seen  fit  to  repose  in  him.  If  elected, 
he  would  show  them  that  their  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced.  As 
to  Carbuncle,  he  had  always  been  an  active  politician ;  he  was  a  man 
of  sterling  business  qualifications ;  and  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  he 
would  never  deceive  them,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  following  week  '  The  Thunderer,'  the  opposition  print  of  the 
village,  appeared,  arrayed  in  hre  and  brimstone,  belching  forth  fury  at 
every  pore.  The  editor  said  it  was  as  he  had  expected.  '  Brief  was 
nominated  for  congressman  and  Carbuncle  for  sheriff.  Brief  was  a 
man,'  he  added,  '  who  did  not  possess  one  single  qualification  for  that 
high  and  responsible  office.  He  had  violated  every  trust  which  ever 
had  been  committed  to  him.  He  had  twice  turned  his  coat;  he  was  an 
aristocrat;  he  believed  he  had  been  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in 
another  county,  and  obliged  to  flee  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  He  was 
in  favor  of  levying  a  direct  tax  upon  the  poor  to  support  the  rich ;  and 
finally,  he  was  a  mere  demagogue,  who  would  at  any  time  assist  in 
blowing  up  this  whole  republic,  if  he  could  thereby  further  his  own 
wicked  and  corrupt  schemes.  Carbuncle  too  was  a  man  who  had  no 
character.  The  wonder  was  that  a  political  party  could  be  found  which 
had  the  impudence  to  twminate  him.  His  habits  were  such,  (he  would 
not  say  that  he  drank,)  that  no  moral  man  could  conscientiously  cast 
his  vote  for  him.  Beside,  he  was  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  high  and  responsible  office  to  which  he  was  nominated.  His  repu- 
tation for  honesty  was  none  too  good ;  and  the  editor  would  take  some 
future  opportunity  '  to  show  him  up  to  the  public  in  theU  respect.'  His 
readers  might  expect  more  upon  that  theme. 

Stokeville  was  in  violent  commotion.  Every  body  was  running 
around  to  get  a  sight  of  *  The  Thunderer.'  Such  a  scathing  article  it 
was  thought  must  rouse  the  vengeance  of  Brief  and  Carbuncle;  and 
the  editor,  it  was  predicted,  would  catch  a  raw-hiding  before  sun-set. 
Yet  the  editor  of  *  The  Thunderer'  had  his  friends,  comprising  the  whole 
strength  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  They  all  said  their  paper 
had  not  half  told  the  truth,  and  that  proof  could  be  furnished  to  sub- 
stantiate every  charge  which  Acul  been  made.  It  was  common  report, 
they  said,  that  Carbuncle  was  drunk  every  morning  before  breakfast, 
and  totally  unfit  to  discharge  the  office  of  hog-reeve,  much  less  that  of 
sheriff.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  that  he  was 
'  incapable '  and  '  dishonest,'  why  every  body  knew  it  to  be  true.  It 
was  known  that  he  could  not  add  a  column  of  figures  or  write  his 
name ;  and  as  to  his  dishonesty,  it  was  said  he  robbed  his  own  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  very  property  he  was  then  holding,  beside  fleecing 
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three  or  four  widows  and  as  many  more  poor  orphan  children  out  of  the 
last  penny  they  had  in  the  world. 

Brief  met  with  a  similar  dissection  at  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
editor  of  '  The  Thunderer.'  He  had,  they  said,  been  charged  with 
aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the  rankest  and  most  offensire  aristocrats 
in  the  county,  and  it  was  higti  time  the  people  visited  him  in  their 
might.  It  was  asserted  that  he  was  exclusive  in  his  society ;  that  he 
refused  to  drink  with  the  people ;  that  he  wore  a  ruffle-shirt  and  over- 
shoes ;  used  wine  after  dinner,  with  other  enormities  too  numerous  to 
mention.  They  believed,  as  the  editor  of  '  The  Thunderer'  had  said, 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  levying  a  direct  tax  upon  the  poor  to  support 
the  rich.  He  had  no  patriotism,  and  did  n't  care  a  copper  for  his 
country,  except  just  so  far  as  it  administered  to  his  own  selfish  purposes. 

The  '  Rocket  of  Freedom '  of  the  following  week  came  out  in  reply, 
hot  with  gall  and  bitterness ;  but  instead  of  confining  itself  to  the 
original  issue,  attacked  with  blood-thirsty  ferocity  the  character  of  the 
editor  of '  The  Thunderer '  himself.  He  called  him  a  '  scoundrel '  and  a 
'  blackguard,'  with  other  the  like  choice  epithets ;  daubing  him  over 
with  scurrilous  language  in  every  line ;  and  concluding  by  invoking  the 
'  just  indignation  of  a  virtuous  public  upon  the  head  of  so  vile  and 
abandoned  a  slanderer  1 ' 

The  editor  of  '  The  Thunderer '  replied  in  language  equally  chaste ; 
and  week  'afler  week  this  game  of  cut-and-thrust  was  followed  up,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  all  Stokeville.  It  is  true  some  conscientious 
people  might  be  found,  who  affected  to  frown  down  '  such  coarse  per- 
sonalities,' as  they  termed  them,  but  it  was  only  affectation  after  all. 
Secretly,  they  devoured  the  articles  of  both  editors  with  the  appetite  of 
an  anaconda,  and  digested  them  with  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich.  The 
two  candidates  for  assemblyman  and  county  clerk  were  black-balled 
by  the  editor  of  '  The  Thunderer '  week  afler  week,  and  almost  every 
crime  in  the  calendar  was  charged  upon  them.  At  length  the  day  of 
election  drew  near ;  and  arrangements  must  necessarily  be  entered  into 
by  the  clique  to  carry  matters  through  successfully.  "The  plan  of  these 
arrangements  and  their  result  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


ClIAPTKR      THIRD. 

The  clique  were  once  more  assembled  at  the  office  of  Brief  In 
about  a  week  the  election  was  to  be  held,  and  the  destiny  of  all  office- 
expectants  decided.  It  was  then  to  be  determined  whether  Brief 
should  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  people  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a 
member  of  congress ;  be  deputed  to  the  great  capital  of  the  nation,  to 
mix  with  ambassadors  and  senators ;  or  whether  he  should  have  leave 
to  remain  at  home,  defeated  and  disgraced.  Carbuncle  too  was  all 
alive  to  his  condition,  and  was  anxious  that  every  thing  should  be  done 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  support  the  ticket,  and  carry  it 
through  triumphantly. 

A  poll-list  of  the  votes  of  both  political  parties  was  presented  by 
Scribble.     It  was  carefully  examined  and  revised.     There  was  one 
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column,  however,  under  the  head  of  '  doubtful '  which  contained  a 
large  array  of  names,  and  it  was  upon  this  class  that  the  great  impres- 
sion was  to  be  made.  There  was  Tom  Jones,  Bob  Bowies,  Bill  Smith, 
Pete  Snykes,  and  ten  or  fifteen  other  vagabonds  of  a  like  kidney, 
whose  votes  always  went  to  the  highest  bidder;  Farmer  Ploughtail, 
and  Farmer  Thrifty,  with  others,  who  were  undecided ;  and  two  or 
three  more  who  were  eager  for  office,  and  whose  suffrages  might  pro- 
bably be  secured  by  promising  them  promotion  another  year. 

The  next  week  on  Monday  the  election  was  to  open.  It  was 
arranged  then,  that  Brandy  was  to  invite  the  first-mentioned  gentlemen 
to  his  tavern  on  the  following  Saturday,  and  ply  them  well  with  liquor 
and  good  cheer,  and  keep  the  '  steam  up,'  as  it  was  called,  until  Mon- 
day morning,  when  they  were  to  be  marshalled  and  driven  to  the  polls, 
like  so  many  cattle,  and  their  votes  thus  secured  beyond  any  contin- 
gency. Brief  was  to  use  his  influence  with  Farmers  Thrifty,  Plough- 
tail,  etc.,  and  Blank  was  to  bargain  with  all  office-expectants  who 
might  put  in  their  claims. 

Brandy  was  a  gentleman  perfectly  qualified  to  discharge  the  mission 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  next  day  he  was  busy  about 
the  village,  penetrating  every  grog-hole  and  gambling-alley,  looking  up 
his  '  troops '  and  insinuating  himself  into  their  good  graces.  He  kept 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  hearty  shake  in  his  hand  for  every  one  he 
met.  His  purse  was  continually  open,  and  all  drank  freely,  and  called 
him  a  whole-souled  fellow.  He  flattered  them  as  'hard-fisted'  'un- 
flinching '  politicians,  who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  years, 
unwavering ;  though  they  had  probably  been  bought  and  sold  fifty 
times.  He  told  them  that  it  was  upon  such  men  the  country  relied  in 
her  hour  of  danger,  and  well  she  might  rely  upon  them,  for  they  were 
invincible.  Arm  in  arm  through  the  streets  with  his  troops  marched 
Manager  Brandy,  though  perhaps  he  had  not  spoken  to  them  before  for 
months. 

Saturday  came  round,  and  Brandy  prepared  a  banquet  for  his  friends. 
Scribble,  Blank,  Brief,  and  Carbuncle ;  Sam  Jones,  Bob  Bowles,  and 
Bill  Smith,  and  twenty  other  '  gentlemen '  were  present.  There  was  a 
great  display  of  turkeys  and  pigs,  and  pastry  of  all  sorts,  with  plenty  of 
liquor  to  '  top  off  with.'  All  were  hail  fellows  well  met,  and  all  were 
the  '  cleverest  souls  in  the  world ; '  and  every  man  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  party  was  set  down  at  once  as  the  greatest  villain  that  ever 
went  unhung.  There  was  not  a  man  at  the  table,  but  declared  himself 
r^ady  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  party  and  its  principles ! 

The  '  row '  wound  up  just  as  was  anticipated.  Every  prospective 
'  freeman '  fell  under  the  table,  and  was  taken  up  and  put  to  bed ; 
while  Brief,  Carbuncle  and  Company  returned  home  to  make  farther 
arrangements  for  the  coming  contest.  The  next  day.  Brandy  'fired 
up '  his  troops  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
day ;  and  the  next  night  they  retired  in  the  same  condition  as  the  night 
previous.  On  election  morning  they  were  '  attended  to '  again,  and'  as 
soon  as  the  polls  were  opened.  Brandy  staggered  them  up,  put  tickets 
into  their  hands,  and  lifted  them  to  the  ballot-box,  the  tickets  being 
taken  and  deposited  amid  the  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  every  party  man  in 
the  room. 
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Blank  managed  his  men  by  promising  them,  another  year,  any  office 
they  might  ask  for;  and  Brief,  by  financiering,  secur^  Farmers 
Thrifty,  Ploughtail,  etc.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  with  a 
detailed  history  of  the  three  days'  election.  All  Stokeville  was  in 
commotion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  produced  by 
liquor  and  love  of  country.  Some  were  singing,  some  were  cursing, 
and  some  were  fighting ;  and  thus  the  war  raged  until  four  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when  the  polls  were  closed,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  canvassing  the  votes. 

After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  it  was  announced  that  Brief  was  elected 
congressman,  Carbuncle  sheriff,  and  of  course  all  the  other  candi- 
dates to  the  respective  offices  to  which  they  had  been  nominated.  The 
shouting  was  tremendous.  Stokeville  rang  from  centre  to  circum- 
ference. *  Three  cheers  for  Brief!  shouted  one.  *  Six  cheers  for 
Carbuncle  ! '  shouted  another ;  '  Nine  cheers  for  the  party  I '  yelled  a 
third.  The  whole  street  was  alive  with  boys  hallooing  to  the  top  of 
their  lungs ;  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  very  houses  shook  with  com- 
motion. 

The  party  which  suffered  a  defeat  began  to  dive  and  slink  away,  one 
by  one,  until  it  was  impossible  to  find  an  opposition  man  in  all  Stokeville. 
Maddened  and  mortified,  they  had  escaped  from  the  triumphant  shouts 
around  them,  and  hid  themselves  beyond  their  reach.  When  night 
drew  on,  the  fury  increased.  Brief,  Blank,  Carbuncle,  Scribble, 
Brandy,  and  all  the  '  rank  and  file,'  as  they  were  called,  got  most 
gloriously  drunk ;  annihilated  decanters  and  wine-glasses ;  slashed  out 
windows ;  stove  the  church-door,  and  rang  the  bell  at  midnight ;  broke 
into  the  houses  of  their  political  friends,  and  carried  them,  sitns  coat, 
vest  and  pantaloons,  into  the  streets,  amid  songs  and  shouts;  beside 
divers  other  matters,  which  shall  not  be  mentioned.  The  boys  fired 
guns  and  hurled  blue  lights  and  flaming  balls  through  the  air;  and 
thus  the  fury  was  kept  up,  increasing  in  strength  as  the  hours  wore  on, 
until  the  light  in  the  east  announced  the  approach  of  another  day. 
Thus  ended,  for  the  time,  the  Partisan  Wars  of  Stoketille.  Per- 
haps they  have  their  moral. 


THE        SUN. 


The  dailj^  sun,  throned  in  the  glowing  dome, 
Sheds  universal  blessings  down.     This  round 
Wide  world,  and  all  that  it  contains;  the  ground 
Life-teeming,  the  dell  where  thick  herds  roam, 
The  busy  mart,  the  still  secluded  home. 
The  toitoie  earth  were  bleak  chaos,  but  for  thee ! 
All  thriftily  use  thy  light :  none  thankfully 
Look  upward  whence  their  life-long  blessmgs  come. 
Thou  sendest,  Loru  !  the  glorious  sun,  to  move 
By  thy  command.    Yet  though  no  hour  can  fall 
Unmarked  by  wondrous  mercies  of  thy  love, 
How  ofl  in  our  cold  hearts  thine  eye  doth  find 
Nor  thankfulness  nor  passing  thought,  for  all 
The  wonders  that  thou  doest  for  mankind ! 
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M    O    R    N    I    N    O  . 

*The  cock's  shrill  clarion'  heraldi^  in  the  day ! 
Mow  ope,  from  dream-land  visions,  myriad  eyes, 
And  some  to  joy,  many  to  sorrow  rise : 
The  tuneful  birds  that  throng  the  mountain  gray 
Sing  joyously ;  and  in  the  cottage  pray 
Tongues  that  sweet  Slumber  had  in  silence  bonnd. 
Thus,  when  th*  archangel's  trumpet-blast  shall  sound 
Reechoing  through  the  universe,  away 
From  worlds  no  longer  tombs,  shall  we,  on  wing 
Uprising,  don  oar  robes  of  glory  !     All 
The  angelic  harps  and  choirs  shall  then  employ 
New  Yoices  in  their  mighty  song.    Then  shall 
The  morning  stars  again  together  sinff» 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shall  shout  xor  joy ! 


y^.  y cf.  -y!A'^'^ 


POWERS     THE     SCULPTOR. 


TO    TBJI    XSITOB    07    THS    XVXGKS&BOCXXB    MAOABUfS. 

Sir  :  I  send  you  the  translation  of  an  article  from  the  Giomale 
Arcadico  of  Rome,  in  relation  to  our  countryman  Powers.  The  author, 
Signor  Mioliarini,  is  superintendent  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
ancient  gems,  coins,  and  medals,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  post  not  only  of  high  trust,  but  requiring  the  most  extensive  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  art  and  antiquity.  To  the  profound  learning 
and  fine  taste  of  Signor  Migliarini,  every  one  capable  of  appreciating 
them  will  bear  witness,  if  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  his 
acquaintance,  or  even  of  availing  themselves  of  the  special  permission 
required  to  visit  the  inestimable  cabinet  intrusted  to  his  charge.  Him- 
self an  artist  in  his  youth,  he  was,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome, 
the  companion  of  Coleridge  and  AUston,  the  latter  of  whom  will  doubts 
less  hear  with  pleasure  that  his  old  associate  inquires  afler  him  from 
every  American  with  all  the  interest  of  early  friendship.  Even  the 
censure  of  such  a  man  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  lavish  and 
undistinguishing  praise  of  shallow  and  unskilful  observers,  since  he 
certainly  would  not  condescend  to  criticise  the  works  of  any  artist 
destitute  of  merit.  His  warm  and  discriminating  approbation  of  one 
beloved  and  admired  for  private  worth  as  much  as  for  professional 
excellence,  must  be  hailed  with  honest  exultation  by  every  American, 
as  a  proof  that  our  country  is  advancing  in  the  arts  that  soothe,  sweeten, 
and  embellish  life.  Placing  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who  do  not 
read  Italian,  was  therefore  at  once  a  duty  of  friendship  and  patriotism, 
the  more  imperative,  since  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  undervalue 
Powers  as  a  sculptor.  Among  us  there  is  no  need  to  stir  the  fires  of 
avarice,  ambition,  oi  party-spirit;   they  burn  with  at  least  sufficient 
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fierceness.  But  every  spark  of  genius  exhibited  in  the  beautiful  creations 
of  the  mind  should  be  carefully  fanned  and  cherished,  that  we  may  thus 
not  only  multiply  the  rational  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  civilizationy 
but  leave  something  to  posterity  by  which  our  age  may  be  remembered. 

If  we  fail  in  according  to  our  artists  due  praise,  it  is  often  because 
our  commendation  is  misdirected  and  excessive,  the  resuJt  of  inexperi- 
ence and  national  vanity,  while  any  deficiency  of  patronage  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  haste,  impatience,  and  instability  of  our  business-like 
existence,  where  every  one  is  anticipating  a  future  period  of  ease  and 
affluence ;  but  for  the  present,  so  engrossing  and  so  expensive  are  dress, 
equipage,  and  entertainments,  has  no  time  and  no  capital  to  spare.  Yet 
our  want  of  discrimination  is  at  least  as  remarkable  as  any  thing  else. 
Thus,  for  example,  our  government  have  employed  foreign  artists  of  little 
reputation  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own,  in  reality  far  their  superiors; 
and  the  supposed  advantage  of  cheap  literature,  but  in  truth  the  interest 
of  a  few  publishers  who  live  by  literary  piracy,  is  considered  a  sufficient 
objection  to  international  copy-right. 

Now  so  far  as  sculpture  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  clear  that  one 
of  two  courses  should  be  adopted.  If  we  design  to  ornament  our  capitol 
with  the  finest  specimens  money  can  command,  we  ought  to  go  to  mas- 
ters of  acknowledged  excellence,  to  Thorwalsden  for  instance,  and  to 
Bartolini.  In  doing  this  however,  we  should  give  no  proof  of  our  own 
capacity  as  a  people  for  the  fine  arts,  and  leave  behind  us  no  monuments 
of  our  progress  in  them.  It  would  be  evidence  of  nothing  but  that  the 
American  government  having  so  much  money  to  expend  on  statuary, 
had  sense  and  taste  enough  to  choose  sopie  one  capable  of  executing 
their  commission.  But  by  employing  the  best  native  sculptors,  even 
supposing  them  inferior  to  those  already  named,  we  should  at  least 
evince  the  possession  of  some  original  genius  among  ourselves,  while 
every  statue  thus  created  by  national  patronage  would  become  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  art.  Less  than  half  the  orders  of  congress  have 
been  given  to  our  own  Greenough,  of  whom  we  may  justly  be  proud, 
and  not  one  to  Powers,  Crawford,  or  Clevinger,  whose  works  beside 
much  intrinsic  merit  would  possess  imperishable  historic  interest.  We 
are  in  the  infancy  of  art.  The  men  who  now  occupy  the  field  can  never 
be  forgotten ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  a  citizen  of  the  New 
World,  not  insensible  to  the  wonders  of  the  Old,  I  would  rather  see  in 
our  capitol  statues  from  the  chisel  of  any  of  the  artists  just  mentioned, 
or  from  those  of  Dexter,  Brown,  or  Brackett,  with  whose  works  I  am 
less  acquainted,  and  who  are  comparatively  young  in  their  profession, 
than  those  of  any  foreign  master,  however  celebrated.  Surely  it  is  not 
creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  that  we  should  employ  third  or  fourth-rate 
foreign  artists,  while  Greenough,  by  the  unbiassed  and  unsolicited' votes 
of  his  rivals,  is  elected  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy  of 
Florence,  and  Powers  extorts  from  the  Italians  his  competitors  the  most 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  admiration. 

In  relation  to  painting,  congress  has  pursued  a  wiser  course.  The 
panels  of  the  rotunda  are  to  be  filled  by  American  painters.  But  in 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  while  our  press  teems  with  republications 
of  the  flimsiest  English  productions ;  books  which  look  as  if  they  had 
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been  written  by  contract  at  so  much  the,  thousand  superficial  feet, 
Washington  Ibyino  it  is  understood  has  had  lying  by  him  for  some 
time  a  most  valuable  mss.,  whose  publication  is  deferred  because  there 
is  no  adequate  security  for  literary  property;  and  Prescott's  private 
fortune  alone  enabled  him  to  put  forth  his  admirable  history  in  a  becom- 
ing form.  Yet  no  people  vaunt  more  than  we  do  of  our  distinguished 
men ;  few  read  more,  newspapers  included ;  and  none  assert  higher  claims 
to  intelligence,  or  assume  to  be  greater  patrons  of  art  and  literature. 

There  is  room  to  suspect  tlvat  while  we  laud  ourselves  to  the  skies,  it 
is  generally  without  any  very  great  reliance  on  our  own  opinions,  and 
with  a  secret  admiration  of  every  thing  foreign.  Hence  our  prurient 
curiosity  to  hear  all  that  is  said  of  us  by  every  itinerant  book-maker, 
whose  volume  is  purchased  with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  its  dose  of 
national  and  individual  calumny. 

Dealing  too  much  in  superlatives,  we  eulogize  ourselves,  our  country , 
our  institutions,  our  men,  women  and  children ;  rail-^roads,  packetFships, 
and  steam-boats ;  every  thing  in  short,  except  our  servants,  too  much  in 
the  style  of  a  Fourth-of-July  oration.  This  is  alK  a  matter  of  course, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  it  an  instant  after  it  is  uttered. 

The  criticism  of  a  dispassionate  and  enlightened  foreigner,  therefore, 
upon  any  thing  American,  possesses  double  authority,  on  account  of  our 
habitual  reverence  for  transatlantic  opinions,  and  the  distrust  of  our  own 
selinsufficient  and  exaggerated  praises.  It  often  obtains  greater  credit 
than  even  the  calm  and  sober  approbation  of  those  among  us  whose 
experience  and  cultivated  taste  entitle  them  to  the  highest  respect,  even 
Mr.  EvEBETT  himself,  for  example ;  because  there  is  a  lurking,  however 
unjust  suspicion,  that  personal  friendship  or  national  pride  may  influence 
their  judgment.  b.  h.  w. 

HIRAM     POWERS     THE     AMERICAN      SCULPTOR. 

VftOX      THB      OXOBVAX.X      A  »  O  A  D  Z  O  O  . 

The  history  of  the  fine  arts  expatiates  over  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful regions  of  human  knowledge,  interesting  us  continually  by  a  series 
of  agreeable  images,  free  for  the  most  part  from  all  that  is  revolting  in 
every  other  kind  of  history.  That  portion  of  it  which  regards  the  early 
education  of  artists,  directing  them  by  the  true  path  to  the  desired  end, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  studious  youth,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  attention  from  a  very  remote  period.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in 
tracing  the  formation  of  some  rare  genius,  who  excites  wonder  and 
attains  celebrity  entirely  unassisted  by  an  able  master.  It  is  to  an 
examination  of  this  phenomenon  I  address  myself,  and  in  the  plastic  art 
exclusively. 

Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Duris  tells  us  of  Lysippus,  that  he  became 
a  great  artist  without  having  been  the  pupil  of  any  one,  noting  however 
that  Cicero  held  a  different  opinion.*     If  the  passage  of  the  Roman 

*  LrsiFFUM  Sieyooium,  Duri*  negati  TulUus  fuiaae  discipulttm  a£Srmat.— Plih.,  34. 19, 6. 
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orator  respecting  Lysippus  be  that  known  to  every  one,  there  must  hare 
been  some  degree  of  prejudice  in  Pliny.  It  purports  that  Lysippus 
acknowledged  the  Lancer  of  Poiycletes  for  his  master.*  But  is  it 
possible  that  the  single  statue  of  a  young  man  could  guide  him  in  the 
great  diversity  of  character  which  his  numerous  productions  required  ? 
Beside,  may  we  not  suppose  the  existence  of  some  other  passage  among 
the  lost  works  of  Cicero?  It  will  not  be  useless  therefore  to  review 
the  few  memorials  iefl  to  us.t  In  the  first  place,  we  know  of  Lysippus 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  a  bronzist.  It  is 
natural  therefore  to  believe,  that  guided  by  his  inclination  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talent  in  modelling.  Uncertain  in  the  choice  of  an  instructer^ 
he  desired  to  take  counsel  from  an  experienced  and  unbiassed  judge. 
Eupompus  the  painter  merited  this  character,  being  already  advanced 
in  age,  and  having  instructed  Pamphylus,  who  at  this  period  was  the 
preceptor  of  the  young  Apelles.  Eupompus  must  have  known  or 
divined  the  genius  of  Lysippus,  for  when  the  latter  asked  him  what 
master  he  should  follow,  the  former  pointed  to  a  crowd  of  men  who  were 
at  hand,  thus  designing  doubtless  to  teach  him  that  he  ought  to  imitate 
Nature  in  all  her  endless  variety,  and  not  any  artist  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner.  Whoever  follows  after  another  will  never  get  before  him,  said 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  therefore  clearly  forbidden  to  imitate  any  one, 
however  celebrated,  since  we  thus  give  up  our  birth-right  as  children  of 
Nature,  to  become  her  grand-children  only.  From  masters  however, 
profiting  by  their  experience,  must  be  learned  the  means  of  imitating 
her  by  the  best  and  shortest  methods. 

At  present  this  precept  deserves  to  be  explained  more  at  large  than 
might  be  pleasing  to  those  who  recommend  the  imitation  of  Nature 
without  selection  or  discrimination,  not  excluding  even  her  defects.  It 
has  already  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  how  great  is  the  diversity 
between  the  ancient  Greeks  and  ourselves ;  between  their  customs  and 
ours;  how  easy  it  was  to  obtain  models  then,  and  how  difficult  now. 
In  our  days  these  circumstances  are  studiously  lost  sight  of.  Let  us 
proceed.  Lysippus  attained  such  celebrity  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
who  were  alone  permitted  to  make  likenesses  of  Alexander  the  Great.| 
He  himself  was  wont  to  say  that  his  predecessors  had  represented  men 
as  they  are,  and  he  as  they  ought  to  be ;  an  assertion  which  remains 
uncontradicted.^  This  is  an  evident  indication  that  he  sought  the  beau- 
ideal  ;  that  perfection  of  form  of  which  Nature  is  too  avaricious  to 
bestow  it  by  preference  on  any  individual.  I  ask  pardon  for  this 
digression,  and  return  to  my  subject. 

It  is  related  of  Silanion  that  he  acquired  fame  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.  On  this  topic  Falconet  sagaciously  remarks :  '  In  order  to 
make  the  fact  surprising,  it  would  be  requisite  to  show  that  Silanion 
was  born  and  had  lived  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world  where  pictures 


♦  PoLTCBETi  DoryphoniRi  fibi  Lynippufl  aichat  majnMtrain  Tuissp.  —  Iif  Brut.,  86. 

t  Bbo  primo  ennum  fabrum,  audondi  rationem  cmpiMM  pictoris  Eupompi  reaponio.  Earn  eaiai 
iBterrofntum,  qaem  toqueretur  antccedcntium,  dixisse  demonstrata  bominam  maltitDdine,  natamai 
Ipaara  imitandam  ea«e,  non  artifiorm.  —  Pliiv.,  loc.  cit. 

t  Apelles  in  painting,  Ly»ipptu  in  bronze,  and  Fyrifotelea  in  gomt. 

$  VuLooqUE  dicebat,  ab  lUis  factoa  qaale«  essent  hoininea,  a  ae  qualei  ▼Iderentor  eaaa.  —  PLiif.,Loc. 

CIT. 
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and  statues  were  unknown ;  but  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  amidst  the 
master-pieces  of  art,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  surrounded  by  the  most 
celebrated  artists,  all  astonishment  vanishes.' 

The  instance  I  intend  to  produce  includes  all  the  conditions  required 
by  Falconet,  may  be  regarded  as  unique,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the 
greatest  attention. 

In  the  interior  and  agricultural  portion  of  America,  inhabited  only 
by  farmers,  namely  in  the  State  of  Vermont  and  village  of  Woodstock, 
Hiram  Powees  was  born  during  the  year  1805.  He  was  removed 
while  yet  a  child  to  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  then  a  hamlet,  now  a  city ;  but 
this,  far  from  offering  him  any  increased  advantage,  subjected  him  to  a 
misfortune,  the  loss  of  his  father.  Necessity  constrained  him  to  sup- 
port  himself  by  his  labor  and  ingenuity  in  mechanics.  A  secret  con- 
sciousness of  his  genius  however  taught  him  for  what  he  was  destined. 
He  imagined  something  like  the  plastic  art  while  yet  a  stranger  to  its 
existence ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  passion,  that  doubtless  if  he  had 
not  found,  he  would  himself  have  created  it.  The  first  materials  on 
which  he  employed  himself,  especially  wax,  did  not  entirely  content 
him.  In  this  state  of  restless  desire  he  had  approached  his  seventeenth 
year,  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  bust  in  plaster,  which  however 
destitute  of  merit  strongly  fixed  his  attention.  After  some  time  he 
found,  even  in  Cincinnati,  an  amateur  who  attempted  to  model  in  clay 
the  portrait  of  some  celebrated  personage.  He  saw  the  material  and 
the  mode  of  working  it ;  in  fine  all  he  desired.  To  him  this  was  a 
fortunate  discovery,  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  To  turn  with 
avidity  to  the  imitation  of  what  he  saw,  to  struggle  eagerly  first  to  equal, 
then  to  surpass  it,  to  produce  admirable  likenesses,  and  such  most 
assuredly  as  he  himself  had  never  seen,  succeeded  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  as  scarcely  lefl  time  to  note  the  stages  of  his  progress,  so 
swifl  were  the  pinions  of  his  happy  genius. 

If  this  artist,  hurried  forward  by  natural  inspiration,  had  merely 
arrived  at  a  servile,  however  faithful  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  would  be 
no  great  wonder.  But  at  the  first  glance  he  has  formed  for  himself  a 
just  conception  of  the  art  of  portraiture,  uniting  to  the  characteristic 
features  the  q>irit  and  expression  of  the  individual.  He  has  dedicated 
himself  to  preserve  the  grandeur  of  the  whole,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
represents  the  minutest  details,  and  may  be  hailed  as  the  Denner  of 
sculpture.  He  is  careful  that  every  head  of  his  shall  preserve,  even  in 
its  smallest  particulars,  that  type  of  unison,  that  mixture  of  variety  and 
individuality  coherent  with  themselves,  which  is  the  special  attribute  of 
nature,  and  totally  escapes  from  the  eyes  of  so  many.  Such  a  combi- 
nation of  rare  qualities  becomes  marvellous  in  one  who  could  not 
previously  have  had  any  idea  of  the  works  of  ancient  Greece,  nor  even 
of  the  sculpture  of  Donatello,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  and  Gambarelli. 

Continuing  with  increasing  delight  to  model  in  clay,  he  had  occasion 
to  visit  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  country,  whence  at  a  favora- 
ble period,  he  directed  his  steps  to  Washington.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  nation  were  assembled  in  congress,  and  Powers 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  multiplying  portraits.  Among  the  members 
of  that  respectable  assemblage  were  to  be  found  some  who,  having 
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travelled  among  us,  had  acquired  just  notions  of  the  fine  arts.  This  is 
all  one  as  saying,  he  encountered  competent  judges  ciq>able  of  a{^ire> 
ciating  the  true  merit  of  his  labors. 

Perceiving  now  that  encouragement  would  not  be  wanting,  Powers 
wisely  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  Italy,  where  he  might  finish  what  he  had 
begun,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  himself  in  his  art  Arrived  at 
Florence,  it  was  the  same  thing  to  find  marble  and  direct  all  his  energies 
to  overcome  its  resistance ;  and  when  the  instruments  and  mechanism  in 
use  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  results  he  sought,  his  own  skill 
and  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  fabricate  others.  He  reproduced  in  the 
more  obdurate  material  all  that  he  had  at  first  executed  in  the  sofler ; 
and  true  and  unprejudiced  critics  accorded  him  their  admiration. 

The  fame  of  Apelles'  portraits  is  known  to  every  one.  They  were 
held  so  like  the  originals  in  every  particular,  that  physiognomists 
founded  their  judgments  upon  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  living  persons.* 

Those  who,  with  another  name  and  end,  occupy  themselves  with 
similar  speculations,  may  find  in  the  likenesses  of  Powers  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity,  even  though  color  be  wanting.  In  fact, 
while  engaged  in  examining  some  of  them,  another  person  present,  who 
had  perhaps  a  tincture  of  such  kiiowledge,  said  to  me  with  enthusiasm : 
'  Have  you  remarked  that  head  ?  What  a  penetrating  character  it  has  I 
How  expressive  are  all  the  features  1  That  is  doubtless  a  new  Demos- 
thenes. That  other  must  certainly  be  an  upright  arbiter  of  the  laws. 
In  that  one  yonder  there  is  an  energetic  calmness  which  bespeaks 
the  dictator,'  etc.,  etc.  Occupying  myself  only  with  the  art,  I  listened 
carelessly,  taking  no  interest  in  individuals  unknown  to  me  even  by 
name,  and  little  noting  such  observations,  however  plausibly  supported. 
If  what  he  said  to  me  by  conjecture  was  really  well-founded,  the  truth 
of  Pliny's  sentence  will  be  confirmed;  that  the  admirable  portion  of 
this  art  consists  in  adding  greater  celebrity  to  men  already  celebrated.t 

Such  productions  are  rare  in  our  day  because  many  think  it  right  to 
execute  portrait  in  the  heroic  style,  of  which  they  have  examples  from 
the  ancients,  taking  little  pains  to  preserve  an  exact  likeness.  But 
though  rare,  some  remarkable  specimens  have  been  produced  in  that 
line  also.  And  among  them  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  magnificent 
and  I  may  say  colossal  portrait  of  Pope  Rezzonico  in  St.  Peters  at 
Rome,  by  the  celebrated  Canova. 

In  despite  of  those  who  detract  from  the  merits  of  that  great  man,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  the  venerable  image 
where  devotion  is  embodied  in  the  fine  character  of  the  head  whose 
extensive  surface  enabled  the  artist  to  express  the  most  minute  details, 
consistently  with  general  magnificence,  so  that  the  work  seems  less  a 
statue  than  a  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Titian. 

Let  me  anticipate,  finally,  the  caution  of  some  sophist  who  will  possi- 
bly concede,  what  many  excellent  critics  have  already  willingly  con- 

*  Imaoiitbi  adco  nmilitudinii  indiicrets  pinzit,  ut  (incredibile  dicta)  Apion  grnminaticat  scriptum 
Toliquerit,  (^uendam  ex  facie  hominum  addivinantem  (quos  metopoacopoa  vocant)  ex  iia  dixisse  aut 
futuin  mortii  annos,  aut  pnsterite.  —  Plii*.,  35,  36,  14. 

t  MiEunqux  in  h«c  arte  eat,  quod  nobiles  Tiroi  nobiliorea  facit. — PLiir.,  34, 19, 14. 
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ceded,  the  superiority  of  Powers  in  busts,  but  nevertheless  hesitates  to 
pronounce  him  a  perfect  sculptor,  because  he  has  not  yet  produced  any 
thing  in  the  more  important  branches  of  the  art. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  his  rapid  and  impetuous  career  in  the 
one  field  has  allowed  him  no  time  to  labor  in  the  other.  But  at 
present  he  is  no  longer  the  inhabitant  of  a  remote  region,  a  stranger  to 
the  arts,  nor  are  ideas  and  examples  wanting  to  his  progress.  He  who 
has  known  how  to  reach  so  far  without  assistance,  will  in  a  better 
position  easily  attain  all  he  requires. 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  has  already  commenced  the  model  of  a 
statue,  and  we  may  reasonably  promise  ourselves  he  will  carry  it  to  the 
same  perfection  that  marks  every  other  work  he  has  hitherto  under- 
taken. Possessing  as  he  does  the  gift  of  genius,  joined  to  assiduity,  a 
passionate  love  for  his  art,  and  the  modesty  necessary  to  be  always 
capable  of  improvement,  his  success  may  be  confidently  predicted. 

A.   M.   MlOLIARIKl. 


STANZAS. 


Strkamlxt  !  in  thy  placid  face 
Many  an  imaged  form  I  trace ; 
Bending  o'er  thy  grassy  side, 
Cbildh(K>d*s  ffrace  and  manhood's  pride; 
And  with  feeble  step  and  slow, 
Mirrored  there,  the  aged  go. 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on 
Tell  of  those  who  now  are  gone ! 

Say,  who  sat  beneath  the  shade 
That  the  willow-tree  hath  made; 
Drooping  low  thy  banks  above, 
Whispering  in  its  leaves,  of  love ! 
Here  a  mound  of  earth  I  see 
Raised  beneath  the  willow-tree  : 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on, 
Tell  of  those  who  now  are  gone ! 

When  the  moon-beam  downward  gave 
Mournful  light  unto  thy  wave ; 
When  the  stars  together  shone, 
Hiffh,  thy  sparkling  crest  upon ; 
When  the  flowers  by  Fancy  drest 
Hung  in  fragrance  o'er  thy  breast : 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on, 
Tell  of  those  who  now  are  gone  I 

Did  some  gushing  eye  with  thee 
Blend  its  tears  of  misery  ? 
Stooped  some  fevered  brow  to  lave 
In  the  coolness  of  thy  wave  ? 
Whispered  e'er  a  voice  of  love 
Thy  rich  velvet  banks  above  ? 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on, 
Tell  of  those  who  now  are  gone ! 
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Many  a  form  hath  o*er  thee  bent ; 
Many  a  laugh  and  low  lament. 
Many  a  joyous,  mournful  word 
Hath  thy  rippling  murmur  heard. 
Oil  this  tree,  when  flowen  were  dettd, 
O'er  thy  bieaat  its  leaves  hath  shed : 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on. 
Tell  of  those  who  now,  are  gone ! 

Came  a  pilgrim  to  thy  brink, 
Fast  unloosmff  life's  fast  link? 
Gazed  a  childin  mirthful  glee, 
Gentle  streamlet !  down  on  thee  ? 
Sleep  they  all  in  Death's  embrace  f 
Do  1  not  their  image  trace  ? 
Streamlet !  as  thou  murmurest  on. 
Tell  of  those  who  now  are  gone ! 

'  One,  but  one  to  thee  I  name. 
Often  to  my  side  that  came ; 
First,  in  childhood's  blooming  hour. 
Like  a  rose  in  summer  bower, 
Bent  she  o'er  my  tiny  swell ; 
Her  eyes'  soft  light  fike  moonlight  fell : 
Ceaseless,  as  I  murmur  on, 
Speak  I  now  of  Childhood  gone  ! 

*  Next  in  maiden-pride  she  stood. 
Bursting  into  womanhood ; 
Round  ner  cheek  dark  tresses  crept. 
Where,  half-seen,  rose-blushes  slept : 
To  a  pale-browed  youth  she  clung. 
Like  a  leaf  on  aspen  hung ! 

Like  her  form  from  off  my  waye. 
Back  her  heart  his  image  gaye : 
Ceaseless,  as  I  murmur  on. 
Tell  I  now  of  LoyxRs  gone ! 

'  She  came  again  ;  the  sun  had  set ; 
With  drops  of  dew  the  flowers  were  wet: 
Blent  with  dew  and  flowing  waye. 
Tears  like  glisteninff  pearls  she  gaye ! 
Pale  her  cheek ;  and  lonely  now 
Lieaned  she  o'er  my  grassy  brow. 
Ceaseless,  as  I  murmur  on. 
Tell  I  now,  ths  Lotkd  had  gone ! 

*  When  sad  Autumn's  breath  had  blown, 
And  the  willow's  leayes  were  strown, 

I  saw,  with  feeble  step  and  slow, 
That  pale,  life-weary  mourner  go ! 
Low  beneath  yon  drooping  shade 
A  fresh  and  lonely  grave  is  made : 
Ceaseless,  as  I  murmur  on. 
Tell  I  now  that  Maidsit  gone ! ' 

Mie-Ycrk  Um99rntfy  JVW.,  1841.  o.  a.  a. 
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The  opportunity  which  the  attorney  had  been  seeking  for  years  was 
at  length  come.  It  was  strange  that  one  so  notoriously  infamous  could 
have  gained  an  ascendency  over  a  man  like  Mr.  Crawford,  or  kept  on  in  a 
course  of  hypocrisy  and  deception  for  so  long  a  time  without  detection. 
Oflen  had  he  been  placed  in  situations  where  he  trembled  lest  his  char- 
acter should  be  unmasked  and  his  schemes  frustrated;  but  the  devil 
aided  him,  and  he  did  escape.  The  rumors  in  circulation  against  him 
were  whispered  in  the  old  man's  ear ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  said  that 
he  knew  him  well ;  had  seen  nothing  to  give  color  to  such  tales ;  that 
they  were  vile  slanders,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  them. 

In  truth,  to  strong  natural  sense  and  great  purity  of  character  Mr. 
Crawford  united  a  heart  as  guileless  as  that  of  a  child.  The  very 
rumors  that  kept  others  off,  drew  him  nearer  to  the  attorney.  His 
indignation  was  aroused  at  what  he  considered  an  unjust  persecution, 
and  strong  in  his  own  rectitude,  he  determined,  as  far  as  his  influence 
would  go,  to  let  the  world  see  that  he  was  not  biassed  by  it.  His  friends 
at  last  ceased  to  remonstrate,  but  shook  their  heads,  and  said  he  would 
pay  for  it  some  day. 

There  was  one  person  however  on  whom  these  reports  had  their  effect, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Crawford's  daughter;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
urged  her  father  to  inquire  about  the  man,  to  trace  these  tales  to  their 
source,  and  to  ascertain  their  truth.  He  merely  laughed ;  told  her  that 
she  was  a  good  girl ;  that  he  was  sorry  she  did  n't  like  the  lawyer,  and 
there  the  matter  dropped;  and  thus  it  remained  until  his  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness  afforded  an  opportunity  of  which  Bolton  did  not 
scruple  to  avail  himself. 

When  the  attorney  made  his  appearance  at  his  office  on  the  morning 
afler  his  interview  with  Higgs  and  Wilkins,  he  was  so  pale,  his  face  so 
thin  and  ghastly,  and  his  eye  so  black  and  bright,  that  it  struck  even  his 
clerk,  who  was  a  young  gentleman  not  ordinarily  struck  with  any  thing 
appertaining  to  the  office. 

During  the  whole  of  that  long  night  his  mind  had  been  on  the  rack. 
His  brain  was  teeming  with  cases  similar  to  his  own,  with  stories  of 
those  defrauded  by  designing  relatives ;  of  old  men  sent  to  mad-houses 
while  they  had  their  senses,  and  shut  up  with  lunatics,  gibbering  idiots, 
and  men  stark  raving  mad ;  lying  on  straw  in  damp  cells,  while  their 
relatives  seized  all  they  had  and  lived  in  luxury ;  of  those  stripped  of 
their  property  by  artful  .men  whom  they  trusted,  who  wormed  them- 
selves into  their  confidence  and  then  sent  them  into  the  world  —  beggars. 
Hundreds  of  tales  of  this  sort  sprang  up  in  his  memory,  so  fast  and 
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thick,  that  he  wondered  where  he  had  heard  them  all.  He  recollected 
too  that  almost  always  the  truth  had  worked  out  at  last;  those  wronged 
had  regained  their  own,  and  the  wrong-deer  met  his  meed.  He  had 
endeavored  to  sleep,  but  his  slumber  was  but  the  continuation  of  his 
waking  thoughts;  and  when  he  awoke  it  was  still  the  same.  He  left 
his  house  and  went  to  his  office,  and  endeavored  to  attend  to  business ; 
but  he  could  not.  Persons  came  to  him  seeking  advice,  or  to  inquire 
concerning  law-suits  which  he  had  in  his  hands.  Some  he  answered 
abruptly,  so  that  they  left  his  doors,  never  to  enter  them  again  ;  others, 
struck  by  his  abstracted,  anxious  look,  supposed  that  some  heavy  trouble 
had  overtaken  him,  and  went  off;  and  many  he  refused  to  see.  He 
remained  several  hours  with  the  door  locked,  admitting  none:  then  he 
suddenly  started  up,  put  on  his  hat,  walked  rapidly  through  the  streets 
until  exhausted,  and  returning  to  his  office,  locked  the  door  and  remained 
shut  up  until  late  in  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  his  bodily  restless- 
ness, there  was  no  irresolution.  His  course  was  traced  out  clearly, 
decidedly,  step  by  step.  He  formed  plans  to  defend  every  part  of  his 
proceedings.  Old  musty  law  books  had  been  drawn  from  their  hiding 
places;  the  law  of  wills  had  been  studied  over  with  the  most  anxious 
care ;  its  various  changes  and  modifications  had  been  noted,  and  books 
of  reference,  reports,  old  and  modern,  were  examined.  Yet  the  will 
was  a  clear  one.  It  was  a  plain  simple  devise  of  his  whole  property,  to 
his  old  friend  Reuben  Bolton,  appointing  him  his  sole  executor,  men- 
tioning his  daughter  in  terms  of  affection,  but  also  speaking  of  her  as 
illegitimate,  and  leaving  her  nothing.  .There  was  nothing  in  the  will 
either  abstruse  or  complex;  nothing  to  hang  a  doubt  upon;  yet  the 
attorney  pored  it  over  and  over.  He  doubted  on  points  of  law,  where 
he  had  never  doubted  before.  He  examined  and  reexamined  even  the 
attestation  clause ;  compared  it  with  the  statute ;  suggested  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  were  perfectly  puerile,  and  which  in  any  other 
state  of  mind  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of.  There  was  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  he  had  not  raised,  and  was  not  prepared  to  meet.  One  thing 
only  was  wanting,  and  that  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Crawford.  The  law- 
yer haunted  the  house  of  the  sick  man  like  a  spirit  of  evil.  From 
morning  till  night,  at  all  hours,  he  was  there ;  sometimes  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sometimes  stopping  to  inquire  about  him  of  the  servants,  and 
sometimes  prowling  at  his  very  bed-side.  The  old  man  lingered  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  died  at  last. 

It  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  room  in  which  he  lay,  unlike  the  re^t 
of  the  house ;  with  low  ceilings,  and  filled  with  rich,  luxurious,  but 
antiquated  furniture;  for  he  had  a  curious  taste  in  such  matters.  The 
walls  were  painted  with  grotesque  and  strange  figures,  engaged  in  some 
heathen  ceremonial.  Heavy  curtains  of  a  dark  color  hung  from  the 
bedstead,  and  down  from  tlie  windows,  sweeping  the  floor.  Around 
the  room  were  chairs  of  massive  wood,  elaborately  carved,  which  he 
had  collected  with  much  trouble  and  expense ;  shelves,  and  book-cases 
too,  with  rare  old  volumes  and  dingy  folios,  whose  writers  had  long 
since  slept  with  the  earth-worm.  The  whole  house  had  been  furnished 
to  suit  his  daughter,  with  the  exception  of  this  single  room ;  but  here 
he  had  indulged  his  taste  for  the  fantastic.     Little  by  little  he  had  col- 
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lected  these  costly  and  rare  articles.  And  now,  in  that  dark  old  room, 
with  all  this  royfitic  collection  about  him,  the  old  man  was  passing  away ! 

His  daughter  was  watching  at  his  bed-side.  She  knew  that  he  roust 
die.  But  hope  is  a  still,  pure  spring,  that  wells  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heart,  and  gushes  up  in  spite  of  obstacles.  She  hoped  that  the  filmy 
eye  would  again  brighten;  and  that  the  deep  labored  breath  would 
subside  into  the  calm,  regular  respiration  of  natural  sleep.  How  sad 
and  dreary  it  was  to  sit  there  hour  ailer  hour,  hearing  nothing  but  that 
loud  panting  breath,  with  nothing  to  break  the  stillness  except  the  low 
ticking  of  the  watch  which  seemed  to  be  whispering  its  warning  in  her 
ear ;  and  the  occasional  far-off  sound  of  the  church-clock,  which  seemed 
like  a  solemn  summons  to  tlie  grave !  How  anxiously  did  that  poor  girl 
watch  for  one  look  of  recognition,  or  some  little  mark  of  kindness  from 
one  who  had  loved  her  as  none  would  ever  love  her  a^ain  I  How  oAen 
did  she  press  the  hand  that  lay  near  her  own,  motionless  and  icy  cold ! 
But  the  pressure  was  not  returned;  and  the  face  which  once  would 
have  brightened  at  the  slightest  token  of  affection  from  her,  remained 
rigid  as  if  cut  from  stone. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  all  was  quiet,  when  the  old  man  suddenly 
stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  groping  for  something. 

'  Helen,  my  child! '  he  muttered. 

The  girl  rose  hastily,  took  his  hand  between  her  own,  and  bent  over 
him. 

'  I  want  Helen,'  muttered  he,  in  the  same  indistinct  tone,  and  looking 
in  her  face  with  a  piteous  expression,  that  made  the  tears  gush  from  her 
eyes.     '  1  want  my  dear  little  girl,  Helen.' 

*  I  am  here,  father,'  said  she. 

The  old  man  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  her ;  drew  her  closer  to 
him ;  then  shook  his  head,  smiled  vacantly,  and  'laid  his  cheek  on  the 
pillow  with  an  expression  of  patience  and  disappointment  that  made  her 
very  heart  ache.  He  uttered  something  in  a  low  tone,  which  she  could 
not  understand.  At  times  he  spoke  of  green  fields ;  of  boys  in  their 
play-grounds.  She  heard  him  murmuring  the  names  of  old  gray-haired 
men  who  had  gone  to  their  graves  long  years  before,  and  speaking  to 
them  as  if  they  were  children  about  him.  Then  he  muttered  on,  some- 
times of  one  thing  sometimes  of  another;  but  always  in  a  happy, 
cheerful  vein  ;  and  sometimes  he  laughed ;  a  gay,  joyous,  ringing  laugh ; 
one  that  might  have  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  young  child ;  but  oh !  how 
sad  from  those  of  a  dying  old  man !  By  degrees  however  the  strag- 
gling rays  of  intellect  seemed  to  concentrate;  he  spoke  of  more  recent 
occurrences ;  then  suddenly  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed,  and  pushed 
the  hair  back  from  his  face. 

'  Helen,'  said  he,  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  '  is  that  you? ' 

His  daughter  only  pressed  his  hand. 

*  You  're  a  good  girl ;  God  bless  you !  I  'm  going,  Helen,  and  I  've 
much  to  tell  you.'  He  paused.  The  cloud  which  had  for  a  moment 
been  lifled,  again  obscured  his  mind,  and  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow. 
The  look  of  intelligence  which  had  brightened  his  face  disappeared 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  blank,  idiotic  stare.  Hour  after  hour  his 
daughter  continued  to  watch »  until  late  in  the  night,  when  suddenly  the 
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respiration  of  the  sick  man  became  deeper  and  more  labored ;  then 
came  one  long  rattling  gurgling  breath.  His  daughter  rose  and  bent 
over  him ;  another  deep,  deep  breath  came ;  a  pause ;  then  one  sharp 
convulsive  quivering  gasp ;  his  head  fell  on  one  side ;  his  jaw  dropped ; 
and  all  was  over. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  foHowing  morning,  a  short  fat  man, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  crape  on  his  hat,  walked  gravely  up  the  steps 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  rang  the  bell. 

'  I  'm  come  to  measure  the  old  gentleman,'  said  be,  in  a  sombre  tone, 
as  the  red-eared  servant  opened  the  door. 

'  You  're  late  in  the  day,  my  old  feller,'  replied  the  man,  looking  from 
behind  the  door ;  '  the  old  gentleman 's  off;  he  wo'n't  wear  clothes 
again.' 

*  But  he  will  a  coffin,'  replied  the  man  in  black,  '  and  that 's  what  I 
come  for.' 

'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  the  servant,  opening  the  door  so  as  to  admit  him ; 
*  you  're  the  undertaker,  are  you  ?  ' 

The  man  in  black  nodded,  walked  into  the  entry,  took  bis  hat  off, 
brushed  it  with  his  sleeve,  and  laid  it  on  a  chair. 

'  Did  he  die  easy  ? '  inquired  he,  looking  sadly  at  the  man,  who  eyed 
him  with  respectful  awe,  and  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  calculating 
how  many  gentlemen  that  same  undertaker  had  measured  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year.     '  Did  he  die  easy  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  very  easy,  Sir,  very  easy,'  replied  the  servant.  *  He  went  off, 
a'  most  without  knowing  it  his  self 

'  That  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  his  friends,  a  very  great  comfort.' 
'  It  was,  Sir,  a  very  great  one.     It  makes  'em  all  feel  uncommon 
comfortable.'     As  he  spoke,  he  passed  his  hand  gently  over  his  stomach, 
as  if  something  there  also  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  own 
state  of  complacency. 

*  They  don't  all  go  off  so.  Sir,'  said  the  undertaker  solemnly.  *  I've 
hee'rd  tell  of  scenes  that  would  curdle  the  blood,  Sir;  freeze  the  limbs. 
Sir ;  make  the  heart  stand  still,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing.  Sir.  Them 
people  always  shrink ;  their  spirits  shrink  before  they  go,  and  their 
bodies  shrink  arter wards.  Most  people  stretches  when  they  die,  but 
they  shrink.  There  was  an  elderly  lady  who  I  measured  last  week 
died  in  that  very  way.  She  went  off  desperate.  She  fit  all  her  poor 
relations ;  tore  down  the  bed-curtains,  and  finally  expired  in  the  act  of 
biting  off  her  own  heel.  Well,  Sir,  she  was  one  of  them  that  shrink. 
A  ready-made  coffin  was  ordered,  and  I  measured  her  shortly  arter- 
wards.  She  was  a  five-foot-sixer.  I  went  to  the  shop ;  no  five-foot- 
sixers  were  ready.  I  returned  and  measured  her  again ;  she  had 
shrunk  so  that  she  fitted  in  a  five-foot-fourer,  which  we  had  on  hand, 
as  snug  as  a  pea  in  its  pod.  There 's  evidence  for  you ;  the  evidence 
of  one's  own  senses ! ' 

The  red-eared  servant  drew  in  his  breath  solemnly. 

'  Gentlemen  of  our  profession  see  strange  sights,  Sir,'  continued  the 
undertaker,  growing  mysterious,  and  sinking  his  voice.  '  I  '11  tell  you 
one.     This  is  in  confidence,  you  know,'  said  he,  looking  earnestly  into 
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the  two  opaque  globes  which  appeared  anxious  to  start  from  their 
owner's  head  into  his  own. 

The  servant  nodded. 

'  Well,  Sir,  there  was  one  man,  an  old  man,  a  little  fleshy,  something 
like  myself,'  said  he,  looking  with  some  complacency  at  his  own  little 
apple  belly,  '  but  rich.  Sir,  rich  as  —  as  —  as  any  body ;  a  pious  man 
too,  Sir,  quite  pious ;  went  to  church  regular,  sung  loud,  put  money  in 
the  plate.  Sir,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing ;  but  he  had  the  blessedest  long 
nose  I  ever  did  see.  Well,  he  died  on  a  suddent  one  day,  and  his 
nevvy,  who  was  to  get  his  cash,  was  desperate  to  get  him  under  ground, 
for  fear  he  would  n't  keep,  he  said  ;  keep  dead,  /  s'pected.'  Here  the 
undertaker  paused,  and  looked  darkly  at  the  eyes  of  the  servant.  '  He 
ordered  a  coffin  to  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes.  In  twenty  minutes  I 
was  there,  and  so  was  the  coffin.  We  put  him  in  it;  but  when  we 
went  to  fasten  on  the  lid,  up  stuck  that  nose,  two  inches  above  it.  The 
nevvy  clenched  his  teeth .' 

*  The  lid  wo'n't  go  on,*  said  I. 
'  It  must ! '  said  he. 

'  But  it  wo'n'i ;  the  nose  wo'n't  let  it.' 

'  D  —  n  the  nose ! '  said  he,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  old  gentleman ; 
'  flatten  it.' 

'It  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  departed,'  said  I. 

'  Then  bore  a  hole  in  the  lid  and  let  it  stick  out ;  he  must  be  buried 
to-day.' 

'  Well,  Sir,  we  did  bore  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  the  nose  did  stick  out ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  that  way.  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  looking 
cautiously  about  him,  *  ten  years  arterwards  I  buried  a  young  woman 
in  that  same  vault,  and  I  thought  I'd  look  at  the  old  gentleman's  coffin. 
I  did.  Sir.  The  hole  was  there,  but  the  nose  was  gone;  gone  I '  And 
the  undertaker  now  looked  horrified. 

'  They  say  bodies  moulders  in  the  tomb,'  said  the  servant ;  '  perhaps 
noses  moulders  too.' 

The  undertaker  cast  a  compassionate  glance  at  the  unsophisticated 
man  before  him,  and  then  answered  : 

'  No  Sir,  no  Sir.  He  was  buried  alive,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  led  in 
that  vault,  and  smelt  its  dampness,  he  pulled  in  his  nose  for  fear  he  'd 
catch  cold.  That  was  the  way  of  it;  and  he  must 'a  died- in  fits, 
spasms,  des])air,  horror,  clenched  teeth,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing ! ' 

'  Perhaps  he  was  smuddered  there,'  suggested  the  listener. 

'  It  could  n't  'a  been,'  replied  the  undertaker  ;  '  that  there  hole  was  a 
wentilator.' 

'  Oh !  it  was,  was  it  ?  Well,  you  know,'  said  the  man  half  apologeti- 
cally, *  I,  not  being  in  the  coffin  line,  could  n't  know  that.' 

'  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.'  The  man  in  black  then  thrust  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  rule  which  he  deliberately  unfolded 
and  put  under  his  arm. 

*  Business  brisk  ? '  inquired  the  servant,  apparently  desirous  of  edging 
off  from  a  subject  in  which  he  found  himself  beyond  his  depth. 

'  Mournfully  brisk.  Sir,  mournfully  brisk,'  replied  the  undertaker, 
shaking  his  head,  and  again  thrusting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  from 
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which,  afler  a  great  jingling  among  keys  and  small  coins,  he  drew  out 
a  pen-knife,  and  carefully  passed  its  point  under  his  finger-nails,  which 
had  lately  been  put  in  deep  mourning.  '  Scarlet  fever  is  very  prevalent 
among  children,  and  there's  a  great  demand  for  four-footers.  But 
come,  let 's  attend  to  the  old  gentleman.'  So  saying,  he  shut  his 
knife,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  motioned  to  the  servant  to  lead  the  way. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  returned.  The  undertaker  took  up  his  hat,  con- 
templated the  crape  seriously,  then  opened  the  front  door,  and  walked 
sadly  toward  his  work-shop,  meditating  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  and  a  sudden  rise  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
mahogany. 

The  afternoon  of  the  old  man's  funeral  was  a  dreary  one.  The 
weather  was  wet  and  heavy.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Sad- 
ness and  silence  brooded  over  the  house  where  death  had  been  busy. 
The  cold  unearthly  chill  of  the  grave  had  stolen  from  its  home  in  the 
church  vault,  to  claim  the  dead  before  its  time.  The  servants  moved 
about  with  stealthy  steps.  Conversations  were  carried  on  below  the 
breath;  all  was  subdued,  still,  dream-like.  At  last  the  undertaker 
came,  and  two  or  three  men  with  him.  He  held  whispered  consulta- 
tions with  those  who  had  charge  of  arranging  the  funeral.  His  was 
the  only  hurried  step ;  for  it  was  an  every-day  business  with  him ;  and 
he  was  only  anxious  that  the  dead  should  be  so  treated  as  to  bring 
more  custom  to  his  shop.  His  manner  broke  the  trance  of  the  whole 
household.  There  began  to  be  a  slight  bustle ;  his  name  was  called 
loudly  by  those  who  wanted  his  opinion  on  different  matters  of  funeral 
etiquette  :  a  long  consultation  took  place  near  the  door  of  Miss  Craw- 
ford's room;  then  there  was  a  laugh  suddenly  cut  short  for  fear  it 
might  reach  her  ear.  Presently  she  heard  heavy  steps  ascending  the 
stairs,  to  the  room  over  hers,  where  the  corpse  lay,  and  several  voices 
speaking,  and  giving  directions.  The  short,  irregular,  struggling 
tread,  and  abrupt,  quick  orders,  told  her  that  they  were  moving  the 
body.  Then  followed  a  tramping  of  many  feet,  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  a  rattling  of  the  railings ;  then  a  thump  against  the  wall. 

'  Take  care.  Bill ! '  said  the  undertaker ;  '  do  n't  let  it  slip !  Gently 
now,  gently  ;  h'ist  the  feet  over  the  railing;  that's  it.  Can  you  and 
Ned  hold  it  till  I  get  under  the  head  and  support  it  ? ' 

'  I  think  so,'  responded  a  gruff  voice ;  '  but  be  quick !  He 's  devilish 
heavy.* 

'Spry's  the  word,'  replied  the  other;  'but  don't  speak  so  loud; 
we're  near  the  young  lady's  room,  and  she  takes  it  hard,  I'm  told. 
There,  come  on  ;  let  it  come.     That 's  it.' 

The  steps  now  approached  the  room  and  passed  the  door,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  passage.  A  dead  silence 
ensued,  broken  only  by  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  window-panes. 
Presently  a  carriage  drove  up,  then  another  and  another,  and  persons 
were  heard  in  the  entry  below,  shaking  their  umbrellas,  and  stamping 
the  wet  from  their  feet.  The  coachmen  in  the  street  shouted  and 
called  to  each  other.  One  said  something  about  a  pleasant  ride  for  the 
old  gentleman ;  and  then  there  was  a  loud  laugh. 

Helen  heard  all  this,  but  it  made  no  impression.     The  voices,  the 
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steps  of  the   gathering  friends  all  sounded  in  her  ears  with  fearful 
distinctness,  but  every  sense  except  that  of  hearing  seemed  lost. 

At  last  aill  was  silent.  Then  there  was  a  heavy  tramp  in  the  room 
beneath,  as  of  a  moving  multitude :  the  loud  voice  of  the  undertaker 
was  heard  calling  to  the  hearse  to  drive  on.  Then  came  the  cracking 
of  whips  and  the  noise  of  wheels ;  and  the  owner  of  that  house  had  left 
it  for  ever. 


C  H  APTCB      X  I  I  . 

At  about  dusk  on  the  second  evening  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, the  attorney  sat  in  his  office  with  his  arms  folded,  his  feet  thrust 
near  the  fire,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling.  A  single  candle  was 
burning  on  a  table  near  him,  with  a  dull  heavy  light,  throwing  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shadows  and  shapes  on  the  wall.  Light,  it  scarcely 
afforded ;  for  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  room  was  an  uncertain  kind  of 
mistness,  through  which  every  thing  appeared  strange  and  ghost-like. 
The  very  papers  in  the  pigeon-holes  seemed  to  nod  and  wink  at  each 
other;  the  high  book-cases  loomed  out,  like  tall  giants  frowning  across 
the  room ;  the  heavy  folios  which  were  piled  along  the  floor,  and  under 
the  desks  and  book-cases,  wore  the  mysterious  air  of  men  secreting 
themselves;  and  a  chair  on  which  lay  a  hat,  cloak  and  umbrella,  looked 
like  a  portly  man,  wonderfully  small  in  stature,  but  of  ample  dimensions, 
who  stood  up  in  one  corner  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  outer  office 
was  even  more  gloomy  than  the  other ;  being  a  kind  of  receptacle  for 
old  coats,  shelves  filled  with  useless  papers,  book-cases  tumbling  to 
pieces,  from  age  and  neglect,  and  desks  in  various  stages  of  decre- 
pitude. It  was  full  of  odd  angles  and  shadowy  corners:  the  very  place 
for  dim  figures  to  step  suddenly  out  into  the  room ;  and  with  the  sound  of 
the  wind,  as  it  whispered  and  wailed  through  the  loop-holes  and  cran- 
nies of  the  old  house,  it  was  enough  to  conjure  up  ail  sorts  of  dreary 
and  mystic  feelings. 

Among  this  array  of  ruined  and  cast-off  furniture,  sat  the  attorney's 
clerk ;  a  gaunt,  thin-legged  boy,  with  red  hair,  hollow  eyes,  large  knee- 
joints,  feet  modelled  after  fire-shovels,  and  hands  to  match.  He  wore  a 
round  jacket  of  snuff-colored  cloth  extending  a  few  inches  below  his 
arm-pits,  and  trousers  of  the  same  material,  which  reached  a  few  inches 
above  his  hip-bones.  The  coat  and  trousers  had  once  met,  but  the  boy 
had  lately  taken  it  into  his  head  to  grow,  and  his  shoulders,  in  increas- 
ing the  distance  between  themselves*  and  his  hips,  had  carried  the 
jacket  with  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  boy's  legs 
grew  or  not ;  if  they  did,  it  was  downward ;  for  they  only  increased 
the  gap  between  the  jacket  and  trousers ;  and  had  not  a  pair  of  stout 
suspenders  connected  his  upper  and  lower  extremities,  it  is  not  certain 
but  that  the  shoulders  might  have  sauntered  off,  leaving  the  legs 
altogether. 

Various  unaccountable  impressions  have  always  existed  respecting 
the  sympathy  between  a  little  boy's  head  and  his  hinder  parts.  Many 
think  that  his  brain  is  best  stimulated  by  the  application  of  stimulants 
to  the  rear,  and  that  the  harder  he  sits  the  harder  he  studies.    Nature 
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is  kind  to  small  boys  in  making  them  tough  in  those  aggrieved  re- 
gions. 

The  attorney  apparently  labored  under  some  of  these  impressions ; 
for  his  clerk  was  perched  at  one  of  the  cast-off  d^ks,  just  mentioned, 
with  Coke  upon  Littleton  under  his  seat,  and  a  volume  of  Blackstone, 
somewhat  dog's-eared,  under  his  nose.  He  was  reading  with  intense 
earnestness ;  not  that  he  had  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  writings  of  that 
learned  gentleman;  but  being  a  little  superstitious,  he  was  at  that 
particular  moment  under  the  firm  conviction  that  a  strange  figure,  with 
red  eyes  and  green  lips,  was  pleasantly  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  and 
only  waiting  for  him  to  look  up  to  make  some  agreeable  remark ;  and  that 
from  a  small  window  with  one  pane,  directly  over  the  desk,  and  open- 
ing into  a  dark  closet,  a  stout  Irish  lady,  whom  he  had  seen  hung  the 
week  previous,  was  looking  out,  and  superintending  his  studies  with  a 
maternal  eye. 

For  a  long  time  the  attorney  sat  pondering  in  his  back  office.  Over 
his  head  a  solitary  spider,  who  kept  later  hours  than  the  most  of  his 
species,  was  straggling  along  the  walls,  with  an  uncertain,  irresolute  air, 
as  if  half  asleep  or  out  of  his  latitude.  Bolton  watched  him  until  he 
was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  room.  Some  chain  of  thought  seemed 
snapped  as  he  disappeared.  The  attorney  unfolded  his  arms,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  muttered  something  to  himself. 

'  No  shrinking  now ;  no,  no  1  He 's  dead,  stone  dead  ;  stiff  in  his 
coffin !  He  at  least,  can  say  nothing ;  and  she,^  said  he,  speaking 
aloud,  '  let  her  do  what  she  can !     Tom ! ' 

The  long-legged  boy  started  up  and  thrust  his  head  in  the  door. 

*  Who 's  been  here  this  afternoon  ? ' 

'  Nobody  but  the  old  woman,'  replied  the  boy,  bluntly. 
'She  here  again?'  said  the  attorney,  compressing  his  lips ;  'she's 
always  here,  d  —  n  her !   •  What  did  she  want  1 ' 

*  Nothing  now.' 

'  That 's  something  strange,'  said  Bolton.     '  What  did  she  say  1 ' 

*  She  said,'  continued  the  boy  looking  full  in  the  face  of  the  attorney, 
and  watching  the  effect  of  his  words,  with  a  sort  of  malignant  pleasure, 
*  that  the  last  time  she  was  here  she  told  you  her  husband  was  dying 
by  inches ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  buy  even  bread  with,  and  that  if 
you  let  that  deputy-sheriff  seize  his  furniture  under  his  very  eyes,  it 
would  kill  him  outright.' 

'  I  know  it,'  replied  the  attorney ;  '  something  of  that  kind  was  said, 
but  I  did  n't  listen  to  her.' 

*  Well,  '  said  the  boy,  '  the  deputy  did  seize  the  furniture ;  and  the 
man  did  die  :  and  she  came  here  to  tell  you ;  and  to  say  that  she  hoped 
God  would  blight  you  in  this  world,  and  damn  you  hereafter.  That's 
what  she  wanted  ;  and  when  she  said  it,  she  shut  the  door,  and  hobbled 
through  the  entry,  laughing  loud  enough  to  split  her  throat' 

Bolton  compressed  his  lips,  and  turned  deadly  pale ;  but  no  further 
sign  of  emotion  escaped  him ;  and  this  too  he  mastered ;  for  after  a 
moment,  he  asked  :  '  Has  any  one  else  been  here  ? ' 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

'  Very  well ;  shut  the  door ;  lock  the  outer  one ;  and  if  any  one 
knocks  don't  answer.' 
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The  boy  jerked  the  door  to,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions ;  and 
Bolton  stood  still  until  he  heard  the  key  turned  in  the  outer  door,  and 
the  boy  seating  himself  at  his  desk. 

'  She  did  say  so,  and  he  did  die ! '  muttered  he.  *  Well,  that 's  ker 
affair.  Every  thing  was  done  according  to  law.  Let  her  blame  those 
who  make  laws,  not  those  who  enforce  them.     Now  to  my  own  atTairs.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  the  drawer  and  took  out  a  large  brass  key, 
with  which  he  unlocked  the  iron  safe,  and  after  fumbling  among 
other  papers,  finally  drew  out  the  forged  will,  laid  it  on  the  table, 
lighted  another  candle,  and  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  without 
pausing  until  his  eye  rested  on  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  '  George 
Wilkins,  William  Higgs/  muttered  he;  'George  Wilkins?  George 
Wilkins  1  —  ay,  George  Wilkins :  God !  how  I  wish  you  had  your  throat 
cut ! '  He  folded  up  the  paper,  placed  it  in  front  of  him,  and  resting 
his  two  elbows  on  the  table,  leaned  his  head  between  his  hands,  and 
seemed  to  read  the  endorsement.  But  other  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind. 

'  Yes  he 's  dead ;  dead,  in  his  coffin,  in  his  vault,  with  the  damp  earth 
over  him.  He  can't  come  back.  He  at  least  can't  cross  me.  I  wish 
one  other  was  with  him ;  I  've  got  his  name  as  a  witness,  and  if  he 
were  dead,  and  I  could  prove  it  —  the  law  is  kind  —  it  would  let  me 
do  without  him.'  He  rose,  went  to  the  safe,  and  feeling  in  one  of  the 
pigeon-holes,  drew  out  a  large  Spanish  knife.  He  held  the  blade  to 
the  light,  and  seemed  in  deep  thought.  He  tried  the  point  on  the  end 
of  his  finger.  His  teeth  unconsciously  became  set,  his  nostril 
expanded,  his  dark  eyes  shone  like  jet,  and  he  clenched  the  knife  with  a 
firm  strong  grasp.  But  almost  at  the  same  instant  he  relaxed  his 
hand,  and  shook  his  head,  muttering :  '  No,  no ;  it  's  too  perilous.' 
Replacing  the  knife,  he  locked  the  safe  and  took  out  the  key,  as  if  to 
remove  temptation. 

*  It  wo'n't  do ;  it  wo'n't  do ! '  said  he,  shutting  hi«  eyes,  as  if  to  keep 
out  some  fancy  that  would  rise.  '  Blood  may  come  of  it  some  day ; 
but  not  now.  But  he  has  altered  strangely.  He 's  as  wild  and  fierce 
as  a  tiger.  He  even  begins  to  threaten.  Let  him  look  to  himself! 
George  Wilkins,  I  say  look  to  yourself!  I  have  you  in  my  gripe;  and 
go  on  you  shall,  step  by  step,  until  the  law  has  separated  you  from  the 
only  one  who  stood  between  you  and  crime.  Once  rid  of  her,  once 
where  I  will  sink  you,  then  betray  me  if  you  dare !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! ' 

Bolton  laughed  as  he  spoke ;  but  God  grant  that  such  laughs  may  be 
few !  It  made  even  the  long-legged  clerk  stop  his  ears  and  thrust  his 
sose  an  inch  nearer  the  dingy  page  in  front  of  him ;  and  it  rang 
through  the  room  so  strangely,  that  it  seemed  to  the  attorney  that 
another  voice  had  taken  it  up,  and  was  echoing  it.  He  stopped  and 
listened;  but  all  was  silent.  Taking  up  the  will,  he  thrust  it  in  his 
pocket ;  and  putting  on  his  hat  and  cloak,  went  into  the  other  office. 

*  You  may  go,  Tom.' 

Tom  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  darted  from  his  (lesk ;  clutched 
up  a  small  basket  in  which  he  usually  brought  his  dinner ;  grabbed  a 
ragged  cap ;  blew  out  his  candle,  and  dashed  through  the  dcirk  entry, 
as  if  fully  persuaded  that  the  devil  was  at  his  heels.     As  this  was  the 
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ordinary  manner  in  which  that  young  gentleman  took  his  dq>arture,  it 
excited  no  surprise  in  the  attorney,  who  waited  until  the  noise  of  his 
steps  had  died  away,  then  returned  to  his  own  room,  and  bringing  the 
iight  to  the  outer  office,  extinguished  it  and  went  out,  shutting  and 
locking  the  door  alter  him. 

He  now  directed  his  steps  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  He 
followed  a  narrow  street  until  he  came  to  a  great  thoroughfare,  where 
he  joined  the  crowd  which  poured  along  it  in  the  direction  he  wished 
to  go.  He  was  so  intent  on  his  plans,  that  he  did  not  observe  several 
persons  who  spoke  to  him,  and  who  were  so  struck  by  his  unusual  air, 
that  they  turned  to  look  after  him  when  he  had  passed  them.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  remarked  a  man 
loitering  slowly  behind  him,  accelerating  his  pace  when  he  quickened 
his ;  now  stewing  to  gaze  in  a  shop-window,  now  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  now  lagging  to  read  some  illuminated  sign ;  but  always  with  his 
eye  on  him ;  and  id  ways  preserving  the  same  relative  distance  between 
them.  Bolton  at  last  turned  into  a  side  street,  and  before  he  had  gone 
a  hundred  yards  the  man  was  at  his  side. 

*  A  fine  night,  Sir,'  said  he. 

Bolton  looked  at  him,  made  some  remark  in  reply,  and  slackened  his 
pace  to  permit  him  to  go  by.  The  man  however  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  to  quit  him.  The  attorney  then  pushed  on,  but  the  stranger 
4id  the  same.     At  length  Bolton  stopped  and  said : 

*  If  you  have  any  business  with  me,  name  it.  If  not,  pursue  your 
course  and  leave  me  to  pursue  mine.  I  will  not  be  dogged  in  this 
manner.' 

'  For  the  matter  of  that,'  replied  the  stranger,  '  the  street  is  free  to 
every  body ;  and  if  I  happen  to  go  in  the  same  direction  that  you  do, 
or  to  walk  fast  or  slow,  or  to  stop  when  you  do,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
law  to  regulate  my  pace  or  my  pauses,  or  to  prevent  my  walking  in  any 
direction  I  choose.    You  must  know  that.    You  are  a  lawyer  I  believe.' 

'  You  have  the  devil's  own  coolness,'  replied  Bolton,  with  a  sneer. 
*  I  'Jl  do  you  that  justice.' 

'  Then  I  'm  in  luck ;  for  I  'm  the  first  that  ever  got  it  a^  your  hands,' 
replied  the  stranger. 

Had  there  been  light  sufficient  for  the  man  who  uttered  this  sarcasm 
to  have  seen  the  expression  that  passed  over  the  attorney's  face ;  the 
black  eye  lighten  up  till  it  seemed  to  glow  with  a  red  heat ;  the  com- 
pressed lips,  which  trembled  in  spite  of  him ;  the  clutched  fingers ; 
he  would  not  have  stood  so  carelessly  without  dreaming  of  harm,  and 
might  have  wished  his  last  words  unsaid..  '  Your  name's  Bolton,'  con- 
tinued he.  *  You  are  a  lawyer ;  and  if  you  are  nothing  worse,  I  wrong 
you,  that 's  all.' 

'  My  name  is  Bolton,'  said  the  other ;  '  well,  what  then  t ' 

'  You  see  that  I  knew  you ;  and  of  course  you  suppose  I  had  some 
object  in  following  you.' 

'Well,  what  is  it!  I  can't  spend  the  night  in  the  street,'  said  the 
lawyer,  sharply. 

'  You  've  made  many  others  do  so,'  said  the  stranger,  coldly.  '  Yoa 
should  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  the  broth  which  you  have  ladled  out  so 
ofken  for  them.' 
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Bolton  made  no  reply,  bat  stood  stock  still.    The  stranger,  after  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  demanded  bluntly : 
'  Do  you  know  one  George  Wilkinst* 

•  I  do.' 

'  And  are  mixed  up  with  most  of  his  concerns  ? ' 
'  What 's  that  to  you  7 '  demanded  Bolton.    The  other  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  question,  but  asked : 

'  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  wife!  * 

'  I  nerer  saw  her.' 

'  And  do  n't  know  that  she 's  left  himt ' 

*  No.' 

'  Nor  where  she 's  gone  to  %  — nor  who  she  went  with  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Bolton,  sternly :  '  I  do  n't  know  the  woman ;  never  saw 
her.  I  suppose  she  went  off  because  she  found  some  one  she  liked  bet^ 
ter.  Find  Atm,  and  he  '11  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know.  Women 
will  do  these  things ;  and  she  I  suppose  is  no  better  than  the  rest  of 
them.' 

The  stranger  clenched  his  fist ;  but  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
what  to  do  next,  the  attorney  turned  away  and  hurried  along  the  street. 

He  kept  on  at  a  rapid  pace  until  he  came  to  the  house  lately  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Crawford.  He  walked  past  it  once  or  twice,  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  fear  and  irresolution.  The  whole  house  appeared  deserted 
and  the  windows  were  closed,  except  one  in  the  upper  story,  where  a 
dim  light  was  burning.  The  street  was  so  quiet  and  lonely  that  it 
seemed  to  bring  home  to  him  a  feeling  of  guilt  which  he  had  not 
experienced  until  then.  He  fancied  that  he  saw  the  figure  of  the  old 
man  standing  at  his  own  door  to  guard  it  against  him,  and  looking  at 
him  with  such  an  expression  of  reproach  and  warning,  that  it  made  his 
heart  sink.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  give  way  to  idle  fancies.  Walk- 
ing hastily  up  the  steps,  he  rang  the  bell.  In  a  few  moments  the  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  the  red-eared  man-servant»  who  in  his  usual 
manner  opened  the  door  just  wide  enough  to  permit  his  head  to  be 
seen  from  behind  it,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  usual  custom  looked 
at  the  person  on  the.  outside,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
wanted.     '  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Crawford,'  replied  Bolton. 

'  You  do,  do  you  ?  Well  you  can't,'  replied  the  servant  positively. 
*  The  old  gentleman 's  just  under  ground ;  the  young  lady 's  'most  done 
up,  and  wo'n't  see  nobody ;  and  none  of  the  rest  on  us  feels  like  enter- 
tainin'  visiters.' 

Bolton  deliberated  for  a  moment  upon  the  expediency  of  kicking  the 
man ;  but  as  the  door  was  between  him  and  that  part  of  the  servant's 
person  which  b  usually  the  theatre  of  such  performances,  he  merely 
bade  him,  in  a  sharp  tone,  to  '  go  to  his  mistress  and  to  tell  her  that 
Mr.  Bolton  was  there,  and  must  speak  to  her  on  matters  of  business ;.' 
at  the  same  time  insinuating  that  if  he  did  n't  move  rapidly  he  would 
help  him.  Although  the  servant  was  a  fat  man,  and  fat  men  are  neither 
swift  nor  active,  yet  the  idea  of  receiving  the  promised  aid  touched  his 
^  pride ;  for  he  disappeared  forthwith,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned 
and  told  the  attorney  that  the  young  lady  would  see  him. 

The  room  into  which  he  was  conducted  was  large,  and  furnished  ia 
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the  most  ccxstly  manner.  Pier  glasses,  divans,  and  couches  of  rich  silk ; 
tables,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  showed  that  its  former  occu- 
pant had  been  lavish  in  all  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
his  abode.  It  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  triumph  and  misgiving 
that  the  attorney  muttered  to  himself,  as  these  things  flashed  on  his 
sight,  *  Mine,  mine ;  these  -are  mine  !  *  At  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
at  a  small  table,  sat  Helen  Crawford  in  deep  mourning;  and  near  her 
a  girl  of  about  her  own  age,  engaged  in  sewing.  The  young  lady  half 
rose  as  he  entered ;  but  her  companion  went  on  sewing,  and  did  not 
even  raise  her  head  from  her  work.  Miss  Crawford  motioned  to  him 
to  be  seated,  and  without  speaking,  waited  for  him  to  open  his  business, 
which  he  did  in  a  very  few  words ;  and  afler  having  explained  the  object 
of  his  visit,  he  said :  '  Now,  if  you  please,  I  will  read  the  will.' 

Miss  Crawford  merely  bowed. 

The  attorney  looked  at  her  companion,  who  sat  with  her  face  averted, 
apparently  without  attending  to  the  conversation. 

'  I  have  no  secrets  which  this  person  may  not  hear,'  said  Miss  Craw- 
ford, interpreting  the  look  correctly. 

The  attorney  merely  bowed,  and  then  slowly,  as  if  nerving  himself 
^  for  his  task,  drew  the  will  from  his  pocket  and  carefully  spread  it 
*  open. 

'  This  is  it,'  said  he,  holding  it  to  the  light,  and  eyeing  her  steadily. 

Miss  Crawford  said  nothing ;  and  the  lawyer  proceeded  with  a  calm, 
slow  voice  to  read  the  whole.  As  he  went  on,  the  color  gradually  left 
the  cheek  of  the  girl ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  she  stood  before  him 
like  a  marble  statue. 

'  Mr.  Bolton,'  said  she,  with  a  calmness  that  startled  him,  *that  will 
was  never  made  by  my  father.  I  pronounce  it  to  be  a  forgery ;  and  I  'II 
prove  it  so.  The  money  and  lands  might  all  have  gone ;  but  to  sully 
the  pure  name  of  my  mother,  to  brand  my  father,  and  stamp  infamy  on 
myself,  is  what  I  will  never  submit  to.  The  proof  of  my  mother's  • 
marriage  and  my  own  birth  are  too  clear,  and  upon  them  I  pronounce 
that  will  to  be  a  forgery.' 

'  Miss  Crawford,'  replied  the  attorney,  in  a  serious  tone,  '  I  can  make 
all  allowance  for  disappointed  expectations ;  but  these  are  grave  charges.' 

'  I  know  them  to  be  such ;  and  yet  I  repeat  them,'  said  she ;  *  that 
paper  I  pronounce  to  be  no  will  of  my  father's.  It  has  either  been 
altered  or  forged.' 

'  There 's  the  signature,'  replied  Bolton,  somewhat  daunted  at  firm- 
ness and  energy  from  a  quarter  where  he  expected  none,  and  which 
made  him  desirous,  if  possible,  of  convincing  her  before  he  went  away. 
'  You  can  tell  whether  it  is  your  father's.'  He  reached  the  paper  toward 
her.     '  The  will  was  executed  on  the  tenth  day  of  August  last.' 

The  girl  took  it  and  scrutinized  the  signature ;  and  so  like  was  it, 
that  she  felt  she  might  be  wrong. 

Slowly  and  half-unconsciously  she  read  the  formal  attestation  clause, 
until  she  came  to  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  *  William  Higgs,  George 
Wilkins.* 

As  she  pronounced  these  names,  the  girl  who  had  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  attorney  started  from  her  seat  and  threw  a  hurried 
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glance  at  the  paper.  She  was  not  observed  however,  by  either ;  and 
the  attorney  continued : 

'  The  will  was  executed  on  the  tenth  day  of  August  last.  These 
men,  William  Higgs  and  George  Wilkins,  were  present  at  the  time,  and 
saw  it,  and  will  swear  to  it  when  it  is  necessary.' 

The  other  girl  now  rose  from  her  chair,  went  directly  to  the  table 
and  took  the  paper  from  the  hand  of  the  attorney.  She  did  not  look  at 
the  body  of  the  will,  but  only  at  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses. 

She  placed  it  quietly  on  the  table  when  she  had  done,  and  took  her 
seat ;  but  her  face  was  like  that  of  a  corpse ;  and  had  the  others  been 
less  interested  in  what  was  going  on,  they  might  have  observed  that 
though  her  head  was  bent  over  her  work,  she  was  doing  nothing.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  together,  and  her  features  were  convulsed  as  if  with 
intense  pain.  She  remained  silent,  and  did  not  alter  her  position  until 
the  attorney  had  finished  his  business  and  was  gone. 


EVENING     AND     NIGUT. 


A     PAXli     OF     SOMXaTS. 


*  Dat  nnto  day  uttereth  tpeech,  and  Night  unto  night  thoweth  knowlodgo  of  Thoe  ! '  —  Pbai.ub. 


As  on  a  bank  at  eventide  I  lay, 

The  Sun  o'er  earth  his  golden  splendor  threw  ; 

He  sank.    Then  twilight  came  with  mellow  hue, 

And  Nature's  face  grew  dim  in  fading  dav  : 

Fast  as  their  dazzling  veil  grew  thin,  eacn  ray 

From  far  peeped  trembling;  and  as  darker  grew 

The  night,  still  brighter  shone  in  the  deep  blue 

The  fixed  eternal  stars !     My  soul !  thus  may 

It  be  with  thee !     Perchance  the  world's  bright  glare 

May  dazzle  now ;  yet  when  thy  span  of  days 

Begins  to  fade,  and  when  earth,  now  so  fair. 

Grows  dim,  and  death's  long  night  draws  on  apace, 

In  Faith  serene,  O  let  thy  steadfast  eye 

Rest  on  that  Light  that  cometh  from  on  high ! 


II. 


Wheit  heav'n  is  hid  with  many  a  folded  cloud, 

Black  low'ring  o'er  the  hills,  how  dark  is  Night ! 

And  though  the  moon  and  stars,  in  glimmering  white 

Tip  the  green  tree-tops,  by  the  soft  wind  bowed, 

And  the  smooth  lake,  where  glancing  ripples  crowd 

Their  silver  brothers  shore-ward,  yet  is  the  sight 

The  dim  reflection  of  a  borrowed  light. 

Thus  while  the  clouds  of  unbelief  enshroud 

The  spiritual  Heaven,  how  dark  the  Soul ! 

E'en  when  Heav'n-borrowed  Faith  shines  in  the  skies, 

'T  is  darkness  beautified,  not  chased  away ; 

Nor  will  the  shade  from  our  dim  vision  roll 

Until  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  rise 

Upon  our  souls  in  Heaven's  endless  day.  u. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


GxRr  AUT.  By  Charlvs  ds  Berhard,  author  of  *  The  Gordian  Knot,*  etc.  In 
two  volumes,  pp.  546.  Brussels :  Society  Beige  de  Librarie :  Haumav  ahd 
Company. 

Bernard  has  been  termed  'the  Bulwer  of  France;'  and  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  judg;e,  from  the  portions  of  his  works  which  we  haye  perused,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  comparison  a  singularly  striking  and  just  one.  '  Gerfaut' 
itself — for  a  hs.  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  who  relieved  the 

*  off*  hours '  of  the  last  season  at  Saratoga  by  rendering  the  original  felicitously  into 
English — abounds  with  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  author  of  'Pelham;' 
his  vivid  portraitures  of  human  passion ;  bis  eloquent  episodes ;  his  artistical  con- 
trasts; and  his  power  of  sustaining  interest  and  stimulating  curiosity.  We  hope 
soon  to  see  '  Gverfaut '  laid  before  the  public ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  indicate  a 
little  the  character  of  the  'venture,'  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  of  our  enterprising 
publishers,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  conjugal  relations  of 
the  French  capital,  we  select  one  or  two  passages  from  the  second  Tolume,  to 
diversify  this  department  of  our  Magazine.  To  explain  what  immediately  follows, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  Christian  the  Baron  de  Bergeinheim  surprises 
Octave  Gerfaut  the  hero  in  his  young  and  beautiful  wife's  apartment,  and  overhears 
her  declaration,  in  reply  to  the  lover's  ardent  protestations,  that  she  loves  him ! 

*  Homlets  or  rudiments  of  horn '  dance  before  the  Baron's  astonished  eyes ;  the  lady 
swoons  and  sinks  to  the  floor ;  and  straightway  such  a  scene  as  this  ensues : 

"  Madams  dk  Bkkokijihbim  longed  to  riie,  bat  her  •trenfth  ikiled  her.  She  fell  to  her  kneee,  and 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  her  lorer.  Without  endeavorintf  to  support  her,  he  sprang  ftom  the  diran,  stepped 
over  the  hody  stretched  before  him.  and  drew  his  poisnard, 

"  Christian  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  remained  immovable.  There  was  a  moment  of 
grave  and  terrible  silence.  From  without  might  be  heard  the  moanings  of  the  storm,  Twhich  seemed 
to  redouble  in  violence,  as  if  to  take  a  part  in  the  scene.)  and  a  confused  noise  caused  dj  the  nervous 
rustling  of  the  half-fainting  young  wife.  She  was  extended  on  the  floor,  rumpling  between  her  fingers 
the  silk  of  the  divan,  and  trying  to  lean  upon  it.  Then  in  a  moment  all  to  her  was  bushed,  except  th« 
noises  without ;  for  she  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and  slept  in  a  stillness  as  of  death.  The  eyes  of 
the  two  men  alone  spake.  Those  of  the  husband  fixed,  threatening,  revengeful ;  those  of  the  lover 
glistening  with  a  desperate  despair. 

**  After  an  instant  of  this  mutual  fascination,  the  Baron  made  a  movement  as  if  to  enter. 

"  *  One  step  more,  and  you  are  a  dead  man ! '  said  Gerfaut,  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  grasping  trnHj 
the  handle  of  his  dagger. 

"  Christian  extended  his  hand,  and  made  no  other  reply  to  this  threat  than  a  look ;  but  tkot  was  so 
disdainful,  the  sestnre  so  seomAil,  that  a  blade  crossed  uver  his  would  have  appeared  less  formidable 
to  the  lover.  Ashamed  of  his  emotion  in  presence  of  such  calmness,  Octave  retozned  has  weapon  to 
its  scabbard,  And  emulated  the  threatening  attitude  of  hia  antagonist. 
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**  *  Come !  Monaiaur,'  •aid  tUe  latter,  in  a  low  tooe ;  makiaf  a  stap  backward. 

**  Instead  of  following  bis  example,  Gerfaut  cast  bis  eyes  toward  Ulemenee.  She  was  pionged  in  a 
•WOOD  so  deep  that  he  vainly  sought  to  distinguish  the  murmur  of  her  breath.  He  bent  orei  her 
through  an  irresistible  attraction  ot  lore  and  pity.  But  at  the  moment  he  had  taken  her  in  his  aims  to 
place  her  on  the  divan,  and  endeavored  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  the  hand  of  Bergeinheim 
arrested  htm.  He  scarcely  felt  upon  his  arm  the  pressure  of  those  iron  fingers  which  could  havo 
broken  it  in  their  vice-like  pressure.  The  contact  however  was  sufficient  to  recall  him  to  the  duty 
that  honor  imposed.  In  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  had  insulted,  the  lightest  sign  of  interest,  the 
most  distant  mark  of  tenderness,  became  a  new  outrage ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  cowardice  in  render- 
ing himself  still  more  culpable.  If  there  is  a  being  on  earth  to  whom  one  owes  respect,  it  is  without 
dmibt  him  whom  your  insult  has  made  vour  enemy.  Octave  repressed  the  passionate  feeling  in  hie 
heart,  and  obedient  to  the  beckoning  which  he  had  received,  arose  and  said,  with  a  grave  and  resigned 
look: 

**  *  I  wait  your  commands.  Monsieur.' 

**  Christian  motioned  him  to  the  door,  inviting  him  to  pass  first ;  still  maintaining,  with* extraordinary 
coolness,  that  politeness  which  a  good  education  makes  an  indelible  habit,  but  which  at  this  momest 
had  something  in  it  more  frightful  than  the  most  furious  anger. 

**  Oerfaut  again  throw  a  rlance  of  irresolution  upon  Clemence,  and  said  as  he  advanced  toward  the 
door,  in  a  tone  almost  supplicating : 

«( *  You  will  not  leave  her  without  assistance  ?    It  will  be  too  emel  to  abandon  her  in  sneh  a  state.' 

**  *  It  is  not  cruelty,  but  pity,'  replied  Bergeinheim,  coldly ;  *  she  will  wake  but  too  soon.' 

**  The  heart  of  Octave  smote  him,  but  his  countenance  did  not  betray  his  emotion.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  passed  out.  The  husband  followed  him  without  ever  casting  a  look  at  the  poor  woman  he 
had  so  pitilessly  condemned;  and  she  remained  alone,  stretched  out  in  that  beautiful  boudoir,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  tomb. 

"  The  two  men  descended  the  stairs  turning  from  the  little  cabinet,  half-lighted  by  the  feeble  rays  of 
the  alabaster  lamji.  At  the  door  of  the  library  they  found  themselves  in  darkness.  Chrbtian  opened 
a  dark  lantern  with  which  he  was  provided,  and  which  afforded  sufficient  light  to  guide  their  steps. 
To  see  passing  in  the  middle  of  that  nicht  those  two  figures,  their  features  illumined  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern  witli  a  vacillating  and  yellowish  reflection,  one  would  have  involuntarily  foreseen  some  mourn- 
ful drama  in  which  each  was  to  play  an  important  part.  Dante  following  Virgil  through  the  burning 
paths  of  the  doleful  city  walked  not  with  a  face  more  pale,  a  step  more  silent,  than  did  Gerfant,  guided 
b^  his  host  through  the  long  corridors  of  the  chateau.  It  was  with  equal  precaution  the  Baron  preceded 
him.  Fearing  that  tbe  sligntest  noise  would  arouse  some  of  the  domestics,  whose  curiosity  might  be 
strangely  excited  by  this  nocturnal  promenade,  he  held  his  breath  and  glided  onward  like  a  shadow ; 
while  he  peered  anxiously  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  passages  they  traversed. 

**  Without  meetinr  any  one.  they  at  last  arrived  at  tJie  apartment  of  the  Baron.  With  tbe  same 
coolness  which  had  hitherto  cnaiactcrized  his  conduct,  Christian  carefblly  closed  the  doors,  lighted  a 
candelabra  upon  the  mantel,  filled  with  candles,  and  turned  toward  his  less  calm  companion.  In  cir- 
cumstances which  require  quick  decision ;  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes,  rare  but  solemn  in  life,  where 
the  shortest  reflection  is  a  dan^rous  delay ;  where  voluntary  action  becomes  imperious  necessity ; 
men  of  a  poetical  spirit  have  a  singular  disadvantage.  The  imagination,  so  vivid  in  meditative  hours, 
in  solitude^  becomes  their  encm^,  at  times  a  fatal  one.  At  each  new  idea  it  leaps  forth  to  the 
encounter,  in  widely  divergent  flights,  which  encounter  shades  the  most  singular,  ramifications  the 
most  imperceptible.  But  tnis  promptness  of  comprehension,  this  excessive  enlargement  of  the  perse 
^  tie  aoulj  impoverish  their  strength.  They  cause  a  kind  of  perspiration,  fertile  in  conception,  but 
slothful  in  action.  The  imiigination  then  expands  in  such  a  manner  before  all  things,  that  it  penetrates 
none.  It  grows  dull  without  piercing  ;  it  dazzles  itself  with  its  own  light,  and  is  lost  in  the  infinity 
that  it  opens  for  itself,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  goal.  It  is  a  weapon  wmch  scatters,  and  whose  cuts 
become  more  powerless  as  they  cover  a  greater  space. 

M  ^ince  he  had  left  the  parlor,  Gerfant  had  been  a  prey  to  all  these  besettings  of  that  strange  torture. 
By  an  inexplicable  physiological  phenomena,  his  mind,  instead  of  entering  into  the  quick  of  tnat  scene, 
■o  pressing,  so  imperious,  was  plunged  like  an  engle  into  the  immeasuiable  spaces  of  the  whole  drama. 
In  an  instant  he  had  devoured  the  past  and  the  future  of  his  passion ;  and  he  was  almost  entirely  dia- 
tracted  from  the  present.  His  first  interview  with  Clemence  ;  the  various  incidents  of  that  year,  so 
fbll  of  remembrances  :  his  success  in  her  love,  hour  by  hour  ;  the  thousand  ccmquests,  preludes  of  the 
last ;  and  then  the  day  so  delightful  changed  into  a  night  so  horrible !  The  woman  of  his  heart 
destroyed  for  him  and  by  him!  —  the  man  to  whom  he  must  render  a  bloody  account ! — all  these 
images  flashed  before  his  eves  like  the  dry  leaves  that  a  water-spout  rolls  up  and  scatters  to  the  winds. 
Unconquerable  emotion  or  regret,  a  pity  fbll  of  despair,  the  foreboding  of  inevitable  catastrophes, 
sofloned  his  heart  b^  daxsling  bis  mind.  Then  he  saw  under  colors  the  most  odious  the  egotism  of  his 
love,  and  the  feeling  which  had  imposed  on  him  as  a  duty  toward  himself  the  completion  of  the 
triumph.  That  exigence  so  common  of  vanity  appeared  to  him  cowardice  Uie  most  disgracefuL  He 
detested  himself.  The  last  look  of  Clemence,  as  she  fell  fainting  at  his  feet,  that  look  of  pardon  and 
of  love  pierced  his  heart  like  a  dagger.  He  had  destroyed  her !  —  the  woman  whom  he  loved  !  — the 
queen  of  his  life  I  Hell  was  in  the  thought.  For  a  few  moments  he  could  not  conquer  his  distress : 
a  dizziness  seized  him  at  the  sight  of  the  abyss  hollowed  out  by  his  own  hand,  and  into  which  he  had 
east  the  dearest  part  of  his  soul.  It  was  like  an  emotion  of  frightful  intoxication.  The  beating  of  his 
pulse,  the  convulsive  twitching  of  his  nerves,  and  an  involuntary  trembling,  shook  his  whole  frame.  It 
was  a  horrid  moment  for  him ;  for  the  violence  of  his  emotions  did  not  deprive  him  of  perception,  and 
he  saw  himself  trembling,  without  being  able  like  Bailey  to  sa^ :  '  It  is  with  cold.' 

"  Near  that  pale  face,  on  which  a  thousand  panionate  emotions  fluttered  like  clouds  in  a  storm,  the 
free  of  Bergeinheim  remained  cold  and  somore  as  a  northern  sky.  It  was  a  statue  of  marble 
whose  eontact  is  ice,  by  the  side  of  a  bronsed  statue  red  from  the  furnace ;  or  rather  it  was  the  knight 
about  to  pasp  Don  Juin  with  his  sepulchral  hand.  At  this  moment  the  poet  was  beneath  the  soldMr. 
Hb  lofly  intcllii^ence  found  itself  vanquished  by  a  common  mind.  When  Octave  met  Bergeinhetm's 
glance,  it  was  so  fhll  of  implacable  vengeance,  it  exhibited  such  a  venomous  hate,  that  he  started  as 
if  stung  by  a  viper.  In  the  face  of  that  outraged  husband,  so  lofty  in  appearance  ana  carriage,  the  poet 
lelt  the  inferiority  of  his  own  position. 

**  A  poignant  emotion  of  anger  and  vanity  came  at  length  to  hb  aid.  Orercoming  by  a  supernatural 
effect  the  uresutible  powen  to  which  he  had  yielded  for  aa  instant,  he  said  to  his  aerrea :  *  Tumble 
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qo  longer ! '  and  his  nerres  became  iron  ;  to  his  heart,  *  Calm  thy  baatiofs !  *  and  kte  heart  became 
•tone.  He  stifled  in  his  heart  all  the  itings  of  conscience  which  might  weaken  its  fimneas,  and 
resumed  the  disdainlUl  countenance  which  was  habitual  to  him.  His  eyes  returned  to  those  of  hm 
enemy,  to  their  look  of  mortal  defiance ;  and  he  began  to  speak  like  a  man  accustomed  to  conquer  tha 
events  of  his  life. 

**  *  Before  any  explanation,'  said  he,  *  I  ought  to  declare  on  my  honor  that  there  is  but  one  guilty, 
and  that  one  is  myself.  The  shadow  of  a  reproach  cast  at  Madame  de  Bergeinheim  would  be  on  your 
part  the  grossest  iniustice.  I  introduced  myself  unbidden  and  unauthorised  into  her  apartmeoL  I 
had  ittst  entered  when  you  arrivciL  Necessity  obliges  me  to  confess  a  passion  which  is  an  tnsuh  to 
you  f  I  am  read^  to  repair  it  by  any  satisfaction  in  my  power.  But  in  piacitijg  myself  at  your  dia- 
eretion  on  this  pomt,  I  must  exculpate  Madame  de  Bergeinheim  from  every  thing  that  might  cast  a 
atain  on  her  virtue  or  her  reputation.' 

"  *  As  to  her  reputation,'  replied  Christian,  *  I  will  take  care  of  that ;  as  to  her  virtue ' 

**  Ho  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  incredukMia  troBT. 

**  *  I  swear  to  you.  Monsieur,'  replied  Octave,  with  deep  emotion,  *  she  is  as  innocent,  as  she  shoold 

be  free  from  insult :  I  swear  to  you .    What  oath  shall  I  take,  that  will  compel  yoa  to  believe  me  1 

I  swear  to  you  that  Madame  de  Bergeinheim  has  been  false  in  none  of  her  duties  toward  you ;  thai  I 
have  never  received  from  her  the  sfightest  encouragemeat ;  that  she  is  as  imioeent  of  my  felly  as  an 
angel  in  heaven  ! ' 

"  Christian  shook  his  head  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"  *  This  day  will  be  the  most  miserable  of  my  life,  if  yon  do  not  believe  me,'  continued  Ger&nt, 
with  increased  vehemence.  *■  I  tell  ^ou  Monsieur,  that  she  is  innocent —  innocent !  Do  von  hear?  / 
have  erred  through  an  unworthy  passion.  I  aimed  to  take  advantaM  of  rou.  Yon  know  that  I  had  Um 
key  of  the  library.  I  made  use  of  it,  without  her  suspecting  it.  I  would  to  heaven  that  you  had  been 
a  witness  of  our  whole  interview !  Can  anv  one  prevent  a  man  from  entering  the  apartment  of  a 
woman  in  spite  of  her,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  means  himself?    I  repeat  to  you  ——  * 

"  t  Enough.  Monsieur,'  replied  the  Baron,  coldly.  *  You  now  do  all  that  any  man  oouM  do  in  your 
situation  <—  all  that  I  could  do  myself^  But  this  discussion  is  superfluous.  Leave  to  her  the  taak  of 
exculpating  herself.    At  this  moment  it  should  only  be  a  question  between  you  and  me.' 

•*  *  When  I  protest  to  you  on  my  honor  — — ' 

'*  *  Monsieur,  in  an  occurrence  like  this  a  Iklse  oath  is  not  dishonor^le.  I  have  been  a  bachelor 
too,  and  I  know  that  every  outrage  is  permitted  against  a  husband.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  I 
pray  yoo^  and  let  us  come  to  facts.  I  look  upon  myself  as  insulted  by  you,  and  yov  are  boond  to  giv* 
me  satisfaction  for  that  insult.' 

**  Octave  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence. 

"  <  One  of  us  must  die,'  continued  Bergeinheim,  carelessly  leaning  against  the  manteL 

**  The  lover  bowed  his  head  a  second  time.  *  1  have  ofl^eoded  you,' ne  said ;  *  it  is  for  yon  to  refo- 
late  the  reparation  that  I  owe  you.' 

**  <  There  is  only  one  possible.  Monsieur.  Blood  alone  can  wash  out  the  stain.  Yoo  know  this  as 
well  as  L  You  have  dishonored  me  ;  for  that  you  owe  me  your  life.  If  chance  favors  yon,  yon  will 
be  rid  of  me,  and  I  shall  be  wronged  every  wa^.  There  are  some  few  airangements  to  make.  Wo 
will  settle  them  immediately^  if  you  havtrno  objection.' 

'*  He  moved  forward  a  chair  which  he  ofTereti  to  Gerfaut,  and  took  another  for  himself.  They  aat 
down  upon  each  side  of  a  desk  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  with  an  apparently 
equal  imperturbable  coolness  and  haughty  politeness  prepared  to  discuss  this  deadly  question. 

**  *  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,'  said  Octave,  *  that  I  agree  now  to  all  that  you  may  aeeide  upoa ;  the 
weapons,  place,  witnesses.' 

**  *  Listen  to  me,'  interrupted  Bergeinheim.  *  A  moment  ago,  you  spoke  to  me  in  fovorof  that  yoanf 
woman,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  mo  to  think  that  you  do  not  wish  to  destroy  her  in  the  eyes  of  tlio 
world.  I  hope  then  that  you  will  accede  to  the  proposition  that  I  am  going  to  submit  to  yon*  An 
ordinary  duel  between  us  would  arouse  suspicions,  and  inevitably  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth. 
They  would  seek  a  plausible  pretext ;  no  matter  what  reason  wo  should  choose  to  give  before  witneaaea. 
Between  a  voun^  man  received  into  a  house  and  a  husband  yoo  know  there  can  be  but  one  motive  for 
the  duel,  wnich  is  very  obvious.  In  whatever  manner  ours  shall  end,  the  honor  of  that  woman  would 
be  dead  upon  this  earth,  and  it  is  that  which  I  wish  to  avoid.    She  bears  -my  name.' 

**  *•  Kxplain  your  wish,'  replied  Octavo,  not  seeing  what  his  adversary  wished  to  arrive  aL 

<( «  You  know.  Monsieur,'  replied  Bergeinheim,  *  that  an  article  of  tne  law  gives  me  at  this  inataat 
the  right  to  slay  you.  I  have  not  done  it  for  two  reasons ;  first,  a  gentleman  should  depend  upon  hia 
i  word  and  not  his  poignard,  and  then  your  dead  body  would  embarrass  me.  Instead  of  using  my  right, 
I  am  going  to  risk  my  life  against  yours.  The  danger  is  the  same  for  me,  who  have  never  insulted  you, 
as  for  you,  who  have  committed  the  greatest  outrage  against  me  with  which  a  man  can  wither  the 
existence  of  another.  Thus  the  game  is  already  une(|uat.  But  you  understand  that  if  there  should  be 
a  person  in  the  work!  who  could  suspect  the  cause  of  our  duel,  it  will  become  a  thousand  times  moie 
so.  You  risk  no  more  ;  while  living  or  dead,  /shall  bo  publicly  dishonored.  I  would  willingly  sacri- 
fice my  blood  but  not  my  honor.' 

**  *  if  it  is  a  duel  without  witnesses  that  you  desire,  I  consent  to  it.  I  have  entire  confidence  in 
your  honor,  and  I  hope  you  will  concede  the  same  sentiment  to  me.' 

**  Christian  mado  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head,  and  continued :  *  It  is  more  than  a  duel  without 
witnesses,  for  the  result  must  be  regarded  as  an  accidenL  It  is  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  scandal 
which  1  fear.  This  is  what  I  have  to  propose  to  you.  You  know  that  to-morrow  there  is  to  be  a 
boar-hunt  in  the  forest  of  Mares.  When  the  hunters  have  posted  themselves,  we  two  will  take  oar 
atntions  at  a  place  which  I  shall  point  out,  where  we  shall  be  beyond  the  view  of  the  other  fauntera. 
When  the  boars  leap  the  enclosures,  we  will  fire  on  each  other  at  a  signal  arreed  upon.  In  this  man- 
ner the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  pass  for  one  of  those  accidents  of  which  the  chase  alforda 
frequent  examples.' 

"  *  I  am  a  dead  mm  ! '  thought  Gerfaut,  when  he  saw  that  the  fusee  was  chosen  by  his  adveraarj, 
and  called  to  mind  his  extraordinary  skill  with  that  weapon,  of  which  he  had  seen  ample  proob.  Bat 
for  from  betraying  the  least  hesitation,  his  countenance  assumed  a  still  more  arrogant  expression. 

**  *This  kind  of  combat  appears  wisely  chosen,'  said  he  :  *  I  agree  to  it ;  for  I  (uaire  as  much  as  yoa 
that  eternal  obliyion  should  cover  this  unhappy  affair.' 

«( <  Since  wo  nave  noaecimds,'  replied  Bergeinheim,  *  we  must  arrange  the  leMer  pointa,  I 
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CM  betny  oa ;  it  u  ioooneeWablo  how  eircamttances  the  mott  trifling  an  ofVan  the  moit  troabletonM 
evidence!  !  I  wai  lately  on  m.  jury.  We  condemned  a  man  to  death  upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
waddinc  from  a  gun.  Let  ua  take  care  that  nothing  of  the  kind  happeni  to  iw.  I  think  thnt  I  have 
gnardea  againtt  every  thing.  If  yon  perceive  I  have  forgotten  any  thing,  will  you  be  au  kind  a*  to 
mention  it?  The  nlace  of  which  I  waa  apeaking  to  too  ia  a  atraigbt  path,  bat  open  and  in  a  right  line. 
The  ground  ia  perfectly  level,  and  runa  from  the  aoutii  to  north ;  ao  that  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  ahall  have  the  aun  obliquely.  There  will  then  be  no  advantage  in  poaition.  Upon  the  akirt  of  the 
wood  ia  an  old  elm  tree  ;  at  about  fifty  paeea  in  the  path,  ia  the  atump  of  an  oak,  cot  thta  year  j  theao 
will  be  the  two  placea  where  we  meeL    la  the  diatance  agreeable  to  you  I  * 

**  *  Farther  or  nearer,  it  mattera  not.    Nearer  if  you  wiah.* 

**  *  Nearer  would  be  impnidenL  In  the  hunt  we  are  never  atationad  at  a  leaa  diatance  from  each  other. 
Beaide,  fifty  pacea  with  a  lifle  ia  leaa  than  fifteen  with  a  piatoL  The  flrat  point  ia  then  arranged.  We 
will  remain  covered,  although  it  may  not  be  the  cuatom.  A  ball  might  atrike  the  head  where  the  cop 
eovera  it,  and  if  it  waa  not  pierced  through,  that  would  give  riae  to  auapiciona ;  for  in  the  chacc  the 
faonteia  never  fo  with  their  heada  bare.* 

**  Ber|[einheim  continued  thua  to  enter  into  the  multitude  of  detaila,  atteatlng  the  aingular  precaution 
with  which  he  had  calculated  the  amalleat  ineidenta  in  an  event  of  thia  kind.  Octave  could  not  rcpreaa 
a  feeling  of  admiration  at  aeoing  thia  diapaaaionate  seal ;  playing  with  the  preparations  of  death  ua  a 
young  girl  with  the  flowera  with  which  ane  ia  going  to  decorate  her  head  oil  the  night  of  a  ball. 

"  Ot  remaina  for  ua,*  aaid  Chriatian,  *  to  determme  who  ahall  have  the  firat  fire.' 

«| « Yon,  nuwt  certainly  i  you  are  the  injured  party.' 

*«  *  You  do  not  entirely  grant  that  I  am  the  injured  party ;  it  ia  therefore  in  diapnto ;  and  I  cannot 
be  judge  and  party  at  the  aame  time.    We  muat  yield  ouraelvoa  to  chance.' 

"  *  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  fire  firat,*  interrupted  Gerfant. 

**  *  Reflect  that  it  ia  a  duel  unto  death,  and  that  auch  delicacy  ia  chiMiah.  Let  ua  agree  that  he 
who  gaina  the  advantage  of  the  fire  will  atation  himaelf  at  the  akirt  of  the  wood,  and  await  the  aignal 
that  the  other  ahall  give  when  the  boara  break  the  encloaure.' 

**  He  took  from  hia  purae  apiece  of  money,  and  threw  it  into  the  air. 

**  *  Head ! '  aaid  the  lover,  forced  to  yield  to  the  will  of  hia  adveraary. 

**  The  chance  ia  youra,'  replied  Chriatian,  careleaalv  looking  at  the  crown ;  *  but  remember,  that  if  at 
the  aignal  given  by  mo  you  do  not  fire,  or  fire  into  tne  air,  I  will  uae  my  right.  You  know  I  rarely 
miaa  my  aim.* 

**  Theae  preliminariea  aettlad,  he  took  from  a  eloeet  two  riflea,  loaded  them  with  balb,  meaauring 
to  aee  that  they  were  of  the  aame  length  and  calibre.  He  put  them  back  into  the  cloaet,  turned  the 
key,  and  offered  it  to  (verfaut. 

"  *  I  would  not  ao  inaoh  you,*  aaid  the  latter. 

**  *  In  fact,  thia  precaution  ia  naeleaa.  To-morrow  you  ahall  have  the  choice.  Now  that  every  thing 
ia  agreed  upon,*  continued  he,  in  a  aerioua  tone,  *  I  have  one  requeat  to  aak  of  you,  and  I  believe  you 
have  too  much  honor  to  refuae  iL  Swear  to  me  that  whatever  may  be  the  reault,  you  will  inviolably 
guard  thia  aeeret.  My  honor  ia  at  your  diacrotion  thia  momenL  Aa  a  gentleman  to  a  gontlemuo,  I 
require  yon  to  reapect  iL* 

**  *  If  I  have  the  aad  fate  to  aurvive.*  replied  Gerfaut,  not  leaa  aerioualy,  *  I  make  the  oath  that  you 
aak  of  me  from  the  bottom  of  niy  aoul.  But  I  myaelf  have  a  queatlon  to  aak  of  fen.  Suppoaing  tha 
eontrarjT  event  ahould  occur  ?    What  are  your  intentiona  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Borgeinheim  ?  * 

/*  Chriatian  looked  upon  hia  advoraair  a  moment,  with  a  gaxo  that  aeemed  to  wiah  to  read  hia  moot 
aeeret  thonrhta.  *  My  intentiona !  *  aafd  he,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  aurpriae  and  anger  j  *  thia  ia  a  atranga 
queation.    I  do  not  recognize  in  you  the  right  thua  to  queation  me.* 

**  *  My  right  ia  atrance,  in  truth,*  replied  the  lover,  with  a  bKter  imile  :  *  but  whatever  it  may  be,  I 
•hall  uae  it.  I  have  forever  deatroyed  the  happineaa  of  that  woman :  ir  I  cannot  repair  my  faulty  I 
ought  at  leaat.  aa  far  aa  it  dependa  on  me,  to  weaJion  ita  effecta.  Will  you  then  anawer  me :  if  I  fall 
to-morrow^  what  will  be  her  fate  ?  * 

"  Bergemheim  waa  ailent,  and  bent  hia  eyea  with  a  aomhre  and  pensive  air  upon  the  floor. 
^  "  *  Liaten  to  me,  Monaieur,*  continued  Oerfaut,  with  deep  emotion  *,  *  when  I  toll  you  ahe  ia  not 
guilty,  you  do  not  believe  me,  and  I  deapair  of  convincing  you,  for  I  nndoratand  your  diatruat.  Never* 
theleaa  thia  will  be  the  laat  word  that  will  paaa  my  lipa,  and  you  know  that  the  worda  of  a  dying  man 
are  entitled  to  belief.  If  to>morrow  you  are  revenged  on  me,  I  pray  you  let  that  atonement  aatiafy 
you.  Yon  aee  I  do  not  bluah  to  aak  a  favor  of  you.  I  implore  you  on  my  kneea.  Be  kind  to  her  I 
apare  her :  It  ia  not  her  pardon  I  aak  of  you ;  it  ia  pity  for  ner  innocence.  Treat  her  kindly  —  honor- 
ably.   Do  not  make  her  atill  more  unhappy.*     •    •    • 

**  He  ceaaed,  for  hia  voice  failed  him,  and  he  felt  the  teara  In  hia  eyea. 

"  '  I  know  my  duty,'  replied  the  Baron  in  a  tone  aa  harah  oa  that  of  Gerfhut  had  been  pathetie :  *  I  am 
her  huaband,  and  I  ao  not  recognize  the  right  in  any  peraon,  and  you  the  leaat  of  all  othera,  to  inter- 
poae  between  her  and  mo.* 

"  '  I  foreaee  the  fate  you  hare  in  reaorve  for  her,*  replied  the  lover  with  indignation.  *  You  will  not 
epIU  her  blood,  for  that  would  be  imprudent ;  but  you  will  kill  her  by  degreea.  You  will  make  her  die 
a  new  death,  to  aatiafy  your  want  or  open  vengeance.  Yon  are  the  man  to  plan  each  detail  of  her 
torture  aa  coolly  aa  you  have  juat  aettled  the  preliminariea  of  our  duel.* 

"  Instead  of  replying,  Bergeinheim  lighted  a  candle  to  put  an  end  to  the  diaeuaaioo. 

•<  *  To-morrow.  Monaionr,^  aaid  he. 

"  *  A  moment,*  cried  Gcrfaut,  riainr ;  '  you  refuae  ma  than  a  word  which  will  quiet  my  fhan  aa  to 
the  fate  of  the  woman  whom  my  lovehaa  deatroyed  f  * 

**  *  I  have  nothing  to  anawer  yon.* 

"  « Then  it  ia  for  me  to  protect  her,  and  I  will  do  it  deapita  you  and  againtt  you !  *  ** 

Desiring  the  reader  to  remark  the  peculiarly  French  character  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,  and  the  sanguinary  preparations  in  which  it  results,  we  proceed  to 
another  extract,  which  finds  the  aggrieved  husband  returned  to  the  apartment  of  his 
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beautiful  but  as  he  fancies  fallen  wife.    We  have  rarely  encountered  anj  thing 
more  melo-dramatic. 

"  Recoveriac  from  her  Bwoon,  Madame  de  Bergeinheim  remained  for  loroe  time  planned  into  a  tor- 
noi  in  which  sho  tcarceljr  knew  her  own  thoughtB.  At  tint,  she  imperfectly  aaw  the  cnrtaine  of  the 
bed  on  which  she  was  lytnf ,  and  believing  herself  suddenly  awakened  from  her  naual  siesta,  she  tried 
to  sleep  again.  By  decrees,  thought  began  to  kindle  up  the  shades  of  her  mind.  Half  conscious  of 
her  roiserv,  she  opened  her  e^es.  and  saw  that  she  had  been  sleeping  full-creased.  At  the  same  time 
her  chamber  appeared  illumined  by  a  light  far  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  lamp  which  was  wont  to 
bum  in  it  during  the  night.  Through  the  half-opened  curtains,  she  beheld  a  large  shadow  reflected  on 
the  wall  immediately  opposite  the  oed.  Raising  herself  up,  sne  distinctly  saw  a  man  sitting  in  tlM 
angle  of  the  chimney.  Recognizing  her  husband,  she  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  frosen  with  terror. 
Then  she  remembered  every  thing  ;  and  the  scene  in  the  boudoir  flashed  through  her  mind,  in  all  ita 
awful  details.  She  felt  herself  near  swooning  a  second  time,  as  she  heard  the  steps  of  Christian 
advancing  toward  her ;  although  ho  walked  with  great  precaution.  With  a  childish  ifMtinrt  she 
closed  her  eyes  again,  hoping  that  he  would  think  her  asleep ,  but  her  breathing  betrayed  her  agitatioa 
and  terror. 

**  The  Baron  gaxed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  opened  the  cuitains. 

**  *  Vou  cannot  pass  the  night  thus,'  said  he  i  *  it  is  nearly  three  o'clock.  Yoa  most  go  to  bed  aa 
usual.' 

"  Clemence  trembled  at  these  words,  though  they  had  nothing  very  haish  in  their  tone.  Witbont 
replying,  she  obeyed  with  a  mechanical  docility ;  but  scarcely  rben,  she  was  compelled  to  lean  against 
the  bed,  for  her  trembling  limbs  could  not  sustain  her. 

**  *  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,'  said  Bergeinheim,  stepping  back  a  few  paces.  *  My  presence  here  baa 
nothing  in  it  which  ought  to  alarm  you.  I  wish  only  that  it  should  be  known  I  nassed  the  night  in 
your  chamber ;  for  it  is  possible  that  my  return  may  arouse  some  suspicioos.  zoo  know  that  our 
affection  is  only  a  comedy  for  the  benefit  of  our  domestics.' 

"  There  was  in  the  aflertod  lightness  of  these  expressions  a  sarcasm  which  the  ^oon^  wife  felt,  even 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul.  Bhe  had  anticipated  an  explosion  of  fury,  not  quiet  scorn.  Her 
revolting  pride  brought  courage  to  her. 

*'  *  I  do  not  deserve  such  treatment  from  you,'  said  she  ;  '  do  not  condemn  me  unheard  ! ' 

**  *  I  have  asked  you  nothing,'  replied  Christian,  who  had  seated  himself  near  the  chimney  ;  *  nndreas 
yourself,  and  sleep,  if  that  be  possible  for  you.  It  will  be  useless  that  Justine  should  make  comments 
to-morrow  on  your  night-dress  or  the  alteration  of  your  features.' 

*'  Instead  of  obeying  this  time,  she  advanced  toward  him  and  endeavored  to  speak ;  bat  her  emotion 
deprived  her  of  the  power.    She  was  obliged  to  sit  down. 

**  *  You  treat  me  too  ill.  Christian  ! '  said  she.  when  she  had  recovered  her  speech ;  *  I  am  not  guilty » 
not  so  guilty  as  yon  suppose,'  continued  she,  dropping  her  head. 

**  He  looked  at  her  a  moment  attentively,  and  then  replied,  without  the  slightest  emotion : 

*<  ( You  should  know  that  my  greatest  wish  is  to  be  persuaded  by  you.  I  know  appearances  an 
often  deceitful.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  to  me  what  passed  here  to-oighL  I  am  aUU  disposed  to 
believe  jou.    Swear  to  me  that  you  do  not  love  M.  de  Gerfaut.' 

**  *  I  swear  it ! '  said  she,  in  a  feeble  voice,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

**  He  took  down  a  small  silver  crucifix  which  hung  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

**  *  Swear  to  me  on  this  Christ,'  said  he,  presenting  it  to  bfs  wife. 

*'  She  vainly  tried  to  raise  her  hand  ;  it  seemed  glued  to  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  *  I  swear  it ! '  murmured  she  a  second  time,  wtiile  her  face  became  livid  as  death. 

**  A  savage  laugh,  which  sounded  more  like  a  groan,  escaped  the  lips  of  Christian.  Without  adding 
a  word,  he  put  the  Christ  back  in  its  place,  and  openin|||  a  sectet  panel  between  the  windows^  ho 
placed  a  little  cabinet  on  the  table  before  his  wife.  At  sight  of  this,  she  made  a  movement  aa  if  to 
seize  it ;  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  leaned  back  to  find  a  support. 

**  *  Perjured  before  your  husband  and  before  your  God  ! '  said  Bergenheim,  slowly. 

"  Clomence  remained  for  a  long  time  unable  to  replv.  Her  respiration  was  so  painful,  that  eaefa 
breath  seemed  a  suffocation.  Her  head,  after  swaying  aoout  the  back  of  the  chair  without  finding  n 
position  less  painful,  finally  fell  upon  her  breast,  like  an  ear  of  com  broken  bv  the  rain. 

"  *  If  you  have  read  these  letters  in  my  cabinet,'  murmured  she,  when  she  nad  recovered  strength  to 
speak,  *  vou  must  see  that  I  am  not  as  unworthy  as  you  think  me.  I  am  very  culpable ;  but  1  have 
yet  a  right  to  pardon.' 

*'  Bergenheim's  features  remained  imprinted  with  Che  most  desperate  impassibility,  while  he  Itstenod 
to  the  words  of  justification  which  Clemence  continued  to  utter,  in  a  feeble  and  broken  voice. 

"  *  I  know  that  I  deserve  your  hate.  •  •  •  But  if  you  knew  what  I  suflTer,  you  would  pardon  me  ! 
You  left  me  in  Paris,  very  young.  •  •  .  I  ought  to  have  contended  more  strongly.  Nevertheleaa  I 
need  all  my  strength  in  the  struggle.  •  •  •  You  see  that  within  a  year  I  have  Mcome  pale,  and  am 
much  changed.  ...  I  have  crown  old  with  a  few  years.  I  am  not  yet  what  the  world  calls  n 
woman.  •   •   •  Lost !    You  ou«it  to  call  him 

"  <  Without  doubt^'  replied  Christian,  with  irony.    *  Oh !  von  have  a  loyal  chevalier ! ' 

"  *  You  do  not  believe  me  !  vou  do  not  believe  me  ! '  replied  she,  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 

*  But  read  those  letters,  read  tne  last.    See  if  it  is  thus  one  writes  to  a  woman  who  is  entirely  gniltv.' 

**  She  longed  to  seise  the  package  in  the  hands  of  her  husband ;  but  instead  of  giving  it  to  ner,  no 
walked  to  a  candle,  lighted  it  in  the  blase,  and  threw  it,  all  on  fire,  into  the  grate. 

**  Clemence  uttered  a  shriek,  and  rushed  to  recover  it  3  but  the  iron  arm  of  Bergenheim  seized  her 
by  the  waist  and  thrust  her  back  into  her  chair. 

**  *  I  understand  why  you  cling  to  that  correspondence  ! '  said  he,  in  a  tone  leas  calm  than  hitherto ; 

*  but  you  are  more  tender  than  pradenL    SuflTer  me  to  destroy  the  evidence  which  accuses  you.    Do 
you  know  that  I  have  already  slain  a  man  on  account  of  those  letters  ? ' 

**  *  Slain  ! '  cried  Madame  de  Beigeinheim,  whom  these  words  maddened,  for  she  did  not  understand 
their  true  meaning,  hut  applied  thom  to  her  lover.  *  Ah,  slay  me  too,  for  I  spoke  false  when  I  told  yon 
I  repented.  I  do  not  repent !  I  am  guilty.  I  have  deceived  you.  I  love  him,  and  I  abhor  you !  Yes, 
I  love  him !    Slay  me  !    I  tell  vou  I  love  htm  !    Now  slay  urn  ! ' 

"  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  crept  along  the  floor,  which  she  struck  with  her 
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■pan  irliila  hud,  uiT  li;iiif  to  btnk  it.    Chiiiliu  niied  hat  uhud  »4i>ud  bat  to  ■  Ouit, 
pinnjini  wbicb  hid  Hiied  hnr.    Elbe  vrilhart  in  Um  uini  of  hir  hubuul ;  uid  (be  onlr  mcximU 

"  Tbia  ftiaf  wu  »  hoiribls,  Ibil  svea  fiargeisliciiii  befu  to  jnlf  ber. 

"  PnHDIlt  lbs  beeuM  lunoriblt,  mi  ipoks  no  man.  With  i  (aeWnf  at  umiMBion,  ba  laA  bar 
KAd  FDtumfld  hii  placn.  Thnj  TDmnLaad  Tor  nme  time  in  Ijleixeef  BeAtBi]  on  eub  tide  atlba  chimnsy  ; 
fav  leuiinf  hii  fomheTul  ifalul  tha  roArhlfl^  ihs  bonl  in  ber  chair,  her  Tica  hiddea  in  herhb>dei  tDoro 
diatuil  rrom  each  othni  Uian  iTa  whoLa  HOltd  bad  aeparatod  thorn.  Tha  pendulum  of  the  clock  aJooa 
broke  tha  ■olooin  iUIIuout  and  rockad  with  ili  monotoDoiu  vrbrmlioD  IJio  Hd^  lad  jevoriet  of  tiia 

"  A  Doite  ininfl  one  of  tiie  wlndova  intorrapted  Ihje  ^biomf  leone.  Clemence  ipnnf  op  u  if 
»Tiv«db^  a  jplvanio  ehocli.    Her  waoderiiu  «;ret  met  tboae  efbef  btuband,  imenuptad  in  hu  ntDuni' 

boUiiaaed  at  aaob  oUbor  with  mote  altaotioa  and aniaetj. 

aoDDd  atidenti^  prailac«d  by  the  Ihrowin^  of  aomethinr  hard  aninat  tha  pane. 

"  '  It  ia  a  iigiial,'  aald  Chriatian,  in  a  low  loice,  louklnf  at  hit  wife.     ■  You  riufht  to  know  what  It 

"<  Idoaot,!  iweaito  you,'  nplied  CleaieDce,  ber  beut  palpi tatin|t  with  new  emolioo. 

"'Do  what  I  bid  yaa.    Would  ;ou  bavg  him  paaa  Iba  nifbt  under  tout  windawa f    BcmeoTtli* 

"  At  thia  coromaod,  pronoooced  in  a  aevore  tone.  Clemeuca  aroao,  obier«inj|  (hat  tha  projeFliog  of 
tbeir  jhadowe  on  the  i:ej]jTif  jni^t  ba  p^roeived  from  witboot  when  Iba  curlnin  waa  drawn.  Ber. 
feiflhoim  obaofedlba  poaitioo  oftbe  caodloa,  while  bu  wrft  abiw};  directed   her  atepi  to  tiia  window 

"  •  Now  cloao  it  a^ii^'  aaid  Ibe  Baron.     Hii  viRs  ohejed  witb  a  paaiive  docility  whii^h  raodelod 

lookfromil  the  fulkwinf  billet: 

■iH.TartMEoredTW-roq  ••  .loni  T  wnM  wminilT  dlt.    Whu  >nl  oo.  w  i-P™  "I  apf  d-lto I    in  rm 

priu^  ^:  ita  .Id  .AU 11  ii  nau^'W'n  w  (ia"; ou  i  »  r"  r~  •>  J™!  •  <^°^<'<^^''>^ 


JI-lB 

^l^iS'aZ 

?t«Sti.'Ki 

^^ 

m  «"  'JSSfib-TiiS  "^luihM 

r.rffMU-.rtll 

^'wt 

E?^^ 

rra-!^ 

"S.^ 

2.rf  luT  tMn'f%l  6,./^.  .Mdl  1 

X-'nX^ 

JtoTu," 

"Hatint  read  tbe  billet,  Iba  Baion  handad  It  labia  wife,  witbont  eajlnf  a  word,  and  reinmed  hi> 

"'UjhraiDiiaodiilraitBd/  replied  ibe,  'thai  [do  not  koow  wbalbeil  undantaiidoc  no.    Wbn 

"TbalipaVrcnmallenacoiurullycontniclad.    >I1  d«i  not  concern  reu,'  aaid  ha.    'Nr>  oh  alija 

"'The;  die  without  that,'  replied  Clemance,  paoaing,  and  looking  wildlj  at  hor  huiband.     'Van 
BBil  tban  Gfbt  I '  eried  aha  at  Iwt,  in  •  lone  wboaa  eipnaiion  woald  not  ha<o  been  nolieed  iu  anothar 

tnr  to  plaj.     Tho  woman  doeefrae  the  bubaMi  ;  tho  hnahand  Aghla  with  Ibe  lo'rer  j  and  the  hirer,  to 

midat  of  hii  oraloriial  precaulinni.  ' 

••' Vou  tohti'  aba  loid,  riiins  up,  with  the  onergTor  doipair,    'You  fiihl  fhr  ma,  unworthi  and 
niaerabieulnm.  -  -  ■  Bulitia/wbooofhtlodie.    Wbet  have  fn>dono7    And  waa  *•  not  Tree  to 

ne  what  yon  wlih,  Uunaieur;  ihut  ma  apin  &  coaveat,  in  a  priaoik,    Briof  paiaoa.    [  wiU  drink  it-' 
"  Tba  fiuon  inulad  enHufiuly. 
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«<  (  Yon  va  vary  much  aUnaed  ImI  I  naj  kill  liim,'  Mtid  ba,  looking  ftxodijr  «t  her,  bis  um  en 
over  bia  obett. 
**  *  I  fear  for  yoo— for  na  lUL    Do  70U  think  that  I  eoald  live,  nlier  •beddiof  your  blood .'    If  thefn 


»iut  be  a  rictim,  take  me  ;  or  at  least  ceiwanw  with  me.    In  pity,  eay  that  you  will  not  fifkt.* 


lut  oe  a  ricum,  taae  me  ;  or  at  least  €tmmmu»  witn  me.  m  pity. 
"  *  Think  that  vou  have  the  chance  to  become  free,  aa  be  hiinaeii 
**  *  Spare  me ! '  abe  murmured,  Iremblinf  with  horror. 


baa  told  you.' 


**  *  It  is  a  pity  that  it  ahouid  leqnire  blood,  ia  it  not? '  replied  Berfoinheim,  with  implacable  mockrry  ; 
*  the  adulteiy  would  be  very  aweet  without  that !  I  am  aure  you  muat  deem  me  brutal  and  unfeeltnf , 
thus  to  overlook  your  own  estimate,  and  Cake  your  honor  in  earnest. '  Favor !  It  ia  I  who  have  a 
favor  to  aak  of  yen.  That  aatoniahea  you,  perhapa.  80  lonf  aa  I  live,  I  will  protect  your  reputatioa 
in  apite  of  vouraelf ;  buL  if  I  die,  try  to  keep  a  better  guard  over  your  paationa.  Be  content  tiiat  yoo 
have  been  mite  to  me  ;  00  not  outrage  my  memory.  I  am  rejoiced  at  tbia  moment  that  we  have  no 
children  }  for  I  ahouid  fear  lo  intruat  them  to  yoo,  and  abould  be  compelled  to  deprive  yon  of  their 
guardianship.  It  ia  one  aorrow  the  leaa.  But  aa  yoo  bear  my  name,  and  I  cannot  deprive  you  gf  that, 
let  me  pray  you  not  to  trail  it  in  the  duat,  when  I  aball  be  no  longer  here  to  jruard  it.' 

"  At  theae  cruel  worda,  the  young  woman  became  fixed  on  her  chair,  aa  if  all  the  fUwee  of  her  body 
had  been  auceeesively  broken. 

•<  *  You  crush  me  to  the  earth  I '  aaid  abe,  feebly. 

**  *  That  ia  ahockiag  to  you,'  continued  the  huaband,  whoae  vengeance  seemed  to  revel  in  the  moat 
Mtler  taunts.  *  Yon  are  young ;  it  ia  yonr  first  step ;  and  you  have  not  yet  finished  yonr  adventures. 
Quiet  your  foars.  One  geta  accuatomeid  to  every  thing.  A  lover  always  knows  the  sweetest  phrases 
to  eooaole  a  widow,  and  conquer  her  repugnances.  He  baa  already  commenced  in  bia  letter.  If  yoa 
become  free,  be  will  talk  to  you  of  Italy,  of  England,  of  America.  He  will  tell  you  that  one  can  live 
any  where  ;  that  if  the  crime  —  oh,  be  doea  not  call  it  crime  !  —  be  will  call  it  *■  paasion,'  *  oppreaaed 
love ' —  that  if  your  paaaion  is  proscribed  in  France,  every  where  else  it  can !  — —  * 

***  You  kill  me.  Monsieur! '  murmured  abe,  falling  almost  unconaciouslv  from  her  chair. 

**  Christian  loaned  toward  her,  and  took  her  hand.  *  Ponder  over  it  mucn.  If  bo  kills  me  to-morrow, 
and  asks  you  still  to  follow  him,  yoa  will  be  infamous  in  obeying  him.  He  is  a  man  to  make  boast  of 
you ;  (do  not  writhe  thus ;)  that  is  frequantly  dona.    He  ia  a  man  to  lead  you  in  bia  train,  like  a  cour* 


**  *  Borne  air !  •  •  •  for  pity !  •  •  •  I  am  dying ! ' 

**  Clemence  cloeed  her  e]res,  and  feeble  convulsions  agitated  her  lips.  The  Baron  at  last  iblt  tho 
vindictive  crneltv  with  which  he  bad  apoken  begin  to  aoAen.  After  having  pitileaaly  tortured  the 
soul,  he  was  ahaken  and  almost  diaarmea  by  physical  auffering.  That  inanimate  woman  whom  he  had 
just  crushed  with  his  scorn,  bad  awakened  in  his  boaom  a  aentiment  approaching  to  remorae  ;  and  it 
waa  with  a  kind  of  aflTection  that  he  beatowed  bia  care  upon  her.  Without  her  having  made  a  aingle 
movement,  he  undressed  her  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  danferoos  in  her 
situation,  and  that  it  was  only  a  general  relaxation  of  the  system  caused  by  a  succession  of  deep  emo- 
tions, he  left  her  aide  when  he  saw  her  eyes  open  again,  and  reaumed  hia  place  in  the  angle  of  th« 
chimney. 

**  The  remainder  of  the  night  paaaed  without  any  now  IneidenL  To  have  aeen  that  unhappy  man 
siuing  in  ailence ;  hia  forehead  leaning  unon  hia  hand,  and  at  a  few  pacea  diatant  that  wretched 
woman  lying  in  the  pallor  and  immobility  or  death,  one  would  have  deemed  it  watching  by  the  dead 
rather  than  a  conjugal  tAte-i-tfete.  From  time  to  time  the  crackling  of  the  wainacotting,  a  diatant 
aigh  of  the  expiring  storm,  or  a  stifled  groan  from  beneath  the  alcove,  broke  upon  the  silence.  The 
noise  of  the  parlor  time-piece  striking  the  hours,  which  were  repeated  by  the  great  clock  of  the  chateaa, 
had  itself  the  sound  of  a  sepulchral  knell.  The  candle,  settina  fire  to  their  collerettes  of  paper,  flick- 
ered ia  their  sockets,  and  caat  atrange,  unearthly  ahadowa,  Itko  wax-tapers  on  a  bier :  yet  Christian 
tboufht  not  of  lighting otliers.  Insensiblv  they  subsided  into  darkneaa.  Dim  rava  began  topenetrale 
through  tho  blinda.  A  piereinc  chill  in  toe  atmosphere  announced  that  day  was  dawning.  The  morn- 
ing ehaunt  of  the  cock  followed  a  moment  after ;  the  barking  of  dogs  in  their  kennels  succeeded ;  and 
at  length  the  concert  of  birds,  aroused  from  their  aleep  in  the  ganien,  waa  reJScboed  by  toroa.  Tho 
night  had  paaaed,  and  a  new  day  had  dawned,  radiant  for  the  world,  but  for  a  few,  how  ftill  of  throat* 
•ning  and  alarm !  " 

We  are  not  averie,  in  theae  onr  daya  of  aenrile  imitation  of  foreign  follies  and 
yicea,  to  place  before  American  readers  —  aa  in  the  work  before  us,  whoee  heroine 
is  a  married  woman  —  an  example  of  the  kind  toleration  with  which  conjugal  infi- 
delity is  regarded  in  *  fashionable '  countries,  par  excellence,  where  a  lady  without 
her  deisbeo  or  cavalier  servenU  is  scarcely  considered  as  belonging  to  legitimate 
'  society.'  Long  may  it  be  before  it  shall  be  said  of  ub,  aa  it  has  been  written  by  a 
shrewd  obsenrer  of  men  and  manners,  of  France  and  Italy,  that  there  the  social 
*  intercourse  between  the  sexes  begins  where  it  usually  ends  in  other  countries ; 
by  consummation  ! '  But  foreigners  have  admitted  that  we  are  improving  under 
their  tuition,  and  that  by  and  by  we  may  hope  to  acquire  a  very  respectable  reputa- 
tion for  the  neglect  of  moral  duties.  '  There  is  now  a  greater  conjugal  fidelity  in 
New- York,  than  here,'  said  a  French  cavalier  to  our  *  American  in  Paris ; '  *but  this 
is  owing  to  fkcility  of  living,  better  assorted  matches,  and  especially  to  a  want  of 
gallantry  and  address  in  the  other  sex.  I  tarried  in  New-Tork  but  two  months,  and 
I  assure  you  I  made  quite  a  revolution  among  the  women  there.  I  do  not  say  the 
New-Torkers  are  naturally  deficient  of  amiable  qualities ;  there  are  many  who  wotild 
fall  in  love,  but  have  notes  to  pay  in  the  bank ! ' 
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The  Glort  and  the  Shame  of  England.    By  C.  Edwards  Lester.    In  two 
volumes,    pp.546.    New- York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

These  yolmnei  will  excite  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  ityle  of  spirited  gossip,  and  with  fearlessness,  certainly,  but  as  it  seems  to 
us,  not  always  in  good  taste ;  nor  are  the  descriptive  portions  in  general  very  strik- 
ingly original.  This  we  discovered,  before  reading  thirty  pages,  in  the  rtfadomaUo 
of  Mr.  Dickens'  eloquent  reflections  upon  sleeping  London,  and  Mr.  Irving*8 
emotions  on  approaching  Westminster  Abbey,  *  with  its  towers  rising  in  the  blue 
hue  above  St.  James'  Park.'  Yet  Mr.  Lester  has  one  merit  which  above  all 
others  will  insure  success  to  his  work.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  observer  and  an 
earnest  writer.  He  sees  vividly  and  he  enjoys  deeply ',  and  with  these  traits  he 
could  scarcely  &il,  to  carry  his  readers  with  him.  We  like  his  pictures  of  men 
better  than  his  sketches  of  things.  The  account  of  his  visit  to  Campbell,  to 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  other  eminent  authors  and  personages,  forms  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  the  volumes ;  as  is  sufficiently  evidenced  indeed  by  their  immediate 
translation  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  Something  in  this  kind  is  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  last  days  of  Byron,  communicated  to  the  author  by  an  American 
gentleman  who  spent  tlie  winter  of  1623,  '24  in  Greece,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  great  poet,  and  was  at  Missolonghi  when  he  died.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive in  the  following  a  confirmation  of  the  high  opinion  which  Btron  entertained 
of  our  country  and  countrymen,  and  which  he  manifests  so  often  in  his  letters  to 
bis  publisher,  Murray  ;  and  especially,  his  gratification  at  the  opinions  of  *  the 
American  Irving,'  touching  his  works,  then  in  course  of  publication : 

"  In  a  few  days  I  recoired  another  note  from  him,  reaueatinf  me  to  call  and  brin^  with  me  Mr.  Irvine's 
Bketch  Book,  ir  I  had  it,  or  could  cot  it  for  him.  Aa  that  is  a  book  I  always  carry  with  me,  I  took  it  in 
my  hand  and  went  once  more  to  the  illustrious  author's  residence.  He  rose  from  his  couch  when  I 
entered,  and  pressinj^  taf  hand  warmly,  said,  *  Have  you  brought  the  Bketch  Book  ?  *  I  handed  it  to 
him,  wbenr,  seixinf  it  with  enthusiasm,  he  tnmed  to  the  *  Broken  Heart.* 

**  *  That,'  said  he,  *  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  written  on  earth,  and  I  want  to  hear  an  American 
read  it.  But  stay  —  do^ou  know  Irving  ?  *  I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  *  Ciod  bless  him !  * 
exclaimed  Byron;  *he  is  a  genius}  and  ho  has  something  better  than  genius — a  heart!  I  wish  I 
eould  see  him  ;  but  I  fear  I  never  ihalL  Well,  read  >- the  Broken  Heart.— yes,  the  Broken  Heart. 
What  a  word  ! ' 

**  When  I  cloaed  the  first  paragraph :  *  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  believe  in  broken  hearts.*  *  Yes,' 
exclaimed  Byron,  *  and  so  do  I ;  and  so  does  every  body  but  philosophers  and  fools.*  I  waited,  when- 
ever he  interrupted  me,  until  he  requested  me  to  go  on ;  for  althou^  the  text  is  beautiful,  yet  I  cared 
more  for  the  commentary  which  came  fVesh  from  Byron*s  heart.  While  I  was  reading  one  of  the 
most  touching  jgprtions  of  that  mournful  piece,  I  observed  that  Byron  wept.  He  turned  bis  fine  eyes 
upon  me  an^  sai'd :  *  You  see  me  weep,  Sir ;  Irving  himself  never  wrote  that  story  without  weeping ; 
nor  can  I  hear  it  without  tears.    I  have  not  wept  much  in  this  world,  for  trouble  never  brings  toars  to 


my  eyes  ;  but  I  always  have  tears  for  the  Broken  Heart.* 

"  When  I  read  the  last  line  of  Moore*s  verses  at  the  close  or  the  piece,  Hvr 
that  Tom  Moore  is  ;  and  Irving,  and  Emmett,  and  his  beautiftil  Love !    What  beings  all !    Sir,  how 


many  such  men  as  Washington  Irving  are  there  in  America  ?  God  do  n*t  send  many  such  spirits  into 
this  world.  I  want  to  go  to  America  for  Ave  reasons.  I  want  to  see  Irving ;  I  want  to  see  jrour  stu- 
pendous scenery  ;  I  want  to  go  to  Washington's  grave  ;  I  want  to  see  the  classic  form  of  living  free- 
dom, and  I  want  to  got  vour  government  to  recognize  Greece  as  an  independent  nation.  Poor  Greece ! ' 
I  have  always  been  anxious  to  see  Irving,  and  describe  this  scene  to  him.  He  does  not  need  even 
Byron*s  praise,  I  know ;  still  I  think  it  would  please  him ;  but  in  this  wish  I  have  never  been  grati- 
fied.*** 

The  subjoined  passage  will  be  read  with  interest  by  thousands  in  America.  It 
occurs  in  a  pleasant  account  of  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  ^  Boz : ' 

"  I  think  Dickens  incomparably  the  finest-looking  man  I  ever  saw.  The  portrait  of  him  in  the  Phila- 
delphia edition  of  his  works  is  a  good  one:  but  no  picture  can  do  justice  to  his  expression  when  he  is 
engaged  in  an  interesting  conversation.  There  is  something  about  his  eyes  at  such  times  which  can- 
not oe  copied.  In  person  iie  is  perhaps  a  little  above  the  standard  height ;  but  his  bearing  is  noble, 
and  he  appears  taller  than  he  really  is.  His  figure  is  very  graceful,  neither  too  slight  nor  too  stout. 
The  face  m  handsome.  His  complexion  is  delicate  —  rather  pale  generally ;  but  when  his  feelings  axe 
kindled  his  countenance  is  overspread  with  a  rich  glow.    I  presume  ho  is  somewhat  vain  of  bis  hair, 
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and  he  can  be  pardoned  for  it  too.    It  reminded  me  of  wordi  in  Sidney's  Arcadia :   *  Hit  fiur  anbom 
hair,  wliieh  he  wore  in  great  length,  gave  him  at  that  time  a  most  delightful  show.'    Hi*  forehead,  n 

"lelly  if       ' 


phrenologist  woold  far  (especially  if  he  knew  his  charactor  beforehand)  indicates  a  clear  and  beauti- 
fUl  intellect,  in  which  the  organs  of  perception,  mirthfulness,  ideality  and  comparison,  predominate. 
I  should  think  his  nose  had  once  been  almost  determined  to  be  Roman,  but  hesitated  just  long  enough 
to  settle  into  the  classic  Grecian  outline. 

**  But  the  charm  of  his  persmi  is  in  his  fVill,  soft,  beaming  eyes,  which  catch  an  expression  from  every 
passing  object ;  and  you  can  always  see  wit  half  sleeping  in  amboah  aroond  them,  when  it  ia  noC 
■hooting  ita  wonted  firea.    Dickena  has  almost  made  us  feel  thai 

*  Wb  b  the  pupii  of  the  Mol't  dnur  «7e, 
And  in  mui'i  world  the  only  ■hiniog  atsr.' 

And  yet  I  think  his  conTersation,  except  in  perfect  atendsn  among  his  (Viends,  presents  but  few  strik- 
ing exhibitions  of  wit.  Still  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  humor  and  ccwd  feeling  in  all  he  says.  I  passed 
two  hours  at  his  house,  and  when  I  left  was  more  impressea  than  ever  with  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  I  should  mention  that  during  my  visit  I  handed  him  Campbell's  letter :  it  produced  not  the 
slightest  change  in  his  manner.  I  expressed,  on  leaving,  the  hope  that  little  Nelly  (in  whose  (ate  I 
confessed  I  felt  a  deeper  interest  than  in  that  of  most  real  characters)  might,  after  all  her  wanderings, 
find  a  quiet  and  happy  home.  *  The  same  hope,'  he  replied,  *  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  others  ;  ana 
I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  But  if  you  ever  near  of  her  death  in  a  future  number  of  the  Clock,  yoa 
•hall  say  that  she  died  as  she  lived.' 

"  Mr.  Dickens  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  lovely  men  I  ever  saw  ;  and  I  wish  that  they  who  have 
formed  the  mistaken  idea  tnat  his  works  are  destitute  of  high  moral  sentiment,  and  written  merely  to 
amuse  the  vulgar,  would  only  look  into  Oliver  Twist  or  Nicholas  Nickloby." 

Mr.  Lkster  seems  in  writing  of  the  *  Shame  of  England  '  to  have  heen  actuated 
by  honest  and  good  motives ;  but  we  think  also  that  he  must  have  been  a  little 
influenced  by  the  idea  hinted  at  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  describing  *  a  nation 
with  whom  at  no  distant  day  we  may  be  brought  into  collision ;  *  an  event  which  for 
the  well-being  of  both  countries  we  say  may  God  forbid !  England  has  her  deeds 
of  shame,  no  doubt ;  as  witness  her  career  in  India,  and  her  late  invasion  of  China ; 
yet  we  must  hope,  if  not  believe — since  there  are  many  somewhat  too  remarkable 
incidents  and  coincidences  in  these  volumes — that  our  author  has  been  influenced 
by  national  predilections  and  private  prejudices  to  dash  in  the  thadowg  of  his 
limnings  with  a  rich  brush. 


Thk  Poets  or  America  :    illustrated  by  one  or  her  Painters.    Edited  by 
John  Keese.    In  one  volume,    pp.320.    New- York:   Samuel  Colman. 

This  beautiful  volume  will  be  an  appropriate  one  for  the  benevolent  designs  of 
those  who  intend  to  '  practice  kind  deeds  in  ambush '  during  the  forthcoming  holi- 
days. One  could  scarcely  surprise  a  young  friend  with  a  prettier  present.  Mr. 
Keese  deserves  great  credit  for  continuing  his  series  of  American  poets  with  so 
much  discrimination ;  and  the  publisher  should  share  tiie  honors,  since  his  own 
part  is  performed  with  kindred  taste  and  abundant  liberality.  There  are  thirty- 
four  illustrations,  all  well  engraved  and  appropriate  in  design.  Many 'of  these  are 
of  such  beauty  as  to  demand  especial  admiration ;  but  as  we  lack  room  to  notice 
them  in  detail,  we  shall  content  ourselves  wiUi  simply  commending  them  to  the 
reader's  enjoyment.  One  hundred  and  twelve  American  writers,  including  among 
them  the  best  of  our  poets,  are  represented  in  the  volume,  and  for  the  most  part 
well  represented,  by  poems  which  have  received  the  meed  of  public  approval,  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  United  States'  Literary  Mint,  which  pronoimces  them  true 
gold.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  matter  here  gathered 
together  has  been  penned  by  various  writers  for  our  own  pages.  The  work,  we 
may  add,  justifies  in  all  respects  the  promise  of  its  popular  predecessor,  and  cannot 
fail  to  insure  an  increased  demand  for  the  third  annual  volume  of  the  series. 
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BoSTOK  AKD  ITS  Entirons.  —  We  have  not  forgotten  a  remark  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  J.  Fenihore  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  a  morning  stroll  upon  the  Battery  not 
many  months  since.  We  had  heen  speaking  of  American  writers,  scenery,  man- 
ners, etc.,  in  a  desultory  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  observant  author 
of  'The  Pioneers'  took  occasion,  in  substance,  to  say:  '  We  are  in  this  country, 

Mr.  C ,  entirely  too  provincial ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  in  most  of  our  Atlantic 

cities  the  great  mass  of  society  revolves  in  a  circle.  Every  thing  that  is  unlike  the 
customs  of  their  native  city,  or  the  metropolis  in  which  they  live,  is  with  too  many 
considered  as  out  of  the  proper  order ;  it  is  *  not  the  thing ; '  and  how  trifling  soever 
the  matter  in  which  comparisons  are  instituted,  this  predetermined  preference  of 
one's  own  over  his  neighbor's  situation  or  advantages  oflen  results  in  coldness  and 
estrangement,  not  of  individuals  only  but  of  communities.'  There  is  far  too  much 
truth  in  these  observations.  In  our  own  *  Commercial  Emporium,'  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  cities  in  the  world,  scarcely  excepting  London,  it  has  been  said,  both  by 
our  own  citizens  and  by  foreigners,  that  there  is  less  of  this  spirit,  owing  to  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  our  population,  than  ih  any  other  American  metropolis. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  this.  At  any  rate  we  are  confident  that  very  many  among 
us  have  been  accustomed  for  example  to  regard  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc.,  as 
rather  so  many  contributary  towns,  calculated  rather  to  enhance  the  importance  and 
prosperity  of  the  '  City  of  the  Empire  State,'  than  as  any  thing  very  remarkable  in 
themselves.  These  'provincial*  denizens  of  our  goodly  cities  should  exchange 
places  oflener.  They  would  find  their  mutual  conceit  lessened,  their  brotherly  love 
enlarged,  and  their  love  of  our  common  country  greatly  expanded. 

These  hastily-recorded  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  the 
noble  capital  of  Massachusetts.  Led  by  partial  encomiasts,  we  once  accompanied 
a  friend  on  a  bleak  and  stormy  March  afternoon  across  the  Sound  and  over  the 
Boston  and  Providence  rail-road,  to  the  former  city ;  arriving  late  in  the  morning, 
and  departing  homeward  the  same  afternoon.  It  was  on  that  memorable  day  that  we 
learned  to  appreciate  the  definition  of  a  sirocco^  as  given  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Cooper  ;  namely, '  a  Boston  east-wind  boiled  ! '  We  had  it  raw  ;  and  what  a  satu- 
rating, soul-pervading  element  it  was  !  And  as  we  sat  shivering  down  by  the  side 
of  the  three  or  four  courses  of  granite  that  then  slightly  elevated  the  Bunker-Hill 
monument  above  the  brow  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  and  saw  the  cold 
mist  sifting  in  from  seaward  in  long,  opaque,  perpendicular  streaks,  hiding  the  city 
of  hills  from  our  sight,  and  shutting  in  the  leaden  waters  that  surrounded  it,  we 
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*  wowed  a  wow,*  as  Ilorr  Hcrnholz  has  it,  that  we  would  trust  soman's  praises  of  his 
native  city  a^in.    But  in  the  lan^age  of  that  self-marrying  German,  we  have 

*  hroktd  our  swore^  and  rejoice  that  we  have  done  so.  We  *■  came  again.'  It  was  a 
mild  autumnal  morning,  almost  before  day-dawn,  when  the  cars  swept  over  the 
long  causeway  that  conducts  the  western  traveller  to  the  American  Athens.  Lurid 
fires  from  a  cluster  of  iron-furnaces  on  the  left  flashed  fitful  flames  against  the 
gray  morning  sky  as  we  entered  the  silent  city,  and  took  conveyance  to  the  time- 
honored  Tremont.  a  gentleman  with  a  thoughtful  countenance,  *with  beard 
severe,  of  solemn  cut,'  whom  our  companions  termed  *Thb  Deacoh' — he  had 
however  left  the  Church  and  token  to  the  Bar — received  us  with  great  courtesy, 
and  waving  his  hand,  we  were  straightway  marshalled  to  our  apartments. 

Breakfast  at  the  Tremont ;  a  pleasant  toilette ;  and  an  Indian-summer  morning 
in  the  streets  of  Boston !  There  was  nothing  to  detract  from  all  these  luxuries  bat 
the  great  Sun  himself,  who  on  a  former  occasion  obstinately  came  up  in  the  north 
and  went  down  in  the  south ;  but  who  was  now  by  way  of  variety  doing  us  the 
honors  of  the  city  after  quite  another  fashion.  He  had  come  up  in  the  west  and 
was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  east.  But  though  *  aweary  of  the  sim  *  and 
annoyed  by  his  ridiculous  behavior,  we  were  not  prevented  from  our  invariable, 
aimless,  hap-bazard  ramble,  when  in  a  strange  town.  One  moment  saw  us  standing 
in  State-street,  (very  like  our  own  Wall-street,)  gazing  at  the  quaint  and  dusky  old 
City-Hall,  with  its  mystic  telegraphic  signals,  and  gay  flags  flouting  the  air,  which 
arrests  its  farther  progress ;  the  next  beheld  us  scanning  the  ponderous  columns  and 
huge  granite-blocks  of  the  new  Custom-House,  or  strolling  by  the  superb  Market 
and  Quincy  Hall,  and  entering  *  Old  Funnel,'  with  which  latter  it  is  connected  by 
another  funnel,  or  vast  cylinder  of  lattice-work.  What  our  reflections  were  in  the 
old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  (the  key  is  in  No.  1,)  *  it  is  n't  best  to  mention ', '  though 
than  that  we  would  sooner  have  missed  all  else  we  encountered.  To  cross  Charles- 
town  bridge  and  ascend  Bunker's  Hill  and  the  Monument  was  a  natural  transition 
from  Fanueil  Hall. 

Behold  us  '  on  our  winding  way '  to  the  unfinished  top  of  this  immense  column. 
Standing  there,  in  the  amber  light  of  an  Indian-summer  day,  what  can  surpass  the 
grandeur,  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  ?  We  have  never  seen  its  equal.  Boston  at 
your  feet,  sitting  like  Rome  on  its  hills,  and  sending  up  its  towers,  domes,  steeples, 
and  turrets  toward  heaven ;  '  making  a  long  arm '  in  all  directions,  and  helping 
itself  to  villages  almost  as  big  as  itself;  the  great  ocean  in  the  distance  \  the  bay 
and  harbor,  with  its  gently-rounded  islands ;  and  far  around,  even  to  the  verge  of 
an  almost  limitless  horizon,  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  villages  nestling  at 
their  feet,  and  while  church-steeples  gleaming  through  the  smoky  light;  and  beyond 
all,  old  Monadnock  blending  its  pale  blue  summit  with  the  sky !  Such  is  the  eoitp 
d'a'd  from  the  top  of  Bunker-Hill  Monument. 

The  '  Literary  Emporium'  it  is  conceded  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
American  metropolis  for  the  quiet  taste  of  its  opulent  citizens ;  for  their  love  of 
literature  and  the  arts;  the  patronage  which  they  bestow  upon  books,  pictures, 
statuary,  etc.,  instead  of  those  mere  external  ostentations  which  are  only  for  the  eye. 
But  above  all,  Boston  must  claim  the  superiority  over  all  her  sister  cities  for  the 
beauty  of  her  environs.  Surely  nothing  need  exceed  their  attractions.  In  company 
with  an  attentive  friend,  who  had  himself  a  fine  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
who  could  pardon  our  enthusiasm,  we  passed  one  of  the  finest  days  of  our  most 
charming  season  in  a  ride  among  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  that  encircles  the  city 
for  miles  around  and  in  nearly  eTerj  direction.    We  pass  for  the  present  Cam- 
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bridge,  that  charming  rus  in  iirfre,  with  its  pretty  white  ixumBions,  its  gothic 
churches,  and  college  buildings  *  gray  with  a  young  antiquity ;  *  and  Mount  Auburn, 
that  matchless  cemetery,  which  would  require  pages  to  do  it  justice.  Ascending  by 
a  smooth  road  at  a  gradual  elevation,  and  passing  numerous  country-seats,  each 
upon  its  own  gently-swelling  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  forest-trees, 
we  reached  the  estate  and  mansion  of  Mr.  C ,  of  Watertown,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  make  the  especial  theme  of  a  few  remarks  in  a  subsequent  number ;  simply 
observing  here,  that  the  establishment  of  this  gentlemen,  in  scope  and  in  detail,  is 
the  only  example  which  can  be  found  in  this  country  of  that  class  of  residences 
and  their  appurtenances  which  make  the  glory  of  an  English  nobleman's  country- 
seat.  From  this  *  Delectable  Mountain '  and  this  *  House  Beautiful '  we  proceeded 
by  fine  gravel  roads  over  a  succession  of  similar  hills,  that  now  cradled  a  clear  lake 
and  now  lifted  amid  the  more  garish  foliage  of  broad-leafed  forest  trees  a  crest  of 
solemn  pines  against  the  sky ;  each  rounded  eminence  and  swelling  upland  dotted 
with  delightful  country-seats ;  with  ever  and  anon  a  ^  pleasant  vale  scooped  out,  and 
villages  between.' 
But  we  are  travelling  over  too  much  ground  and  must '  call  a  halt.'    How  greatly 

we  enjoyed  a  morning  call  with  our  friend  at  the  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  B ,  with 

its  marble  statuary, '  Julius  Cfesar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,' 
*  standing  out '  as  at  Blarney  Castle  *•  all  naked  in  the  could  frosty  air ; '  how  we 
took  our  way  townward  through  the  beautiful  suburban  village  of  R^-~.;  how  we 
wandered  on  that  night,  with  the  full  autumn  moon  riding  high  in  heaven,  among 
the  sinuous  and  time-worn  streets  and  alleys  of  the  '  North  End ; '  here  pausing 
to  note  a  revolutionary  cannon-ball  imbedded  in  an  old  church,  and  there  gazing 
at  an  antiquated  edifice,  like  a  half  dozen  ancient  cocked-hats  perched  one  upon 
the  other,  and  towering  upward ;  how  we  stood  at  midnight  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  grave-yard  at  Copp's  Hill,  where  the  '  stalwart  Englishers '  placed  their  deadly 
batteries,  and  saw  the  column  that  commemorates  the  day  rising  over  the  still 
water,  with  the  silver  moonlight  sleeping^upon  its  side;  and  how  we  were  well 
nigh  overcome  with  the  solemnity,  the  historical  holiness  of  the  scene ',  all  these 
things,  as  the  Chinese  have  it,  *  are  on  record ; '  and  *  uniting  these  circumstances,' 
we  may  perhaps  be  warranted  hereafter  in  troubling  the  reader  with  *  a  prepared 
report.'    Decidedly  these  axe  the  intentions. 


Aiv  AnntCAiv  *Newbitrt  EaTABLisHMSNT.' — GsorFmsT  CiuTOif  tells  oi  that  amoiu*  the  early 
objeota  of  interest  which  attracted  his  attention  in  his  first  wanderings  about  London,  was  the  shop  of 
the  good  Mr.  Nkwrurt,  whose  story-books  for  children  had  so  often  delighted  him  when  a  boy  in  his 
native  country.  Very  similar  we  may  suppose  will  bo  the  emotion^  of  our  own  country  lads  and 
lasses  when  they  shall  visit  this  great  metropolis,  and  pause  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  windows  of 
Messn.  AFrLSTorr  aitd  CoMPAitr,  in  Broadway,  from  whoso  teeming  mart  so  many  deligl.tful  little 
books  have  gone  forth  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  have  at  this  moment  before  us 
a  goodly  number  of  these  *  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children,'  which  are  destined  to  take  captive 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  young  friends,  not  leM  by  the  attraction  of  their  varied  contents  thiui 
by  the  many  pretty  engravings  with  which  they  abound,  and  the  neat  and  tasteful  style  of  their  external 
embellishments.  Hero  we  have  three  *  Tokenit^^  one  of  *  Remembrance,*  another  of  *  AfTcction,*  and 
a  third  of  *  Friendship,'  each  containing  short  and  well  selected  pieces  of  poetry  of  the  heart  and  the 
affections,  by  good  writers,  numerous  and  various  ;  *  Paul  and  Virginia,'  so  long  beloved  of  juveniles ; 
*  Mignionette,  or  the  Graces  of  the  Mind,'  devoted  to  tales  and  poetry  of  a  high  moral  and  religious 
order ;  *  The  Old  Oak  Tree,'  a  story  of  interest  not  only  to  the  young  but  even  to  *  children  of  a  larger 
growth '  who  are  willing  to  be  taught ;  *  Autumn  and  Winter,  or  Walks  in  the  Country,'  overflowing 
with  engravings ;  and  *■  Pure  Crold  from  the  Rivers  of  Wisdom,'  from  the  htadieth  London  edition. 
Such  books  for  such  readers  were  rare  in  our  boyhood.    Happy  juveniles !  —  favored  generation ! 
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Our  Yovna  Painters. —  We  have  examined  since  oar  last,  two  or  Uiree  nnall 
pictures  by  young  American  artists,  to  which  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  briefly 
to  advert.  Mr.  JoHir  Carliv,  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  person,  educated  at  the 
Asylum  in  Philadelphia,  and  recently  returned  from  a  prolonged  stay  at  Paris^ 
where  he  has  been  assiduously  engaged  in  studying  his  profession,  has  shown  us 
several  of  his  productions,  which  bespeak  talent  of  a  high  order.  His  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  illustrating  Milton,  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  the  *  Sketch-Book  *  of 
Mr.  Irving,  are  ccmceived  in  the  true  spirit,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  the 
best  judges  of  art  in  the  city,  who  have  examined  them,  including  the  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Design,  Mr.  Morse.  Although  it  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  make 
the  Knickkrbocker  dependent  upon  pictures  for  its  attraction  or  popularity,  yet 
it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  in  a  short  time  afford  our  readers  an  engraved 
transfer  of  one  of  Mr.  Carlin's  paintings,  which  cannot  fail  to  win  their  warm 
admiration.  It  is  a  scene  from  Geoffrbv  Crayon's  story  of  ^  Dolpk  Heyliger,* 
and  represents  Dolph's  father  introducing  him  into  the  awful  sanctum  of  Dr. 
Karl  Von  Knifpxrhausen.  The  scene  is  well  chosen,  and  most  effectively 
depicted ;  and  if  our  subscribers  are  just  to  themselves  and  to  us,  they  shall  ^  set 
eyes  on  it'     Otherwise,  athenoisef  perhaps. 

Mr.  Lewis  Bradley,  of  Utica,  a  young  and  retiring  artist,  need  not  shun  pub- 
licity, if  two  sketches  from  his  hand,  now  before  us,  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples 
of  his  talent.  One,  in  water-colors,  re|Mresents  the  *  Frost-Rime  on  the  Mohawk,*  a 
beautiful  scene,  requiring  a  true  artist  to  do  it  justice,  in  its  delicate  details ;  and 
the  other  a  view,  in  pencil,  on  the  Bernese  Alps.  Both  are  exceedingly  spirited ; 
but  the  latter  partakes  of  that  vague  and  shadowy  vastness  which  constitutes  the 
*  sublime  and  beautiful.'    To  both  these  young  artists  we  say,  *  MaeU  virtuU  !  ' 


Tms  Dscosatits  Akt,  as  applied  to  dwolliog«,  it  boginniiig  to  be  nndprstood  and  appreeiatrd  io 
our  eitf.  It  it  only  remarkable,  that  with  the  wealth  which  abounds  with  to  many  in  thia  metropolit, 
there  ahonld  have  been  until  within  three  or  four  yeart  a  comparative  neglect  of  thoao  rich  and  a«b- 
atantial  embelliahmenti  of  apaciout  apartments,  which  to  an  American  eye  are  to  often  objects  of 
admiration  in  England  and  France.  It  it  not  generally  known  perhapa  that  we  have  in  New-York,  in 
the  ettablithment  of  Mr.  Gxobob  Platt,  at  No.  IS  Spruce-atreet,  a  dipdt  fi>r  every  detcription  of 
internal  decoration,  and  in  the  proprietor  one  of  the  moat  tktlful  and  accomplithed  decorative  artists 
in  America,  who  with  bis  fkther  before  him  has  embcUithed  some  of  the  moat  gorgeous  houses  and 
splendid  palaces  in  Europe.  In  fact  hia  establishment  it  altogether  imifiM.  We  were  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  various  ttylet  with  which  hit  apartmentt  are  lined ;  here  the  oaken  carving  and 
tracery  of  the  Elisabethan  age  \  there  the  elaborate  and  florid  manner  of  the  era  of  Looia  XIV.  and 
Louit  XVI.  of  France ;  on  one  tide,  the  go^eously  painted  wainscotting  of  gathered  cerulean  silk ; 
and  on  another  the  more  simple  yet  not  less  tasteful  stylos  of  a  later  day;  the  wbole  sunouoded  by 
fragments  of  the  minor  aeceasories  of  decoration,  of  exquisite  materiel  and  workmanship.  Theso 
embellishments  will  survive  the  lapse  of  yeart  and  generations,  without  losing  either  their  iaahion  or 
their  beauty.  They  are  *  for  all  time,*  like  the  higher  orders  of  architecture ;  and  it  it  the  provined 
of  Mr.  Platt,  when  introducing  them  into  the  dwellings  of  our  citixent,  to  make  them  harmonise  witk 
every  thing  around  them :  and  what  it  an  important  consideration,  moreover,  we  ohaerved  during  a 
short  call  at  hit  establishment  that  he  possesses  the  feeulty  of  being  able  to  embody  the  designs  of 
individual  taste,  which  are  often  so  peculiar  as  to  be  difficult  of  reduction  to  form.  We  hope  to  hear 
that  many  gloomy  and  naked-looking  apartments  in  otherwise  rich  and  handsome  dwellings  among  us, 
(and  eltewhere,  since  ordert  from  a  distance  may  be  easily  filled,)  will  be  made  to  brighten  under  the 
plastic  hand  of  our  artist,  who  hat  already  made  himself  most  favorably  known,  not  only  by  bis  deco- 
rative skill  in  the  highest  branches,  but  by  the  beautiful  transparent  muslin  window-shades  wkich  he 
was  here  the  first  we  believe  to  introduce  to  the  public 
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CovifTRY  AiTD  TowiT  THEATRICALS. — We  luLve  been  not  a  little  amnaed  by  a 
aeriea  of  articles  in^the  •  Spirit  of  the  Tinut,*  under  the  head  of « Theatrieal  Adven- 
tures in  the  Country.'  They  exhibit  a  forcible  picture  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
atroUingr  player's  life ;  and  must  needs  tend,  one  would  think,  to  deter  young  men 
who  may  be  ambiUous  of  even  limited  histrionic  distinction,  from  entering  upon  so 
thorny  a  profession.  In  one  of  the  writer's  professional  excursions  his  manager 
finds  himself  in  a  woful  predicament.  His  pieces  will  not  *  draw '  in  the  quiet 
New  England  village  where  he  had  temporarily  set  up  shop ;  he  and  his  company 
are  literally  starving;  the  men  moodily  pacing  the  stage;  the  women,  who  had 
kept  up  their  spirits  to  the  last,  sitting  *  silent  and  sorrowful ;  and  the  children, 
little  sufferers !  actually  crying  Gft  food.'  *•  I  saw  all  this,'  says  the  manager, '  and  I 
began  to  feel  suicidal.    It  was  night,  and  I  looked  about  for  a  rope : ' 

*  At  Ien|th  I  fpi«d  just  what  I  wanted:  a  rope  danj^ed  at  the  prompt-aide,  and  near  a  ateep  flight  of 
Btain,  which  led  to  a  dressinx-room.  *  That  '8  it '. '  aaid  I,  with  gloomy  •atislaction  ;  *  I  *U  mount  thoao 
atain,  nooae  myiwir,  and  drop  quietly  off  in  the  night :  but  let  roe  aee  if  it  it  firmly  attached.*  I 
accordingly  approached,  gave  a  pull  at  the  rope  ;  when  whuh!  I  found  I  had  set  the  rain  a-going.  And 
now  a  thought  struck  me.    I  lonpod,  danced,  and  ihouted  madly  for  iov.    *■  Where  did  you  get  your 

liquor  ?  *  growled  some.    *  He  'a  gone  mad  !  *  said  Mm ,    *  Poor  fellow !  hunger  haa  made  htm  a 

maniac !  Heaven  shield  us  from  a  like  a  fate  ! '  •  *  Hunger ! '  sllouted  I ;  *  we  shall  be  hungry  no 
longer.  Here 's  food  from  hoaven,  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing!  We '11  feed 
on  rain  !  *    I  seized  a  hatchet,  and   mounting  by  a  ladder,  soon  brought  the  rain4N)lb  tumbling  to  tbo 

5 round.  My  meaning  was  now  understood.  An  end  of  tne  box  was  pried  off,  and  full  a  buslicl  of 
rted  beans  and  peas  were  poured  out,  to  the  delight  of  all.  Bome  were  stowed  immediately,  and 
though  rather  linrfi,  I  never  relished  any  thing  better.  But  while  the  operation  of  cooking  waa  going 
on  below,  we  amused  ourselves  with  parching  some  beans  upon  the  sheet-iron  —  the  thunder  <n  the 
theatre — set  over  an  old  furnace,  and  heated  by  roain  from  the  lightoing-bellowa.  Thua  wo  fed  upon 
rain,  cooked  by  thunder  and  lightning !  * 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  during  the  representation  of  *  Pizarro,'  is 
an  amusing  exposition  of  the  materiel  of  melodrama ;  and  to  those  who  have  never 
beheld  the  drama  in  the  country,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the  remark  of  the  poet, 
that 

•  Where  ignonafie  U  bliss,  't  is  folly  to  be  wise :  * 

**  The  production  of  the  piece  waa  made  a  card  of  in  the  bilh.  The  acene  of  the  *  Temple  of  the 
Sun '  was  *  got  up  at  a  pnorroous  expense.'  The  altar  alone  cyst  (in  the  pltiy-bills)  fifty  dollars.  It  waa 
in  reality  a  splendid  nffiiir.     It  wu<4  in  fnrt  the  large  box  used  for  the  trnns{N>rtation  of  the  wardrobe 


covered  w^ith  canvo-Sii,  upoA  whirli  a  sign-painter  of  the  town,  in  consideration  of  a  paaa  for  himaelf 
and  wife,  had  toiled  laboriously  for  two  days,  producing  for  a  result  something  strongly  resembling  a 
rainbow  in  a  snnrl.    Tho  sun  vrn»  truly  brilliant :  it  took  nearly  tw'o  sheets  of  pasteboard,  upon  which 


were  laviiiliod  full  three  books  of  Dutch  metal.  A  pan  of  spirits  of  turpentine  waa  duly  placed  behind 
it,  to  be  ignited  by  the  descent  upon  a  wire  of  a  piece  of  lighted  sponge,  saturated  with  spirits.  The 
arrangement,  however,  was  unsatisfactory  to  Dan.  He  was  sure  the  spongo  would  keep  the  gtaft 
mitWjf,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  failure,  by  concealing  himself  behind  the  altar 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  touching  off  the  sun  himself.  No  one  could  dissuade  him,  and  in  hia 
Piznrro  dress  (he  was  the  best  Pizarro  in  the  country,  hy-the-by)  behold  him  coiled  up  in  the  ward- 
robe box,  with  a  bit  of  candle  in  his  fingers,  upon  which  tho  melted  tallow  ttreamed,  causing  him 
occasionally  to  utter  a  low  whine.  Dan  was  very  roysteiious  on  this  occasion,  and  I  looked  forward 
with  no  little  curiosity  for  the  denouement.  At  the  change  of  scene,  Dan  became  very  much  excited, 
BO  anxious  was  lie  to  discharge  his  self-imposed  duty  faithfully.  Sim  stood  upon  a  step-ladder  at  the 
wing,  holding  a  candle,  reaily  at  the  proper  time  to  Iaun<^  the  heaven-bora  fire.  Dan,  who  hod  crept 
partially  from  his  box.  ever  and  anon  regarded  i^im  with  a  jealous  eye.  At  Icn^h  the  cue  was  given  ; 
the  celestial  flame  slid  down  the  wire  as  slick  as  grease  ;  the  fire  burned  brq^htly  upon  the  altar ; 
while  Dan,  raising  himself  suddenlvi  to  bring  his  candle  into  play,  struck  with  his  head  the  top  of  tho 
box,  and  with  a  crnnh  over  went  tfie  altar,  over  the  altar  went  Dan,  and  over  Dan  went  the  pan  of 
burning  spirita!  The  audience  screamed,  the  actors  stcxxl  aghast,  and  the  omnipresent  Bim  rushing 
upon  the  stai^e,  daMh(>d  a  bucket  of  water  upon  the  sun-burnt  Spanish  conqueror,  the  whole  forming  a 
tableau  of  the  most  startling  oflfect.' 

These  are  scenes  from  actual  life,  beyond  pcradventure ;  as  is  evidently  also  the 
amusing  account  of  the  writer,  of  being  brought  with  his  fellows  before  the  select- 
men of  a  Connecticut  manufacturing  town,  under  the  statute  against  '  strolling 
vagabonds.'    But  the  sanctimonious  worthies  could  prove  nothing.    *Did  you,' 
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said  the  examiner  to  the  firot  witness, '  see  a  man  perform  *  Robin  Roughhead*  at  the 
plaj-bouse  last  night  ? '  *  Gueia  I  did!  *  was  the  reply ;  'and  dam'd  well  he  dtmt 
it,  tew !  lia  [  ha !  he !  he ! '  And  he  almost  exploded  with  laughter,  in  his  recol- 
lection of  the  character.  '  Was  this  the  man  ? '  asked  the  examiner.  '  Bless  je, 
no  ! '  said  the  witness ;  *  he  had  light,  flaxy  h&ir,  a  face  as  red  as  a  beet,  and  the 
funniest  lookin'  mouth !  Guy !  how  he  did  look,  though ! '  And  another  guffaw 
rewarded  his  reminiscence.    This  difficulty  of  identity  saved  the  whole  troupe. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  town  theatricals,  especially  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  has  been  Theatrical  Benefits,  The  public  have  been  dosed  with  them 
ad  nauseam.  Beneficiaries,  though  not  always  worthy  of  the  honor,  are  of  coarse 
not  averse  to  them ',  and  actors  greatly  affect  them,  because  on  such  occasions  they 
choose  their  own  parts  ]  take  those  of  each  other,  however  foreign  to  their  powers  ; 
and  bent  upon  *  making  a  hit '  in  a  new  line,  too  often  make  themselves  supremely 
ridiculous.  A  correspondent  in  the  following  programme  of  a  Complimentary 
Benefit  to  a  distinguished  histrion,  who  though  last  is  not  Uast^  has  *•  touched  the 
matter  to  a  fine  issue :  ' 

PABK  THEATKE. 

Out  Monday  the  4th  of  June  the  above  event  will  come  off,  on  which  occasion  the  ftont  of  the 
Theatre  will  be  splendidly  illuxninatedi  exhibiting  in  the  centre  a  tzan«parency  of  the  diatin^nished 

Beneficiary. 

/  

Trb  performances  will  commence  with  the  Tni|;edy  of 

J^amltt  I 

Hamlkt  by  Mr.  Gaivx,  who  will  (by  General  Desire)  introduce  the  song  of  *  MeelA.* 


Claudius, Mrs.  Chippcjioalk. 

Grave-digger, Miss  C.  Ccshman. 

dueen, Mr.    Nexseiv,    who 

has  kindly  volunteered  his  valuable  services. 


Laertes, Mrs.  Whxatlkt. 

Ophelia, Mr.  Richiros. 

Ghost,  (for  this  night  only,)  Mrs.  Sticxicxt,  of  the 
Bowery  and  Chatham  Theatres. 


Arrxa  which,  an  02m  EnUrUtimmmtj  consisting  of  Songs,  Music,  and  Recitationfl,  namely : 

The  Soldier's  Dream,  by  Field  Mamhal  Moo  if  light. 

Recitation:    Alexander's  Feast,  by  Mr.  GA?t?r,  accompanied  on  the  Pedal  Harp,  by  Mr.  BAamr. 

Grand  Concerto  on  the  Flute,  by  Mr.  Ktle,  with  Hoaif  accompaniments. 


Mr.  IsHBRwooD,  having  returned  from  the  moat  successful  tour  ever  known  at  the  South,  will  appear 
in  Collins'  Ode  on  the  Passions,  in  character:  also,  in  Ground  and  Lolly  Tumbling. 

Glee :  by  Messrs.  Simpsoit,  Andrews,  and  Barry. 

Recitation :  '  Niblo's  Garden,  or  the  £xpulsulated  Cyprian,'  ....  W.  Niblo. 


lit  the  second  Act  of  Hamlet,  a  large  silver  watch  will  be  presented  to  the  Ghost  in  character,  (h>m 
the  stage-box,  by  Gen.  Morris,  clad,  in  martial  uniform,  who  will  recite  a  short  poetical  address,  written 
by  himself  for  the  occasion.  

Mr.  Shales,  the  eminent  Boston  Tragedian,  will  rehearse  the  death-scene  in  Richard  III.,  in  which 
ho  was  encored  six  times  in  one  evening,  in  the  principal  theatre  of  his  native  city.  The  service  of 
tin>plate  presented  him  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  covered  with  pale  green  gauze,  will  be  borne  in 
daring  his  terrific  engagement  with  Richmond,  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

Thb  Committee  are  rejoiced  to  be  enabled  to  announce,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
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proprietor  of  the  Chatham  Theatre  in  the  moit  liberal  manner  to  intercede  with  the  celebrated 
BfAtTxa  DiAHoiro  to  dance  the  well-known  *  Pat  7\mkuetooian,*  or  *  Jim-«Ionf-Joaey,'  three  timei. 

Mr.  Umac  Eoox,  Dramatic  Pyrotechnist,  of  Jeney-City,  will  appear  in  a  T^ktMOm  l^irol,  aceom. 
panied  by  a  Congreve  Socket,  with  golden  rain.  Diuinf  the  shower,  Bir.  Potxt  will  (by  paiUcnlar 
desire)  dance  tlie  Cuehua,  

Thz  entertainments  to  conelode  with  the  poetical  and  musical  patticew  of  *  Jamg  get  your  Ho^ 
tdu  2>onef*  by  the  whole  company. 

DooBs  open  at  six ;  peifonnanees  to  commence  at  seTon  o'clock  and  close  at  two  a.  m.  Tickets  to 
be  had  of  Mr.  Oasit  at  the  door,  and  at  the  ofllce  of  the  *  New-York  Mirror.* 


*Trx  Mkthod  or  Natoxs.* — We  are  bound  to  thank  the  aothor,  Mr.  Balph  Wajldo  Bmbxsoit, 
for  a  copy  of  his  Oration  deliTered  before  the  Adelphi  Society  of  WatervUle  collie,  (Maine,)  in 
August  last.  It  is  the  production  of  one  who  thinks  much,  often  deeply,  but  who  writes  mnddily ;  and 
this  Utter  quality,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  add,  is  the  evident  result  of  an  imitation  of  the 
German-English  style  of  Thomas  Cakltlx,  which  whoso  handleth,  not  being  expert  therewith,  useth 
an  edg6d  tool,  and  will  assuredly  be  wounded  thereby.  There  is  tkought  enough  in  this  production  to 
fiimish  forth  half  a  doxen  of  your  modem  college  orat<»s ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  not  a  thou^t  in  it, 
which  is  worth  any  thing,  that  would  not  have  produced  tea-fold  more  effect  had  it  been  left  open  to 
the  hearer  or  reader's  mind,  instead  of  being  covered  with  a  grotesque  garb  of  motley  language.  Now 
and  then  in  a  striking  simile  or  felicitous  illustration  Mr.  Emxbson  approaches  the  visible  and  the 
natural ;  as  in  this  passage,  for  example :  *  The  universal  does  not  attract  us  until  housed  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Who  heeds  the  waste  abyss  of  possibility  ?  The  ocean  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  it  has  no 
character  until  seen  with  the  shore  or  the  ship.  Who  would  value  any  number  of  miles  of  Atlantic 
brine  bounded  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  ?  Confine  it  by  granite  rocks,  let  it  wash  a  shore 
where  wise  men  dwell,  and  it  is  filled  with  expression ;  and  the  point  of  greatest  interest  is  where  the 
land  and  water  meet.  So  must  we  admire  in  man  the  form  of  the  formless,  the  concentration  of  the 
vast,  the  house  of  reason,  the  cave  of  memory.'  But  he  soon  relapses  into  the  vague  and  shadowy, 
and  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  a  Cimmerian  fog.  Mr.  EMxxsoif ,  as  he  should  know,  has  also  kis  imita- 
tors ;  and  we  beg  him  to  pause  and  reflect  how  much  crude  third-rate  American  transcendentalism  ho 
will  be  compelled  to  stand  sponsor  for,  should  he  continue  to  perpetuate  his  peculiar  style.  We  have 
seen  essays  firom  one  or  two  of  his  inferior  followers  or  pupils  which  would  defy  even  himself  to  under- 
stand f  essays  in  fact  which  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  exordium  of  Monsieur  Baisxcul's 
*  Speech  before  PAirrAOXUXL  and  the  Parlement  of  Paris,*  which  we  render  ad  Wt,  flrom  Babxlais,  and 
shall  venture  to  quote  *  in  this  connexion,*  though  it  has  little  connexion  of  its  own :  *  Monsieur :  I 
confess  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  as  a  woman  of  my  fomily,  a  good  old  soul  she  is  too,  was  carrying 
eggs  to  market  to  sell,  she  passed  between  the  two  tropics,  six  degrees  toward  the  senith  and  a  trifle 
over }  inasmuch  as  the  Rhiphsan  mountains  in  that  year  suffered  from  great  scarcity  of  chances,  not- 
withstanding a  sedition  of  pastry  diamonds  excited  among  the  toll-keepers  and  pedlers  for  the  rebellion 
of  the  Swiss,  who  were  assembled  as  numerous  as  the  humming-birds  that  dress  in  skirts  and  bodices  of 
calico ;  in  the  fint  season  of  the  year  that  they  slopped  their  cows  with  turtle-soup,  and  gave  the  girls  the 
key  of  the  coal^ouse  to  feed  the  dogs  with  oats,  because  all  the  night  they  did  nothing  but  despatch  mes- 
sengers oh  foot  and  messengers  on  horseback  to  retain  the  syllogisms ;  but  the  physicians  said  that  in 
his  skim-milk  they  did  not  detect  any  evident  signs  of  their  having  eaten  crabs  with  mustard,  if  the 
gentry  of  the  court  had  not  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  peripheries  to  molest  the  vestal  virgins, 
because  the  green  cheese  had  gracefully  begun  to  dance  the  dead  march  with  one  foot  in  the  fire  and 
the  head  in  the  middle,  as  Caasar  says  in  his  treatise  on  weasels  in  Lapland ;  but  alas !  Messieurs ;  God 
regulates  every  thing  according  to  his  will,  and  a  carman  lost  his  whip !  * 


Mk.  Spabkb*  Lbcturxs  or  Amkbzcau  Hibtoxt,  before  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  at  the 
University,  have  won  all  suffrages.  The  spacious  hall  at  the  time  we  write  this  paragraph  is  crowded 
to  overflowing  by  eager  and  attentive  listeners  to  our  eminent  historian's  matter-foil  themes ;  insomuch 
that  over  the  sea  of  heads  we  could  scarcely  recognize  the  speaker's  countenance.  We  place  the  fact 
on  record ;  so  that  should  the  scriei  be  repeated,  those  who  are  now  excluded  may  '  be  there  to  see  * 
and  hear.  The  manner  of  the  lecturer  we  learn  is  in  fine  keeping  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
his  subject. 
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Nkw-York  iir  THK  Olden  Time. —  Oh !  for  the  primeval  days  of  oar  Tast  over- 
grown city,  when  as  yet  New- Amiterdam  waa  a  mere  pastoral  town ;  *  shroaded 
in  ptives  of  sycamores  and  willows,  and  surroanded  by  forests  and  wide-spreading 
waters,  that  seemed  to  shut  out  all  the  cares  and  vanities  of  a  wicked  world ! ' 
those  halcyon  days,  when  there  were  no  rattling  cabs  nor  rumbling  omnibusses, 
but  when  the  peaceful  burgomasters  issued  their  potential  edicts  against  *•  goats  and 
kine,*  that  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  trespass  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gar 
liens,  below  the  City  Hall !  Such  were  the  aspirations  which  arose  in  our  mind  a 
few  days  since,  while  looking  over  the  hs.  pages  of  a  volume  recently  translated 
into  English  from  the  original  Dutch,  by  order  of  our  worshipful  Common  Coun- 
cil :  '  The  Ordinances  of  the  Director- General  and  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens 
of  Nieuw-Nederlands,  in  1653-4/  These  *  ordinances*  are  replete  with  the  very 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  framed.  We  were  at  pains  to  transcribe 
several  of  them,  as  well  as  other  legal  records,  partly  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers,  and  partly  to  defend  our  renowned  progenitor  and  namesake  from  the 
charge  which  has  sometimes  been  brought  against  him  of  having  caricatured  our 
Dutch  ancestors.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  case  which  clearly  convinces  us  that  the 
renowned  decision  of  the  sage  Wouter  Van  Twiller  in  the  matter  of  Wandle 
ScHOONHOVEN  VS.  Barent  Bleecker  was  a  legitimate  judgment.  It  is  the  suit  of 
Harmen  de  Kuyper  against  Hans  Jansen  and  Hendrick  Vantiessel,  in  com- 
pany, defendants;  *a  dispute  concerning  a  sow  with  pigs.'  The  defendants 
appeared  in  court  and  offered  to  testify  under  oath  that  it  was  their  sow  with  pigs, 
showing  certain  reasons  for  the  same  by  them  established ;  and  they  affirmed  that 
they  could  produce  no  other  proof.  The  parties  on  either  side  having  been  heard, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  sow  in  dispute  should  be  provisionally  retained  by  Hans 
Jansen ;  *■  and  in  the  mean  time  inquiry  shall  be  made  respecting  a  sow  that  is  run- 
ning about  the  Hook ;  and  in  case  no  owner  is  found,  Harmen  de  Kuyper  may  take 
possession  of  her  as  his  own,  and  Hans  Jansen  and  Hendrick  Vantiessel  may  hold 
on  to  their  sow  with  pigs ! '  In  those  days  litigious  plaintiffs  could  not  carry  up 
their  cases  to  a  half  a  dozen  courts,  one  above  the  other.  There  were  no  lawyers 
to  goad  the  parties  on.    In  one  of  these  records,  Symon  Jooslen  complains  that 

*  NiEUWE  Jansen  has  again  given  him  trouble  about  that  pair  of  shoes.*  The 
defendant  comes  into  court  and  says  it  is  not  so,  and  that  Symon  can't  prove  it ; 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  refrain  from  the  subject  of  the  shoes.  In  another,  a  slander- 
case  is  reported.    Allard  Antony  told  Goderis  Vandbrgrist  that  he  was  a 

*  hornbeest.'  The  parties  came  before  the  burgomasters,  but  the  matter  by  their 
intervention  was  adjusted  between  themselves.  Of  a  hundred  cases  that  came 
before  the  burgomasters, '  time  was  given '  the  parties  to  adjust  their  difficulties,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  appear  again  before  them. 

There  were  no  breach-of-promise  cases  in  those  days.  *  Would  you  know  the 
reason  why  ? '  Read  the  following :  *  Whereas  a  certain  process  has  been  moved 
before  the  court  of  the  city  of  New-Amsterdam  by  Pieter  Kock,  single  man,  a 
burger,  and  inhabitant  of  the  said  city,  as  plaintiff,  at  and  against  Anna  Van 
Voorst,  single  maid,  defendant,  respecting  a  marriage  contract  or  verbal  promise 
of  m&rriage  between  the  said  Pieter  Kock  and  Anna  Van  Voorst,  mutually  entered 
into,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  certain  gifts  and  presents  were  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  aforesaid  defendant.  However,  it  appears  by  certain  documents  exhibited 
by  the  parties,  that  tlic  defendant  and  bride  of  the  said  plaintiff,  in  consequence  of 
certain  misgivings,  is  in  no  way  disposed  to  be  married  to  the  said  Pieter  Kock ;  and 
it  was  also  proved  by  two  witnesses  on  the  24th  of  December,  1053,  testifying  that 
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Pieter  Kock  had  given  her  up,  with  the  promise  of  a  written  acquittal.  Therefore 
the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  this  city  having  perused  the  documents  exhib- 
ited by  the  parties,  and  having  examined  them,  do  by  these  presents  decide,  that  as 
the  promise  of  marriage  has  been  made  before  the  omniscient  God,  it  shall  remain 
in  force ;  so  that  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant,  without  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  their  lordships  the  Magistrates,  and  the  other  one  of  the  registered 
parties,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  into  matrimony  with  any  other  person,  whether 
single  man  or  single  woman.  Provided  however,  that  all  the  presents  made  in  con- 
firmation of  the  marriage  contract  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant, 
while  the  parties  remain  together  in  good  will  and  contentment  with  each  other,  or 
lawful  marriage ;  or  until  with  the  consent  of  one  anotlier  they  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  contract.  Furthermore,  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  are  condemned 
equally  in  the  costs  of  this  suit.  Thus  done  and  sentenced  in  the  session  of  18th 
December,  1654.' 

There  was  great  reverence  in  those  good  old  times  for  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
and  especially  for  temperance  and  an  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  '  Having 
observed  and  remarked,'  say  the  burgomasters,  *  the  insolence  of  some  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  smiting  each  other,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  a  penalty  of  six  Carolus  guilders  is  imposed  upon  any  one  who  shall 
keep  on  tap,  draw,  or  bring  out  on  the  Sabbath  day,  any  wines,  beers,  or  strong 
waters  whatsoever ; '  and  *■  cakes  and  cracknels '  are  to  be  purchased  on  Saturday 
evening.  Great  care  was  taken  of  the  city's  defences.  The  owners  of  the  hogs 
and  goats  that  had  been  treading  down  the  protections  of  Fort  Amsterdam  are 
forcibly  warned :  *  Horses,  kine,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  goats  and  pigs,  must  be 
taken  care  of,  or  else  they  will  be  put  in  Fiscal  Vandyck's  pound.  Let  every  one 
take  heed,  and  look  out  for  costs ! '  Happy  indeed,  good  Diedrich  Kj<ick£r- 
BOCKXR !  would  it  have  been,  if  the  city  of  thine  heart  could  always  have  existed 
in  this  state  of  lowly  simplicity  !  '  But  alas !  the  days  of  childhood  are  too  sweet  to 
last !  Cities,  like  men,  grow  out  of  them  in  time,  and  are  doomed  alike  to  grow 
into  the  bustles  and  the  cares,  the  miseries  and  the  vices  of  the  world ! ' 


BoswELLiANA.  —  Among  the  many  entertaining  articles  in  Blackwood  for 
October  is  a  poetical  and  prose  medley,  in  which  we  find  a  hit  at  the  Style  of  Bos- 
well  that  is  scarcely  inferior  to  a  similar  satire  which  we  quoted  from  an  English 
work  a  few  years  since.  Bos  well,  after  taking  several  rebuffs  from  the  *  levia- 
than,''proposes  a  glass  of  wine : 

John.  —  *  Yes,  Sir,  wine  w  the  liquor  of  oblivion  ;  it  will  enable  me  to  forget  ifo%L  Sir,  joa  aro 
superficial.  Superficiality  consiiitii,  not  in  the  poflsession  of  space,  but  in  the  want  of  depth  ;  not  in  fhe 
cxpansiion  of  subitancc,  but  the  shailownoss  of  material.    It  is  a  negative  idea.* 

I  was  delighted  with  hig  cloriuenco.     But  I  ventured  an  attempt  to  change  the  flubjcet.^ 

Bos.  —  *  Sir,  I  have  heard  in  Scotland '    The  lion  was  instantly  roused,    ^hakin;  his  brows 

majestically,  he  looked  at  me : 

ioHN.  —  *  Sir,  what  can  you  have  heard  in  Scotland  ?  Sir,  it  re<^nire8  some  sense  oven  to  hoar.  To 
bo  sure,'  he  added  with  a  solemn  laugh,  *  a  man  may  bo  like  an  editor's  box  ;  formed  to  receive  all  the 
anonymous  trash  that  fools  or  knaves  pour  into  it ;  or  he  may  be  a  moral  poor-box,  open  to  all  the  spix- 
rions  coin  of  public  credulity  ;  or  ho  may  be  like  a  pawnbroker's  shop^  meant  only  to  retain  the  cast* 
off  remnants  of  other  men's  property.  But  he  may  be  no  more  fit  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
a  country,  than  a  crow  is  fit  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  London,  because  it  may  hare  perched 
accidentally  upon  St.  PouPs.  Sir,  adhere  to  the  Brighton  sauce.  Men  are  never  ridicoloiB  hot  whoB 
they  aspire.    No  one  objects  to  the  ass  for  chewing  the  thistle.' 

iSos.  —  *  Well,  Sir,  you  do  not  deny  that  this  syllabub  has  merit  ? ' 

JoM?r.  —  'No,  Sir!    It  hat  merit.     T^kat  vou  may  discuss.    But  leave  tho  substantialities  of  tho 
table  to  others.    Avoid  pride.    '  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.' 

The  manner  of  the  greatest  bore  and  best  biographer  of  his  time  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  is  felicitously  conveyed  even  in  these  few  passages. 
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A  Stort  from  M.  de  Balzac.  —  Our  readers  will  remember  severttl  interefting 
tr&nslatioDB  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Balzac,  which  were  famished  to  the 
KiricKSRBOcKER  bj  a  valued  correspondent,  whom  we  hope  soon  again  to  encoonter 
in  its  pages,  and  especially  a  masterly  critique  of  Cooper's  *  Pathfinder.'  The 
following  from  the  same  eminent  author  has  been  translated  by  a  friend,  from 
whom  we  hare  received  several  papers  of  kindred  interest,  which  are  in  store  for 
our  new  volume.    We  have  rarely  perused  a  more  striking  and  spirited  sketch : 

BTOBT  07  TEE  CHEVALIBB  S£  BSAUVOIB. 

A  BHOST  time  after  the  18th  Braraure,  there  wu  a  rithif  in  Brittany  and  La  Vendte.  The  Rnt 
Comal,  anxtotu  to  nwtore  peace  to  France,  entered  into  negotiatione  with  the  princqial  leaden- 
Adopthif  the  moat  Tigoroiu  military  meaaurei,  and  eombinin;  every  thing  in  hie  plane,  he  pot  into 
play  the  Machiavellian  retottreet  of  the  police,  at  that  time  intnutod  to  Foccbs,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  ditturbances  of  the  Weat. 

About  thifl  time  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  family  of  Haille  waa  aent  by  the  royaliata  of  La 
Tend6e  from  Brittany  to  Saumor,  to  establiah  communications  between  certain  peraone  of  the  city  and 
ita  environs  and  the  chiefs  of  the  royalist  inaorrection.  Informed  of  his  design,  the  police  of  Paris 
despatched  agents  to  arrest  the  young  emissary  on  hia  arrival  at  Saumor.  He  was  actually  arreated 
the  very  day  he  landed,  for  ho  came  in  a  batteau  under  the  disguise  of  a  maater-mariner.  But  be  waa 
*a  ronn  of  deeds.'  He  had  calculated  all  the  chances  of  his  enterprise,  and  his  paaaport  and  papers 
were  so  well  regulated  that  the  agents  sent  to  seize  him  were  in  utter  doubt  as  to  his  identity. 

The  Chsvalibs  ds  Bkauvoik  had  well  coneeived  his  character.  He  quoted  hia  borrowed  ihniily, 
hia  falao  place  of  residence,  and  bore  hia  examination  ao  well,  that  he  would  at  once  have  been  set  at 
liberty,  had  not  the  officers  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  their  inatmctlona.  They  were  pre- 
cise ;  in  doubt,  they  preferred  rather  to  commit  an  arbitrary  act  than  anffer  a  man  to  eacape,  to  whose 
capture  the  First  Conaul  appeared  to  attach  great  importance.  In  thoee  days  of  liberty  the  agents  of 
the  national  power  cared  very  little  for  what  we  call  now-a-days  *  UfoHU.* 

The  chevalier  waa  provisionally  impriaoned,  until  the  higher  authorities  should  decide  upon  his  caae. 
The  official  sentence  was  soon  ratified ;  and  the  police  received  orders  to  guard  his  peraon  with  the 
■trictest  vigilance,  notwithstanding  his  continued  declarations  of  innocence.  He  waa  now  transferred, 
in  conformity  with  the  new  orders,  to  the  *  Etcarpt.*  This  name  was  well  worthy  the  situation  of  the 
fortress.  Perched  upon  very  high  rocks,  with  precipices  for  its  fosses,  its  only  approach  waa  by  a  nar- 
row and  dangerous  path,  leading  as  is  always  the  ease  to  the  principal  gate,  which  was  defended  by 
a  foase,  over  which  was  thrown  a  draw-bridge. 

The  commandant  of  the  prison,  charmed  to  have  in  his  keeping  a  man  of  distinction  and  of  plraaiog 
manners,  and  who  seemed  well  informed,  (qualities  quite  rare  at  that  time,)  received  the  Chevalier  aa 
a  boon  from  Providence.  He  propoaed  to  him  the  freedom  of  the  *  Eeearpe  '  on  his  parole  of  honor, 
and  that  they  should  make  common  cause  against  the  ennui  of  the  place.  Beanvoir  aaked  nothing 
bettor.  He  was  a  noble  gentleman  ;  but  he  waa  unfortunately  alao  a  very  handaome  youth.  He  had 
an  attractive  face,  bold  air,  engaging  manners,  and  prodigious  strength.  He  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent chief  for  a  party.  The  commandant  assigned  him  the  moat  commodious  apartments  of  the  chateau, 
and  admitted  him  to  hia  own  table. 

This  commandant  was  a  Corsican  officer.  He  was  married,  and  very  jealous ;  perhaps  because  bis 
pretty  wife  soomod  to  him  difficult  to  watch.  Beauvoir,  it  transpired,  made  advances  to  the  lady. 
They  were  without  doubt  attracted  to  each  other.  Did  they  commit  any  imprudence  ?  Did  the  feel- 
ings with  which  each  inspired  the  other  lead  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  superficial  gallantry  which 
is  almost  oui  duty  toward  women  ?  Beauvoir  has  never  clearly  explained  this  point  in  his  story.  At 
all  events,  the  commandant  thought  himself  warranted  in  exercising  the  atricteat  rigor  over  his  pri- 
soner. He  was  thrown  into  a  cell  situated  immediately  under  the  platform  of  the  turret,  and  arched 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls  were  of  desperate  thicknesa  j  the  turret  waa  probably  over  a  preci- 
pice.   There  was  no  chance  for  escape. 

When  Beauvoir  became  satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  gaining  his  liberty,  he  fell  into  one  of  those 
reveriea  which  are  the  despair  and  conaolation  of  priaonera.  He  occupied  himaelf  with  thoae  little 
nothings  which  grow  into  great  things.  He  received  the  bapUsm  of  grief.  He  reflected  himself,  and 
only  rsatesiterarf  there  was  a  sun.  After  fifteen  days  he  fek  that  terrible  malady,  the  fever  for  liberty, 
which  urgea  priaonera  to  desperate  enterprises. 
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One  nonuDf  the  gaolar  whe  brought  food  to  fieauToir,  instead  of  leavinf  him,  as  wa«  hii  custom 
as  somi  as  he  had  set  down  his  scanty  pittance,  stood  with  hb  anns  folded,  and  fazed  fixedly  at  him. 
Their  conversation  had  never  reached  more  than  a  few  words,  and  the  turnkey  had  never  been  the  first 
to  oommenee  iL    You  may  well  imafine  the  astonuhment  of  the  prisoner,  when  the  man  said  to  him : 

*  Monsieur,  you  have  no  doubt  your  own  object  in  view  in  calling  yourself  Le  Brun  or  Citixen  Le 
Brua.  That  is  no  business  of  mine.  It  is  nothing  to  me  whether  your  name  is  Pierre  or  Paul ;  but  I 
know,*  said  he,  twinlding  his  eye,  *  that  you  are  M.  Charles-Felix  Theodore,  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir, 
•ad  cousin  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  MaiUe.' 

Knowing  himself  incarcerated  in  a  strong  prison,  and  inferring  that  his  position  could  be  made  do 
worse  by  a  confession  of  his  real  name,  Beauvoir  replied : 

*  Well,  suppose  I  ma  the  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir?  —  what  will  you  gain  by  it? ' 

( Every  thing,'  replied  the  gaoler,  in  a  whisper.  *  Listen.  I  have  received  money  to  aid  your  escape. 
As  I  shall  be  shot  if  I  am  suspected  of  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  affair,  I  will  only  assist 
yon  so  far  as  to  gain  my  money.  Look  Monsieur  I  *  — and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  file ; 
*  with  this  you  can  cut  through  one  of  the  bars  j  *  and  he  pointed  to  a  narrow  lo<^>-hole  with  two  ban 
across  it,  through  which  the  light  entered  the  cell.  *  Monsieur,  you  must  cut  through  before  you  caa 
pass  out.' 

*  Yon  may  reet  quieL    I  will  pass.' 

*  Yon  must  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  bar  to  fasten  your  eord  to.' 
•Where  is  it?' 

*  Here,'  replied  the  turnkey,  throwing  him  a  knotted  cord ;  *  it  is  made  of  coarse  linen,  to  lead  to  ' 
the  belief  that  you  made  it  yourselC  It  is  of  sufficient  strength ;  and  when  you  reach  the  last  knot, 
Btop  quietly  to  the  ground.  The  rest  is  your  own  affair.  You  will  probably  find  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  carriage  and  friends  awaiting  you.  Of  that  I  wish  to  know  nothing.  I  have  no  need  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  sentinel  posted  in  the  street.  You  will  risk  perhaps  a  ball  from  his  carbine  j 
but ' 

*  Very  well,  very  well,'  said  the  Chevalier ;  *  I  will  not  rot  here.' 

*  That  mi|^t  be  best  for  you,  after  all,'  sullenly  replied  the  turnkey. 

The  hope  of  once  more  gaining  his  freedom  produced  in  his  mind  such  an  excitement  that  he  could 
spare  do  more  time  in  discourse.  He  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  work  \  and  the  day  was 
just  sufficient  for  him  to  saw  through  the  bar.  Fearing  a  visit  from  the  commandant,  he  filled  the 
crevice  with  crums  of  bread  rolled  in  the  filings,  to  give  them  the  color  of  iron :  he  waited  until  he 
Judged  the  garrison  to  be  asleep,  when  he  fastened  his  cord  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bar,  which  he 
had  left,  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of  the  turnkey,  and  crept  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  loop-hole, 
grasping  with  one  hand  the  end  of  the  bar  which  remained  in  the  stone.  Here  he  awaited  the  darkest 
boar  toward  morning,  when  he  judged  the  sentinels  would  be  the  least  watohful. 

Acquainted  with  all  those  details  of  his  place  of  confinement,  with  which  prisoners  occupy  them- 
selves, even  involuntarily,  he  awaited  the  moment  when  the  sentinel  who  guarded  his  quarter  of  the 
bnildiog  should  have  performed  two-thirds  of  his  duly,  and  retire  to  his  box  to  avoid  the  fog.  Then 
he  began  to  descend  knot  by  knot }  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  but  grasping  his  cord  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant. 

Every  thing  went  well.  He  had  reached  the  last  knot,  and  was  about  to  slip  to  the  ground,  when 
he  bethought  himself  to  try  if  he  could  reach  the  earth  with  his  feet.  He  found  none !  His  case 
was  really  embarrassing.  Covered  with  pers{Hration,  fatigued,  perplexed,  he  was  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  might  truly  be  said  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread.  By  a  lucky  accident  his  hat  fell  off*.  He 
listened  for  the  noise  of  its  fiill,  but  hearing  nothing,  he  began  to  entertain  some  vague  suspicions  of 
a  snare.  But  whence  the  motive  ?  A  prey  to  conflicting  doubts,  he  resolved  to  defer  his  escape  until 
another  night,  or  at  least  until  the  uncertein  twilight  of  day-break,  an  hour  which  might  not  be  unfa- 
vorable for  his  flight.  His  great  strength  enabled  him  to  clamber  back  toward  the  tower,  but  he  was 
almost  exhausted  when  he  reached  the  outer  edge  of  the  loop-hole,  where  he  remained  watching  like 
a  eat  on  an  eave-gutter. 

Presently,  by  the  feeble  light  of  early  dawn,  he  saw  there  was  the  trifling  space  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  between  the  end  of  the  cord  and  the  pointed  rocks  of  a  precipice  ! 

*  Thank  you.  Monsieur  Commandant ! '  said  he  to  himself,  with  the  sangfroid  which  characterixed  him. 
After  reflecting  a  moment  on  a  fitting  revenge,  he  judged  it  best  to  reenter  bis  prison.    He  threw  all 

his  little  articles  of  dress  on  the  bed,  and  left  the  the  cord  hanging  without,  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  had  fallen  ;  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  iron  bar  which  he  had  broken  off,  he  stepped  behind  the 
door,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  perfidious  gaoler. 

The  commandant  did  not  fail  to  come,  and  earlier  than  usual,  to  gather  up  what  had  been  left  behind. 
He  softly  opened  the  door ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  near,  Beauvoir  struck  him  a  powerful 
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blow  over  the  head,  and  the  traitor  fell  dead  at  hi*  feet,  without  even  uttering  a  ery.    The  bar  had  bro- 
ken his  akull. 

The  chevalier  quickly  ditrobed  the  dead  body ;  put  on  the  clotheii  and  imitated  the  walk  of  the 
gaoler ;  and,  thanks  to  the  early  hour  and  the  fancied  security  of  the  guards  at  the  principal  gate,  mada 
good  his  escape. 


Gossip  with  RcADsas  Aifo  CoRaasroivDBifTS.— We  have  often  admired  the  bearing  of  B^u.au** 
ass  on  that  interesting  and  solemn  occasion  when  he  was  chosen  to  rebuke  his  master.  The  quiet 
manner  of  the  beast  is  a  lesson.  His  modest  consciousness  that  he  was  nothing  but  an  ass,  after  die- 
charging  his  mission,  is  above  all  praise.  *  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  whom  thou  hast  ridden  these  three 
yean .' '  Our  correspondent  *  Crito,*  who  takes  us  to  task  for  our  remarks  upon  *  CritUism '  in  a  aoh- 
section  of  a  late  *  Gossip,'  has  imitated  the  above-«ited  example  in  two  particulars.  He  has  thought 
like  an  ass  and  spoken  like  an  ass.  He  has  failed  only  to  copy  the  ass's  modesty.  Now  what  we 
endorsed  —  and  we  id>ide  by  our  position  —  was,  that  a  merely  adroit  sentence-monger,  by  the  help  of  a 
few  notes  from  competent  critics,  a  shallow  display  of  borrowed  authorities,  and  an  affectation  of  learn* 
ing,  which  a  scholar  could  not  fail  to  detect ;  that  such  a  man,  with  very  small  ideas  might  succeed  in 
playing  off  upon  the  public  a  lai^  game  of  VMmds.  Buch  instances  may  be  found  in  all  large  commu- 
nities. The  *time  gives  it  proof  continually.  Mr.  laviivo  has  finely  satirized  this  claas  of  critics, 
and  their  imposing  assumption  of  superior  acumen  and  the  plural  pronoun.  The  reader  pictures  to 
himself  a  learned  man,  deliberating  gravely  and  scrupulously  on  the  merits  of  a  book ;  whereas  the 
criticism  is  often  the  crude  production  of  one  who  writes  solemn  common-places  in  short  oracular  sen- 
tences. In  order  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  proflmdity  which  he  assumes,  thoughts  which  he  borrovrs, 
and  a  style  which  he  apes.  No  wonder  that  in  view  of  these  things  GxorrRxv  CaAvoK  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  neither  author  nor  reader  is  benefitted  by  what  is  now-a-days  too  often  praised 
as  criticism ;  and  that  if  every  one  were  to  judge  for  himself,  and  maintain  his  opinion  ftankly  and 
fearlessly,  we  should  have  more  (nte  literary  judgments  than  at  presenL  A  correspondent,  in  a 
*  jlisdsm  Pattern  Critieitm,*  which  we  thought  to  have  publiJihod,  has  hit  off  the  critical  manner  to 
which  we  have  alluded  very  felicitously.  Wo  give  his  opening  merely,  but  that  we  think  will  <  be 
■nffegance.'  The  reader  will  perceive  that  our  contributor  treats  his  author  with  great  familiarity ; 
omitting  his  titles  of  respect  and  dignity,  and  taking  him  pationixingly  by  the  hand: 

•WBITIN08     OF     BIBHOP     WHITS. 

*  MiivD  unopposed  by  mind  fashions  false  opinions,  and  degenerates  from  its  original  rectitude.  The 
stagnant  pool  resolves  into  putridity.  It  is  the  conflict  or  waters  which  keeps  them  pure.  Whits 
felt  this,  when  he  wrote  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  rcplote  with  activity  —  the  true  life.  His  pen 
scatters  pearls,  but  they  shine  not  with  a  pale  light.  TheV  do  not  flash  ;  they  bum.  This  is  a  great 
merit  and  a  lare  ;  and  Whitx  seldom  fails  to  exhibit  it.  He  has,  it  is  true,  neither  HasKa's  smooth- 
ness, nor  the  pathos  of  Si  a  Thomas  Baowiix  ;  neither  the  eloquence  of  Robkbt  Hall,  nor  the  grace 
of  JaaEMT  TAYLoa,  and  several  others  of  the  old  Fathers,  Evelvn  and  the  resU  But  he  has  great 
cleverness.  White  never  offends.  An  author  who  has  judgment  enough  to  write  well,  should  Mve 
Judgment  enough  to  prevent  him  from  wiiting  ill.  This  volume  is  composed  with  groat  plainneaa. 
Whits  never  seeks  to  hide  his  meaning  j  never  covets  an  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight,'  etc,  etc 

But  *  something  too  much  of  this,'  says  the  reader ;  and  we  acquiesce  in  his  judgmenL  Is  the 
amiidile  and  courteous  *  CHfe '  satisfied  f  •  •  •  We  have  substituted  the  lines  of  *  H.  W.  R.,'  aa 
requested,  which  *  bide  their  time '  —  the  early  spring-time  j  yet  we  cannot  consent  to  destroy  *  Tike 
Old  Bridge,*  without  preserving  one  or  two  of  ita  '  timbers.'  The  two  closing  stansaa  are  very  natural, 
and  are  evidently  lines  *  from  under  a  bridge.' 

*  Imkl  the  gnm  the  gntn  reedc  ibook 
Alonf  l&  water's  edjKV, 
Ind  the  gnj  Aeid>nu  to  hii  nook 

ScAmpered  aroonr  the  wntge. 
While  the  tdU  euneht,  diut  and  ttow. 
All  bright  vkh  bubUe%  mored  below. 

■  Bat  now,  alRck !  thou  ul  waxed  old, 
And  Qoder  thee  no  more 
Are  childhood's  fiiiry  le^ndi  told, 

For  mjr  best  days  uv  oW : 
And  they  u«  passed  awaf ,  who  placed 
With  me  beneath  thy  gmteful  shade  1 ' 

We  shall  bo  well  pleased  to  hoar  from  *  Stakhard  Barret,  the  Second.'  He  is  the  *  Jlf«  m  Ike 
Mwm,*  and  is  to  keep  us  advised  of  matters  and  things  in  that  quarter.  He  says  that  that  planet  ia 
the  abode  of  the  shades  of  bodies  that  every  aeven  years,  according  to  our  philosophers,  wear  off  from 
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na  poor  bamaiif,  like  the  coneentric  rings  of  an  onion.  He  has  encountered  the  shapea  of  sereral  of 
our  livinf  authors,  and  is  to  render  us  accoOBIs  of  divers  interviews  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them.  Our  *  Man '  closes  his  epistle  after  the  manner  of  a  patriotic  Moonite :  *  And  now, 
illvstrious  Barthite  !  adieu  till  next  yon  hear  from  me  !  Day  begins  to  decline ;  and  your  globe,  which 
never  sets  to  us,  will  soon  ehed  her  pale  earth-shine  over  the  landscape.  O  how  serene  are  these 
regions !  Here  ace  no  hurricanes,  nor  clouds,  nor  vapors.  Here  ^in  our  great  pits,  poetically  called 
▼alleys,  I  shall  retire  from  all  moonly  cares,  luxuriate  in  the  coolness  of  the  Conical  Penumbra,  and 
prepare  to  enlighten  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the  shining  patches  of  earth  which  we  see  with  our 
glasses  below  us,  and  which  constitute  your  little  hemisphere.  Farewell !  *  •  •  .  We  are  indebted  to 
an  old  and  valued  contributor  for  the  ensuing  Bonnet.  The  writer  has  many  a  time  won  the  smiles 
and  tears  of  our  readers  in  his  prose,  but  we  were  not  before  aware  that  he  courted  the  Muses 
with  success  : 

A   B  I   A  D  K  B  . 

SwKST  •jmpbony  I  wbo«  djiag,  djinr  •inin 

Is  ne'er  ibrgoiien  ^  hftrk  I  it  comn  Bgun. 

T  a  >pheR-liJte  muaie — oh  I  'tk  not  gfearlli ; 

Mr  aotil  declarra  Uof  ceiestiaJ  Mrtii. 

w  aiehAil,  I  tain  my  mger  ntn  abort. 

To  nae  vith  rapture  on  the  Heaven  oi  Lore : 

it  Dti  there  methmki  I  haTc  diaeemed  abr 

The  eibrrial  Iiiatre  of  ntjr  oatal  lUr. 

Some  lore  to  eaac  on  Man,  with  annor  bright ; 

Sume  tMik  in  Venoi'  mote  Toluptuoiw  lirht : 

Not  three  thou^  beauliAil  can  nuniberea  be 

In  the  deep  book  of  my  aaHnlogj  : 

Star  of  the  tlitn  which  glimmer  on  my  dgbif 

And  /ppm  with  ^oty  ail  the  vault  of  nigfat, 

OpeerlRMtur  —  OAriadnb!  rim;. 

Ami  gluw  levpaleti  to  tliese  delighu*d  ejree  1 

T  h  mklnif  ht  hi  my  aonl ;  thy  nuUant  crown 

Shall  acaltrr  doikneu  where  it  beams  adown ; 

8liin«>  with  a  lustre  purer  ihan  the  day, 

And  be  my  star,  my  f  uidlnf-«tar,  for  aye  I  O,  g. 

We  have  received  several  brief  communications,  taking  the  affirmative  and  negative  of  the  questions 
started  by  our  correspondent  who  placed  <  Old  PuL*  at  the  Bar '  in  a  late  issue,  and  citing  proofs  and 
examples  in  defence  of  the  writer's  positions ;  but  we  aha)!  reserve  these  for  a  final  summing  up, 
when  the  promised  rejoinder,  which  was  not  completed  in  season  for  the  present  number,  shall  have 
been  laid  before  us.  In  the  mean  time  wo  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  purpose  to  contioao  full  fuith  in 
the  *  wolf-story '  is  sanctioned  by  siKh  authority  as  our  correspondent  below,  who  although  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  preserves  his  intellectual  faculties  unimpaired.  Mr.  Painx,  who  addresses  tis  the  annexed 
note,  is  well  knoMm  in  Vermont,  of  which  State  he  has  been  for  forty  years  the  United  States'  District 
Judge : 

TO    mX    XDZTOR    OF    TBX     XKIOXaBBOOXXB. 

Sir  :  I  have  seen  in  the  Knickerbocksr  for  August,  an  article  in  relation  to  Gen.  Putram.  I 
propose  to  make  some  remarks  upon  that  article. 

I  am  now  more  than  eighty-four  years  old.  My  father,  Sbth  Paink,  and  Gen.  Israxl  Putnam 
were  contemporaries  and  neighbors  in  Pomfrot.  I,  from  my  earliest  recollection  tutil  I  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  often  hoard  my  father  tell  the  wulf  story.    It  was  exactly  as  follows  : 

'  A  wolf  had  made  depredations  on  the  sheep-folds  in  their  neighborhood.  At  length  General,  then 
Mr.  Putnam,  my  father,  and  one  or  two  other  neighbors,  and  a  negro  of  Mr.  Putnam's,  with  a  large 
dog,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  wolf,  and  chased  him  into  a  horizontal  cavern  in  a  ledge  of  rocks. 

*The  dog  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  the  negro  followed,  to  crowd  him  forward,  but 
did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Putnam  then,  with  a  rope  round  his  legs,  crawled  in  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  come  in  sight  of  the  wolf,  whose  heail  and  fierce  eyes  wore  toward  him.  Upon  a  signal  agreed 
upon,  he  was  drawn  out  by  the  rope.  After  he  came  out,  he  appeared  Airious,  and  determined  to  go 
in  again  with  his  gun.  His  companions  remonstrated  against  this,  as  dangerous.  The  discharge  of 
the  gun  might  bring  the  rocks  upon  him  and  crush  him.  But  he  persisted  ;  and  the  rope  was  again 
fastened  to  his  legs. 

*  He  went  in,  with  his  gun  and  a  torch  ;  and  when  near  the  wolf,  he  fired  ;  and  upon  the  report  of 
the  gun,  he  was  drawn  out  n«»atn  upon  his  belly.  When  he  came  out  he  was  perfectly  calm.  He 
went  in  again  with  the  rope  round  his  Ingx,  took  the  dead  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  in  this  manner  was 
dragged  out  on  his  bully  the  third  time,  with  the  addition  of  the  wolf. 

*  From  my  childhood  until  his  death,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Putnam.  Ho  was  a  modest, 
unassuming  man,  and  had  nothing  of  the  braggadocio  about  him.  I  never  heard  him  tell  the  wolf 
story,  nor  ever  heard  that  he  did.  He  was  universally  considered  by  all  his  neighbors  a  man  of  the 
strictest  truth  and  veracity.' 
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The  wolf  itor^,  as  above  related,  wae  ooiTeieally  believed  ia  PomfteL     Bis  eooiafa 
alwajp  adssitted ;  and  some  of  his  earl^  deeds,  which  men  tboogbt  to  diseover  a  great  degree  of 
eoorafe,  were  thought  by  many  to  amount  to  rashness. 

I  am  aware  that  the  credibility  of  this  sUtoment  most  depend  opoo  the  ehaiaetor  of  two  peieoM 
ibr  truth  and  Termeity — my  father  and  myself.  My  father  has  been  dead  nearly  forty-eight  years ;  bat 
there  most  yet  be  living  in  Pomfret  and  Brooklyn,  and  that  vicinity,  in  Coaooctieaty  penou  wb 
Toneh  fbr  his  good  character  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects. 

There  are  persons  in  New- York  who  know  mo  pefsooally,  and  many  mora  who  know  me  by 
totion.  Bmmam  P^m 

frUlitmulown,  (VtrmmdO  StptmUr  15, 1841. 


If  *  Ja.'  is  to  be  believed,  we  of  Gotham  may  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  *  Littrarff 
over  our  eastern  sister,  who  now  bears  the  title.    We  think  our  neighbofs  should  cooeede  it,  after 
reading  the  annexed ;  for  the  writer  has  wrought  out  by  dint  of  evident  hard  labor  sevefal  very 
cult  rhymes  to  establish  his  position : 


TEX     OOTHAMITX8     A     LZTXBA&T     PEOPLX. 


Ai  I  WM  walkinf  up  Brwdwajr, 

And  c^'nf  ^  "'7  dinner. 
A  wtnngf  (tMHirht  popprd  into  injr 

A*  lun  MM  1   in  «  unurr  : 
For  Just  ai  it  wu  four  p.  w., 

By  th^  dock  in  St.  PbiiI'i  ■Iprple, 
Think*  I  within  niyarlf,  '  We  an 

A  Itvnij  people  I ' 


We  '»e  Wureriry  Hoiik,  mkI  W*Terley  PUflv ; 

(Shnde  of  Sir  Wali  sr,  riev  them  t) 
And  Wavfriey  oMcfar*  have  been  made 

To  ciirry  p«*uple  to  ilrni : 
And  Sfiakkpxrk  ManiU  godfctlHrto 

Much  more  ih<in  1  know  well; 
E.  o.  three  raltnf -hoiuea,  and 

Ooe  MCood-faifB  holeL 

Ere  Qediam  knew  the  wondraoa  things 

That  modem  licht  haa  taufhl  ber, 
Th'  Rialto  wai  nippoard  to  Ee 

A  bridge  buUt  over  water ; 
Ihit  in  inch  old  wi*n'  talea,  belief 

No  longer  can  he  found ; 
Th'  Rialto  'i  DOW  an  oytter-ehop 

la  Broadway,  under  frouod. 


A  haeement  lingubt  In  Park-RflW, 

To  prove  our  ciu  ai«  pat  in 
The  ancient  ion^rt  of  Greece  and 

Addretaes  na  in  Latin  ; 
Moal  cJdafically  tella  iia,  that 

Behind  hia  painted  lauiee 
Btrwad  oyatera,  aleak,  et  optem. 

An  *  itunquam  moh  forutut.* 


Not  wMm  vn  miv  m  iMMMicd ' 

The  modem  ia  tXmgume  ; 
We  *99  Metamoia  oiiiiiitafari. 

And  Kniokirbockbr  ioe : 
The  toller  bringa  *  cold  cnmiirt '  vrhea 

Th"  dcw-daya  have  begua, 
Aad  the  former,  like  die  iragady. 

Were  meant  to  have  a  run. 


On  DispRirn,  Idlh ! 

or  nomenclature  popular, 
Aa  ikpior  runa  from  uttka,  when 

Thev  lell  aithuut  a  atoppie  are. 
Be  *a  Bfit  a  '  Kniceshbocxbr 

Four  atoHea  bigrh,  where  am 
Mhrt-Julepa.  punch,  and  all  foad  drinkSy 

Aye  funUed  ai  the  bar. 

For  ridbif  oat,  he  haa  a  Has 

or  eoRcaea  of  hia  own, 
That  tot  a  ahiUhig 'a  fue  wfll  drite 

Him  all  about  tte  town  : 
And  eke,  to  write  hia  aloriee  b, 

A  flnt-rair  Mafaiinr  I  * 
Waa  e'er  to  literary  man 

Bo  kind  a  city  aecn  I 


Bnre  any  man,  theae  maailkaC 

Phenomena  dhnemfaig, 
Will  own  we  Gothamitea  are  deep 

In  taeraiv  learning: 
A  bumper  then  to  UcMham  town. 

And  at  it  take  a  deep  pull ; 
The  toaat  i  *  May  we/orveor  be 

A  I.iTsajLJiT  Pxorx.s  I  * 


Jb. 


In  reply  to  *  C.  P.  F.,'  whose  fkvor  he  tells  us  is  '  not  quite  in  his  style,*  he  *  not  being  exactly  in  th* 
vein,'  we  would  say,  as  a  friend  (Served  in  answer  to  the  remark  of  a  third,  *  I  am  not  sqrseff  to-day, ' 
*  Well,  whoever  you  are,  you  are  a  gttmer  by  the  change  ! '  *  C.  P.  F.'  will  recognise  the  ^>plica^ 
cation.  •  •  •  The  editor  of  the  *  BoaUm  MvnuMg  Pott,*  one  of  the  most  enterteining  journals  that 
reaches  our  teblo,  speaking  of  our  popular  Magazine  novel-series  or  continuous  narratives,  remarks, 
that  amoiig  the  high  and  the  low,  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  these  periodical  romances  find  theif 
way.  So  prosperous,  adds  the  editor,  has  been  this  system,  that  is  now  really  hasardous  to  print  a 
two-volume  novel  in  a  decent  form ;  and  those  which  ds  make  their  appearance  among  us  are  not  to 
be  compared,  in  thoir  externals  of  paper  and  printing,  with  the  periodicab  among  which  they  are  nearly 
overlookeiL  This  is  literally  true.  An  *  American  novel  in  two  volumes  *  is  now  a  somewhat  rare 
article  ;  and  three-quarters  of  those  which  have  swarmed  upon  the  public  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  are  seldom  read  or  already  forgotten.  Our  friend  at  PUUbvrfh  will  find  in  the  above  a  suflicient 
though  not  perhaps  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  recent  inquiry.  •  •  •  Many  and  many  a  time,  we  beg 
the  writer  of  *  A^oturs  md  Mfaeif*  to  believe,  have  we  felt  what  he  describes  (we  are  sorry  to  add)  in 
language  quite  inadequuto  to  the  thoughts.  The  loss  of  a  dear  friend  more  than  all  is  calctilated  thua 
to  make  us  long  to  *  spurn  the  clay-cold  bonds  that  round  our  being  cling.'  An  autumnal  eve  ;  the 
brave  overhanging  firmament  at  midnight ;  the  blue  line  of  a  distant  mountain ;  a  bank  of  clouds  above 


*  Tas  editor  atepped  ont  far  a  mament,  }vnt  aa  a  nan  wididnwa  fron  a  oonvhial  board  when  InfanMd  by  a  gneal  that  hn 
h  to  be  toasted  while  abaent,  during  which  time  a  Mend  Piad  die  prooT  of  thia  alana,  which  wouM  aol  oIlMrvMB  teve  boon 
^1lo remain.    'Oh  I  by  no  meana— certainly  not  I '    Thia ezeuae  ' it  la  b«^  may  pleaae.' 
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tba  nnking  son ;  thera  and  other  sights  of  nature  have  often  awakened  in  u  the  emoUoni  of  our 
IHwBd— for  such  he  is,  althou^  we  know  him  not.    At  such  periods  one  may  say  with  Braoii : 


'  I  Utc  not  Id  myieir,  but  1  become 
^mkm  tt  tiiftt  aiouiul  me. 

leen  Me 
Nfldilaf  to  kethe  In  aetiiiv,  mtc  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  SnUj  chain, 
Claaaed  amonf  crealuna,  when  the  eoail  mn  flee, 
JLnd  with  Um  litjr,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plala 
Of  ooean,  or  the  tuun,  nungle,  and  not  in  vain. 


'  And  vbm  at  lenfth  the  mind  ahall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  haira  in  ifaia  dcfraded  fann, 
Reft  of  its  camiil  life,  aave  wlMt  riiall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  wotm ; 
Wlien  elraienti  to  eieaienU  eoofarm. 
And  duM  ia  a*  it  should  be,  ihali  1  not 
Feel  all  I  kt,  lea  daalln/ ,  bat  mere  warai  ? 
The  bodiksM  thought,  the  epirit  of  each  epoC  I 
Of  which  even  now  I  ahoire  at  time*  the  inuuoxtal  lot?' 


*  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies  a  part  of  me  and  of  mj  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? '  has  heen 
asked  thousands  of  times  by  self-questioninf  thinkers }  but  the  mystery  can  only  be  solved  '  when  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality !  *  •  •  ■  li  ^A  FrUnd  to  tlu  FneiuUy  *  has  access  to  the  *  London 
Quarterly,'  he  will  find  in  the  last  number  of  that  Review  a  far  more  punjfent  critique  upon  Mr.  Bucx- 
INOHAM  than  any  notice  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  of  that  itinerant  philanthropist's  dull  and 
labored  volumes.  It  is  exceedingly  caustic  and  very  just ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
correspondent.  Mr.  BocKinaa^M,  says  the  reviewer,  seems  to  have  lectured  Jorathan  on  three  sul>* 
Jects ;  first,  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  secondly,  that  worthy  gentleman's  travels  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  occasionally  *  in  the  oriental  costimie ; '  thus  enabling  his  auditors  *  to  transport 
themselves  more  easily  in  imagination  to  the  scones  of  sacred  history  ;  in  fact  placing  before  their  eyes 
an  express  image,  all  but  the  beard,  of  the  ancient  patriarchs ;  nay,  why  may  he  not  have  had  a  beard 
in  his  box  too,  though  he  does  not  mention  it  ? ' — and  thirdly,  tee-totalism ;  in  which  latter  no  doubt 
*  the  corporeal  aspect  of  the  lecturer  was  counted  on  for  affording  a  lively  attestation  to  the  beautifying 
influences  of  Temperance.'  Among  the  extracts  from  our  public  journals,  re-quoted  in  the  Review 
fVom  BocKiifOHAM's  Travels  in  America,  is  the  beautiful  description  of  the  disinterment  of  the  remains 
x>f  WASHiifOTOH,  ttom  the  PhUadtlpkia  ChizetUf  and  the  pen  of  its  then  editor,  Willis  Gatlokd 
CLAax.  The  reviewer  singles  it  out  for  especial  commendation,  which  the  reader  we  think  will  admit 
is  deserved.  •  »  •  *A  Sovtk-Sirett  MerduaU '  gives  us  authority  to  state  that  the  novel  of  *  L^fitUy  or 
the  Pirate  tf  fJke  GUEf,'  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  In obaham,  ¥ras  mainly  written  by 
another  person,  a  modest  and  retiring  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  from  whom  the  reputed 
author  borrowed  it  in  Ms.  He  kept  it  for  many  months  and  finally,  after  repeated  importunity, 
returned  it  to  the  writer,  with  the  remark  that  *  it  was  very  strange,  but  he  had  himself  previously 
taken  up  the  same  subject,  and  in  fact  had  written  a  novel  upon  it ; '  and  he  added  that  his  *  fKend 
would  be  sorpriatA  at  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  stories.'  And  lo !  when  the  said  novel 
appeared,  says  our  informant,  he  voa  surprised ;  for  chapter  after  chapter,  scene  afler  scene,  in  short 
nearly  the  whole  work,  was  found  to  have  been  taken  bodily  fVom  the  ms.  in  question !  *  Curious, 
is  n't  it  ? '  The  original  ms.  we  learn  is  still  extant.  Our  correspondent's  name  will  be  furnished  to 
Mr.  IwoaAHAH,  (of  whose  address  we  are  ignorant,)  and  our  pages  open  to  any  explanation  which 
he  may  give  of  a  public  report,  which  if  false  should  be  denied  and  disproved.  •  •  A  passage  in  *  Old 
LetUn,*  (which,  save  an  unimportant  omission,  will  appear  hereafter,)  reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  eflTii- 
sion  of  a  popular  correspondent,  who  though  sitting  now  at  the  receipt  of  customs  has  not  foigot- 
ten  his  old  propensities  nor  his  favorite  literary  medium.  The  commingled  pseudo-affection  and 
Jeremy-Diddlerism  of  the  lover  are  irresistible : 


Aws  muMwe  pert?  —  well,  let  it  be  I 

T  ia  better  thiia,  oh  jrea  I  believe  me  j 
For  thoiirh  I  atill  eraa  inw  to  thee, 

Thou,  bithlesa  maiden !  would 'at  dcedte 
Take  back  ihia  written  pled^'  of  lore  I 

No  more  I II  to  my  boaom  fold  it ; 
The  rinr  you  gave,  your  iaitli  to  prove, 

I  eanl  letom  ~  because  1  've  aokl  it  I 

I  will  not  aak  thee  to  restore 

Each  gagt  iPnmour,  or  lover's  token. 
Which  fhaiil  (iven  thee,  befora 

Tin  linka  brtwef«n  ua  had  been  broken. 
They  were  not  much  ;  b«it  oh,  that  bmoch  I 

If  tor  my  snke  ihwu  at  drifiied  lo  save  it, 
Fnrtlwt  at  lf>Hat  1  uiuM  enrroach  ; 

It  was  n't  mine,  although  I  gave  it. 


The  gem  that  In  my  bnaat  I  wore, 

That  once  belongml  unto  your  mother, 
Which  when  you  gave  to  me,  I  swore 

For  Itie  I  'd  lore  yon  and  no  other ; 
Canat  thou  torgvH  that  cheerful  mom. 

When  fai  my  breast  thou  first  didit  stkb  it  t 
I  can't  reetore  it  —  it  'a  in  pawn  ; 

But,  base  deceiver  I  there  's  the  Udnt  i 

Oh,  take  back  all  I  ^  T  cannot  bear 

Theop  pruoia  of  love  —  they  seem  to  mock  it ; 
Tlwre,  fiilae  one  I  take  your  lock  ol  Italr— 

N.IT,  do  not  ask  me  for  the  locket  i, 
Insidious  t^ri !  Iliat  wily  tear 

la  iiaelcaa  now,  that  all  is  ended  ; 
Th'>rR  ia  thy  curl  —  nay,  do  not  sneer. 

The  kxket  's  —  somewhere,  being  mended. 


He  goes  tm  to  say  that  he  would  have  returned  the  beautiful  dressing-case  she  hod  given  him, 
but  that  his  landlord  had  just  visited  him  with  a  distress- warrant  and  *  positively  cleared  his  lodg- 
ini^  ! '  •  •  •  <  England  and  China '  shall  appear,  if  the  writer  will  permit  us  to  eruso  the  second  and 
third  paragraphs,  which  were  ill-jodged  as  it  seems  to  us  when  written,  and  especially  so  now,  when 
the  international  vexed  question,  in  one  of  its  phases  at  least,  has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  But 
in  the  main  argument  we  are  heartily  with  the  writer.  The  war  upon  China  and  its  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants io  *  unjust,  unmanly,  wicked  and  cruel,  in  all  its  aspects.*    Well  have  the  English  earned  the 
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neliuf  or  pit^  predommi 
brinllnf  roKJincn  iiuhci 

>nd  wiilini ;  tha  aumbr 
WhiD  I  looted  wilh  mini 
booly  !  and  laouf  purehs 


—  \btj  hod  not  4  plBC«  u  lUnd  dl    Uf ntdj  of  peopl*  mn  w» 
o*e  w>iD  inToked  b««v«ii  ud  b«g^d  Tor  pvuat  eorsnd  thv  r 


in  Or  ml  (hnl,  Ob  <Hii;  htit  | 


jU  ainiPf  1V>T  Eb  unbs-lkilHl  i^j* 


ik  it  boutinglf,  wa  ■»  pmid  of  out  (filp,^  and  not  uhuDed  of  oar 
rill'  -M;  Gnnilhlhct'i  Pan  FdIIh;'  'The  Thne  Dew»iu,'  ud  'Fkn 


•  '  Uadnnr 


rtleoBH)  eamriliDUri  <Tlw 


B i'  •!• 

bj  Hon.  B.  H.  WiLDi  ;■  'Th«  Ttkiag  of  Buin^HooH/  by  1 1 

Cmucript,'  ■  Tdoi  'Lift  in  Hij^i^'  '  The  Quod  ComtpoiHlencB,'  in  »ntinu>lion|  '  The  Butminf 
oTI^Uinef  Point;'  'Some  ThongliU  npon  Poelir  uid  PocU;'  'The  Palyion  Popen,'  No.  Pool';  ■  Sosf 
(■rUi>Wi>idti>'AT«DiaViifiniai'  AniclnunGen.  PdJTiiiiuid  hit  cinet)  '  A  Sketch  of  Al>- 
bvini"TlH  AriilocncyarOtotoTille;'  ' Tlie  Nijht-Wntch ; '  '  A  Hf Mon  in  Nsw-Oilouu  j •  'The 
OUI[IUDriin;>'A3<el!  Bud;  "The  Bird  ofPiindiio;'' Venee  lo  Ki»i'  'The  Little  H'biti 
loicei'  'The  Siilm,'  a  Sonnet;  'Noveiobei:  ■  I«r  ftom  nij 


Joiirni 


0   April 


-cifT. 
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*  Stop,  Thieves  ! '  —  Rich  people  •bould  never  pilfer.  They  *  are  without  excuse  * 
for  the  act.  Our  old  friend  and  correspondent  Capt.  Marryat  has  been  *  Raising 
4he  Wind  '  in  his  late  story  of  that  name,  with  a  vengeance ;  for  he  has  copied  the 
tale  of  '  Desperation '  from  the  Knickerbocker  of  Februigry,  1835,  in  all  its  inci- 
dents, and  most  of  its  language.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Ollapod,  and  was  widely 
admired.  The  *  Democratic  Review  *  for  September  publishe*  as  original  the  *  Lay 
of  the  Madmojiy'  written  for  these  pages  in  1837,  by  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton, 
of  Savannah.  And  our  excellent  brother  of  the  *■  Southern  Literary  Messenger '  has 
unwittingly  suffered  an  impudent  correspondent  to  address  some  beautiful  ^  origi- 
nal '  *■  Lines  to  Miss  A.  M.  A  -^ — ,  of  Richmond,'  which  were  first  printed  in  the 
Knickerbock£R,  from  the  ms.  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  an  old  correspondent. 
Our  contemporaries  are  too  well  endowed  to  need  the  aid  of  our  old  papers ;  and 
they  will  thank  us  we  are  sure  for  exposing  their  pseudo  contributors. 


LITERARY       RBCORD. 

Afflxtor*!  *PicToitiAi.LiaaA.KT:'  Thb^Eablt  EsvouaH  Chukch.*  —  Thoro  &ro  no  publuhera 
in  America  who  better  deserve  a  liberal  patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public  than  Moasn. 
Afflxton  autd  Cokfart  of  this  city;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  their  publications  are 
acquiring  every  where  great  popularity  and  rapid  sales.  In  *  that  first  appeal  which  is  to  the  eye  * 
their  issues  are  unsurpassed ;  and  this  is  no  indifferent  merit.  Their  *  Pictorial  Library  of  Standard 
Literature,'  of  which  two  volumes  have  just  appeared,  and  others  are  in  active  preparation,  will  com- 
prise upward  of  two  thousand  elegant  engravings.  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  that  matchless  story  of 
.  Gou>sMiTH,  accompanied  by  Aikir's  memoir  of  the  author,  the  whole  crowded  with  appropriate 
illustiations,  and  printed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  upon  a  large  clear  type  and  fine  white  paper,  is 
before  us,  the  first  of  the  series,  together  with  a  copy  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  to  which  the  same  praise 
in  all  respects  will  apply.  These  will  be  followed  by  a  *  Life  of  Napoleon,'  and  *  Gems  fiom  Travel- 
lers,' the  first  of  which,  we  are  enabled  to  say  from  an  examination  of  the  sheets,  will  fully  equal 
the  two  volumes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  its  numerous  large  engravings,  fh>m  drawings  by  Hoxacb 
Vxaif  XT,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  its  externals  generally.  All  these  works,  considering  their  char- 
acter and  style,  are  of  wonderful  cheapness.  A  notice  of  *  The  Early  English  Church,'  reprinted  by 
the  Messrs.  Afflxton  from  the  second  London  edition,  and  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
well-informed  churchman,  is  reserved  for  another  number. 

AirxBicAiT  AifTiquiTixs.  —  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  notice  somewhat  at  large  in  the 
present  number  a  very  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  ALXXAifoxx  W.  Braopord,  upon  *  American  An- 
tiquities and  Researches  into  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Red  Race ;  *  but  we  most  limit  our  reference 
to  a  brief  record  of  the  main  design  of  the  work,  which  is  to  embody  and  collate  the  descriptions  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  remains  and  ruins  scattered  over  the  continent ;  to  compare  the 
traditions,  manners,  customs,  aits,  language,  civilization,  and  religion  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
internally,  and  with  those  of  other  nations ;  and  thence  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  American  raco  and 
its  subsequent  migration ;  or  in  other  words,  to  attempt  the  determination  of  a  portion  of  its  unwritten 
history.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  praise  of  this  beautiful  volume  that  the  author's  design  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out.    Messrs.  Datton  ahd  Saxtor  are  the  publishers. 

*HisToaT  OP  Scandiitatia:'  *Dxmocract.*  —  Two  important  and  very  interesting  volumes  have 
just  been  added  to  Harfxxs'  wide-spread  Family  Library,  entitled  *  Scandinavia,  Ancient  and  Modem ; ' 
being  a  hbtory  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway :  comprehending  a  description  of  these  countries ; 
an  account  of  the  mythology,  government,  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  early  inhabitants ; 
and  of  the  present  state  of  society,  religion,  literature,  arts,  and  commerce  ',  with  illustrations  of  their 
natural  history.  The  foregoing  is  specific  as  to  the  nature  of  these  volumes ;  and  since  the  *  Northmen ' 
and  their  countries  have  of  late  become  themes  of  engrossing  interest,  we  need  add  no  more  to  insure 
a  participation  of  the  reader  in  our  own  high  enjoyment  than  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  this  work 
are  Arorxw  Crichtoiv,  LL.D.,  author  of  *The  History  of  Arabia,'  etc.,  and  HxTiRr  Whxatoh, 
LL.D.,  author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Northmen,*  member  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  Literary 
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Socielies,  and  lately  our  Charge  d'Aflaires  at  Copenhagen }  and  that  they  are  the  fint  writeta  who 
have  undertaken  to  embody  the  chronicles  of  those  eounthe*  in  a  uniform  and  connected  nairatare,  so 
as  to  exhibit  under  one  view  the  state  of  govomment  and  society  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ;  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  productions  of  their  soil ;  their  institutions  under  the  barbarowi 
ages,  and  the  progress  they  have  now  attained  in  literature,  arts,  and  civilization.  Numerous  wood- 
outs  illustrate  the  work.  To  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Family  Library,  *  Demoeney,*  by  6.  8. 
Camv,  we  shall  take  another  oecaaioo  to  advert,  it  being  too  elahoratd  and  well-waaoaed  a  wock  foe  a 
mere  paasing  glance  in  this  department. 


Thb  Eroliih  AmrcALs  roa  1843.  —  Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Avplbtok  aitd  Compaivt, 
the  English  annuals  for  1643,  gloaming  in  blue  and  crimson,  purple  and  gold,  and  garnished  with  all  the 
splendors  of  the  pictorial  art,  are  lying  before  us.  A  mnning-glanee  over  them,  to  indieate  to  our 
raaders  an  outline  of  their  various  attractions,  is  all  the  justice  we  can  at  present  render  them. 

Trb  *  Book  or  thb  Bonooia,*  or  the  Court  of  Qukbi*  Victobia,  is  a  superb  quarto,  with  p<Nlraita 
of  twelve  of  the  fair  British  m^ility,  countesses,  viscountesses,  ladies,  etc,  all  from  portraits  of  tho 
life  site ;  original  paintings  by  eminent  artists,  and  engraved  under  the  superintendenoa  of  the  eminent 
Fi5DB!v.    It  is  a  charming  volume. 

Thb  *  PicTUBBsqUB  Annual,'  of  lordly  size,  contains  twenty-one  engravings  ftom  original  drawinga 
by  AixoM,  whose  fine  views  of  Constantinople  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  |he  present  soQson.  The  embellishments,  which  are  truly  superb,  embrace  the  principal 
modern  improvements  and  newly-eroctod  monuments  of  the  capital  of  France.  The  letter-press 
sketches  are  from  the  competent  pen  of  Mrs.  Gobs,  and  the  typographical  execution  and  *  findings ' 
are  of  the  first  order. 


Fishbb's  Dbawiito  Room  ScBAr-BooK,'  with  poetical  illustrations  by  Mabt  Howitt,  is  oaqi 
tionably  more  various  and  extensive  in  its  five  quarto  embellishments  than  any  of  its  eoatemporefies 
for  16^  The  views  are  ransacked  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Egypt,  Paleatine,  AlHea,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  work ;  beside  which 
there  are  in  its  sixty-seven  engravings,  numerous  pictures  of  a  different  description,  including  one  or 
two  from  the  old  masters,  and  several  portraits  of  distinguished  persons.  This  annual  will  *'*Tii 
a  wide  sale. 

*  Heath's  Histobicai.  AivinxAL'  devotes  its  beautifol  line  embellishments  to  prominent  events  In 
the  great  Civil  War,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament,  which  hlstoiy  and  romance 
have  rendered  memorable.  There  are  fifteen  engravings  by  Cattbbmolb,  scarcely  one  of  which, 
well  studied,  but  would  repay  the  price  of  the  splendid  volume.  The  historical  descriptions  are  by 
Rev.  RicHABD  Cattbbmolb,  B.  D.,  who  has  with  comprehensive  brevity  illustrated  the  illnstiations 
of  his  illustrious  relative,  Gbobob  the  Artist. 

*Tmb  CABiifBT  op  MooBBif  Abt,*  odttod  by  Alabic  A.  Watts,  formerly  editor  of  the  London 
Souvenir,  has  twenty-four  line  engravings,  some  of  them  of  great  excellence,  the  subjects  of  which 
have  been  selected  fVom  the  finished  works  of  the  most  distinguuhed  painters  of  the  day ;  pictures 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  public  approbation  in  the  several  galleries  in  which  they  have  been 
exhibited.  Among  others  included  in  the  volume,  are  the  productions  of  Stothabo,  Howabo,  Col- 
Lifvs,  Nbwto!«,  Mabtiw,  Chalon,  Wxstaix,  BTEPHANOFr,  Pabbis,  etc  Among  the  contributors 
are  the  late  Miss  LAjrooir,  that  fine  poet  T.  K.  Hbbvbt,  William  Howitt,  and  others  equally  well 
known  to  fhme.  In  its  externals  *  The  Cabinet  *  lacks  the  high  finish  of  some  of  its  brethren,  but  it 
is  a  very  good  annual  nevertheless.  *  Thb  Gzms  op  Abt  '  is  a  volume  similar  in  character  and  execu- 
tion to  the  *  Cabinet,*  and  to  which  the  same  remarks  will  apply.  The  editor  was  assisted  in  his 
designs  by  the  painters  themselves  who  are  represented  in  his  works,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  collectors  throu^out  England. 

*  Thb  Fobobt-Mb-Not,*  although  the  smallest  and  least  pretending  of  the  whole  English  tribe  of 
Christmas,  New-year,  and  Birth-day  presents,  is  by  no  means  the  least  attractive.  It  has  eleven 
engravings,  four  or  five  of  them  of  exceeding  beauty.  We  cannot  say  that  the  externab  are  of 
remarkable  bcaoty.  The  contents  however  are  good,  and  from  various  well-known  pens.  Mrs.  Sio- 
ouKiTxr  and  Miss  Haktvah  F.  Gould  we  perceive  arc  represented  in  its  pages  \  the  latter  in  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  volume,  which  it  opens;  'American  Wild  Flowers  for  duBsn  Victobia.* 
Messrs.  Appletor  and  Compant  have  the  other  English  annuals  for  the  coming  year ;  as  *  The  Juve- 
nile Scrap-Book,'  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  Heath's  *  Book  of  Beauty,'  *  Friendship's  Offering,'  and  *  Keepsake } ' 
but  we  have  no  room  to  record  their  various  beauties.    *  They  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.' 
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*IiiciDsim  or  A  Whaliro  Votaob.*— Thii  wavolame  from  the  pea,  am  we  learn,  of  a  ion  of 
Prof.  Olhstxd  of  New-Haven,  who  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  undertake  a  whaling  voyage  from 
the  port  of  New-London,  in  1639.  He  went  as  a  passenger ;  and  we  must  agree  with  the  New- York 
Beview,  that  *  we  could  not  more  precisely  mark  the  difference  between  *  Two  Yean  before  the  Mast  > 
and  these  *  Incidents,'  than  by  saying  that  the  author  of  the  one  talks  like  a  passenger,  of  the  other  like 
a  sailor.  Yet  the  latter  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent  or  dull  book.  It  is  liberally  sprinkled  with 
adventure  and  anecdote,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  upon  the  subject  of  whale-fisheries, 
as  well  as  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon 
their  inhabitants.  The  volume  is  illastrated  with  several  forcible  engravings  on  stone,  from  original 
drawings  by  the  author ;  and  like  all  of  the  Messrs.  ArFLXTOii's  publications,  is  well  printed  and  bound,  i 

Ma.  M'JiLTorr*s  Addrksb.  —  There  are  many  things  in  the  recent  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  N.  M'Jii^ 
TON  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Lafayette  college  at  its  late  commencement  which  we  can  heartily 
commend.  Such  are  portions  of  the  writer's  comments  upon  American  literature,  and  his  earnest 
defence  of  the  higher  order  of  native  talent.  But  when  he  talks  of  *  Barnaby  Rudge '  and  *  Charles 
0*Malley '  as  productions  *  calcoUited  to  vitiate  the  habits  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  American  youth,' 
he  exhibits  a  narrow  mind,  sheer  ignorance,  or  a  discreditable  affectation  of  preeminent  and  adscitittoua 
virtue.  Long  say  we  may  such  works  as  *  Nicholas  Nickloby '  and  *  Barnaby  Rudge '  occupy  the  place 
of  indifferent  literary  productions,  even  though  they  be  *  native  American.'  We  ask  no  favor  for  our 
literary  minores  which  shall  prevent  our  full  enjoyment  of  the  labors  of  master-spirits  of  other  countries. 

Childx  Haxolo:  Locxhart's  Spanish  Bali:.ads.  —  Two  more  superbly-beautifhl  volumes  than 
the  illustrated  and  illuminated  edition  of  Lockhabt's  *  Spanish  Ballads'  and  the  embellished  edition 
of  Bvaorv's  *  Childx  Haxold,'  recently  published  in  London  by  Muxrat,  and  just  imported  by  ArrLX- 
Tozf  Aivo  CoMrANT,  WO  hsvc  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  All  that  the  art  of  engraving,  print- 
ing, and  coloring  can  do,  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  gorgeous  books.  They  should  be  seen,  not 
spoken  of.  Messrs.  Wilxt  axo  Putham  are  about  to  issue  an  edition  of  the  former,  with  important 
prose  additions. 

School  and  Family  Diction  art. —  The  sub-title  of  *  Illustrative  Definer'  characterizes  the 
prominent  merit  of  this  book  over  other  dictionaries.  The  author,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudxt,  of  Hartford, 
(Conn.,)  whom  to  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  his  performance,  has  aimed  at  and  attained  great 
simplicity  and  clearness,  and  avoided  the  defect  of  defining  one  word  by  another  oflen  still  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  defining  of  the  latter  one  by  the  very  word  which  it  had  been  used  to  define.  Messrs. 
RoBiiTtoif,  Pratt  and  CoMrAirr,  Wall-street,  are  the  publishers. 

Scott's  Pobics:  Moorx's  Epicurkan. — Mr.  C.  S.  Francis,  in  continuation  of  the  excellent  and 
cheap  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Sir  Waltxr  Scott,  commenced  by  Mr.  Parxxr  of  Boston, 
has  just  published  four  handsome  volumes,  containing  *  Rokeby,'  *  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  *  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  *  Waterloo,'  etc.  At  the  same  low  price  and  in  the  same  neat  form  Mr.  Francis  has  also 
issued  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of  Moorx's  *  Epicurxan,'  with  notes. 

GxRMAN  Prosx  Writkrs.  —  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  favorably  known  in  England  and  America  for 
several  literary  performances  of  merit,  is  the  compiler  of  a  handsome  volume  which  we  find  upon  our 
table  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Applxton  and  Company,  containing  numerous  fragments,  various  in 
kind  but  all  of  characteristic  excellence,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  several  authors.  The 
volume  is  a  fair  salmagundi  of  the  German  bolles-lettre  intellect,  and  is  handsomely  presented  to  the 
reader. 

Francx,  xtc.  —  Messrs.  Wilxt  and  Putnam  have  issued  a  second  edition  of  *  France,  its  King 
Court,  and  Government,'  by  our  minister  to  France,  Gov.  Cass.  It  contains  in  addition  the  *  Three 
Hours  at  Saint  Cloud,'  written  for  these  poges.  We  are  glad  to  announce,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  author  of  this  attractive  volume,  that  our  readers  may  anticipate  a  series  of 
papers  from  the  same  eminent  pen  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  volume.  ' 

Nxw  Grxxk  Grabocar.  —  Messrs.  Crockxr  and  Brbwstxr,  Boston,  have  published  in  a  neat  and 
convenient  form.  Part  I.  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Prof.  CaoiBY  of  Dartmouth  College, 
containing  the  elements  of  general  grammar,  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar,  so  fhr  as  they  apply  to  the 
Attic  and  common  dialects,  and  a  series  of  tables  illustrative  of  Greek  inflections.  It  purports  to  be 
literally  a  practical  grammar,  the  author  having  aimed,  not  to  present  a  theory  of  the  language,  but  to 
exhibit  in  the  plainest  manner  the  forms  and  constructions  which  occur  in  the  Greek  classic  writers. 
The  volume  bears  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  and  printed  with  the  most  praiseworthy  care. 
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*  AMBRiTiit  or  LtTKBATUBS.'— Thii  latest  work  of  the  elder  D*Isbabu  will  well  rewud  penuaJ. 
A  mind  like  ow  antiior'fi  fliU  of  all  inufinable  infonnation  connected  with  whatever  theme  he  nay 
have  in  hand,  ia  incapable  of  prodaciof  a  doll  work.  A  more  indostrions  bibUopoliat  fcarcely  ever  pat 
pen  to  paper.  Hit  faoUity  of  compoiition  and  the  copiouaneM  of  hit  illoatrations  will  often  remind  the 
reader  of  old  Burtok.  The  present  work  treata  of  *  aathon,  Mattered  through  all  the  ranke  of  aoeiety, 
among  the  govemon  and  the  governed ;  the  object!  of  their  puremtti  as  nsnally  carried  on  by  their 
pecaliar  idiosyncrasy ;  asd  the  secret  connexion  of  the  incidents  of  their  lives  with  their  tntelleetnal 
habits.'  He  has  developed  that  predisposition  which  is  ever  woriung  in  characters  of  native  force  ; 
their  faculties  end  their  ftilares ;  the  fortunes  which  they  have  shaped  for  themselves ;  the  history  in 
short  of  the  mind  of  the  individual,  whieh  cannot  be  fiiund  in  biogr^hieal  dictionaries,  and  which  ecNs- 
■titutes  the  psychology  of  genius.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes ;  and  commends  itself  scarcely  less  by 
the  neatness  which  marks  its  externals  —  a  characteristic,  let  us  add,  of  books  from  the  press  of  the 
publishers,  the  Messrs.  LAifOLxv — than  by  the  voluminousneas  and  variety  of  its  contents. 

*Trb  Unitbd  Btatxs*  Litxbaxt.  AovxBTisxa  awd  PuausHsas'  Cixculae*  is  the  title  of  a 
neatly  printed  register  of  litetature{<the  fine  arts,  etc.,  issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  every  month  by  tho 
Messrs.  Larolxv,  Chatham-street.  It  is  devoted  to  tho  interests  of  American  booksellers  and  pub> 
lishers,  and  is  designed  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  several  members  of  the  trade.  It 
oomprises  not  only  the  advertisements  and  announcements  of  the  several  publishing  houses,  but  includes 
an  unusual  amount  of  literary  intelligence  respecting  new  works  in  preparation,  American  and  foreign, 
together  with  other  occasional  information  connected  with  literature,  etc  Beside  being  indispensable 
to  every  bookseller,  it  will  prove,  it  is  believed,  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  literary  men,  members  of 
book  societies,  public  libraries,  etc.,  throughout  the  country. 

BuRVA.!f*s  *  Holt  Wax.* — The  American  Sunday  School  Union  have  judged  wisely  in  tho  publica- 
tion of  this  celebrated  work,  which  next  to  tho  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  is  the  most  widely  known  of  any 
production  of  its  author.  The  interest  which  its  records  excites  seems  to  be  evef  new ;  as  those  may 
prove,  by  reading  the  book  now  who  have  perused  it  years  ago.  The  warfkre  waged  between  the 
powers  of  Grood  and  £vil,  *  for  the  regaining  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  World,  or  the  losing  and  taking 
again  of  the  towif  of  Mansoul,'  will  repay  a  score  of  perusals,  and  the  last  shall  scarcely  be  loss  inter- 
esting than  the  first.  A  large  number  of  good  engravings  illustrate  the  text  of  the  Ameriean  edition, 
which  is  on  sale  in  New-York  at  Mr.  J.  C  Mbxxs*s,  1S3  Naasau-streeL 

Education.  —  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Jakxs  Bbown,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  for  a  *  Jjechire  em  Edmeatian,* 
delivered  before  the  Mechanics*  and  Manufacturom*  Association  of  that  flourishing  town  in  July  last, 
and  now  published  by  request.  We  must  do  the  writer  the  justice  to  say  that  he  treats  a  subject 
whieh  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  is  the  theme  of  labored  Dullness,  in  a  manner  the  mopt  compre- 
hensive f  in  language  simple  yet  always  striking,  and  often  eloquent ;  enforcing  his  positions  by  appo- 
site comparisons  and  felicitous  illustrations ;  and  pursuing  his  theme  with  evident  knowledge  and  reach 
of  thought  into  its  most  important  ramifications.  We  are  glad  to  have  taken  up  this- not  very  enticing 
little  pamphlet,  for  it  has  <  that  within  which  passeth  ehow  *  in  the  matter  of  paper  and  typography. 

*  Fbbivch  AiTD  EifOLisH  RBADiifO-BooK.' — This  IS  B  little  volume  consisting  of  stories  from  real 
life,  with  marked  idioms  and  translations,  by  Miss  Oram,  with  signs  for  reading  applied  to  the  French, 
by  A.  J.  FaoHTiir,  a  professor  of  modem  languages.  Idioms  or  peculiarities  of  expression  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  are  only  noticed  singly  in  dictionaries.  As  they  can 
only  be  taught  by  expression,  in  the  use  of  language,  this  little  book,  especially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  learner.  It  is  a  neat  little  volume,  published  by  Mr. 
WiLUAM  A.  CouiAif,  Broadway. 

*  Thx  RxTROsrBCT :  or  Review  of  Providential  Mercies,  with  Anecdotes  of  Various  Characters,'  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and  fin,y  pages,  whieh  we  find  on  our  table  from  the  press 
of  Mr.  RoBKBT  Cabtbr,  58  Canal-street.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  now  a  minister  in  the  Established  Church.  When  we  mention  that 
the  American  issue  is  from  the  woaUeattk  London  edition,  our  readers  will  infer  that  it  must  bo  a  work 
of  some  attraction  ;  and  in  this  method  of  judging  they  are  equally  privileged  with  ourselves ;  since 
arduous  professional  lab<^s  have  left  us  no  moment  for  its  perusal. 

Nbw  Pokms  by  Mrs.  Siooubivet.  —  Wo  receive  in  season  to  notice  but  not  to  review  a  handsome 
volume  from  the  press  of  tlie  Brotliers  Habfeb,  entitled  *  Pocahontas,  and  other  Poems,'  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  SioouBNET.  The  mere  announcement  of  a  work  from  this  lady's  pen  will  secure  the  ready 
attention  of  her  countrymen  to  its  pages ;  but  our  distant  readers  may  desire  to  know  more  of  our  old 
contribator's  Jatest  offering,  and  that  desire  it  will  be  our  aim  hereafter  to  gratify. 


